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WIIEBB THE TRADITION OF HIS FRIEND, HER 
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INTRODUCTION 


Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 
My frienda and brother souls, 

IVitn all tlio peoples, g^reat and small, 

That w^oel between the poles. 

You, Qanadian, Indian, 

.. Australasian, African, 

Alh your hearts Iw in harmony! 

Tennyson's pcg^ms, more |)articularly liis earlier 
poems of sixty and seventy and eighty years ago, begin 
to-day to* * lie \ as, ^n his owj| beautiful metaphor, ho 
said they woul^, 

Foreshortened in the tract of time. 

a 

Wo arc nft directly consciouB of* their date,V‘Xcept 
that they belong generally to the Victorian era, or^of 
tlieir relative distance from each other and fram our¬ 
selves. This is the fate of aU tru^ poetry as it ceases 
to bo (he poetr)^ of an age and comes to be jioetry for 
%dL tinfe. M poems cannot survive this cha|igp by their 
iiyiate vitality, nothing will really give them new life. If 
tliey do not first* arrest and interest us by their ovm 
self-coi^tained potency, no note, or comment,* or Intro¬ 
duction lAli render them genuifiely interesting. 
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But when «ve are arrested ^and interested, thex^ we 
desirti to * understand what wo read *, and th^n note 
and comment and Introdjuction iiave their value. 

Tennyson is the poet of the Victorian age. Yes, 4>iit 
' iDkO' is this so completely, because, like that age itself, 
his fioctns had their projxar&tion in the three decade^,, 
thv stormy, yeasty, generative decades,‘which preceded^ 
the epoch dl* Queen Victoria. Though ^e lived fifty- 
five years under her sway, thougli he saw hcv. acoessionx 
and sang her Jubile<‘, his own formative period was 
that much h'ss lauded time, the era of tht' last tw’O 
(leorgcs and of William IV’. 

Ihtrn as he was, h'ss than four )ears after Trafalgar, 
and less than six years before Waterloo, Tennyson’s 
childluxxl was spent in the ‘days that witVw'ssed the 
downfall of the old order in Kuro}H‘ aftd amid the cIom- of 
the gigantic struggle in which it sknk. He came of age, 
with Dai'w in and tlladbtone, in the y<’ar 18^10, the memor- 
*able y<*ar which saw the final disajjpearance of the old 
monarchy in Framr ‘with that ‘'ransient phantom 
Charles X, and, in Kngland, the o^ieningvf the chapter 
of Rehirm with the aect^.-uon of the ‘ Sailor Ring * ; in 
the* year, moreover, of the introduetipn of the first 
railway. Nelson and Widlington were no legendary 
otttsr men's herwa for him. He‘heard of them first in 
the mifserv, as the dead and the living leaUcrs in a^var 
stKl waging. This gives a reality and a vivid colour to 
his earlier patriotk* songs and sonnets which otherwise 
they must have mi^st'd. The anti-French note which 
survived so long in him, and which sounds strf«.ige to¬ 
day, was tih acquired prejudice. It was a!h iniierited 
faith. Napoleon III kept it alive, bu^ late and at lost, 
it died ayay. The delightful song tn-4hc«« Foresters *, 

* is no land like England,’ contaitgied, ^che told 

me himself, w*hon he wTofe it as a lad ^bout 1826, 
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' * a '.shocking chorus against the French.* This he 
omitted in 1B92. 

The great * Ode on the Duke,of Wellington *, as 1 also 
hhsrd-from^iifi own lips, was in no sense what it is so 
often ymngly called, a laureate piece. It was written 

• out of spontaneous foelinff toward the man whom he 

•had admired fpr some forty years. ^ 

Shclle^ and Byron, Southey, Coleridge,*add Words- 

• worth, poets of revolution and counter-revolution, 
voh'es of the sea and of the mountain, both groups 
eryiag Liberty, the second presently changing note 
to that of Liberty and Order, were to him living voices, 
the earlier of his boyhood, the later of his adolesecncc. 

Their influence, Byron’s especially, as he said him¬ 
self, may Ik* read h(‘ri* hnd then* in Tennyson’s very 
eifrlicKt pi^es, that of Byron in the Potms^ by Two 
BroiherSy written wften he w'as Feventeeii, that of 
Sltelley may perhaps bet seen in * Timbuetoo *. A little 
later he laid them aside and emerged in his own strength,* 
As is natural to triA genius, diref tly he came tt» muturiiy, 
his ow'n origftial bept. mood, and manner, which had 
already been visible, hecam^ predominant. And to 
make up this individual distinctive charocter there«liad 
gone many other elements, more eternal, impersonal, 
and general. ' ^ 

Though growing up in years of ^orld-convulbion he* 
had fortunately been reared in a quiet and eluded 
nest which only rooked to the distant cyc•lon^. Like 
Shakespeare’s, ^the infancy of tlfis lat< i ' darling of 
natur^’ w’as laid iu the * green lap * of the English 
country, in sequestered Somersby, out of <lie w'ay and 
out of the world, yet not, tlihnks to his father, out of 
the reach o& looming. Ho read the grea4^ things, the 
ancienk cjpssiqis, the dra6ta» NightSy Chaucer and ii^ake* 
spearc an^ Milton, CervnSit^ Bunyan, Addison 
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and Swift, Burke and Qoldandth. To these he l^ouid 
by added the old ballads, * Clerke Saunders^’ * Helen cA 
Kirkconnel,* a^ the rest, and that welbkcad of roman¬ 
tic inspiration, Malory’s Morte ^Arihvr, Chile it wAa 
that he anticipated, and to some extent, though here 
Keats and Coleridge musf not bo forgotten, him¬ 
self inspirc*d, the Pre-Raphaelite School pi Morris and, 
Burno-JonosT Rossetti and Swinburne. ThuA at any 
rate he came to write ‘ Oriana ’ and the % laAy of • 
Siialott * Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere ’, * Sir 
Galaha^ and * St. Agnes’ Eve ’. He studied nature at 
first hand, by observation and also with the microscope 
and telescope. Science was in the air: Cuvier and 
Humboldt, Horschel and Lyell, had stirred the popular 
imagination. When Tonnysoh went to Cambridge he 
added tp physical science, metaphysical philosoplfy, 
and'to Greek, Latin, and English^ Italian, and, a little 
later, German. Art, too, alike the Drama, Music, and 
'Painting, from tlio first spoke to his ear and eye. But 
neither tlicn nor at an;^ time was immersed in art 
for art’s sake, or in science or lear/iing phrsued merely 
for themsolves. 

TWie son of a country clergyman, hodenew the poor 
and tiie humble at first hand, and Mhile at sehopl in 
LotsMi^^e scanned with the oritickl eye of boyhood tlie 
fashions and foibles*of a small country towiA Moral knd 
social questions, and religious thought, all came before 
him in lus homo in a natural order. He liad the great 
advantage of growing gradually and qi^etly into them, 
in field and churchyard, by wood and wold, 6|l|piidui^ 
his days oif the dunes of Mabkithorpe w'atchiiig the 
breakers, or his nights with shepheHs on the hiUs*, 
gazing at^UTc stars. FroiA his earliftt days, too, he 
had bt'en interested in ^and familiar with thr* move¬ 
ment of the great vforld ot affairs and pojitics. His 
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' graaidfather luid turo of Jbis uncleft sat in Parlianaent. 
A cousin, a little younger than himself, became an 
admiral, ai^ he himself was very neatly being with 
thir kinsmaif at the battle of Kavarino. At Cambridge 
his own'bent and that of his closest friends were strongly 
.p&Htical. It w'as the time T)f •anti-slavery, of rick-fires, 
pots, and Reform. They * held discourse *, as ve 
, remembef, these * youthful friends *, not oufy on * mind 
and art * but on 

Labour and the changing mart 
And all the framework of the land. 


In 1830 Tennyson added to his experiences foreign 
travel. He made, with Hallam, the ever-memorable 
journey to*the Pyrenees. * The motive w'as significant; 
it was to aid the S^nish insurgent movement described 
w'ith such iCvid pathes by the author of the French 
RtvoluUon in lys. Ia!^ of John Sterling. Rich was the 
poet'^s harvest of sensations for the enlargement of 
both his imagination and his* judgement. To the 
influences whioli came from the ' long grey fit'lds ’ and 
* tufted kn6lls *, as Hailam desgsibed them, of Somersby, 
he could add thyso of southern and classic scenery. To 
the memories of 


Uko woods that belt the gre^L hill-side, 
Tile seven elms, the poplars Tour 
That stand *be8ide my father's door. 


to the * brook *, the * ridged avoids *, the * hcap^ hills 
that mound the sea or the * waste enormous marsh *, 
h^ couUI no^ add what hitherto he had seen only in 
imagination {though so well), ^ 

^ The waterfall < 

U^nich ever sounds and shines, 

•A pillar of white ^pon tli^ wall 
Of pittple cliffs aloot i&crted: 


(^3 
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to * Mariana* in the Moated, Grange * he could «.add 
‘ Mariana in the South He could uTite ‘ Oenoijjf ’ with 
itti gloriously »y'enie background, and ilio ‘ L^tos-Eaters *. 
Ho could also write ‘ You ask me, v hy, Iho? ill at eaee 
the earlier ' FriKdom and * Love thou ihf laud 
Years after, he recalled .tlAs journey in the lines ‘ In 
tiM* Valley of Cautcretz’, >\ith that! new, poignant 
association Vhich marks the sundering line of his life 
and work. All tlu'se many <‘lenients an(l interests 
appear in his poems in constantly increasing and deepen¬ 
ing stfength. It is this that gives them their ^‘xtra-* 
ordinary variety and tljcir wide appeal. Why is it that, 
like Sophocles or Viigil in thcii day and country, or like 
Shakespeare or Gof'thc, Tenriyson has been, and, let 
latter-day ciitics say what lllcy nffeet to sa^', is still so 
f)opula7 ? Because he has something, and something of 
tin* best, for every one, for thc*scholar a^fd the artist, 
the staU'sman and tht‘ divine, the lover a^d the mourner, 
the soldiiT and the man of science, the man in the street 
and the man in the tU^id. There li^a story that Gains¬ 
borough, having strayed into the studio of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and minded^ to carp, looking round, said, 
dtfipito himself, " The beggar's so various ! ’ So might 
the rival or the critic be forced, even against his will, 
td^4l^iit of Tennyson. 

Ah was remarlced at the beginning, (*omment‘ and 
IRhtroduction can add little to the poems. It is best to let 
them speak for themselves. The eollection c«.»ntamed 
in this volume dotht not, of coursis profess to be cora- 
pleto. It is wonderful that this should remain true 
when w'c A^member that it eontains all tbkt Tennysdn 
published down to That after he was fifty-five 

he shoulfl ^lave added, as he did, many n<gv notes, many 
n('\w metres, new' themes, new' immqj'tal ^.sqngs, the 
‘ Holy Grail \ ' Rizpali \ \he ‘ Revenge *, Jthe ‘ Fleet 
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'* Meriin and the Gleam *, 4;he Plays, ‘ VastAese *, ‘ Cross¬ 
ing thc^ Bar *, and * The Silent Voices *, this is the 
, marvel. 

^iit 'this cT>ll6ction contains the poems which made, 
a| the.phrase is, ‘the Tennyson that we know.’ It 
*nced8 not to be said tliat a collection which includes 
ilie ‘Poems’ jiroper, the ‘Princess’, ‘In Mi^oriamp’, 
»‘ Maud *, tlic first ‘ Idylls *, ‘ Enoch Arden the * Voyage ’ 
and the nfetrioal ‘Experiments* is abundantly repre¬ 
sentative. 

* Wlmt docs it represent ? What, iC the briefest aJkalysis 
is to bo attempt/cd, arc the main chara<;teristies of Tenny¬ 
son’s poetic work ? 

In mattcj, their width and warmth and sincerity, their 
science, their wisdom anJ common sense, their large 
humanity, tl^ir shrewd humour, their lofty idealism and 
purity, their far-sweeping philosophy imaged in the con¬ 
crete, condensed into a few lines or words, as in the 


‘ Voyage * or the ‘ Flower in the Crannied AVall *. The 
two great Horatian maxims, that pocitry must handle 
universal tjiemes and* the thoughts of all men w'ith an 
individual turn wliich makes fliem its own, and that it 
must not bo mcrt*ly ^fine ’ but must liave sweetness ahd 
charm, are both fulfilled ; and so, in just proportion, is 
Milton’s canon, that it must be simj^le, jicnsuouii» 
passionate. * , 

In manner, they have everywhere perfection qj form, 


exquisite aptness of diction, musical, pictorial quality. 
George Meredith #aid * that no poet ever filh'd his pages 
\yth soTma^y vignettes as Tennyson *, and he gave as 
an example the lines from the ‘ Palace of aA ’; 


Axid^ne a full-fed river windiiig slow*^ 
By herds upon an endless plain, * 
* Ihe ragged rims of 1|iuqder brooding low, 
^ Wim idiadoW'Streakft of jain. 
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The appeal to the eye is perfect. But not less perfect 
is the appeal to the ear in the stanza immediat^y 
preceding. 

Often, perhaps most often, they are combined, thdOgh 
not always so intensely as in the wonderful lines in 

I W 

* Boadioca *— 

'Mode the noiso of frosty woodlands, wheu they^ shiver in 
January, 

Roar’d as when the roaring breakers boom and blanch on the 
precipices— 

or thiH^ften-quoted Chorie Song in the ' Lotos-Eaters *. 

And w'hat a variety of moods! What a range from 
the * Lines to the Queen ’ to the ballad of * Oriana ’, from 
the * Lotob-Eaters ’ to ‘ Ulysses from ’ Will W^aterproof * 
to the * Vision of Sinfrom the * Lines to J. S. * to 
•the ' Charge of the Light Brigade from ‘ Fatima * to 
the ‘ Miller’s Daughter from the'“‘ Brook * ib the closing 
cantos and epithalamium of * In Memociam from* the 
stanzas which w'erc the ' germinal layer ’ of * Maud ’ to 
the 'Lines to E. L.’, fioin the ‘SoUg of the Wrens’ or 

* Minnie and Winnie * to ' Vastness 

Too much stress is laM<on the question whether poets 
are original or no, w'heUier, for* instance, Virgil or 
Horace or Tennyson is original. Je prenth mon bien ou 
je^k tj^uve, said one of the greatest of them. Tennyson’s 
poetry, alw'ays artistic and often learned^ contains no 
dbubt many echoes, yet not nearly so many as is often 
supposed. Be that as it may, the result is always 
individual and newt * Edward Gray is as original as 
Burns, * Tears, idle tears ’ as new as SLeUej^. But 
perhaps thb most individually Tennysonian are piec& 
like ‘ Break, Break or^' Crossing ttie Bar ’. The art 
in these iScConsummate, but the direet dwiing inspira** 
tion of nature and passion render the.art^abscdtttely 
invisible. Nature and fiunlan nature face face, these 
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.'are^llie eimple factors, ^ture herself sings through 
the BCMii amd lips of the poet her plangent litanies, her 
^ elemental eternal refrains, while the soul equally, in an 
inCensemomdht of exalted experience, speaks in rliytlimic 
response*its deep emotion, its still deeper faith. 

. •ih many other poets we ^mire rhetoric or passion, 
qr musical dietjon, or philosophic synthesis, or dissec- 
«tion, and *dcpiction of character. They ar^ aSroirable, 
they are oridences of genius and elements of poetry, 
but they do not alone constitute true poetry. But 
*wlth Xennyson it is not so. All the elements ^ him 
are poetically fused. He is a poet first, and everything 
else afterwards. If poetry cannot be found in Tennyson's 
poems it will be found nowhere. 

Two notes only are absent, the unkind and the base. 
Thdse who Imew him realized what he could have done 
had he yiolo^ to the*temptation to strike these also. 
When I praised the inimitable epigram sent by John 
Forster to Punchy the ‘ Kew Timon and the Poets *, 
comparing it to Catdllus, he poinfbd out that he had not 
taken Catullus’Ticence^ and that even as it is, he never 
puMished the epigram himself5 fDid he not do his best 
in after days to heal the breach it indicated ? Perhaps 
no verses wore ever written which observ<} so nicely 
the mfinitesiinal line winch parts the beautiful yoi.pftfe^ 
s^Mifoos, from the sensual, as some Tennyson’s. 

He scorned scorn, love he loved in all its aspects, 
toward God, toward country, toward mankind, fi>ward 
men ttud women^the love of the lol'er, the friend, the 
child, tUb beast, and tlie bird. Nay, oven wild love he 
could better brook than callous selfishness or self- 
centred vanity. This, too, may be read on many pages 
ol this volumea 

A speotahword should be said jibout * In Memoriam 
It Is often qplled Tennyson’s gmtest or most charac- 
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teriHtic pOoim If it is this, it ja so, not because it difiers 
in kind, but only because it differs in some senses, in 
degree, from /lie rest. It is not more Tennysonian, but 
only more intensely and more sustainedly to, than much 
of his other work. 

Tiie desolating, searchidg, shattering stroke w*hic‘h 
fftll on him and his friendship, in the 'first flush of lif^, 
(‘aus(‘d riim to review all his inward and outward, 
relations. He had known already what doubts and 
difficulties were, before llallam dit*d, as may be read 
in tluf.* Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive 
Mind ’. In the end, aftt‘r ‘ many days rather after 
* many years \ he did not alter but reaffirmed his faiths 
and his hopes and his loves, his belit'f in (xod, in the 
value and immortality of thd human soul, in the evolu¬ 
tion, litoral and spiritual, of man, in the loveliness Vind 
elevating potency of the Christiah creed, iiJ^the ultimate 
perfectibility of the human race, nay«of the * whole 
creation and the final victory and vindication of 
Creative Love. To uittierstaud it «rte should study the 
rest of Tennyson; side by side viitli it we should read 
‘ Break, Break and tRcfc ‘ Two Voices *, and ‘ Ulysses 
and the ‘ Farewell \ and the ‘ Will and«* In the Valley of 
Cauteretz \ and those later pieces still, ‘ Crossing the 
1^' "^and tho * Lines to Mary Boyle and the * Silent 
Voices *, and the*" lines on tho Death of« the Duke of 

I 

C^larence. 

His*poems were the poeCs self in his childhood, 

c 

When the broezo of a joyful dawi. blew- free 
In the silken siul of inb^y. * 

% 

They were himself, in youth, and manliood, in tjie 
‘ silver veors *, and on the * border of the boundless 

^ H * % 

ocean *, lind the very threshold of death. 

And wliat was he itf hknself ? Truly an* heroic and 
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a glorious figure. A spl^did man, in head, heart, and 
hand, so that he could be called * Apollo and Hercules 
in one \ or ‘ a Lifeguardsman spoiled by v^iting poetiy *; 
a'than who looked as if he could well have written the 
Iliad, not- only a doclwt poeta, but a vales saeer, not 
only a consummate artisi in words, but obviously 
,a ‘ sacred bap} *, one on whom the laurel and the 
singing fobes of Watts’s portniits seemed* af moments 
visibly to»sit. Yc^t he had no pomp or hauteur. He 
was simple and unaffected as a child, and, *as the 
greatest only are, in his simplicity sublime *; ^thfiil 
too, like a truthful child, even to hluntncss and brusqiieric. 
w’hen unduly intnided on, yet regretting his brusquerie 
the moment he perceived, or thought, it had really hurt 
any one. His voicp was ‘like the wind in a pine forest *, 
* musical, ijptallic,* os Carlyle said, ‘ fit for loud,laughter 
and piercing Mail ancf all that may lie betMecn.* With 
his^great strength Mcnt the greatest semitivcncss. He 
could not have felt or written his poems uithout this. 
It made him shy,'*evcn aMkwiftrd ; some people said, 
gruff. Poets ’differ, like otlier people. Horace enjoyed 
being pointed at. Virgil hated it, and Tennyson M as like 
Virgil. ‘ Most* ma- sive yet most delicate,’ so Cariyio 
describes his features, and the combination may be seen 
in his portraits as in his poems. He Mas temptedi^p^^**^ 
he liad boerf bom a / pachyderm ’ and not a poet, yet 
withal he M-as independent and stood four-s<]juare •to 
every M ind of fate. 

A word of civition is often necedfaary to rc'oders of all 
^oets.^ It certainly so to those of Tennyson. He was, 
as poets are, a man of many moods. He li^ld too that 
poetry should mean many things at once, and should 
be like shot^silkT its rainbow colours'sliinwqering one 
into tbft sthen Opinions, ^leyfore, fflt and exprested 
by him diiamaticfSlly murt nc^ necessarily be. deemed 
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hb own. What his real vieifs were must be ieamed 
not from one passage akme, but from a conipatisoii 
of many pass^iges in his works, from the record given 
by his son in the invaluable Memoir^ axid from the 
comments which he himself left behind him. This is 
the more important because he always knew w'ell wbiSt 
ha. was at himself. Aristotle distinguish^ between the, 
two clasi^ 'of poets, the poets of * fine frenzy ’ and 
those of * fine natural gift Like Sophocles«and Virgil • 
again, Tennyson was the latter. Sober, sane, balanced, 
shunniffig the falsehood of extremes, not letting his 
* passionate heart * be * rapt into folly and wrong *, 
never w'orking * without a conscience or an aim *, his 
judgement equalled his feeling. 

The standard of perfection' he apjplied bcih to him¬ 
self an4 to others w'as very high. Truth and fidelity 
the most exact, alike to fact ahd feeling' the nicest 
aptness of diction, musical beauty, artistic proportion in 
' the composition of the whole, all tliese he required, and 
he suppressed, or thr^ away, scares of poems and 
hundreds of lines which did not saf^isfy tlilb requirement. 
He was not pedantic about rhymes, and distinguished 
between those occasions when a loDa3 or imperfect 
rhyme gives really more naturalness and spontaneity 
tbha j^too strict precision, and "those where this pre¬ 
cision is demandeef, but his ear wm in reality as nehrly 
ag'possible infallible. He found fault with poets vrhose 
music is often extolled, with Collins amd Matthew 
Arnold for example, for their occasiopally harsh and 
sibilant verses. He contrasted the fine ear of Gif^y. He 
pointed ouf to me that although he wrote ^ Robin an& 
Richard *, he did not wnte * Richard and Robin \ be¬ 
cause it |ailhd to satisfy his ear. 'V\%en praised his 
phrase about the’*sted£ast shade* of Setur%**ileeptng 
on his luminous*ring’, lie said, am not/iure that 1 
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not to alter it«. 1 am told nowithat it la not 

atod^M^ and it does not sleep, hut contracts and ex¬ 
pands.* Frpfessor H. IL Turner, howe'^i informs me 
that Tennyson's original description is quite sound. lie 
adds that for an astronomer * Maud * is absolutely dated 
to the'spring of 1854 by thf lines about Mars 

• As he (glow'd dike a ruddy shield on the Lioi^s j^reast * 

Sir Noynan Ix>ckyer does not hesitate to write of 
him as *The poet who beyond all others who ever 
lived combined tlie gift of expression uith the unceas¬ 
ing study of the causes of things and of Nature’e laws’. 
Tennyson himself indeed w'as always wanting to alter his 
lines alluding to astronomical or geological time, to make 
them acedid with the latest pronouncements of science. 
He was much exei^ised as to whether he was justified in 
introducing the wild*swan as being found in summer¬ 
time in the forest of Sherwood. 

He was by nature very sensitive of criticism. He* 
was, how^ever, ver^ willing to aocept it when he thought 
it sound. • 

* Tennyson reads {he Quarry, and does as they bid 
him with the ipost solemn face in the world ; out goes 
this, in goes that. All is changed and ranged. Oh me ! * 
So wrote Robert Brow>ning in 1845. How diifer^t {som 
bis^own reply to his censors, * Wliat l*havd w ritten*! liate 
written.* ' • 

But Tennyson had always his own instiftet and 
intuition, and more and more he /ound himself in the 
end his own best critic, and show'ed himseif so in pieces 
like tlie * Rower * 

• He had his predilections. «' English of the English, 
emphatically^ a national poet, he w'as at the same time 
eoBinoiielttan in his sympathies, and no moclehi English 
poet 49 well known abfoad, m thb translations of 
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Morel, of Freiligrath, Strodtmapn and others, of Sala^o 
Salodini and D. Vicentes De Arana, or the remarkable 
recent book Roman Dyboski on TenvysovCa Lan- 

gmge and Style^ may testify. At his centenary last yetfr, 
his work received, in such articles as those of M. Rmile 
Faguet, M. Firmin Roz, and M. Auguste Filon. a recogni- . 
tign in France yet more striking than that in England., 
So, again,* no English poet of recent times has^met ^^ith 
so much attention across the seas, notably from writers' 
like Genung and Van Dyke in the United States, and 
Dr. S. pawson and others in our own Colonies. 

This last is natural, for Tennyson grew with the 
growth of the Empire. He told me himself that the 
times when he was young were ‘ narrow times, narrow 
spiritually, narrow politically *. He saw fliem open 
out, he,moved on with them, with the expansion •bf 
England, with the liberation of the moaern world, 

‘ broadening down from precedent to precedent.* He 
'looked forward yet further, ‘living always in the far 
future,’ as he said, fotesecing the*time when, as he 
sang in his poem to Victor Hugo, 

England, France, all man to bo 
Will make one periple ere man’s racd bo run. 

fVgaip, he told the Master of Trinity that there was 
a want of love in \he Cambridge of his youth, and he 
anaigned his Alma Mater in ianguage which he would 
have us*ed at that time no doubt equally of Oxford : 

t 

You that do profess to teaclg 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the h|art. 

But this state of thin^, too, in his age he thought 
and felt had*entirely changed. 

He held tliat the world by a slow aeonian Biove|nent of 
evolution was over b6tt#rii% itself and moving toward 
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• 

on^ £ar^ff divine «ven^. This hopefulness of his, this 
ultimate optimism, forms again one of his great charms. 

Many appreciations have been attem^d of his poetic 
place and •value. Perhaps the best are still those of 
his own contemporaries. They arc, anyhow, the most 
^interesting, for tiiey arc Aisturic and show at any rate 
^ what he was to liis own day. Two may suffice. The^rst 
is from*Mi8s Elizabeth Barrett (afterwardi Mi's. Brown¬ 
ing), wha wrote just after the 1842 volumes came out, 
* Tennyson is a great po<‘t, 1 think, and Browning, the 
aiiUior of ParcLcelstia, has to my mind very no^le capa¬ 
bilities. . . . But what is wanting in Tennyson ? He can 
think, he can feel, and his language is highly expressive 
and harmonious. He makes me thrill sometimes to the 
end of my fingers, as orfiy a true, great poet can.’ The 
dext, whidi I have used before, I will use again, from 
D. G. RosSetti: ‘ Y6u can never open Tennyson at the 
wrong page.’ • 

What is he to us to-day ? In this Oxford volume 
I quote Oxford’s^ Chancellor .• ‘ He is at least these 
things, “ a gVeat ai^ist, a great singer, a great prophet, 
a great patriot, and a great £hglishman.” ’ 

What will l»e be hereafter ? 

He moved among the men of his time, a natural 
force, the peer of the foremost, in touch '\jith*the 
hiftnblest, the nation’s voice to Itself and to other 
peoples and lands. Yes,* but as he sang. 

Age to age succ|icd8. 

Blowing a noise of tongues and deed->, 

A dust of systems and of creeds. 

The voice of an age, like ^at of a man, finds itself, 
if it lasts lo^g enough, speaking to a strange generation, 
to * hq,w faces, other minds ’. It can then hope to be 
listened So only so far as it* is (harged*with an universal. 
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a timeless appeal. Some, nay much of Tennysmi's 
work surely has, and will have that. This it is^to be 
a classic and >\orld'claBsic; as such T^myson has 
long since taken, and cannot lose, his place. 

T. H. W. 

Maodalbn Colleob, 

• Oxford. 

March, 1910l 



CHIfiP DATES IN TENNYSON’S LIFE 


AND LITERARY CAREER 

j * ■ 

TcMiyton born eU Someraby (August 6) . 

1809 

Age 

• 

Poems by Two Brothers . 

• 

• • 

n826 

17 + 

Qoea to Cambridge .... 

• • 

1828 


Timbucioo . 

• « 

1820 

19 + 

. Comes of Age ..... 

• • 

1830 

21 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical 

• • 

isJb 

21 + 

Taixs Journey to Pyrenees toith Arthur 

HaUam . 

— 


Poems *...... 

• • 

1832 

23 + 

DecUh of Arthur HaUam . 

• • 

1833 

24 + 

Poems . . . * . 

• • 

1842 


Princess ..*... 

• • 

1847 


In Memoridfe, 1st, 2nd!*, and 3rd Editions 

lhao 

41 

Marries Miss Emily SeUtoood . 

t • 

— 


Made Poet laureate 

• ■ 

— 


Bfaud and other Poems . . ^ . 

i 

1855 


Receives D.C.L, Degree at Oxford 

• • 

— 


First Idylls o^ the King • 

■ • 

1859 

50 

Enodi Ar^n, &c. . . . 

• • 

1864 


The Holy Grailf and other Ppems . 

a a 

1869 

•60 

(iueen Bfary . 

• a 

1875 


Harold . . • . 

a a 

1876 

s 

Ballads and pther Poems 

a . • . 

ish 


Makes Voyage in *Pembrohg Castle* 

a a 

1883 


Receives Peerage .... 

• 

-a 


Becket . 

• a 

1884 


Tiresias and Othnr Poems . * 

• a 

1885 


^LdckslSy H|dl sixty years after 

a a 

1886 


Demeter mad Other Poems 

f a 

1889 

80 

Ihe Foresters . , . . * . 

a a 

1892 


Dies at Alduyih (October 6) . 

f 

• 

— 

83 

Death tit Oenone# &c. (October 28) . 

a a 

• 


•f Indicates an age a little*ln &ces8 of the exact figure. 











1.1ST OF THE POEMS 
IN X^HRONOLO(JICAL ORDER 


* • * 

The fuU contents of each of the volumci issuet) before 1 B 08 is 

here given, as well as the titles of the poems published separately, 
in pamphlet or magazine form, from 1829 to 1868. 

The poems in this edition are printed in the order of their first 
appearance, with the following exce))tions: (a) the pocjp To the 
Queen is put first in this l>ook as in all collective editions since 1851; 
(6) the pieces which the j>oct himself eventually dropped from his 
collected works are put together in an Ap|>ondix; and (r) T}ie 
Sleeping Beauty, first published in 1830, is given as {tart of The Day- 
Dream into trhich it was incorporated in 1842. The page-numbers 
in» the left-hand column indicate the pages of the Appendix, 
or the earlie^appoarance,of the poem in this volume ^‘ihe dales 
against each item are those of the first and subseejuent appearances, 
it being understood that one date covers the several editions of the 
volunfb containing the poc‘m. ' 
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Timbuctoo. A Poem, which obtained The Chan¬ 
cellor's Medal at*the Cambridge Commencement, 
M.DCCC.XX1X. By A. Tennyson, of Trinity 
College. {Broluaiqnea Academicue, 1829; Cambridge 
Chronicle, July 10, 1820; Tramactiona of the 
Cambridge Union Society, 1834 ; Cambridge Prize' 

^ Poema, various dates)' . • • ^9 
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'Claribel. A Melodgr (also in Poema, 1842) 

^lian ^Iso Poema, 1842). 

Isabel (also m Poema, 1842) . 

Elegiaos.(reprinted as * I.ieonme Elegiacs’ in 1884). 

The ‘ How * and the * Why ’ (not reprinted by the author) 706 
Mariana (also 1^ Poema, 1842, and Selectiona, 1805) * ». 
To——*[*Sfiearlaeaded friend, whose } 03 rful scorn’] (also 
in Poema, 1842). . .* 
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Madeline (also in Poenut, 1842) .... 

The Merman (alm> in PoemHf 1842) 

The Mermaid (al«p in Poenu, 1842) 

Supposed Confessions of a Secondrate sensitive MindTnot 
in unity with itself (not reprinted till 1884). 

The Burial of X^iove (not reprinted diy the author) . 

To-Sainted Juliet! dearest name’-j (not reprinted 

• by the author) . . ' . • » 

Song.—^The (also in PoemSt 1842). 

Second Song.—To the same (also in Poems, 1842) . ^ 

Recollec,tion8 of the Arabian Nights (also in Poeme, 1842) 
Ode to Memory. Written very early in life (also in 
Pt$ims, 1842) ...... 

Song f * I* the glooming^ light ’] (not reprinted by the 
author) . . . . . ,. 

Song ['A spirit haunts the year’s last hours’] (also in 
Poems, 1842) . . . ^ . 

Adeline (also in Poems, 1842) . . ^ . 

A Character (also in Poems, 1842) . . . 

Song The lintwhite and the throstleoock *] (not repriiwdd 
by the author) ...... 

^Song f’ Every day hath its night’] (not reprinted I>y the 

author). 

The Poet (also in Poems, 1842) . . ^ . 

The Poet’s Mind (also in Poems, 1842). s 

Nothing will Die (not reprintgd till 1872)* . 

All Things will Die (not reprinted till 1872) • 

HercSto Leander (not reprinted by the at^thor) *. 

The Mystio (not reprinted by the author) 

The^Dying Swan (also in Poems, 1842). • . 

A J)irgo»^ Now i8*don% thy long day*8 work’] (also in 
Poems, 1842) . . . . . * 

The* Grasshopper (not reprinted by the author) 

Love, Pridb, and Forgetfulne88(not reprinted by the author) 
Chorus, in an Unpublished, Drama, written very early (not 
reprinted by the author) . . . * . 

Lost Hope (not reprinted by the author) . * t * 

The Deserted iRsuse (also in Poems, ed. 1848) 
inie Tears of Heaven (not repriftted by the author) 

Love and Sorroyr (not reprinted by the author;) . . 

To a Lady Sleeping (not reprinted by Uie author) 

Sonnet (’Could I outwear tny pre^t state of woe*] (nob 
reprinted by the author) . . . > • • 
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POSMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL, 18S& {eontinuidh- MM 
Sonnet l^ougk Eight hath efimbed h« peah of highest 

noon*] (not reprinted by the anthor) . 715 

Sonnet [* Shell the hag E^U die with child of^ood*] 

toot reprinted by the author) .... 715 
Sonnet [‘ The pallid thnnderstrioken sigh for gain *] (not 
** imprinted by the author)* . . . 710 

l«ove [* Thou, from the Orst, unborn, undying love*] (not 
r reprinted by the author) . . • 710 

Love and l>eath (also in Poems, 1842) .... 91 

The Kraken (not reprinted till 1872) .... 40 

The Ballad of OrUuna (also in Poems, 1842) ... 40 

Oiroumstanoe (also in Poems, 1842) .... 43 

^glish Wareong (not reprinted by the author) . Vl7 

National Song (reprinted in The Forestere, 1802, with the 

choruses entirely rewritten) . . . .718 

The Sleeping Beauty (reprinted as * The Day'Dream 
seotiojA iii, in Poems, 1842) . ... 

Dualisms (not reprinted by the author). . .719 

Wo are free (pot reprinted till 1872) .... 

The Sea-Fain4e (also in PoStms, ed. 8,1853, and Selections, 

18p5) . 

Scmnet to J. M. 1^. (also in Poems, .1842) 
oi ^osres [* All thoughts, all creeds, all dream& are 

true *] (not reprthted by the author) . • . . 720 


108 

43 

44 

45 


No more (The Oem, 1831; not reprinted by the author) 720 

Anacreontics (The Oemp 1831; not reprinted by the 

author).720 

A Fragment [* Where is the Giant of the Sun, which ^ 

• stood ’] |TAe Oem, 1831; not reprinted *by the * 

author) . . ^.721 

Sonnet p Check every outflash, every ruder sally *] , 
(Enfft*ehinan *0 Afoffazine, August, 1831; Friend- 
shtp’s Offering, 1833; not sinod reprinted by the 
ag^or) . * . . . . . 722 

Yonnet *[' Hitre are three things wldoh fill ■ my ^art 
with dghs*] (Yotkehire JAierary Annual, 1^2; 
Attettoevm, Mi^ 4 , 1867; uol rinoe reprinted by 

the auth^) ..* ^ . 722 

SoniuA Rate to lasting sorrow doometh *] 

Offering, ISEKa not repihited by the 
aotborb 722 
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POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. MDCCJCXXXIH 

[Doo. 1832]. Foap. 8va * paob 

Sonnet [*Mine be*tho strength of spirit fierce and free’] 

(nut reprinted till 1872) . . . . * . * 40 

To-1‘ All good things have not kept aloof ’] (stanzas 

i and ii reprinted as ‘ My Kf§ is full of weary days/ * • * ^ 

in SeleHima, 1866) ...... 46 

Bdbnaparte^txgi reprinted till 1872) . . . 47* 

Sonnet [‘O Beauty, passing beauty! sweetwt Sweet *J 

(not reprinted by the author) . . . «. 723 

^ Sonnet [ * But were f loved, as I desire to be *] (not 

rm)riiited till 1H72) ...... 48 

The Lac^ of Shalott (altwj in Poems, 1842, and Selections, 

1865). 48 

Mariana in the South (also in Pmms, 1842) ... 53 

Eleaiiore (also in Poems, 1842) ... . 66 

The Miller's Daughter (also in Poem««lB42, and Seleetioms, 

1865).^ . . 60 

* O Love, Jjove, Love !' (aa ‘ Fatima ’ in Poems, 18^) . 

Oenono (also in Poems, 1842, and Selections, 1865) ^ . 67 

The Sisters [.* Wo were two daughters of one race ’] (also 
• in Poems, 1842). ....... 74 

To-, with the following Poem (also in Poems, 1842) 76 

The Palace of Art (also in l*oems, 1842) *. . . 723 76 

The May Queen (nl.so in Poems, 1842, and Seleetionsi 1866) 84 

Nowyoar’s Eve (also in P(t%n^s, 1842, and Sehetiom), 

1805) ........ 86 

The Hcsporidcs (not reprinted by the autlv)r) * . . 725 

The Lotos*Eaters (also in Poems, 1842) ... 00 

Rofaliiii^ (not reprintcrl till 1884). .* . . . 95 

[*^Iy ifosalind, lAy Rosalind ’ (with prose note, pynted , 
as a footnote to the foregoingj^. (Not reprinted by 
tl)|p author.)] ....... 728 

A Dream of Fair Women (also in Poems, 1842) . . 728 07 

Song Who cecn say'] (yot f^epfinted by the author) . 729 
Margaret (also in Poems, 1842) . . . * . . ^ 106 

Kate (not reij^inted till 1805) . . . . « . * 107 

Sonnet written on hearing of the outbreak of the P<^h 

insurreotion (not reprinfed by the authpr) . . 720 

Sonnet on thc^ Rostdt of the late Russian invasipn of 

PolaAd*(reprinted as * Poland ’ in 1872) . . 100 

Sonnet As when awith dorncist ^os we mifte aid * 

biXKKl'] (reprinted as * To-* in 1872) . ^ . 10® 
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POEMS, 1833 — 

O Darlii}g |loom (not reprinted by the author) . 
To Christopher North (not reprinted by the author) 
The Death of the Old Vear (a^ in Poems, 1842) 
loS. S. (also In Poems, 1842) . , , . 


PAOS 


. 730 
. 730 

100 

no 


i3t. Agnes {The Keepsake, 1837; Poems, 1842; as * St. 

• Agnes* £v«»' in Poems, ed. 10. 1865, and Seleej^ioiys, 

1865) . 

.Stanzas 0(|! that ’twere possible'] {The Tribute, 1837; 
Annual Register for 1837, 1838 ; Maud, and other 
Poems, 1866 [part incorporated in * Maud ’J) . 730 
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POEMS. BY ALFRED TENNYSON, MDCCCXUl. 

In two volumes. Fcap. 8vo. (P'irst edition 1842. II* 
lustrati6d edition, with a portrait after the medallion 
• by Woolner. and^Mfty-four illustrations by Millais, 
Holtnar Hunt, Rossetti, Stanhcld, Maclisc, Horsley,** 
and Mulrcady, 1867- Twentieth edition, 1868.) 

* Contents of Volume the First. 

[I/alfditle in 1842 e^tion : Poems. i(puBLisi{ED 1830).] 
Claribel (repiiinted from Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830) 3 

Lilian (rm>riuted from Poems, Chiijfiy Lyrical, 1830) . 4 

Isabel (reprinted from Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830) 5 

Mariana (repriitted frgm Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
also in Selections, 1806) ..... 7 

To- [‘ Clear-headed friend, whose joyful scorn ’ j 

(reprinted from Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830) - *0 

iCtadeline (reprinted from Ponns, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830) 10 

Song.—The Owl (reprinif^ from Poems, Chiefly 

Lyrical, 1830).*19 

Second Song.—To the same (reprinted^ from Poems, 
Chiefly Lyriced, 1830) ...... 20 

Reo^ectigns of the Arabian Nights (reprinted from 
Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830) . . . . ^ , 20 

Ode to Memory (reprinted frdkn Poems, Chiefly 

Lyrical, 1830) ^.. . 24 

Song [‘ A ilpirit haunts the year's last hourA 
(reprigAod from Poems, Chi^y Jjyriccd, |830) , 27 

Adeline (reprinted from Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830) 28 
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A Charikoter (reprint^ from Poems, Chiefy Lifri^l, , , 

1830). \ *30 

The Poet (re{ffinted from Poems, Chiefiy Lyrical, 1830)' 3i . 
The Poet’s Mind (reprinted from Poems, CMiefiy 

Lyrical, 1830). 32 

The Dying Swan (reprinted* from Poems, Chicfiy * 

Lyrical, 1830). 36 

* A l>irg(a(reprinted from Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830) 37 
Love and Death (reprinted from Poems, Chicfi§ 
Tjyrical, 1830) . . . . . 30 

The Ballad of Oriana (reprinted from Poems, Chiefly 

Lvrical, 1830). 40 

Cinmrostanoe (reprinted from- Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 

1830). 43 


11 

12 

45 

48 


The Merman (reprinted from Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 

1830). 

The Mermaid (reprinted from Pftems, Chiefly Lyrist, 

1830).^ . 

Sonnet to J. M. K. (reprinted fr6m Poems, Clacfty 
Lyrical, 1830) . .* . . ^ . 

[tJttlptUle in 1842 edition: Poems. (Pudushed 

• 1832).].• . . 

The Lady of Shalott (reprinted from Poems, 1833; 

also in Selections, 18h5) . . •. 

Mariana in the South (reprinted from Poems, 4833) . 53 

Eloanoro (reprinted frone ^oems, isdls) . . . 56 

^Tho Miller’s Daughter (reprinted from Poems, 1833; 

also in Selections, 1865) . . • . * . .60 

Fatima (as * O Love. Love. Love I ’ in Poems, 1833) 60 
* Oe^ne (reprinted from Poems, 1833 f also in Selections, 

* 1866) ! «. . . . , 67 
, The Sisters (* We were two davighters of one race 

(rpprinted from Poems, 18331 • • •• .74 

T<*-, with the following poem (reprinted Iron 

Poems, 1833) , e . . * . ,78 

The Palace of Art (reprinted from Poems. *1833) . ^76 

Lady Clara l^sro de Vote (also in Seketiona, 1865) « . • 
The May Queen (reprinted from Poems, 1838; alsoin 
Selections', 1865) , . .84 

Kew YeaHs Eve (reprinted from Poems, 1333 { jdao in 
SeleAiins, 18661 • . . . ! . 86 

Oonelusion (also UitSeleetiaHe, 1$6S )... . * . • .*88 

The Lotoe-fiaters trepiintvl from Poems. 1833) « . 80 
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A Bneiiai ^ jPbi^ Women (reprinted from 'BoenUt 1888) 87 
Meigaret (reprinted from Potnut, 1833) . . ■ . 105 

Thp.Bleokblid. . . . . ^ 

The Death of the Old Year (reprinted from Poemt, 


116 


1833). 109 

'To J. & (reprinted from PoBm^s 1833) . . . 110 

* You aak me, why, tho* ill*at eaae* (also, as * Britain*, in 

S^f^iona, 1865). 

* Of old sat Freedom on the heights* (also, as ‘Freedom *, 

in Selkctiantt 1865). 

‘ Love thou thy land, with love far>brought'. 

The Goose. 

[Note in 1842 rdtYtbn. The second divfauon of this 
volume was published in the winter of 1832. Some 
of the poems have been considerably altered. 
Others have been added, which, with one exoep* 

Uon, Were written m 1883.] 
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Dora (also in SeiectUma, 1866). 
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Walking to the M^il. 

St. Simeon Stylites ... * 

The Talking Oak. 

Love and Duty . . '. 

Ulysses (also in^ ^efedions, 1865) . . . . 

Lookriey Hall (also \n Sdectionfi% 1865) . . ’ . 

Godiva (also in SdeCliona, 1865) ... 

The Two YMces. 

The Day-Dream:— 

Prologae..^ . 

The Sleepio^ Palace . * 

The Sleei^sg Beauty (reprinted from Poems, Chtefiif 
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The Arrival.• 
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POEMS, 1842 {continued )— 

The Day-Dream {continued )— 

UEnvoi ...... 

Epilogue 

Amphion ...... 

Nt. AgnoB {reprinted from The Kcepgake, 1837; a« 

‘ St. Agnes’ Eve ’ in PoSnii, ed. 10, 

J^electiom, 1865) ... 

Sdr Galahad (^so in Seleetinna, 1805) . 

Edward Gray (also in SehclionSf 1805). 

Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue . 

La<Jy Clare (also in Sclection-n, 186.5) 

The lx>rd of Burleigh (also in Selectiofifit 1805) 

Sir l.iai4ioelot and Queen (Juinevere 
A Farewell (also in Seleriions, 1805) 

The Beggar Maid (also in Selections, 1865) 

The Vision of Sin (also in Selectionn, 1865) 

Thu Skipping Bopc (not reprintedr by the author 
od. 6. J8.50) . , 

* Move eastward, happy earth, and leave’ 

* Break, break, break' (also in Selectioni, 1865) 

The Poet’s Kong (also in Selections, 1865) 

I Note in 1842 and 1843 editions. The Idyl o/ ‘ Dora 
wiis partly suggcslHl by one of Miss Milford’s 
pastorals; and the ballad of Lady* Clare, by the 
novel of ‘ Inheritance.'] • 

ft 

[Poems added various tuitions between the fourth (1846) 
* and the eighth (1853).] i 
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The Golden Year (first appearance, cd^ 4, 1846; also 

• in Selections, 1865) . . , . . . 

• Th5 Deserted Htyise (reprinted from Poems, Chiefiy 

lyrical, 1830. in Poems, ed. 5, 1848) . ! . 39* 

* To-(reprinted from ‘ Stamfts to-,’ Eapuminer, 

blarcU 24,1840; in Poems, eds. 6 and 7, I860 and 

1861, and as ‘ ^-. after reading a lafe and 

Letters,’ in Poems, ed. 8, 1863). See p.«B14. 

To t^e Queen (first appearance, ed. 7, 1851; alE» in *• 
Seleeiidns, 1865).. 1 
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Edwin Morris; or, the lAke (first appearance, ed. 7, 
1851). •See p. 403. * 

• * Come hot, when 1 am dead ’ (reprinted^ from 

* Stanras *, Keep^ke. 1851; in Poems, ed%7,* 
18$I, and SekcHoiu, 180^. See p. 407. 
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The Eagle. Fragment (first apj^^aranoe* ed. 7, 1851; 
dlso in Seleeiiona, 1865). See p. 408. 

To £. L., on his Travels in Greece (first appearance, 

* ed. 8 , 1853). See p. 419. 

The Sea: Fairies (reprinted from Poems, Chufiy 
Lyrieah 1830; in Poem*, ed. 8 , 1853; and 
Seiectionst 1865) . . ' . .. . .44 

• ■ ‘ ■ • ♦ 
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TO THE QUEEN 

[First published in Potman seventh edition, IRSlj 

Revered, beloved—0 you that hold 
A nobler office upon earth 
Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old, 

Victoria,—si^ce your Royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
Tiffs laurel g^ner from the brows 
Of him that utter'd nothing base; 

And should ^our greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To tn&ke de^iand of modern rhyme 
If aught of ancient wortli bo there; 

• 

Then—while a* sweeter music wakes. 

And thro* wil(^ March the throstle ealls^ 
Where all about your palac(^-waUs 
The sufti-lit almond>blossom shakes— 

Take, Madam, this poor book of song, 

For tho’ the faults w'ere tliick as dust 

• In vacaht chambers, 1 could trust 
Yourakindness. May you rule us loi|g» 

And leave us rulers of your blood 
As nable till the latest day! 

•M|y cjiildren of our children say, 

*She wrought her pedjple* lasting* good; 

9 
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TO fHB QUEEN 

* Her court was pure; her life serene ; 

God gave her |^oe; her land repoi^ 
A thousand claims to reverence closed^ 
In her rA Mother, Wife and Queen; 

c 

* And statesmen at her council met 

Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The hounds of freedom wider yeh 

* By shaping some august decree, ' 

Which kept lior throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people^s will, 
!4nd compass’d by the inviolate sea.’ 


March, 1851. 



POEMS, CHIEFLY LYM0AL 

[First published 1830] 

CLARIBEL 

A MELODY 

» . I 

Where •daribel lo\v>lieth 
^ The breves pause and die. 

Letting the roi^-leaves fall: 

Bul^ the solemn oak-tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 

With an ancient melody 
Qf an inward agony, 

Where Claribel low-yeth. 

f 

II 

At eve the •beetle boometh 
^thwart the thicket lone: * 

At noon the '^Id bee hummeth 
About the moss’d headstone: 

At midnight the moon cometh, 

Anjji looketh down alane. 

Her song the lintwhite swelleth, 

The cl^r-voiced mavis dwelleth^ 

The callow thros^e lispeth, 

The slumbrous wave outwelleth^ 
flihe babbling ‘runnel ciispeth, 
hollow grot replieth 
Where C^ribel Idw-Reth. 
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LILIAN 

I 

Airy, fairy Lilian, 

Flitting, fairy Lilian, 

When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 

She’ll not tell me if she love me. 
Cruel little Lilian. 

II 

When my passion seeks 
Fleasance in love-sighs 
She, looking thro* and thro’ me 
Thoroughly to undo me. 

Smiling, never speaks : 

So innoeent-arch, so cunning-siniple. 
From beneath her gather’d wimple 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes, 
Till the lightning laughters dimple 
The Imby-roses in her chee&; 
Then away she Hies. 

III 

Prythee weep, Mky Lilian! 

Gaiety without eclipse 
Wearieth me, May 'Lilian : 

Thro* my very heart it thrillcth 
When from crir^on-tlireaded lips 
Silver-treble laughW trilleth: 
Prythee weep, May Lilian, 
c 

IV 

« Praying all 1 can. 

If prayers will not hush thee, 

« Airy Lilian, 

Like a rose-leaf 1 wflk crush tkee, 
!^iry IdUan. 
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ISABEL 

1 

Eyes not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 
- With the clear-pointed ^me of chastity, 

Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane* 
Of her still spirit; locks not wide-dispread, 
Mcfdonna-wise on either side her head; 

Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity, 

Were fixed shadow's of thy fixed mood, 

Revered Isabel, the crown and head, 

The stately flower of female fortitude, 

Of perfect wifehood and pure lowlihead. 

II 

The intiStive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edged intellect to part 

Error from crime ; a prudence to w'ithhold ; 
The laws of marriage character’d in gold 
Upon the blaifbhed tablets of her heart; 

A love stil> burning upiward, giving light 
To read those law's ; aiu accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of suDtle-paced counsel in distress. 

Right to the heart and brain, tho’ undcscricd 
Winning its way w'ith extreme^gentlenQSB 
• Thro’ all the outworks of suspibious pride; 

A courage to endurci and to obey; 

A hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 

Crown’d Isabel^ thro’ all her placid life. 

The queen 4 A marriage, a moSt perfect wife. 

A 

m 

The mellow’d rpflex of a wlhter moon; 

A clear stream •flowing urith a muddy one, 

1*111 in its onward current it absorbs * 

With s^ter movemanUand in* purer light 
The vexed eddies of its wayward brother 
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ISABEL 


A leaning and upbearing parasite, 

Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite, ^ 
With cluster’d flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich^ fruit-bunches leaning on each other— 
Shadow forth thee :—the world hath not anothei 
(Tho’ all her fairest forms are types of thee, 

And thou of God in thy ^reat charity) 

Of such a finish’d chasten’d purity. 


ELEGIACS 

Low-flowino breezes are roaming the broad valley 
dimm’d in the ghjaming : 

Thoro’ the black-stomm’d pines only the far river shines. 

Creeping through blossomy rushes and bowers of rose- 
blowing bushes, ® . 

Down by the poplar tall rivulets babble ai(d fall. 

Barketh the shepherd-dog cheerly; the gi'asshopper 
carolleth clearly ; ‘ 

‘ Deeply the turtle coos ; shrilly the owlet halloos ; 

Winds creep ; dev\T3 fall cliilly : in her first sleep earth 
breathes stjlly : 

Ov(»r the pools in the .bum wator-gnats murmur and 
mourn. 

Sadly the far kine lowoih : the g][,immeling water out- 
flov'oth : 

m of^ks 8hadow'’d with pine slope to the dark hyaline. 

Low-throned Hespi^r ]s stayed between thp two peqks; 
but the Naiad ^ 

Throbhmg in mild unrest holds him beneath in her lureast. 

The ancient poetess singeth, that Hesperus all things 
bringeth, *■ ^ 

Sqioothing the wearied mind: bring me love, 
Kosajind. • ‘ * 

Thou comest morning an(i even; she eometh not morn¬ 
ing or even. 

Fal8e-ey<^ Vesper, unkind, whone is my BW4«et Brosalind ? 
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MARIANA 

, / Ifarianft^n the moated grange.*—ifeoeare %r Mtamm. 

9 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted^, one and all: 

Tl)e rusted nails fell from* the knots 
That held the pear to the garden-M$alk 
The broken sheds looked sad and strange: 
Unhfted was the clinking latch; 

Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, * My me is dreary. 

He cometh not,’ she said; 

She said, * 1 am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead ! * 

• • 

Her tears fell ci'ith the dews at even; 

Her Jkears fell egre the dews were dried; • 

She could not look on the sw'eet heaven, 

# Either at morn or eventide. 

ASter the flitting of the bats, 

When thickegt dark did trance the sky, 

She drew her casement-curtain by, 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

She only said, *The*mght is dreary, 

He someth not,’ she said; 
jShe said, * 1 am aweary, aweary, 

1 would t)iat 1 were dead! ’ 

*Upon tlm middle of the night, * 

Waking she heard ^he night-fowl crow : 

The cock sung out an hour ere light: 

From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to hes: w^ithout hope of change, 

<Ri s^p she seem’d to walk forlorn, 

Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed fnon 
About the lonely moatecT^grange. 

She only*said, * TJie day is dreary, 

Hi cometli not/ she said ; • 

*Ske said, *1 am aw^eary, 

2 would that I weim dead 


MARIANA 


About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 

And o*er jt many, round and small, 

The cluster’d marish-mosses crept, , 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

All silver-green with gnarled bark: 

For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, tlie rounding grey.^ 

She’only said, * My life is dreaiy, 

Ho cometh not,’ she said; 

She said, ‘I am aweary, aw'cary, 

1 would that I w'erc dead ! ’ 

And ever w'hen the moon was low. 

And the shrill winds w'ore up and aw'ay, 
In the wliite curtain, to and fro. 

She saw*^ the gusty shadow' sway. 

But when the moon was* very Jow', 

And wild winds bound w'ithin their cell, 
Tfio shadow of the poplar'fell ^ 
Upon her bed, across her brow'. 

She only said, ‘ The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,* she said; 

She said, * I am aw'cary, ttw eary, 

I w'ould that I w’ere dead ! * 

All day within the dreamy house. 

The doors upon their lunges creak’d; 
The blue fly sung in the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shriek’d, 
Ol* from the o^evico peer’d about. , 

Old faces glimmer’d t^ro’ the doors, 

Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 

Old voices called her from without. 

She only said, * My life is dreary, 

He cometh not,’ she said; * 

Sh^ said, *I am aweary, aweary, ( 

I would thatfl w'ere dead ! ’ 

The spairrow'’B chirrup on the roof, ^ 

Tire slow clock tictdng, and the sound 
Which to the wooing ev'ind aloof ’’ ^ 

The poplar made, did, all confound < 



MARIAKA 


Her sense; but most .she loathed the hoar 
JVhon the thiok-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and tlie day 
Was sloping toward his western bo^r. 
Then, said she, ‘ I am very dreary, 

. He will not come,’ she said; 

She wept, * I am*aw£ary, aweary. 

Oh God, that I were dead ! * 


TO 


1 

Clear>hea.ded friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sliarp laughter, cuts atwain 
_Tte knots that tangle human creeds, 
The wounding cor^s that bind and strain 
Tl^ heart until it bleeds, 

Bay-fnnged eyelRls of the mom 

Roof jiot a glance so keen as thine ; 

' If aught of prophecy bo mine, 

Thou wilt not live in vaiii. 

• II 

Low-6owering shall the Sophist sit; 
Falsehoqfi shall bare her plaited brow : 
Fair-fronted Truth shall droop not now 
With shrilling shafts of subtle wit. 

Nor martyr-flames, nor trenchant sjrords < 
Can do away that ancient lief; . 

A gentler death shall Falsehood die, 

Shot thro’ and thro’ with cunning words. ' 

in 

Wjl^k 2?nith a-leaning on her crutch, 

Wan, wasted Truth in her utmost ilbed, 
Thy kingly^ intellect shdil feed, 

Until shQ be an athlete bold, 

And weiiily with a Anger’s touch 
Those writhed limbs Jightning speed ; 
Like that strange angel which of old« 

%3 
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TO 


Until ilie breaking ^ the light, 
Wrestled with wandering Israel, 

Past Yabbok brook the livelong night. 
And hcainn’s mazed signs stood still, 

In the dim tract of Penuel. 


MADELINE 

1 

TrfOtr art not steep'd in golden languors, 
No tranced summer calm is thine, 

Ever varying Madeline. 

Thro’ light and shadow thou dost range, 
Sudden glances, sweet.and strange, • 
Delicious spites and darling angers, 

And airy forms of flitting,change. i 

n 

Smiling, frowning, evermore. 

Thou art perfect in love-lore. 

Roveahngs deep and clear are thine 
Of wealthy smiles i but who may know 
Whether smile or froiVn be fleeter^? 
Whether smile or frown be sweeter, 

Who may know ? 

Ftowns perfect-sweet along*the brow 
]Ciight-glo6min^ over eyes divine, ( 

Like little clouds sun-fiwged, are thine, 

• Ever varying Madeline. 

Thy smile and frown are not aloof 
From one ^inother. 

Each to each is dearest brother; 

Hues of the silken sheeny woof * 
Momently shot into each other. 

^1 the mystery is thine t 
Smiling, frowning, evermore. 

Thou art perfect in love^loi^e, 

Evei^ varying fiadebne. 



lfA!0M.iNE 


in 

A*8ubtle, Buddeo 
By veeriAR passioh fann’d, 

About &ee breaks and dances ■ 
When I would kiss thy hand, 

Hie flush of anger'd shame 

0'erflo\iv thy calmer glances, 
And o'er Jiilack brows drops down 
A sudden>ourved frown : 

But when I turn away, 

Thou, willing me to stay, 

Wooest not, nor vainly wranglest; 

But, looking fixedly the while, 
All my boun<&ng heart entanglest 
In a golden-netted smile; 

Then in madness and in bliss, 

If my lips should dare to . kiss 
Thy taper fillers amorously, 
Agaii^sthou blushest angerly ; 

And o'er black brows £ops down 
A sudderr-curved frown. 


THE MERMAN 

j 

Who would be 
A* merman bold, 

Sitting alone, 

Singing alone 
Under the sea, 

With i crown of gold. 

On a throne 7 

a 

u 

^ . LVoijd be a merman bold; 

I would sit and sing the whole of the day^ 

I- would fill the ^a-halls witlf a voice of power 
But at nlghj^ I iiKJUid roam abroad and pmy 
With the mermaids in and out of the rockff, 
Dressiflg %heif hair with the white sea-flower; 
And hmfhng them back t^ir flowing locks 
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THE MERMAK 


I would kiss them often under the sea, 

And kiss them again till they kiss’d me 
Laughingly, laughingly ; . 

And then we'-would wander away, away 
To the pale-green sea-grores straight and high, 
Chasing each other merrily, 

in 

There would be neither moon nor star; 

Hut the wave would make music above us afar— 
Low thunder and light in the magic night— 
Neither moon nor star. 

We twould call aloud in the dreamy dells, 

Call to each other and whoop and cry 
All night, merrily, merrily ; 

They would pelt me with starry spangles and shells, 
Laughing and clapping thpir hands between. 

All night, merrily, merrily : ^ 

But 1. would throw to them back in mine 
Turkis and agate and almondine : 

Then leaping out upon them unseen 
1 would kiss them often under the sea. 

And kiss them again till they kiss’d me 
Laughingly, laughingly. 

Oh! what a happy life were mine 
Under the hollow-hung ocean men ! 

Soft arc the moss-beds under the sea; 

We would live merrily, merrily'. 


THE MERMAID 

V^'uo would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing alone. 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea. 

In a golden curl 
With^a pomb ef pearl) 
On a throne T 



THS MERMAID 


la 


II 

1 would be a mermaid fair; 

I would sing to myself the whole of the day; 

Wi^h a comt> of pearl I would comb m^^hair; 

And still as^I comb’d I would sing and say, 

* Who is it loves me ? who loves not me ? ’ 

I would comb my hair tilf my ringlets would fall, 
Low adown, low adown, 

From under itfy starry sea-bud crown 
Low adown and around, 

And I should look like a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound, 

Over the throne 
In the midst of the hall; 

Till that great sea-snake under the sea 

From his Qpiled sleeps in the central deeps 

Would slowly trai^ himsdf sevenfold 

Rbund the ^all where I sate, and look in at thp gate 

With his ISrge calm ^es for the love of me. 

And all the mprmen under the sea. 

Would feel their immortality 

Die in their hearts |or the love of me. 

• III 

But at night I would wander %way, away, 

1 would flin^ on each side my low-flowing locks, 
And lightly v^lt fipm the throne and play * 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks; 

We would run to and*fro, and hide and seek, , 

Qn the br^ad sea-wolds in the crisnsoh shells 
Whose silvery spikes a|;e nighest the sea. 

But if any came near I would call, and shriek, . 

And adown the steep like a wave 1 would leap 

From the dlapaond-ledges that j«t from the dells; 
For I Would not be kiss’d by all who would list. 

the bolcf merry mermen under the sea 
They would sue me, and woo,^e, and ^flatter me. 

In the purple twilights under the sea; 

But the kings of ^em all would carry me,* 

Woo me, gnd«win me, and marry me. 

In the braj^olung jaspers uddef the s^; 
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THE KEEKAID 


Then all the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea 
Would curl round ray silver feet silently, 

All looking u|t for the love of me. 

And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
All things that are forked, and horned, and soft 
Would lean out from the hbllow sphere of the sea. 
Ail looking down for the love of me. 

t, « 


SUPPOSED COiJrESSIONS 

OF Jt SECOND-RATE SENSITIVS MIND NOT IN UNITY 

WITH ITSELF 

Oh God I my God ! have mercy now. 

I faint, I fall. Men say* that Thou 
Did’st die for me, for such as 
Patient of ill, and death, and scorn, 

And that my sin was as a thorn 
Among the thorns that girt Thy bifew. 
Wounding Tliy soul.—^That even now, 

In this extromest misery • 

Of ignorance, 1 should require < 

A sign! and if a bplt of fire' 

Womd rive the slumbrous summer noon 
While I do pray to Thee alone, 

Think my belief would stronger grow! 

Is jnot my human pride brought low ? 

The boastingsf of my spirit still f « 

The joy 1 had in my fiqpwill 

All cold, and dead, and eorpse^like grown' 

And what is l^t to me, but Thou, 

And faith in Thee ? Men pass ny) by; 
Christians with happy countenanoes— 

And children all seem full of Thee 1 ^ 

And women smile wjth saint-like glances 
Like Tl^e own motliier’s whmi She boW*d 
Aboi^ Thee, on that happy mom 
When angels spake to nie§ aloudi 
And Thou dnd peade ^ earth were boa^. 



SUPP06BB COimeSSIONS 

Goodwil] to me as well m all— 

1 one of them : my brothers they: 

Br&therB in Christ—a world oi peace 
And confidence, day after day ; % 

And trust and hope till things should cease, 

.And then one Heaven receive us all. 

• 

How sweet to have a common faith ! 

^To hold a* common scorn of death! 

And at a burial to hear 
The creaking cords which ground and eat 
Into my human heart, whene’er 
Earth goes to earth, with grief, not fear, 

With hopeful grief, w'ere passing sweet! 

A grief not uninformed, and dull. 

Hearted with hope, of hope as full 
As is the blood with life, or night 
And a* dark cloud wfth rich moonlight. 

To stand besidh a grave, and see 

The raA small atems wherewifih 

Are built, and smile in calm, and say— 

"' These little motes and grains shall be 
Clothed on with immortality 
More gloriouf than the noon of day. 

All that is pass’d into the flowers. 

And into beasts, and <}tber men, 

And all the Norland whirMnd showers 
From o^n vaults, and all the sea 
O’erwashes with sharp salts, again 
Sliall fleiet together all, and be 
Indued with immortality.’ > 

Thrice happy state again to be 
The tTustmi infant on the knee! 

Who lets hf waxen fingers play 
About his mother’s neck, and knows * 

Nothing beyond his mother’s eyes. ^ 

Th^ comjE^ him by night and day; 

They light his little life alway; 

He hatheno diought of coming woes ;* ^ 

‘ The Ibveatees Unas * A^grM ^ . > immortality ’ were omitted 
when the p<N|p wm liMMaporStad wita * Jvvenifie ’ in letar edkiona 
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• 

He hath no care of life or death, 

Scarce outward signs of joy arise, 

Because the Spirit of happiness 
And perftfbt rest so inward is; 

And loveth so his innocent heart. 

Her temple and her place of birth. 

Where she would ever 6'ish to dwell. 

Life of tile fountain there, beneath 
Its sadient springs, and far apart, * 

Hating to wander out on earth. 

Or breathe into the hollow air, 

Wlioso chillness would make visible 
Her subtil, warm, and golden breath, 

Wliich mixing with the infant’s blood 
Fulfils him with beatitude. 

Oh ! sure it is a special care 
Of God, to fortify from doubt. 

To arm in proof, and guard almut 
With triple-mailM trust, and cl^r 
Delight, the infant’s dawnin^f year. 

Would that my gloomed fancy w’ere 
As thine, my mother, when with brows 
Propped on thy knees, my hadds upheld 
In thine, I listen’d to thy vows, • 

For me outpour’d ki, holiest prayer— • 

For me unworthy !—and beheld ^ 

Thy mild deep eyes upraised,#that knew 
The beauty and reprise of faith, 

Ami the Clear spirit shining ^through. 

On ! whorefoitJ do we grow aw'ry • 

From roots W'hich strike deep ? why dare 

Paths in the desert ? Could not I 

Bow myself down, where thou hast knelt, 

To th’ earth—ufitil the ice would *melt 
Here, and I feel as thou hast felt ? 

What Devil had the heart to scathe 
Flowers thou had’stti reared—to brush the det 
From tlpne own lily, when thy J^ve 
Was /ieep, my mother, in the clay ?* 

Myself ? Is it thus ? Myself 7 Had*I 
So little iov^ for tKee? But why 
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Prevail’d not thy pure prayers ? Wliy pray 
Tq one who heeds not, who can save 
But will not ? Great in faith, and strong 
Against^ the grief of circumstance ^ 

M^rt thou, and yet unheard. What if 
Thou pleadest still, and seest me drive 
Through utter dark a*fuU>saird skiff. 
Unpiloted i* the echoing dance 
Of reboadt whirlwinds, stooping low * 

Unto^ the death, not sunk ! I know 
At niatins and at evensong. 

That thou, if thou wert yet alive, 

In deep and daily prayers would’st strive « 
To reconcile me with thy God. 

Albeit, my hope is grey, and cold 
At heart, thou wouldest murmur still— 

* Bring this lamb bayk into Thy fold, 

My Lord, if it be Thy will.* 

Would^t tell me I must brook the rod, , 
And dhastisemenl of human pride ; 

That pri(^, the sin of devils, stood 
Ketwixt me and the light of God ! 

Tliat hitherto I liad defied, 

And had rejected God—that grace 
Would dfop from his o’erbrimming love. 

As nianna on my wildenn^ss, 

If I would pray—^that God w'ould move 
And strike the hard hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness, 

Would issue tears of penitence • 

Which tt'ould keep green hope’s^ life. Alas ! 

I think that pride Imth now no place 
Nor sojourn in me. I am void, 

'Dark, formless, utterly destroj^^. 

WRy qpt believe then ? WHiy not yet 
Anchor thy frailty there, where'man * 

Hath moor’d^ and rested P Ask the sea 
At midi^ht,^ when the crisp slope waves 
After a tempest, rib and fret • 

Th% iR'oad-imba^ be«g}h^ ridiy l^e 
Slumbers not like a mountain tarn ? 
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SUBPOSED CONFESSIONS 

# 

Wherefore his ridges are not curls 
And rmples of an inland mere ? 

Wherefore he moaneth thus, nor oan 
Draw do^n into his vexed pools ‘ , 

All that blue heaven which hues and paves 
The other ? I am too forlorn, 

Too shaken : my own A'eakness fools 
My judgement, and my spirit whirls. 

Moved ipom beneath with doubt anU fear. 

‘ Yet,* said I, in my morn of youth, 

The unsunn’d freshness of my strength, 

When I went fortli in quest of truth, 

* n is man's privilege to doubt. 

If so bo that from doubt at length. 

Truth may stand forth unmoved of change. 

An image with profulgent brows, 

And perfect limbs, as frdm the storm 
Of running fires and fluid range 
Of law'less airs, at last stood out 
This excellence and solid form 
Of constant beauty. For the Ox * 

Feeds in the herb, and sleeps, or fills 
The horned valleys all about, 

And hollows of the fringed hjills • 

In summer heats, vtith placid* lows 
Unfearing, till his own blood flows. 

About his hoof. And in the fflocks 
The lamb rejoioetli in the year, 

Apd raoetji freely with his ffere,. 

And answers to his mother*8 calls « 

From the flower'd furrow- In a time, 

Of which he wots not, run short pains 
Through his warm heart; and then, from whence 
He knows not, t>n his light there lalls 
A shadow; and his native slope. 

Where he was wont to leap and climlS 
Floats from his siclpand filmed eyes. 

And something in the darkness ^raws 
His forehead earthward, and he dies.^ 

Shall man live thus, ip joy and hope 
As a young'lamb, v^o cannot dream, < 
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‘.Living, but that he sliall live on ? 

Shall we not look into the laws 
Of^lifo and death, and things that seem, 

^ And th^s tliat be, and analyse % 

' Our double nature, and compare 
AU creeds till we have found the one, 

If one there be ? ’ Af njie ! 1 fear 
All may not doubt, but eveiyw’hero 
Some mu^ clasp Idols. Yet, my God, 

Whom call I lool ? Let Thy dove 
Shadchv me over, and my sins 
Be unremember’d, and Thy love 
Enlighten me. Oh teach me yet 
Somewhat before the heavy clod 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that sharp-headed worm begins 
In the^ gross blackness underneath. 

Oh weary life *. oh weary death! 

Oh spk^t and heart made desolate! 

Oh damned vacillating state! 


SONG.—THE OWL 
1 

• • 

When cats run home and light is come, 

And d!ew is, cold upon the ground, 

And the far-off stream is dumb, 

And the whirring sail goes round, 

And* the whirring sail goes coudd; 

Alone and warning his five wits, 

The white owi in the belfry sits. 

ii 

JP^ien merzT milkmaids click the latch, 

Add rarely smells the new-mown bay, 

And the cock hath j^ng beneath the thatch 
Twice or‘thrice his roundelay, 

Twiclb or*thrioe his roundelay; 

•Alone and warming his five wits, 

Jibe whft;e owl in* dfe belfi^ sits. 
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SECOND SONG TO THE OWL 

1 

Thy tuwhits are lull’d I wot, 

Thy tuwhoos of yesternight. 

Which upon the dirk afloat, 

So took echo with delight, 
tSa took echo with delight, ^ 

That her voice untuneful grown, 
Wears all day a fainter tone. 

II 

1 would mock thy chaunt anow; 

But I cannot mimick it; 

Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, • 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit. 

With a lengthen’d loud halloo^ 
Tuwhoo, tuwliit, tuwhit, tuwhdh-o-o. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN 

NIGHTS , 

* « 

When the breeze of a joyful daw;n blew free 

In the silken sail of infanoyf 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 

, I. The forward-flowing tide} of time; 

And many h ^et^ny summer-mom/ 

Adown the Tigris I w^s borne, Jaa ( 

By Bagdat’s shrines of fretted gold. 
High-walled gardens green and old; 

True Mussul^n was 1 and swarn. 

For it w'as in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasohid. 

Anight my shallop, rustling thro* 

Thp low and lilj^ed f<^ge, 'drove 
I'lie fragrant, glistening deeps, and 
The citroif-shado^ in the blue: 



RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS U 

By gardeit pgrches on the brim« i 
The costly doors flung open wide, 

Gold glittering thro* kmplight dim, 

And ^roider’d sofas on each side % 

In eooth it was a goodly time, 

. For it was in the gulden prime 
Of good Harouft Ali‘£^<^hid. 

Often, where clear-stemm'd platans^gi^ard 
The outlet, di^ I turn away 
The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the mam river sluiced, where all 
The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
•Was and deep inlay 

Of bnudedblooms unmown, whieh crept 
Adown to where the water slept. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

Fhr it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alilaschid. 

A motion from the riven won 
Ridged tthe.. smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro’ the star-strown calm, 

[Until anotii€| night in night f 
I enter’d, from the clearer light, 

Imbower’d vaults of pillar’d palm, ^ 

Imprisoning sweets, whiCh, as they clomb '' 
Heavenward, were stay’d beneath the domev 
Of hollow Soughs.—A goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschijl. • 

Still onward ; and* the clear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 

From the green rivage many a fall 
Of diamond riUets musical,* 

,Thrc^* little crystal arches low' 

Down from the central fountain’s flow 
Fall’n silver-chiming, seem’d to shake 
The 8park^ng flints beneath the pcow. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, • 

* Bor ft was in the golden prime 
fit good Haroun Airaschid.* 
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Above thro' many a bowery turn 
A walk with vary-oolour’d shells 
Wander’d engrain’d. On either side 
All round about the fragrant marge 
From fluted vase, and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large, 

Some dropping low their crimson bells 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiars, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime* 

(X good Haroun Alraschid. 


Far off, and where the lemon-grove 
‘In closest coverture upsprung. 

The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung; ' 
r K 4 >t ~he ;. but something whioh p^e^s’d 
) The darkness o£^ iha^orld, jieli ght r 

Ceasing not, minglcMl, unifepress’d, ' 
Apart from place, withholding^ time. 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good l£broun Alraschid. 


O 


( 


Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber’d : the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo’d of summer wii^: 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Flush’d all the leaves with rich gold-green. 
And, flowing rapidly between 
Their fnteismces, counterchanged t 
The level lake with diainond-^ots 
Of dark and bright. A lovdy time, 

For it was in the golden prime 

Of good^ Haroun Alraschid f 




Dark-blue the deep s^diei^ overhead. 
Distinct with vi^id stars inlaid, 

Grew darker from that und^-^me: 
Sp, leaping lightly from the boatf 
With silver anchor left afloat, • e * 
In marv&l whence \hat glory came ^ 
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« 

Upon me, «8 in i^p I sank 
pi cool Mt tiirf TiTOn the bmik, 

Entranced with that place and time, 

So ^worthy of^the golden primed 
(K good Haroun Alrasohid. 

Thence thro’ the gaplen I was drawn— 

A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 

And mtpiy a shadow-chequered lawn 
Eull of the city’s stilly sound, * * 

And deep myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks. 

Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 

Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the time, 

In honour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

With dazed vision* unawares 
From the l^ng alley’s latticed shade 
Emerged, I cafne upon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat. 

Right t>b the carven cedarn doors. 

Flung inwwfd over spangled floors, 
Broad-baled lights of marble stairs 
Ran up withjgolden balustrade, 

Alter the fashion ol^the time. 

And humour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun ^aschid. 

The fourscore v'indows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 

IA million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvdhi look’d to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream’d 
Upon the mooned domes ah>of 
Jn inmo^ Bagdat, till there seem’d 
*Hun4red8 of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-riewn, that marvellohs time. 
To cmebrate the goldfen prime 
0| good Haroun Alraschid. 

Then stole I up, an49 trancedly 
'Gazfd on the Persian girl akine. 
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Serone with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darkness, and a brow of pearl 
Tressed witli redolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl, 

Flowing beneath her rose<liued zone; 
The sweetest lady of the time, 

Well worthy of the golden prime 
/ Of good Haroun' Alraschid. 

Six columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, from w'hich 
'Down-droop’d, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlandcd and diaper’d 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride, ** 
Sole star of all that place and time,^ 
••I saw him—in his golden prime, 

Thb Good Haroun Alraschid ’ 

ODE TO MEMORY 


Thou who s^ealest fire, 
t From the fountains of the past,. 

To glorify the present; oh^ haste, 

Visit my low desire! 

‘ • Strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

1 faint in this obscurity, 

Thou dewy dawn of memory. 

II 

ikimf not as thoif earnest of late, 

Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day; but robed in soften’d "light 
Of orient 8tateA> 

Whilomo thou earnest with the morning mist, 
Even as a maid, whose stately brow ^ 

The dew-impearled winds of dawn have< kisr’d, 
W'^hen lAie, as ihou, 
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Stays on her floating locks the lovely freight 
Of ove^rflowing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orient green, giving safe pledge of fruits, 

Which in wintertido shall star 
The black diebrth with brilliance rare. 

«• 

.711 

I 

Whilome thou earnest with the morning mist, 

And with^ the evening cloud, ^ « 

Showering thy gleaned wealtli into my open breast 
(Those peerless flowers which in the rudest wind 
Never grow' sere, 

When rooted in the garden of the mind, 

Because they are the earliest of the year). 

Nor was the night thy shroud. 

In sweet dreams softer than unbroken rest 
Thou ledd.est by tlio hand thine infant Hope. 

The eddying of hfir garments ^aught from thee 
The light thy great presence ; and the cope 
Of the *iialf-attain'd futurity. 

Though dec^ not fathomless, 

Was cloven with the million stars which tremble 
O’er'the deep mind of dauntless infancy. 

Small thought v'as* there of life’s distress ; 

For sure shc*dcem’4 no mist of earth could dull 
Those spirit-thrilling eyes soekeen and beautiful: 
Sure she was nigher to licaven’s spheres, 

Listening the loMly music flowing from 
The illimitable years. 

O strengthen me, enlighten me 
I faint ini;his obscurity, 

JPiou dewy dawn of memory. 

IV 

Come Jorth 1 charge thee, arise, 

^ou of t^e many tongues, the myriad eyes! 

Thou comest not with shows of flaunting* vinee 
Unto mine inner eye, • 

Divin^t Memory! 

Thou weri not nurs^ by the waterfall 
Which*ev%r sbunds and shvie^ , 

A pillarvof white light upon the wall 
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ODE TO MEMORY 


Of purple cliffs, aloof descried : 

Come from the woods that belt the grey hill-side^ 
Tlie seven elms, the poplars four 
That stand beside my father’s door, 

And cliiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand, 

Or dimple in tlie dark of rushy coves, 

Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 

In 'evfery elbow and turn, 

Tlie filter’d tribute of the rough woodland. 

O ! hither lead thy feet! 

Pour round mine ears the livelong bleat 
Of th<^ thiek-flecced sheep from wattled folds. 
Upon tlie ridged wolds. 

When the first matin-song hath 'waken’d loud 
Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 

Wliat time the amber mom , # 

Forth gushes frtim beneath a low'-ljjing cloud. 

V 

Large dowries doth the raptured eye 
To the young spirit present 
When first she is wed ; * 

And like a bride of old 
In tiiumph IchI, ^ - 

With music and sweet showers 
Of festal flowers, 

Unto the dwelling she must sw’ay. 

Well 'nast thou done, great artist Memory, 

In setting round tliy first experiment 
With royal frame-work af WTought gold; 
Needs must thou dearly love thy first essay^ 

And foremost in thy various gallery 
J^laco it, whore sweetest sunlight falls 
Upon the storied -walls; 

For the discovery 

And newness of thine a«t so pleased thee, 

That all w'hich thou hast drawn of fairest 
Or boHost since, but lightly weighs * 

W’ith tliee unto the loye thou bearcat 
The first-born thy genius. Artist-like, 
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Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the^prime labour of thine early days: 

No matlier what the sketch might be; 

Wh^her the high field on the bushless P5ke, 

Or even a semd-built ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea, 

Overblown with murmurs liarsh, 

Or even a lowly cottage whence we see 
Stretch’d wide and wild the waste enormous nmrsli^ 
Where from the frequent bridge, 

Like emblems of infinity, 

The trenched w’aters run from sky to sky; 

Or a garden bower’d close 

With plaited alleys of the trailing rose, 

Long alleys falling dowm to twilight grots, 

Or opening upon level plots 
Of crowned lilies, standing near 
Purple-spiked lavender : ^ 

Wftither in^^fter life retired 
From brawimg storms'. 

From, weary wjnd, 

With youthful fancy reinspirod, 

We may hold converse w'ith all forms 
Of the many-sided mind, 

And those whom paspion hath not blinded, 
8ubtle-thoughted, myriad-minded. 

My friend, with you to live alone. 

Wore how much better than to own 
A crown, a sceptre, and a throne! 

O strengthen me, enlighten mo I 
1 faint in this obscurity, 

Thqu dewy dawn of memory. 

SONG 

I 

A SPIRIT haunts the year’s ^st houm 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 

To himseif he talks; 

For ct c^ventide, listening earnestly, 

At his work you may he^r Aim solf and sigh 



SONG 


2d 

In the walks ; 

Earthward ho boweth the heavy stall^s 
Of the mouldering flowers : 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflow’ei; 

Over its grave i* the eiirth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 

Heavily hangs ,the tiger-lily. 

. n 

The air is damp, and hush'd, and close. 

As a sick man's room when he taketh repose 
An hour before dcatli ; 

My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 
At*the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath, 

And tJio year’s last rose. 

Heavily hangs the brbad sunflower 
Over its gravx i’ the eartYi so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, ^ 

Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

ADELINE 


Mystery of mysteries, , 

Faintly smiling Adeline, 

Scarce of earth nor all divine. 

Nor unhappy, nor a^ rest, 

Hut beyond expression fair 
Witfi thy floating flaxen hdir ; 
Thy rose-lips and full* blue eyes 

Take the heart from out my breast. 
Wherefore^ those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline V 

«. II 

Whence that aery bloom .of thine, 

Like a lily which the sun I' 

Looks thro* in his sad decline, 

And a rose-bush ,Jeans upon, 

Thou that faintly smilest still. 



ADELINE 


As a Naiad in a well, 

Looking at the set of day, 

0T a phantom two hours old 
Of maiden past away, 

Ere the placid lips be cold ? 

.Vherefore those faint smiles of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline ?* 

HI 

Wliat hope or fear or joy is thine ? 

Who talketh with thee, Adeline ? 

Eor sure thou art not all alone : 

Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure w'ith thine own ? 

Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt their wings ? 
Or in stillest evenings 
With'what voice tlic violet woos 
To his heart 'the silver dow's ? 

C>r w'hen little airs arise, 

How*^ the merry bluebell rings 
To the mosses underneath ? 

Hast thou look’d upon the breath 
Of the lilies at sunrise ? 

Wlierofore tliat faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy, dreafhing Adelipe ? 

• iv 

Some honey-converse feeds tliy mind, 
Some spirit of^ a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
His durtains, wasting odorofls sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 

What aileth thee ? whom waitest thou 
With thy soften’d, shadow’d brow, 

And those dew-lit eves of thine, 
QShou faint smiler, Adeline ? 

V • 

Lovest thou* the doleful wind 

Wlien tliou gazest at the skies ? 
•Dgth t>he low-tongued Orient 

'gander from the^side of the mom, 



ADELINE 


Dripping with Sabaean spioo . 
On thy pillow, lowly bent 
With melodious airs lovelorn, 
Brei^thing Light against thy fac 9 ,' 
While his locks a-dropping twined* 
Round thy neck in subtle ring 
Make a carcanet 6f rays, 

And ye talk together still, 

' In the language wlierewith "Spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill ? 
Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline. 


A CHARACTER 

With a lialf-glance.upon the sky» 

At night he said, ‘The wanderings 
o Of this most intricate Pniverse » 

Teach mo the nothingness of ihin|[s.* 

Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. 

Ho spake of beauty : thkt the dull 
Saw no divinity in grass, 

Life in dead btones, or spirit in air ; 

Then looking as ’twero in a glass, 

He smooth’d his chin and sleek’d his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful. 

Ho of virtue : not the gods 

More purely, when they wish to charm 
Pallas and Juno sitting by : 

And with a sweeping of the arm. 

And a lack-lustre dead^blue eye, 

Devolved his rounded poriodts. 

Must delicately hour by hour 
' He canvass’d Human mysteries, 

And trod on silk, as if the .winds 
<Blew his own praises in his ey4s, 

And stjpod alopf from oiher mindic 
In impotence of fancied power. 
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With lim depress’d as he were meek, 
Himself unto hijmself he sold: 

Cpon himself himself did feed: 

Quiet, dispassionate, and cold, ^ 

Anf other than his form of creed, 
With chisell’d features clear and sleek. 


THE POET 

'The p(^t in a golden clime was bom, 

With golden stars above; 

• Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. • 

He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 

He saw thro’ his own soul. 

The marvel of the everlasting w'ill, 

^ An open sciipli, • 

Before him^lay : witlf echoing feet he thrcadeU 
The secretest walks of fame: 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And wing’d with flame, 

Like Indian rpeds blown from his silver tongue, 

And pf so fierce*a flight, ^ 

Prom Calpe unto Caucasus tfley sung. 

Filling %^iih light 

And vagrant melodies the winds which bore 
Them earthward lill thw lit; • 

Th^, like tUb arrow-seeds of the field flower. 

The fruitful wit • 

Cleaving, took root, and springing forth anew 
Where’er tl^py fell, behold, • 

Like tf the mother plant in semblance, grew 

* A fldWer all gold, 

And bravely furnish’d all abroad to fling 
The wingied shafts of truth. 

To throng with stately blooms the breathing* spring 
Of Hope and Youth. 
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So many minds did gird their orbs with beams, 
Tho* one did fling the fire. 

Heaven flow'd upon the soul in many dreams ^ 
Of iiigh desire. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden phow’d, 

And thro' the wreaths of floating dark upcurl’d 

.. Hare sunrise flow’d. 

• • 

And Freedom reared in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow, 

When rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Melted like snow. 

c 

There was no blood upon her maiden robes 
Sunn’d by those orient skies ; 

But round about the circles of tlio globes 

Of lier kf3en eyes • 

And in jier raiment's liem was traced in i^me 
Wisdom, a name to shako ' ^ 

All evil dreams of power—^a sacred naipe. 

And when she spake, 

Her words did gather thunder as l^iey ran, 

And as tlie lightning to the thundei^ 

Which follows it, riving the spirit of man, 

^ Making etirth wonder, 

So was their meaning to her words. No sw'ord 
^ Of wrath lior right arm whyl'd. 

But oife poor •poet’s scroll, and with his word 
She shook the world. 


THE POET»S MINO 

I 

Vex not thou the poet's mind • 
With thy shallow wit; • 

Vex* not thou the poet’s mind ; 
For thou cansi not fathom it. 
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Clear and Wight it should bo over, 

Flowing like a crystal river ; 

Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

11 

Park-brow’d sophist, come not aiioar; 

All the place is hdly grouhd ; 

Hollow smile and frozen sneer 
Ctmie not hero. 

Holy water will I pour 
Into evoiy spicy flower 
Of tho laurel-shrubs that hedge it around. 

The flowers would fau\t at vour cruel cheer. 

In your eyo there is death, 

There is frost in your breath 
Which would blight the plants. 

Wjiore you stand you cannot hear 
From the gro\Vs within 
The wila-bird’s din.** 

In tht^Tieart of life gaid**n tho ineny’^ bird cliants, 
It would iffill to tho ground if you eunic in. 

In the middle Icajis a fountain 
Like sheet lightning, 

Ever brightening 
With a»low melodious thunder ; 

All day and all night it j.s»cver drawn 
From tlip brain of the purple mountain 
Which 8tands«in tlio di.stance yonder : 

It springs on a level of bowery lawn. 

And the mountaid draws it from Hj.‘aven a^ovd^ 

• And it sings a song of undyiiig*lovc ; 

And yet, tho’ its voi#c be so clear and full, • 
You never would hear it ; your cans are so dull; 
So keep where you are : you are foul with sin ; 
It would sltfink to the earth it you came in. 
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NOTHING WILL DIE 

Whjsn will the stream bo aweary of flowing 
Under my eye ? 

When will the wind be aweary of blowing 
Over the sky ? 

* When will the cloudd bo aw^eary of fleeting ? 

When will the heart be aweary of beating ? 

• nature die V 

Never, oh ! ’*^never, nothing will die ; 

The stream fltnvs, 

The Avind blows. 

The cloud fleets, 

The heart beats, 

Nothing will die. 

Nothing will die ; 

All things will change 
Through eteiyiity. 

*Tis the world’s winter ; 

Autumn and summer 
Are gone long ago. 

Earth is dry to the centre, 

But spring a new <Sromor— 

A spring rich and strange. 

Shall make the winds blow 
Round and round. 

Through and througl^. 

Here and there. 

Till the air 
And the ground 

Shall be filled 't^th life anew. 

'rho world -w'as never made ; 

It will change, but it will not fade. 

So let the wind range ; 

For even and morn 
Ever will be 
Through' eternity. 

Nothing was born ; 

'• Nothing will die ; 

All things W.U1 -change. 
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ALL THINGS WILL DIE 

Clearly the blue river chimes in its flowing 
* * * Hnder my eye; * 

Warmly and broadly the south winds are blowing 
* Over the sky. • 

One after another the white clouds are fleeting ; 
Every heart Uiis May morning in joyance is l^ating* 
Full merrily ; 

Yet all things must die. 

The stream will cease to flow ; 

The wind will cease to blow; 

The clouds will cease to fleet; 

The heart will cease to beat; 

For all things must die. 

^1 things must^ die. 

Spring will cq^ne never mqre. 

0^1 ! vanity ! • 

Deatll waits at ftie door. 

See ! our.friends are all forsaking 
The wine and the merrymaking. 

We are called—we must go. 

Laid low, very low, 

In the dhrk wo* must lie. 

The *hicriy glees are stilV;* 

The voice of the bird 
Shall no more be heard, 

Nor the wind on the hill. 

Oh ! misery ! 

Hatk ! death is calling 
While I speak *r) ye, 

The jaw is falling. 

The red cheek paling, 

The siprong limbs failing t 

I^E) with the warm blood mixing; 

Ihe eyeballs fixing. • 

Nine tiipes goes the*passing bell : 

Ye^merry souls, farewell. 

J^hcvoid earth 
^ad a birth. 
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ALL THINGS WILL DIE 

As all men know 
Long ago. 

And the old earth must die. 

So let the warm winds range. 

And the blue wave beat the shore ; 
For even and morn 
Ye will never s(5e 
Tlirough eternity. 

. All things were born. 

Ye will come never more, 

For all things must die. 


THE DYING SWAN 

I 

The plain was grassy, wild and bare, 

Wide, wild, and open to the air, 

Which had built ,np everywhere 
* An under-roof of doleful grey. 

With an inner voice the river ran, 

Adown it floated a dying swan, 

And loudly did lament. 

It was the middle of the ‘day. 

Ever the weary wind went on, 

And took thc^ reed-tops as it went. 

II 

f 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 

^\nd white against the cold-white sky, 

Shone out 4.heir crowning snows. i 
One willow over th^ river wept, 

And shook the wave as the wind did sigh ; 
Above in the wind was the swallow. 

Chasing itself at its own wil<^ w'jll. 

And far thro’ the marish green and still 
Th^ tangled water-courses slept, 

Shot over with piurple, and green, and yellow. 

III 

The wild swan’s death-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste lAacS with joy 
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Hidden in sorrow : at first to the ear 
The warble was low, and full and clear ; 

And floating about the under-sky, 

.Prevailing jn weakness, the coronach sk>le 
Sometimes*afar, and sometimes anear ; 

But anon her awful jubilant voire, 

With a music strange aitd pnanifold, 

Flow’d forth on a carol frt*e and bold 

As wlien a niighty people rejoice 

W’ith shawms, and with cymbals, and harps of gold, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 

Thro’ the open gates of the city afar. 

To the shepherd who wateheth the evening star. 
And the creeping mosses and e.lambering weeefs, 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank. 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 

And the .wave-worn horns of the eclK)ing bunk. 

And the silvery ^narish*-llowers that throng 
The desoljitc creeks and pools among, 

Were fldbded over ^dth eddying song. 


A DIRGE 


Now ie done th}^ long day’s work ; 
Fold thy palms across thy breast, 
Fold thine arms^ turn to thy rest. 

Liet them rave. 

Shadows of the silver birk 
Sweep the greei^ that folds tliy grave. 
Let them rave. 

II 

Thi^o nor carketh care nor slander ; 
Nothing but the small cold worm 
Fretteth thine enshr<wded form. 

JiCt ftiem rave. 

Light and shadow ever wander 
O^er the green tha^ folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 
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A DIRGE 


III ■ 

Thou wilt not turn upon thy bed ; 
Chauntcth not the brooding bee * 
Sweeter tones than calumny ? 

Let them rave. 1 

Thou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 

r 

IV 

Oocodiles wept tears for thee ; 

The woodbine and cglatere 
Drip sweeter dews Uian traitor's tear. 
Let them rave. 

Haiti makes music in the tree 
O’er the green that folds tliy grave. 

Lc't them rave. 

V* 

Round thee 'blow, self-pleached dccp» 
Branil)le-ro.ses, faint aftd pale, « 

And long purples of the dale. 

Let them rave. 

Tlicse in every shower creep 
Thro’ the green that fcA'ds thy grave. 
Let them rave. • 

f , • 

’ VI 

The gold-eyed kingeup.s fine*. 

The frail bhn‘bell peerefh over 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 

* , Lf‘t them rave. 

Kings have no such couch as tViine, . 
As I lie green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 

vir 

Wild w'ords wander here and there 
Giod’s great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused : 

But let them-.raVe. 

« The balm-cricket carols clear « 

In the green th^t folds thy grav« « 

* Let \hem rave. 
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THE DESERTED HOUSE 


i 

Live and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 

Leaving dooif an.d windows wide : 
Careless tenants tliey! 

II 

All within is dark as night: 

In the windows is no light; 

And no murmur at the door, 

So frequent on its hinge before. 

III 

Close the door, the shutters close, 

• Or thro* the windows we shall see 
The nakedness apd vacancy 
V the dark«deserted house. 

• IV 

Come away : no more of mirth 

Is hci» or merry-making sound. 

The house was builded of the earth, 

Xnd shall fall again to ground. 

• V 

Come away: for Life and Thought 
Here no Iqnger dwell; 

But in a city glorious— • •• 

A i^Veat and distant city—^ave bought 
A mansion itiforruptil)lc. 

Would they could have stayed witli us ! 


LOVE AND DEATH 

What time the mighty modn was gathering light 
Love paced thq thy my plots of Paradise, 

And all abbut him roll’d his lustrous cyes^ 

Wheft, tairntng round a cassja, full in view 
Death, talking all alone oeneath a*yew, 
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LOVE AND DEATH 


And talking to hiniscdf, first met his sight : 

‘ You must hegono,’ said Death, * these walks are mine.* 
Lovcj wept and spread his sheeny vans for flight; 

Yet ere h(i parted said, ‘ Tliis hour is thine : 

'riiou art tlie shadow of life, and as the tree 
Stands in tlie sun and shadows all beneath, 

Sn in the light of great .eternity 

life emirKuit oreatos the shade of death; 

Tin? shadJ)W'passijth when the tree shall fall. 

Hut I shall reign for ever over nil.’ 


THE KRAKEN 

Below the thunders of the upp(3r deep ; 

Far far beneath in the abysmal sea, 

His ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep 
'file Kralo'ii sl(‘efX!th : faintest sunlights flee 
About lii.s shadowy sides ; above him swell 
Huge sponges of millennial "growth ano height 
And far away into the Ki(;kly light 
From many a wondrmis grot and secret cell 
UnniirnlMu’d and enormous pplyj)! 

W'innow with giant fins the sfumlHuang green. 
Tliere hath he lain for ages anti w'ill lie 
Battening u[K>n hiig,^ sea worms in his slee]», 
Until the latter tire shall heat the deep ; 

1’hen once hy men and angels to bo seen. 

In ro.'uing he sludl rise and on the surface die. 


THE BALLAD •of ORIANA 

My heart is wasted with my woe, 

Oriana. * 

Tliere is no rest for me below, 

** Oriana, 

When the long durf wolds are ribb’d with snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 

Oriana, 

Alone I w'ander to,and fro, 

Oriana. 
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THE BALLAD OF ORIANA 

Ere the light on dark was growing, 
Oriana, 

At midnight the cock was crowing, 

^ Oriana : • 

'Winds* were blowing, waters flowing, 
We heard the steeds to battle going, 
Oriana; • 

Aloud the hollow bugle blowing, 
*Oriana. 


In the yew-wood black as night, 
Oriana, 

Ere I rode into the fight, 

Oriana, 

While blissful tears blinded my sight 
By star-shine and by moonlight, 
Oriana, 

I to thee my*troth did plight, 

•* Oriana* 


She stood upon the castle wall, 

Oriafla : 

She watchM nw crest among them all, 
Oriana: • 

She saw^me fight, she neard me call. 
When forth tjjiere stept a foe man tall, 
Oriana, 

Atween me and* the castle wall, 

Oriana. 


The bitter arrow went aside, 

Qriana: • 

The false, false arrow went aside, 

• Oriana: 

The damned arrow glaired aside, 

And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
• Orfana! ^ 

Thy^liegrt, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana ! 


«3 
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THE BALLAD OF OBIANA 


Oh ! narrow, narrow was the space, 
Oriana. 

Loud, loud rung out the bugle’s brays, ^ 
Oriana. 

Oh ! doathful stabs were dealt a^jace. 
The battle deepen’d in its place« 

Oriana; • 

But I was down upon my face, 

» * Oriana. • 


They should liavc stabb’d me where I lay, 
Oriana ! 

• How could I rise and come away, 

Oriana ? 

How could I look upon tlie day ? 

They should have stabb’d mo where I lay, 
Oriana— • 

They should haV/^ trod me ilito cla;^, 

• Oriana. 


O breaking heart that will not break, 

Oriana! • 

O pale, pale far;e so sweet and ngteek, 

Oriana/ ^ * 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not^ speak, 

And then the tears run do^iw^n my cheek, 
Oriana : 

^What wantest thou T whom dost thou seek. 
Oriana ? 


I cry aloud : none hear my cries, 
Oriana. 

Thou comest atween me and the skies, 
. Oriana. 

I fe^ the tears blood arise 
Up from my heart unto my eyes, 
Oriana. * 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 

&iana.' 
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THE BALLAD OF ORIAKA 

• O cursed hand I O cursed blow ! 

Oriana! 

or happy thou that liest low, 

Oriana! 

All nii^t the silence seems to flow 
Reside me in my utter woe, 

Oriana. • 

A weary, weary way I go, 

Oriana. 

When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 
Oriana, 

I walk, I dare not think of thee, 

Oriana. 

Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 

I dare not die and come to thee, 

Oriana. 

I hear the roaring of the sea, 

Oriana 

aRCUMSTANCE 

Two" children in two neighbour villages 
Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas; 

Two strangefs meeting at a festival; 

Two lovers wliispeiing by an^ orchai^ wall; 

Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease; 

Two graves grass-^reen beside a grey churcb-towdt. 
Wash’d with still rains and dai^>blossomed; 

Two children in one* hamlet born and bred; 
runs th^ round of life from houjr to* hour. 

WE ARE FREE 

Thb windg, as at their houftof birth, 

* Leaning upon the ridged sea, 

Breamed low around the rolling ear^ 

With mellow preludes, * We are free.* 

The stream^ through many a lilied row 
Down-carolling to the crisped sea, ^ 
Bov^tinkled with a bell-like flow 
A^een the blossoifls, ** We are free.* 
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THE SEA-FAIRIES 

Slow sail’d tho weary mariners and saw, 

Betwixt the green brink and the running foam,.. 
Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To little harps of gold ; and while they mused, 
Whispering to eacli other half in fear, 

Shrill music reach’d them on the middle sea. 

Whither away, whither away, whither away ? fly no 
more. 

Whither away from the high green field, and the happy 
blossoming shore ? 

Day and night to the billow the fountain calls; 

Down show(^r the gambolling waterfalls 
From wandering over the lea : 

Out of the livc-groen heart of the dells 
They freshen the silvery-crimson shells, 

And thick with white shells the clover-hill swells 
High over the full-toned sea : ’» 

O hither, come hither and furl your sails, 

Come hither to mo and to me : 

Hither, come hither and frolic and play ; 

Here it is only tho mew that wahs; 

We will sing to you all the day ; 

Mariner, mariner, fur’ your sails, 

ll'or here arc the blissful downs and d,ale8. 

And merrily merrily carol the gales. 

And the spangle dances in bight and bay, 

An4,<the raipbow forms and flies on the land 
Over the island!^ free ; 

And the rainbow lives in the curve of the sand ; 

Hither, come hither and see ; 

And the rainbow hangs on the poising wave, 

And sweet is the Colour of cove and«.cave. 

And sweet shall your welcome be : 

O hither, oome hither, and be our lords,* 

For merry brides are we : 

We will MSS sweet kisses, and spe^k sweet words: 

O lister, listen, your eyes shall glisten* 

With pleasure and love ^d jubilee : * 

O listen, listed, your eyes shall glisten 
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THE SEA-FAIRIES 
• 

When the sharp clear twang of the golden chords 
Buns up the ridged sea. 

Who caif light on as happy a shore 
All the world o’er, all the world o’er ? 
whither awa^S ? listen and stay: mariner, mariner, dy 
no more. 


BONNET TO J. M. K. 

My hope and heart is with thee—thou wilt bo 
A latter Luther, and a soldier-priest 
■To scare church-harpies from the master’s feast; 
Our dusted velvets have much need of thcc : * 
Thou art no sabbath-drawlcr of old saws, 

Bistill’d from some worm-canker’d homily ; 

But spurr’d at heart with fieriest energy 
To embattail and to'wall about thy cause 
With iron-worded*proof, hati^jt to hark 
The humafing of the^ drowsy pulpit-drone * 

Half God’s good sabbath, while the worn-out clerk 
Brow;beats hi^ desk below. Thou from a throne 
Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the dark 
Arrows of lightning. I will stand and mark. 



POEMS 

[First pablishod 1833.] 


SONNET 

Mine be the strength of spirit fierce and free. 

Like some broad river rushing down alone. 

With the selfsame impulse wlierewith he was thrown 
From his loud fount upon the echoing lea ;— 

Which with increasing might doth forward flee 
By town, and tower, and nill, and cape, and isle. 
And in the middle of the CTeen salt sea 
Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile. 

Mine be the Power which ever to, its sway 
Will w^n the wise at mice, and by degrees i 
May into uncongenial spirits flow; ' 

Even as^e groat gulf-stream of Morida 
Floats far away into the Northern seas 
^e lavish growths of southern Jilexico. 

. TO — 


I 

My life is full of weary da>o, 

^ But good things have not kept aloof 
Nor T^ander’d into other ways: » 

I have not lack’d thy mild reproof. 

Nor golden largess of thy praise. 

n 

And now shake hands across the bnck 
(H that deep grave to which I go : * 

Sh^e hands once more: 1 cannot sink 
8o far—^far down, but I shall know 
^ Thy voice, and answer frdm below. 

* In 1833 the poem began with the Une * All g9od thioKs have not 
kept aloof’. - * 
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TO 


in 

When m HHi‘darkness over me, 

The four-handed mole shall scrape. 

Plant ithou no dusky cypress-tree, • 

Nor* wreathe thy cap with doleful crape, 

* But pledge me in^tne Bowing grape. 

IV * 

And wh6n the sappy field and wood • 

Grow green beneath the showery grey, 

And rugged barks begin to bud, 

And through damp holts, new-flush’d with may, 
Ring sudden laughters of the Jay ; 

* V 

Then let wise Nature work her will 
And on my clay her darnels grow. 

Come only, when the days are still, 

And at my headstone whisper low, 

A(fd tell me if the woodbines blow, « 

, V1> -.p 

If thou art blest, my mother’s smile 
Undimmed^ if bees are on the wing: 

Then cease, my friend, a little while, 

That*I mayjiear the throstle sing 
His bridal song, tho«b6a8t of spring. 

• ^ VII 

Sweet as the noise in parchM plains 

Of bubbling wells that fret the stones, 

(If any sense in me remains) • 

Thy words will |je; thy cheerful tonei 
As welcome to my crumbling bones. 

BUONAPAR'ri! 

Hb thought* to quell the stubborn hearts of oak. 
Madman!—to cl^n with chains, and bind with bands 
That island queeii^ that sways the floods and lands 
From Ind to Tnd, but in fair daylight woke, • 

When fh>m her wooden wa|}8, lit by sure hands, 

^ StMUEM w Mid'vn were not reprinted by the author after 1833. 

a 
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BUONAPARTE 


With thunders, and with lightnings, imd with smoke. 
Peal after peal, the British battle IHiEe, 

Lulling the brine against the Coptic sands. ' 

We taught hbn lowlier moods, when Elsinore 
Heard the war moan along the distant sea. 

Rocking with shattered spars, with sudden fires 
Flamed over : at Trafalgar^yet once more 
Wo taught him : late he learned humility 
Perforce, like those whom Gideon schood’d with briers. 


SONNET 

But t^ere I loved, as 1 desire to be, 

Wtiat is there in the great sphere of the earth, 

And range of evil between death and birth, 

Tiiat I should fear,—if I were loved by thee 1 

All the inner, all the outer world of pain 

Clear Love u ould picrcH and cleave,* if thou wert mine, 

As I hai^e heard that, somewhere in the mavn, 

Fresh-wat^i springs come up through bitter brine. 

’Twore joy, not fear, clasped hand-in-hand with thee. 

To wait for death—mute—careless of all ills, 

Apart upon a mountain, tho’ the ilurge 
Of some now deluge from a thousand hills 
Flung leagues of roaring ;foam into tho gorge 
Below us, as far on as eye could see. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

c 

Part,I 

On cither side the river lie 
Long fields of barlev and of ry^, 

That clothe the \TOld and meet the sky ^^4,^ 
And l^hro’ the field the road runs b^ 

To msiny-tower’d Camelot; 

And up and down the people* go, 

Gs^ing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

• The ifdarfh of Shalott.- 
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Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breii||M dusk and shiver 
Thro* the wave that runs lor ever 
By thp island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Pour grey walls, and four grey towers, 
Oy^^looh, a space of •flowers, ^ 

And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses ; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 

Skimming down to Camelot; 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 

Or is she known in all the land, 

Tlio Lady of JShalott ? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the beaded barley, ^ 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
Prom the riv^r winding clearly, 

Down to tower’d C’amclot: 
And b} the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 

Listening, whispers ‘ ’Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’ 


Part II 

Thebe she weaves by night and day 
A magic <web with colours gay 
JShe has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is on her if she stay • ♦ - ^ 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows‘not what the curse may be, 
And wf she weaveth steadily, 

And little other care hath she, 

* Tlie Lady of'Shalottt 



THE LADY OP SHALOTT 


And moving thro’ a mirror ol^ 

That hangs before her all thi^year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There ^ she sees the highway near , 

Winding down to Camelet. 
There the river eddy whirls, 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 

* • Pass onward from Sha^ott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling, pad, h 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

*'Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to tower’d Caraelot 
And sometimes thro* the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two 
She hath no loyal knight and true. 

The Lady of Shaiott. 

* < 

But in her web she still delights 
To Weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
/For often thro* th^ silent nights 
IA funeral, with plumes anc(. lights, 
i And music, went to Camelot 

vOr when the moon was overhead" 

Game two young lovers lately wed; 

*1 am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Shldott. 


4 


I 


r 




Part* III 

A BOW-SHOT from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barloy-shraves, 
The sun came dazzling thro* the le|*ves,' 
And*flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of boid Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kpeel’d 
Te a lady in his shield, * 

That sparkled oi^ tf^e yellow Held*, 

Beside remote Shalott. 



THE hADY OF fiBHALOTT 


The gemiK^ bridle glitter’d free, 
liike to wUme branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot: 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A might y silver bu|le hung, 

Ana as ho rode his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 

All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jeweird shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning flame together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 
As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 

Some ^a^ed meteor, trailing light 
Moves over it'A! Shalott. 

His brood clear brow in sunlight glob’d; 
On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trode; 
From underneath liis^elmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

* Tirra lirra,’ by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left thif web, she left the loom. 

She made three pfu^es thro’ the room. 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 

She saw the helmet and the plume, 

o She look’d dou'!** to Camelot. 
'Out flew ^e web and floated wide; 
The^^mirror crack’d from side to side; 

' The curcKt is come upon me,* cried 
„The Lady of Shalott. 



THE LADY OF SHALOTT 


Pabt IV 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale yellow w'Qods were w'aning, 

The broad stream in Ciis banks oomplaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

* Over tower’d Camelot; 

Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow' left afloat. 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of ShctloU. 

And down the river’s dim expanse— 

, Like some bold seer in a trance. 

Seeing all his own mischance— 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Cmnelot. 

And at the closing of the day ' ^ 

She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her far away. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowry white 
That loosely flew to left and right-^ 

The leaves upon "her falling light— 

Thro’ tile noises of the night • 

She floated dowmto Camelot: 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The w'iilowy hills and fields among, 

They heard *her singing her last soilg, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, ^ 

Till her blood was frozen slow^, ‘, 

And l?er eyes were darken’d wnolly, • 
Turn’d, to tower’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
TliQ first house by the water-side, • 

Singing in her song she died, • 

'The LAd^f of Shalott. ^ 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wali and gallery, 

*A gleaming shape she float^ by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high, 

• Silent into C'amelot. 

. Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgheiP, lord and dame, 

And round the prow fbey read her name, 
* The Lady of Shalott. • • 

Who is this ? and what is here ? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear. 

All the knights at Camolot: 
But Lancelot musi^d a little space ; 

He said, * She has a lovely face; 

God in his mercy lend her grace, 

"the Lady oi iShalott.* 


mariAna in the south 

r ^ 

With one black shadow, at its feet. 

The house thro’ all the level shines 
Close-latticed to the brooding heat. 

And silent in its dusty vines : 

A faint-blue ridg6 upon the right, , 

An empty river-bed before, » 

And shallowB on a distant shore. 

In glaring sand and inlets bright. 

But * Ave Maiy,’ made she moan. 
And'/ Ave Mary,’ nighlf and morn, 
And ‘ All,’ she sang, ' to be all alone. 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.’ 

She, as her cjarol sadder grew, 

Firom Hbrow and bosom slowly down , 
Tftro’erosy taper finger^ drew 

He^ streaming curls of ^leepest* brown 
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MARIANA IN THE SOUTH 


To loft and right, and made appear. 
Still-lighted in a seoret shrine. 

Her melancholy eyes divine, 

The horn's of woe without a tear. 

And * Ave Mary,* was her moan, 

* Madonna, is night and mom; ’ 

And * Ah,* she sang, * to be all alone. 

To live forgotten, and love forlorn,’ • 

Till all the crimson changed, and past 
Into deep orange o’er the sea, 

Low on her knees herself she cast. 

Before Our Lady murmur’d she ; 

Complaining, * Mother, give me grace 
To heli) me of my weary load.’ 

And on the liquid minror glow’d 
The dear perfection of her face. 

* Is this the form,’ she made her moan, 

* That won his praises night and mom ? * 
•And ‘ Ah,’ she said, * but I wake alone, 

I sleep forgotten, I wake forlorn.* 

a 

Nor bird would sing, nor lamb w'ould bleat. 
Nor any cloud would cross the vault. 

But day increased from heat to heat, 

On stony drought and steaming salt; 

Till now at noon slie* slept again, 

I And seem’d knee-deep in mountacn grass. 

And heard her native breezes pass. 

And runlets babbling down the glen. 

/ She breathed in sleep a lower moan. 

And mWmoring, as at night and morn; 
She thought, * My sfiirit is here aldine. 
Walks forgotten, and is forlorn.’ 

Dreaming, she knew it was a d^^m : 

She felt he was and was not Ihere. 

Slie woke : the babble of the stream 
Fell, and, withou't, the steady glare 
Shrank one sick willow sere anq small. 

Tlio river-bed was dusty-white; ® 

And all the furnace of the light e < 

Struck up against the olinding wall. 



MARIANA XN THE SOIJTH 
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She whisper'd, with a stifled moan 
More inward than at night or mom, 

* Sweet Mother, let me not here alone 

Live forgotten and die forlorn.* 

And, rising, from her bosom drew 
Old letters, breathiim of her worth. 

For * Love *, they saidf ‘ most needs be true. 
To what is loveliest upon earth.’ 

An image seem’d to pass the door, 

To look at her with slight, and say, 

* But now thy beauty flows away, 

So bo alone for evermore.’ 

‘ O cruel heart,’ she changed her tone, 

‘ And cmel love, whose end is soorn, 

Is this the end tg bo left alone, 

To live forgotten, and die forlorn ? ’ 

But sometimes in the falling day 
An image se&m’d to pass'the door. 

To loclf into her eyes and say, 

^ But thou shalt be alone no more.* 

And flaming downward over all 

!EVom heat to heat the day decreased, 

And slowly rdundod to the east 
The one black shadow from the wall. 

• The day to*”night,’ she made her moan, 

’ Th^ day to night, the night to mom. 

And day aqd night 1 am left alone 
To live forgotten, and love forlorn.* 


At eve dry cicala sung, « 

There bame a sound as of thp sea ; 

Backward the lattice^lind she flung, 

And lean’d upon the balcony. 

There all in spaces rosy-brightp 

Hesper glitter’d on her tears. 

And deepening thro’ the silent spheres, 

Heaven over Heaven rose^the night. 

And weeping then she made her moan, 

* The ni^ht comes on that knows not mom, 
ieii^ 1 shall cease to be all alone, 

'o live forgotten,*^ and love forlorn.’ 
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ELE ORE 


Thy dark eyes open’d not, 

Nor first reveal’d themselves to English air, 
For there is nothing liere, 

Which, from the outward to the inward brought. 
Moulded thy baby thought. 

Far off from human neighbourhood, 

Thou wert born, on a summer morn, 

A mile beneath the cedar-wood. 

Thy bounteous forehead was not fann’d 
With breezes from our oaken glades, 

But thou wort nursed in some delicious land 
Of lavish lights, and floating shades : 

And flattering tliy childisli thought 
The oriental fairy brought, 

At the moff'cnt of thy nirth. 

From old well-heads of haunted rills, 

And the hearts of putple liills, 

And shadow^’d coves on a sunny shore, 

The choicest wealth of all the earth. 

Jewel or shell, or starry on 
To deck thy cradle, Eleanor 

' II 

Or the yellow'-banded bees, „ 

Thro’ half-open lattices 
epming in the scented breeze, 

F^ 'ther, a child, lying alone, 

With whitest hon^ in fairy gardens cull’d— 
A glorious child, dreaming alone, 

In silk-soft folds, upon yielding down. 

With the humi of swarming bees. 

Into dreamful slumber lulPd. 

« 

III 

c 

Who may minister to thee ? • 

Sunjmer herself should minister c> 

To thee, with fruitage golden-rjnd^ • 

On golden salveAi, or it may to. 



ELEANORE 

Youngest Autumn, in a bower 
Grape-thicken’d from the light, and blinded 
With many a deep-hued Wll-like flower 
Of fragrant trailers, when the air 
Sleepeth over all the heaven, 

And the crag that fronts the Even, 

All along the shadowing shore, 
Crimsons over an inland more, 

Elcaiiore ! 


IV 

How may full-sail’d verse express, 

Ho^^' may measured w'ords adore 
The full-flowing liarmony 
Of thy swan-like stateliness, 

Eleiinoro Y 

'J’lie luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floatinef gracjefulness-, 

1 Eloanorc ? 

Eveiy turn and glance of thine, 

Evevy lineament divine, 

Eleanoro, 

And tlie ■‘Steady sunset glow, 

That stays upon tiiee ? Eor in thee 
Is nothing sudden, nothing single 
Like two streams of lincense free 
T’rom oiu! censer, in one shrine, 
Thought and motion mingle. 
Mingle ever. Motions flow 
To one another, even as • 

They were modulated so 

To an unfleard melody, 

Wliich lives about thee, and a sweep 
Of richest pauses, evermoi^ 

OrftAvn from "each other mellow-deep ; 

* Wlio may exprciss thee, Eleanore ? 


1 stand before tliee, Eleanore ; 

• I •ee 4hy beauty g^dually imfold, 
Daily %nd hourly, more and moreT 
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eleAnore 


1 muRo, as in a trance, the while 

Slowly, as from a cloud of gold. 

Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile. 

T muse, as in a trance, w'hene’er 

The languors of thy love-deep eyes 
Float on to me. I would I were 

So tranced, so ra^t in ecstasicts, ' 

To stand apart, and to adore, 

Caziftg 'on thee for evermore, 

Serene, imperial Eleanore ! 

VI 

Sometimes, with most intensity 
Gazing, I seem to see 

Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep. 
Slowly awaken’d, grow so full and deep 
In tiiy large eyes, that, overpower’d quite, 

I cannot veil, or droop my sigkt. 

But am as nothing in Its light : 

As tho’ a star, in inmost heaven set, 

Ev’ii wliile we gaze on it, 

Should slowly round his orb, and slowly grow 
To a full face, there like a su^i remain 
Fix’d—then as slowly fade again, 

- And draw itself to wdiat it was before ; 

So full, so deep, so slow. 

Thought seems to come and go 
In thy large eyes, imperial Eleanore. 


As thunder-clouds that, liung on high. 

Roof’d the world with doubt and fear^ 
Floating tliro' an evening atmosphere, 

Grow golden all about the sky ; u 
In thee all passion becomes p^^ssionless, ^ ^ 
Touch’d by thy spirit’s mellowness, ^ 
Losing his fire and active might 
In a silent meditation, ^ 

Falling into a still delight, ® 

And luxury of contemplation ; • c ' 
As waves that up & quiet cove 
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* Rolling slide, and lying still 

Shadow forth the banks at will: 

Or sometimes they swell and move, 

, Press^pg up against the land. 

With ^notions of the outer sea: 

. And the self-same influence 
Controlleth all th^ soul and sense 
Of Passion gazing upon thee. 

His bow-strhig slackened, languid Love,* * 

Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 

Droops both his wings, regarding thee. 

And BO would languish evermore, 

Serene, imperial Elcanore. 

VIII 

But wiien I see thee roam, with tresses unconfined. 
While the amorous, odorous wind 
• Breathes low' bctw'cen the sunset and the moon ; 

Or.^fti a- shadowy saloon, • 

On silken cushions half reclined ; 

I w'attjh thy grac“e; and in its place 
'My heart a charmed slumber keeps, 

Wliile I muse upon thy face ; 

And a languid fire creeps 
Thro^ my veins to all rpy frame, 

Dissolvingly and slouiy :* soon 

From^thy rose-rod lips my name 
Floweth ; and fhen, as in a sw'oon. 

With dinning sound my ears arc rife. 

My Jiremulous tongue falter^th,* 

I lose my colour, 1 lose my breath, 

I drink th^ cup of a costly death, 

BrimmM with delirious draughts of w'armest life. 

I die with my delight, before 
I 1 hear wiiat 1 w'ould hear from thee; 

Yet tell my name again to me,^ 

I woyM be dying eveynore. 

So dying‘ever, Eleanore. 
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THE MILLER^S DAUGHTER 
I SEE the wealthy miller yet. 

His double cliiri, his portly size. 

And who that knew him could forgot 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes ? 

The sh^w wise smile, that, round about 
His dusty forehead dryly curl’d, 

Heenrd half-witliin and lialf-without, 

Ancl full of dealings with the world ? 

In yonder eliair I see liim sit. 

Three fingers round the old silver cup— 
I see his grey eyes twinkle yet 

At liis own jest—grey eyes lit up 
Witli summer lightnings of a soul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad. 

So healtliy, sound, and clear and whole. 

His memory scarce can itiako me sad. 

Vet fill my glasi^^: give me one kiss : 

Mv own sweet Alice, wo must die; 
There’s somewhat in this world amiss 
Sluill be unriddled by and by. 

There’s somewhat f|ows lo us in life. 

But mor(' is takcni (pnte*^away. 

IVay, Alice, pray, my darJi ig wif \ 

'riial Ave may cUo the self-same day. 

Have 1 not found a happy earth ? 

I least should breatlie a'thought of pain. 
Would (Jod nniew me from my birth 
‘ I'd almost live my life again. 

So sweet it seems with thee to walK. 

And onee again to Woo thee mine— 

It seems in after-dinner talk 

Across the walnuts and the wine— 

I 

To be tluA long and listless boy 
Lii},te-Ieft an orphan of the squire, 

WhcM'e this old mansion numnted high 
Hooks down upon the village spire : 

For even here, where I and you . 

^Have lived and loved alone so long, t. 
Each moi*n my Aslcjep was broken thro* 

By some wild sky^^rk’s matin song. 
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♦ 

And oft I heard the tender dove 
In firry woodlands making moati; 

I?ut ere I saw your eyes, my love, 

I h8|^ no motion of my own. • 

For scarce my life with fancy play’d 
, Before I dream’d that pleasant dream— 
Still hither thither idPly s'vay’d 

Like those long mosses in the stream. 

* • • 

Or from the bridge I lean’d to hear 

The milldam rushing down with noise. 
And see the minnows everywhere 
In crystal eddies glance and poise. 

The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 
Below the range of stepping-stones, 

Or those three chestnuts near, that hung 
In masses thick with milky cones. 

But, Alice, what an hour was that, 

Wl^en afte? roving in ^he woods 
(’TwhsTs April thhn), 1 came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, wlien their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue ; 

And on the slope, an absent fool, 

I cast me do\f'n, nor thought of you, 

But Migled ir^ the higher pool. 

A Idve-song I had somc^vfiere read, 

An eelfo from a measured strain, 

Beat time to Aothing in my head 
From some odd corner of the brain. 

It haunted me, the morning lopg, • 

With* weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a Silent song. 

That went and came a thousand times. 

Then leapt* a trout. In ]azy*mood 
,•1 w'ateh’d the little circles die ; 

They ^ast into the level flood, 

And there a vision caught my eye ; 

The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glc%'ing arm, a gleaming neck, 

Jtk \«hcik> a sunbeam wavers warm 
W^hin the dark and c&mpled *beck. 
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For you remember, you had set, 

That morning, on the casement’s edge 
A long green JbJjx of mignonette, 

. And* you were leaning from the ^edgo : 
And when I raised my eyes, above 

They met with two so *full and bright— 
Such eyes ! I swear' to you, my love, 

That these have never lost their light. 

I loved, and love disjxjll’d the fear 
That I should die an early death : 

For -love possess’d the atmosphere, 

And fill’d the breast with purer breath. 
My mother thought. What ails the boy ? 

For I w’as alter’d, and began 
Tt) move about the house \vith joy. 

And with the certain step of man. 

I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet m<%adows round the mill. 

The sleepy pool above the dam. 

The pool beneath it never still, 

The meal-sacks on the whiten’d' floor. 

The dark round of the dripping w'heel, 
Th(» very air about the door 

Made misty with the floating meal. 

And oft in ram'bWngs on the W'old, 

When April nights began to blow. 

And April’s crescent glimn'ier’d cold, 

I saw the village lights below; 

‘ I knew your taper far away, 

And full at heart of trembling hop© 

From off the w’old I bame, and lay 
Upon the freshly-flower’d slope. 

The deep biook groan’d beneath the mill; 

And ‘ by that lamp,* I thought, J she.sits 
The‘ "white chalk-quarry from the lull 
Gleam’d to tlw flying moon by fits, 

‘ O that I were beside her ijow ! 
e O will she answer if I call ? * 

O would she give me vow for vow,« 

Sweet 'Alice, S 1 told her all ? ’ . 
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Sometimes 1 saw you sit euid spin ; 

And, in the pauses of tlio wind, 

Sbmetimes 1 heard you sing within ; 

Sometimes your shadow cross’d the blind. 

At las{ you rose and moved the light. 

And the long shadow of the chair 
Elitted across into the night, 

And all the casement'darken’d there. 

But wlieh at last I dared to speak,* * 

The lanes, you know, were white with may, 
Your ripti lips moved not, but your ch<»ck 
Flusli’d like the coming of the day ; 

And so it w'as—half-sly, half-shy. 

You would, and would not, little one ’ 
Although I i)leadcd tenderly. 

And you and I were all alone. 

And slowly w'as my mother brought 
To yield cBnsent to rn;>f desire : 

She sif^ish’d me haj>py, but she thought * 

I might have look’d a little higher ; 

And I WkB young—too young to wwl : 

‘ Yet must I love lior for your sake ; 

Go fetch youi* Alice liero,’ she said : 

Her eyelid quiver’d as she spake. 

And* down I w-ent to fotcti my bruhj ; 

But, Aiice, you were ill at case; 

Tliis dress andk that by turns you tried, 

Too fearful that you should not please. 

I loved you better for your fears,- 
I kn#w you could not look but well ; 

And dews, that w'oald have fairn in tears, 

I kiss’d away before they fell. 

1 watch’d ^he little fluttering|B, 

•The doubt my mother would not see ; 

She sftoke at large of many things, • 

And at the last she sppke of me ; 

And turning* look’d upon your face, 

As near tfiis door you sat apart, 

And^osg, and, with a silent grace 

Approaching, press’ebybu heart to heart. 
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All, woll—but sing tho fooiisii song 
I gave you, Alice, on the day 
When, arm in arm, we went along, 

A pensive pair, and you were gay 
Witli bridal flowers—that I may s^icm, 

As in the nights of old, to lie 
Resides the mill-wheei in tlio stream. 
Whiles those full chestnuts whisper by. 

(• 

It iH'the inillvr’H claiii^litcr. 

And eihe is grown so dear, so dear. 

That I would he the j<>wel 
That tremhles at her ear ; 

For hid in ringlets day and night, 
rd touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would he the girdle 

About her dainty dainty waist.. 

And lior heart would boat against me. 

In sorrow and in rest; 

And I should know if it boa^right. 

I’d clasp it ro\||nd so close and tight. ^ 

And 1 would ho the necklace. 

And alt day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom. 

With hesr laughter or her sighs. 

And 1 w'ould lie so light, so .‘'ight, 

1 stsarcc should be unclasp'd at night. 

t ' 

A trifle, sweet ! which true love siiells— 
Tnifs love interprets—right alono. 

His light upon tho letter dwells, 

For all the spirit is his own. 

^ St». if 1 waste words no\^, in truth 

You rniiwt blame Love. His early rage 
Had force to make me rhyme in youth. 
And makes me talk too much in age. 

And now th:>8c vivid hours are gone, 

Liktj mine own life to mo tiiou art, 

* i. 

Where Past and Present, wound irf one, 
Do make a garland for the heart : 

So sing that other song 1 made, 
Half-anger*d with my happy let, 
llie day, wlicti in the chestnut fihade 
I found the blud Forget‘me-not. 
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Lav« thftt hath iu in tha not. 

Can ha paaa, and wa fcwgat 7 

Many auns ariao and sot. 

Many a chance the years bevet. 

l<ove the gift ia Love the d^t. ^ 

Even so. 

Love ia hurt with jar and fret. 

Love is made i^vague r^ret. 

Eyes with idle Tears are wet. 

Idle habit links us yet. 

What is love ? for wc forget: 

Ah, no ! no ! 

Iiook thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 
My other dearer life in life. 

Look thro* my very soul with t-hino ! 
Untouch’d with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell! 

They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes, siheo first 1 knew' them well. 

0 * • • 

Yet tears they shed : they had their part 

Of Borrott': for when time w'as ripe, 

The still affection of the heart 

Became an oiitw'ard breathing typo, 

That into stillness past again, 

An4 len a waift unknow'ij^ before ; 

Although the loss that brought us pain. 

That losS but^madc us love the more. 

With farther lookkigs on. The kiss, 

, The wgven arms, seem but to^bo* 

Weak symbols of th^ settled bliss. 

The comfort, I liavo found in thee: 

But that God bless thee, dear—who WTOught 
7^0 spiri^ to one equal mifid— 

WM blessings beyond nope or thought, 
VVith^blessings which no words can ^d. 

Arise, and let^us wander forth, 

To yon»old *imll across the wolds; ^ 

Fop'lo^k, ^he sunset, south and north, 

Win^s im the vale in^rdl^ folds. 


ed 
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And fires your nurrow oMement glass, ^ 
Touching the sullen pool below: 

On the ohalk-hiU the bearded grass' 

Is dry and dewless. Let us go. 


FATIMA 

O liOVB, Love, Love ! O withering might! 
O sun, that from thy noonday height 
Shuddorost vrhon I rtrain my sight, 
Tlirobbing thro’ all thy heat and light, 

Lo, falling from<my constant mind, 

Lo, parch’d and wither’d, deaf and blind, 
I whirl like leaves in roaring wind. 

Last night I wasted hateful hours 
Below the city’s eastern towers: 

I thirsted for the brooks, tl\e showers : 

T roll’d among the tender flowers : 

I crush’d them on my breast, my moutb 
I look’d athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south. 

Lost night, when some one^ spoke his name. 
From my swift blood that went and came 
A thousand little shafts of flame 
Were shiver’d in my narrow frame. 

O Love, O fire ! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 

^ My lips, as sunlight <&inketh dew. 

Before he mounts the hill, I know 
He cometh quickly : below 

Sweet gales, as from de^ gavd^^i blow 
Before him, striking on ^ 

In my diy brain my spirit 
Down-deepening from 8WO<^ Sjvoon* 

Fdints like a dazzled morning moon. 

The wind sounds like a silvs^ wire, 

Apd from beyond the noon < 

Is pour’d upon the hills, and ni^er. 

The skies stoop in their desire; 
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And, ided in sudden seas o£ l^ht, 

My heart, pierced thro* with £roe delight, 
* Bursts into blossom in his sight. 

My whole soul waiting silently, 

All nhked in a sultry sky, . 

* Drocm blinded wit|^ his shining eye: 

I tmU possess him or will die. 

I wiQ grow round him in his place, 

Grow, live, die looking on his fdcef 
Die, dying clasp’d in nis embrace. 


OENONE 

l^ERE lies a vale in. Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

^The swimming yapour slope^ athwart the glen. 
Puts footh an arm| and creeps from pine to pine, 
And lotters, slowly drawn. On either hana 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang ricli in flowers, and below them roars 
The long brook filing thro’ the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind th6 valley* topmost Gargarus 
StandfiT up and takes the mdriung: but in front 
The gorges,* opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion’9 column’d citadel. 

The crown of Troas. 

Hither came at noon*. 
Mournful ^Oenone, wandering forldm 
Of Paris, once h^ playmate on the hills. 

Her ohe^ had 1<^'the rose, and round her neck 
Floated seem’d to float in rest. 

She^ lediiifi||.^ a fragment twfhed with vine. 

Sang to«t|3^'Sfldllne8s, till the mountain-shade 

Sloped downward to her seat from th^ upper cliff. 

• 

* O another maay-fountain’d Ida, 

Dear jpoother fta, hearKen ere 1 die. 

' FcHp^noRT the nbonday mnet holds the biQ: 

^The grgsiffiopper is suem ifl the grass: 
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Tlie lizard, ^th his ^adow on the stone, 

Rests like a shadow, and the cicala sleeps. 

The purple flowers droop : the golden 
Is lily-cradled : 1 alone awake. 

My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love. 

My heart is breaking, and my eyes'are dim, 

And I am all aweary of m^' life. 

* O mother Ida, many-£ountain*d Ida,, 

Dear motlier Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Hear me O Eartli, hear me O Hills, O Caves 
That house the cold crown'd snake ! O mountain brDoks, 
I am the daughter of a River-God, 

[Hear me, for I will speak, and build up all 
My sorrow with my song, as yonder walls 
Rose slowly to a music slowly breathed, 

A- Clpud that gather’d shape: for it may be 
Tliat, while I speak of it, a Httlc while 
My heart may wander .from its deeper woe. 

* O mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, ^ 

Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

I waited underneath the dawning hills; 

Aloft the mountain lawm was dewy-dark. 

And dewy-dark aloft the mountain"pine : 

Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Pari?, 

Leading a jet-black goet white-horn’d, white>hooved. 
Came up from reedy Simois all alone. . 

‘ O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Far-off the torrent call’d me from the cleft: 

Far up'the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. 'With down-dropfc eyes 
I sat alone : white-breasted like a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved; a leopard skin 
Droop’d from his sli^ouldcr, but his sunny hiiir ' 
Ouster’d about his temples like a Gocfn ; 

And his cheek brighten’d as the foam-bc^ebrighteDS • 
When the w'lnd blow's the foam, and aU my heart 
W(mt forth to embrace him coming «re he came. 

' Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palxh 
Disclosed a fruit of pur^ Hesperian gold, 
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Ttutt smelt ambrosiaUy, and while I looked 
And listen'd, the full-flowing river of speech 
C^me down upon my heart. 

.. , * ** My own Oonone, 

Beautiful-brow'd Oenone, my own soul, 

Behold this'fruit, whose elcaming rind ingrav’n 
* For the most fair,’ woula se^m to award it thine, 
As lovelier than whatever Oread liaunt 
The knolls of*Ida, loveliest in all grace • • 

Of movement, and the charm of married brows.” 

' Dear mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

He prest the blossom of his lips to mine, 

And added ” Tills was cast upon the board, 

When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Hanged in the halls of Peleus; whereupon 
Rose feud, with question unto whom ’twere due : 
But light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve, 

Ifelivering, that t<f me, by common voice 
Elected ly^irey Her4 comes to-day, 

Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This n)eed of fairest. Thou, within the cave 
Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Mayst.well behold them unbeheld, unheard 
Hear all, and see thy Paris judge of Gods.” 

* Dear mother Ida, hearken 6re I die. 

It was the deep midnoon: one silvery cloud 
Had lost his way between the piney sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower they came, 
Naked they came to 'that smooth-swarded bo\w, 
And at theiPfeet the crocus brake tike fire, 

Violet, amaracus, and asphodel. 

Lotos and lilies: and a wind arose, 

And overhead the wandering ivy and vine. 

This way and that, in many a wfld festoon 




With bunch and berry and flower thro* ahd thro’ 

* O mother Ida;^ hearken ere I die. 

On the tree-kP|^ h crested peacock lit, ^ 

And o’«r ]pm,flow*d a golden cloud, and loan’d 
Uj^n him^ slowly droppin^fragrant dew. 
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Then first I heard the roice of her, to whom 
Coming thro* Heaven, like a light that growa 
Larger and clearer, with one mind the uoda * 

Rise up for ^reverenoe. She to Paris made 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unquestion’d, overflowing revenue* 

^iSVhorewith to embellish state, from many a vale ^ 
\And river-sunder’d champaign clothed with corn, 

Or labour'd mines undrainable of ore. ^ 

Honour,” she said, “ and homage, tax and toll, 

From many an inland town and haven large, 
Mast-throng’d beneath her shadowing citadel 
In glassy bays among her tallest towers.” 

* O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

Still she spake on and stiU she spake of power, 

” Which in all action is the end of all; 

Power fitted to the season; wisdom-bred 

And throned of wisdo%p~from aU ^heighboua orowns ' 

Alliance and allegiance, till thy*'hand *« 

Fail Jfcpm the sceptre-statf. Such boon from me. 
From me, Heaven’s Queen, Paris, to thee king-bom, 
A shepherd all thy life but yet king-bom, 

Should come most welcome, seeirig men, in power 
Only, are hkest gods, who have attain’d 
Rest in a happy place snd quiet seats , 

Above the thunder, with undying bliss 
In knowledge of their own suprepiacy.'* 

«* Dc^r mother Ida, liearken ere I die. 

She ceased, and tParis held the costly fmit 
Out at arm’s-length, so muqh the thought of power 
Flatter’d his spirit; but Pffias whore she stood 
Somewhat apart, her clear and bared limbs 
O’erthwarted with (the brazen-headed i^ar 
Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold, 

The whil^,, above, her full and earnest 
Over her snow-cold breast and oxupty cheek 
Kept watch, waiting decision, XDB/Sb te^y, 

, * * 

' “ Self-revejrenoe^,iett-lmowkMfeet 
^eso three alone lead* life to ikrwn^ ppwer. 
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Yet a ot J o r p o jim , 

M-toJiiv© 

{AfituuL^ ; 

J^yaii ae right ?■ right, to ioHow iMt 

Wfire;.»aBrij[igr in thejacom jof .Ronfleguena.” 


* Bear mother Ida, heaAen ere 1 die. 

Again she said: “ 1 woo thee not With gifts. 
Sequel of guerdon could not alter me • • 

To fairer. Judge thou me by what 1 am, 

So shalt thou mid me fairest. 

Yet, indeed, 

If gazing on divinity disrobed 
Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
Unbiass’d by si^lf-profit, oh! rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to thee. 

So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood. 

Shall strike within thy pulses, like a God*s, 

Te push,, thee forWkrd thro’ ajlfe of shocks, 
Dangers, .and deeds, until endurance grow \ * 
Sinew*d with action, and the full-grown will,i,^> 
Circled, thro* all experiences, pure law, t 
Commeasure perfect freedom.” 

* ‘ Here she ceased. 

And Paris ponder'd, and I cried, “ O Paris, 

Give it ta Pallas! ” *but lie h<^rd me not, 

Or hearing woyld not hear me, woe is me ! 

* 0 mother Ida, many-fountain*d Ida, 

Bear mother Ida, hearken ere 1 die. 

Ida^ian Aphrpditc beautiful, • 

Fresh as the foam, new-|^thed in Paphian welli 
With rosy slender fingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom her deep hail 
Ambrosial, goldcm round her lucid* throat 
And shaulder; from the violets her light foot 
Shone tOsy-White, and o’er her rounded fonfi 
Between the shadows of the \ 9 ne-bunche 8 
Floated the glpwidg sunlights, as she moved. 

♦ * • 

* Beas igptheir Ida» he,arken ere I die. 

She with i^sahUe aoiile in hePmild eyes, 
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The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
Half-wliiaper*d in his ear, ** 1 promise thee 
The fairest and most loving wife in Greece,**' 

She spoke apd laugh*d : 1 shut my si^ht for fear 
But when I look’d, Paris had raised his' arm, 

And I behold groat Herd’s angry eyes, 

As she withdrew into the golden cloud, 

And I was left alone Within the bower; 

And from that time to this I am alone, 

And I shall bo alone until 1 die. 

* Yet, mother Ida, hearken ere 1 die. 

Fairest—why fairest wife ? am I not fair ? 

My Kive hath told mo so a thousand times. 
Methinks I must bo fair, for yesterday. 

When I past by, a wild and wanton pard. 

Eyed like the evening star, with playful tail 
Crouoird fawning in the weed. Most loving is she 
Ah mo, my mountain ^shepherd, tliHt my arms 
Were wound about thee, and nty hot lipiS ,prest 
Close, closo to thine in that quick'falling dew 

Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autumn rains 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

|y 

‘ O mother, hear me yet before I diq. 

They came, they cut ,away my 'tallest pinefi, 

My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the bluo gorge, and all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Fostei;,’d the callow eaglet-^om beneath 
Who^ thick 'mysterious boughs in the d^rk morn 
The panther’s roar came muffled, while 1 sat 
Low in the valley. Never, never more 
Shall lone Oenone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro’ them x never see them pverlaid 
With narrow moon-Ut slips of silver cloud, « 
Between ^he loud stream and the trembling stars. 

* O mother, hoar me** yet before I die. 

1 wish that somewhere in the ruined fc^lds, 

Among the fragments tumbM from th^ 

Or the dry thickets, I* cdald meet wit£ her, 
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The‘Abominable, that uninvited came 
Into the.fair Pelefan banquet-hall, , 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board. 

And br^d thia change; that 1 might speafc my mind, 
And tell her to her face how much 1 hate 
Her presence, hated both o( Gk)ds and men. 

• 

O mother, hear me yet before I die. 

Hath he not sworn his love a thousand times, 

In this green valley, under this green hill, 

Kv’n on this hand, and sitting on this stone ? 

&*nrd it with kisses ? water’d it with Wars,? 

0 liappy tears, and how unlike to these ! 

0 happy Heaven, how canst thou sec my face ? 

O happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight ? 

O death, death, death, thou ever-floating cloud, 

There are enough unhappy on this earth, 

Pass by the happy souls, that Iqyc to live: 

1 pray thee^ 4 pass befoip my light of life, 

And shadow all my soul, that 1 may die. 

Thou weighest heavy on the heart within, 

Weigh htfavy on my eyelids: let me die. 

f 

‘ O mother, hear me yet before I die. 

1 will not die dlone, fee fiery thoughts 
*I)o shape themselves within md, Inore and more, 
Wlioroof I catch* the issue, as I hear 
De-ad sounds at night*come fro*m the inmost hills. 
Like footsteps upon woql. 1 dimly see 
My far-off doubtful purpose, as a mother* 

Conjettures of \he features of her child 
Ere it is born : her child !*-a shudder comes 
Across me : never child be bom of me, 

Unblest, to vex me with his father*^ eyes! 

^ 40 mother,thear me yet before I die. 

Hear me, O earth. I will not die alone. 

Lest their shrffl haiqpy laughter %ome to me 
Walking the co|^ mod starless road of Death 
Ui^omh>^|;ed. leaving my ancient love 
With the Gmk*woman. I wtU jrise and go 
Down into Q>ov. and nre the stars come forth 
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Tftlk with the wild Cftsaaodift, fo r eh e tty e 

t ftre dAnccs before her, and a soui^ 
ings over in her ears Gi.Arxnfid men. 

What this may be 1 know not, but I know 
iWt, wheresoe'er I am by night and day, 
All earth and air seem only burning fire.' 


‘ • THE ^SISTERS 

Wb were two daughters of one race : 

She was the fairest in the face : 

TheMeind is blowing in turret and tree. 
Tlioy were together, and she fell; 

Tlierefore revenge became me well. 

0 the Earl was fair to see ! 

Sh(* died ; she went to burning flame : 

She mix'd her ancient blood with shame. 

Tile wind is hoM^ling in t 4 irrot and^t^. 
Whole weeks and months, and early and late, 
To win his love 1 lay in wait: • 

0 the Earl was fair to see ! 

I made a feast; I bad him *come ; 

1 won his love, I brought hinfi home. 

The wind is roaring m turret and tree. 

' And after supper, on a bed, « 

XTpon my lap he laid his hesd; 

O the Earl was fair to see ! 

I'kiss’d his eyelids into rest: 

His ruddy cheek upon my breast. 

The wind is raging itf turret and tree. 

1 hated him with the hate of hell, 

Hut 1 loved his beauty passing well. 

0 the Earl was fair to see! * 

I rose^up in the silent night 
1 made my dagger sharp and .bright. 

The wind is raving in turret Bna tree. 

As ha]f<asleep his breath he drew, ^ 

Three times I 8ta|>b^ him thro* 

O the Earl was fair to see! « 
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« 

I omlVI and comVd his comely faaad, 

He look'd -ao grand when .he W9» dead. 

.The wind is blowing in tuiret and tree. 

I wra{>t his body in the sheet, 

And laijl him at his mother’s feet. 

O the Earl was fair to see! 

TO-' 

WITH THB FOLLOWIHO POEM 

I SEND you here a sort of allegory, 
fFor you will understand it) of a soul, 

A sinful soul possess’d of many gifts, 

A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 

A glorious Pevil, large in heart and brain. 

That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 

And Knowledge for tts beauty ;^«r if Good, 

Good only its beauty, seeing not ■ 

Tliat Beauty, Good, and Knowl^ge, are three sisters 
That dqat upon*each other, friends to man, 
laving together under the same roof, 

And never can be suAder’d without tears. 

And he that slmts Love out, in turn shall bo 
•Shut out frpm Love, ahd on lipr^threshold lie 
Howling in oute|^ darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta^n from the common earth, 
Moulded by Gktd, and temper’d with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 


THE PALACE OF ART 


I Bmi;r my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 

Wherein at ease for ay to dwett. 

X^said,** O ^ul, make meny and carouae, 

Bear so^, for all is wml.’ < 

_ smooth as burnish d biass, 

f cBm. vltee ramp yts bright 

From ^a^pa^wiases ^ daen 
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Thereon I built it firm. Of le^e or shelf 
The rock rose clear, or winding stair. 

My soul would live alone unto herself 
In her high palace there. 

A 

And * while the world runs round and round,’ 1 said, 
* Rc*ign thou apart, a qidct king, 

Still as, while Saturn whirls, his steadfast shade 
^ Sleeps on his luminous ring.’ * 

To which my sojjl made answer readily: 

, * Trust me, in bliss 1 shall abide 
Tn ibis great mansion, that is built for me, 

SSo royal-rich and wide.’ 


Four courts I made. East, West and South and North, 
In each a sc^^uared lawn, wherc^from 
The golden gorge of dragons spouted forth . 

A flood of fountulu-foam. ^ 

* 9 * m r 


And round the cool green courts there ran a row 
Of qlfliaters, lyanch’d like mi ghty wOods 
Echoing all night to that sonorous fl ow^eiL 
Of spouted fouutain-floods. ^ 

And round the roofs a gilded galler 
^ That Ipxt broad vefgo* to distant lands 
as the wild swan wings, to where -th 
Dipt douii to sea and sands.' 


From |>ho8o four jets four ourmits in one swell 
Aci^f^ the mountain stream’d below • 

In misty folds, that floatiug^as they fell 
Lit up a torront*bow. 


And high on every^peak a statue seem’d 
To hang on tiptoe, tossing up ' 
iL^toud of incense of all o<&ar steam’d i 
From 6ut a golden cup. 

So that slie thought, * And who sh^ gaxe upon 
Mv palace with unblinded eyes, * 

While this groat bow will^waver in thei«suit 
And that sweet ineense rise 7 * • 
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0 * 

For .that sweet inoenso rose and never fail'd. 

And. while day sank or mounted higher,., 

The light adrial gallery, golden-rail’d, 

Burnt like a fringe of fire. 

Likewise the deep-sot windows, fltain’a and tra 
*Would seem slow-flaming crimson fires 
From shadovrd grots of arcnes.interlaced. 

And tipt with frost-liko spires. 

• •••••» 

Full of long-tounding corridors it was, 

That over-vaulted grateful gloom, 

•Thro* w'hich the livelong day my soul did pass, 
Well-pleased, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace stood* 
All various, each a perfcHjt whole 
From liviiiff Nature,"iSt for every mood 

^ And change of «ny still soul, 

* 

For some Were hung 'i^ith arras green and blue", 
Showing a g^dy summer-morn,.;^ < 
Where with pu^d cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wrcatlvi^ bu^lc-horn. 

One seem'd all^dark and red—a tract of sand, 

^ And somp one pacing there al^e, 

Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 

Lit with a low largo moon. 

One show'd an iron co^t and angry waves. 

You seem'd to he.ar them climb and fall 
And xoar rocksthwarted under bellowibg caves 
Beneath the windy w'Sll. 

And one, a full-fc^ nyer winding slow 
By herds upon^ endless plain, • 

The ragdbd rims pf thunder broodiiig low, 

' • Wi^ si lidow-stroaks of rain. 

And one, the lepers at their sultry toil. 

In front theu bound the Behind 

Were reqjbm^ oF upland, pr o d S^ m o il 
And hoaiy*to the winar^r*"***** 
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'•* r 

And one, a foreground black with etonea and fllags. 
Beyond, a line of heists, and higher 
All barr*d long wmte cloud the Boomfd! crage. 
And highest, snow and fire. ^ 

And one, an English home—grey twilight pour’d 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees. 

Softer than sleep-^all things in order stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace. 

* * 

Nor these alone, but every landscape fa|r, 

As fit for every mood of mind, 

Or gay, or grave, oi^sweet, or stem, was there, 

^ Not less than truth design’d. 

Or the maid^mother by a crucifix. 

In tracts of pasture sunny-warm. 

Beneath branch-work of costly sardonyx 
Sat smiling, babe in arm, < 

Or in a cloar-wali’d city on the sea, 

Near gijded organ-pipes, her hair , 

Wodnd with wliite roses, ^ept St. Cecil) 

' **"Aji angel look’d at her. ^ 

Or thronging all one porch of Paradic^^, 

A group m Hourif. bow'd^to" see 
The dying Islamite, W'lth bands and pyes 

* That said, We wait for th^. 

Or mythic Utlier’s deeply-wounded son 
'' In* some fair space cu idbping greens^ 

Lay, dozing in 'Iho vale of Avalon, 

• And watch’d by weeplhg queens. 

Or hollowing one hand against his ear, 

To list a foot-fUI, ere he saw t 
Trio wood-nymph, stay’d the AuBoniaa«^ing'SO hea^ 
Of wisdom and of law. . 

Or over lulls with qnj pdl*d. 

And^many a tractSTpam ati£rioe|;, 

The throne of Indian Cama caffUi 

A summer fum’d iffith 

m * ^ 
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Or Ei«ro|ia*b mntle blew ttndMp*<l, 

$V6m 6S her fbcmkler' backward boiiie: 

From ooe band droopM a one hand gibsp*d ^ 

The mild bu}l*8 golden horn. * 

* * # * 

Or ela6 nnshkl Qanymede, his rosy thigh 

Half-burM in the Eagle's down, 

Sole as a flying star ^ot Ihro* the sky 

Above the p illar 'd town. ' • 

• ■****“"' 

Nor these alone: but every legend fair 
Whidi the supreme ^ugaaian mind iu 
Carved out of l^ature itselfi^was th^j 
Not less than life, design'd. 

V 

• ■ • • • 

Then in the towers I placed great bells tnai; swungt 
Moved of themselves, with silver sound; 

And with choice paintings of wise men 1 hung; 

The royal dais round. 

• * 

For there ^as Milton alike a ^ap h Sj^cangi^ 

Beside him Shakespeare blii^and mUd; 

And the »w pfld -wora Dante grasp'd his so: 

And somewhat grimly smfled. 

And there the Xpnhui.father of the rest; 

A million vvi^es carved his skin; 

A hundred winters yo i^d uporr his breast, 

From cheek andthroat and chin. 


Above, the fair hall-eetling stately-set 
Many an arch high •up did lift. 

And angels rising and descending met 
With interchange of j^t« ■/ 

Beh)w was all mnsajo choicely plann'd 
With cycles ci the human tale ^ 

Of thi8|iwk|e wolld, the times of every land 
• So WFoaght, they will not fail. \ 


The people here, a beast of bflrden slow, 

To^ ottwapd, ssrick’d wfth goads and stings^ 
Here rolliiur to and fro 



_ , rolling to and fro 
and crowns sxf }dngs; 
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Here rose, fttniete, surong to break or bind • 
All force inlBoiiHs that might endure, 

And here once more like some sickjnan decl|ned 
And trusted any cure. 

But over these ^e trod: and those great belu 
Began to chime. She took lier throne 
Bne sat betwixt the sliiniii^ Oriels, 

To sing her songs alone.^ 

And thro' t^io topmost Oriels* colour'd flame 
Two godlike faces gazed below; 

Plato the wise, and Ivgorbrow'd Verulaui 
The first of those w'ho know. St. y f - 


And all those names, that in their motion were 
Full-welling fountain-heads of change, 

Betwixt the slender shafts blazon'd fair .5 
lu diverse raiment Qtfango: 

■** t ^ '.T «< V* I* IA ^ - 

Thro* w'hieh the lighter rose, amber, emer^d, blue," 
Flush’d in her temples and hhr eves, * 

And from her lips, as morn from Mcntiion, drew 
Rivers of mdoditiS. ^ ‘ 

No nightingale delighteth to prol&ng 
' Her low preamble all alone, 

More than my soul to hear her'echo'd song 
Throb thro’ the riboed stone; >.*..,....‘4** 


Singing and murmuring in her fehstful mirth, 
, Joying to feci herself alive, , 
fjord*bver Ntltuc(>, lord of the visible eprth, 

' Lord of the senses five: 


Communing with herself : * All these are mine, 
And let the W'orld have peace or wars, 

'Tis one to me.’ She—when young f dght divpj 
Qrowm’d dying day witk sters,. „ '' 

V [kk-k ^ > <1 V 0V To OaA U /ifc Sw 

Making sweet close of his delicious toils- 
Lit light in wTcaths and anademg, 

And puiy^ quinte^oces of precious oils^ 

111 hollow^ moons of gems, « 
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/Ua<*A^44t X Si^Y 

To minuo heaveli; and olapt her hands and cried, 
*1 maryel if my still delight 
In thi^g^t house so royal-rich, and ^de./. . 

Be flatte red k>>tbo. heights 
.. • n ^ •* 

* O all things lair to sate mv various eyes 

O f^iapep and hues that please mo well! 

O silent faces of tlie Great and Wise, • 

My Gods, with whom 1 dwell! 

a 

* O God-like isolation which art mine, 

I can but couiit thee perfect gain, 

What time I w^atch the darkening droves of swine^ 
Tliat range on yonder plain. \ «/ 


* In filthy sloughs they roll a pnirient skin, r 
They graze ai^d wallow, breeiSrand sleep; 
And oft some UramlcSs devil enters in, 

And drives them to the deep.* 


Then of the moral'* instinct wqpid she prate, 
And ofrltie rising from the dead, ic . 
As hers by ri^ht of full-accomplished Fate; f 
« And at tno last slie said : 


* I take possession af man’s mind and deed. 

I care not what the sects may braul. 

I sit as God fioldh.g no form ox creed. 

But dontemplatiiig all.’ * * 


Full oft ^ nddfe o^ the painful earth 
Flash’d thro’ her as* she sat alone. 

Yet. not the less held she her solemn mirth. 
And intellectual throfie. 


And so she throve and prosper’d: so three years 
She prosper’d cm the fourth s^ fell, 

Like Herod, i^h^ the shout w'as in lus cars, 

• Strusk hdl. 

Lest shs^jhuuidia^.aud 42909^ 
Go4..ktfot'uchQfa i9vciJPie bare 
Xbfi gbysmal 3eepg^ of Personality, 
hbL .with.aora,deepair. 
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Wh^n she would thinks where’er ehe^tura’d her B^hi, 
' ‘^The aiiT hand confudon wrought. 

Wrote * Mene, o^ne,’ and divided quite; 

The kingdom of her thought. 

^ t 

Peep dread and loathing of her solitude > 

Fell on her, from which mood was born* 

Scorn of herself; agaiUi from out that m<^ 
Laughter at her self-scorn. 

' What! is not tins my place of strength,’ she said, 

* My spacious mansion built for mo, 

Whereof the strong foundation-stones wore laid 

Since my first memory ? ’ 

« 

liut in dark corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes ; and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears of blood, 

And horrible nightmares, 

I 

And hollow' shades enclosing hearts of flafue, 

And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 

On corpses thrce-months-old at noon die came, 

That stood against the wall. 

A spot of dull stagnation, w'ithodt light 
Or pow’er of movement, seem’d my roul, 

’Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 
I Making for one sure goal. 

A Mill salt pool, loi'k’d in with bars of sand; 

• Lef^ on the shore; that hoars all night 

The *plunging seas draw' backward from, the land 
Their moon-led waters ^hite. 

A star that with the choral starry doupo 
Joifi'd not, but ,stood, and^ standing saw 
The holjQw .Qxb of movitig Ciroumstancto 
round by one dxUdLlaw. 

Ba('k on herself her sdrpent firide Md curl’d. 

* No voice,’ she shriek’d in that.lona lia>U« 

* No vdko breaks thro* the stillness of^'ibis world: 

One deep, deep sUevee aQ! * 
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She» mouldering with the dull eiurth^e moolderiog sod, 
Inwrapt tenfold in idothfttl shamei • 

Lay tUbre exiled from eternal God, 

. ^ Lost to^ her place and name; 

And death and life she hated equally, 

And nothing saw, for her despair. 

But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 

No comfort anywhere; 

ilemaining utterly confused with fears. 

And ever worse vith growing time, 

And ever unrelieved by dismal tears, 

And all alone in crime: 

Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall, 

Far off she seem*d to hear the dully sound 
Of human foo^bsteps fall. 

As in str^lllge lands a traveller walking slow,* 

In doubt and great perplexity, 

AJittle beford moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea; 

• 

And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of roc^ thrown down, or one deep cry 
Of great ‘wild beasts ; then thiidccth, * 1 have found 
A new lahd, but 1 die.’ 

She howl’d aloud, *l^am on fire within. 

There comes no murmur of reply. 

AVhat is it that will tiaJko awav my’sin, 

And save me lest l«die ? ^ 

So when four years were wholly finished, 

She threw her royal robes away. 

‘ MakePme a cottage in tbe vale,* she said, 

* Where I may mourn and pray. » 

*■ Yet jpuE iK)t down my palace towers, that are 
So l^tiy^^beahtffiilly built: 

Perohano^I may return wit^ uthers there * 

When 1 nave pmged fhy^guilt.’ 
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You must wako and call me early, call mo early, mother 
dear; f 

To-morrow ’ill bo the liappiost time of all the glad 
Now^yewp; 

Of all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest merriest 
day ; 

For I’m to bo Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 

I 

There *s many a bla(;k black eye, they say, but none so 
bright as mine; 

There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and Caroline : 

Hut none so fair as little Alice in al| the land they say, 

So I’m to be Queen o’ tna May, mother, I’m 4:^ bo Queen 
o’ the May. 

* 

1 sleep so sound all night, mother, that 1 shall never 
wake, 

If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break : 

But I must gather knots of flowors, and *buds and gar< 
lands gay, 

For I’fu to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to bo Queen 
o’ the May. 

As I ekmc up the valley whom think ye should I see, 

Hut Robin leaning” on the bridge beneath tile hazel-trSe ? 

Hf thought of that sharp Mok, mother, 1 gave him 
yesterday,— 

But i’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen 
o’ the May. *• ^ 

« ! 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I w'as aU in white. 

And 1 ran by him without speaking, like a flash of light. 

They call me eruel-hearted, but 1 care not ^hat they say. 

For I’m to bo Queen o’ the May, mother, I’n^ to b^ Queen 
o* the May. ^ ' 
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They say he *b dying all for love, but that can never be: 

They sav his heart is breaking, mother—^what is that 
to me ? 

There *8 many a bolder lad ’ill woo me any summer day, 

And Tm to be Queen* o* the May, mother, I’m to bo 
Queen o* the May. 

Little Effie shall go \i’ith mo to-morrow to the green, 

And you’ll be there, too, mother, to see i^o ^ode th6 
Queen; 

For the shepherd lads on every side ’ill come from far 
away, 

• And I’m to be Queen o’ tlie May, mother, I’m to be 
Queen o’ the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov’n its wavy 
bowers. 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet cuckoo- 
^ flowers; 

And the %viU marsh-marigold sldnes like fire in swamps 
‘and hollows grey, 

And I’m to bo- Queen o* the May, mother, I’m to be 
"Queen o’ the May. 

The night-wduds com8 and go, mother, upon the meadow- 
grass. 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as 
they pass; 

There will not be a djrop of rain the whole of the livelong 
day. 

And I’m to be Queen 'o’ the May, mother, I’m^ po be 
.Queen o’* the May. 

All the valley, mother, ’ilP be fresh and green and stHl, 

And the eo^mip and the crow'foot are over all the hill/ 

And the rivulet in the flowery dal^ ’ill merrily glance 
andi play, 

' For Fm to ba Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to bo Queen 
o’ the May. 

So you must wake and call mo early, call me early, 
mother ddar, « 

To-morfbw<^iIl/be the happieq^ time of all the glad New- 

yoar: # 
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To-morrow *ill be of all the year the maddest merriest 
day, ^ ' 

For Fm to be Queen o* the May, mother, Fm to b^ Queen 
o* the May. 


NEW-YEAR’S EVE 

If you’re ovaking call me early, call me early, mother 
dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year. 
It is the last New-year that I shall ever see, 

Then you may lay mo low i* the mould and think no 
more of mo. 

To-night I saw the sun set: he set and left behind 
The good old year, the dear old time, and all my peace 
of mind; 

And the Now-yoar’s coming up, nlother, but I shall 
never see " . 

The blossom on the blackthorn, the loaf upon the tree. 

( Last May wo made a crown of flowers : we had a 
merry day; , 

Beneath the ha^\'thorn on the green they made me 
Queen of May; 

And we danced about the may-polo and in the hazel 
' copse, ' 

Till Oliarles’s Wain came out above the tall white 
chimney-tops. 

I* 

There’s not a flower on all the hills: the frost is’«on 
t the pane : « 

I. only wish to live till the snowdrops come agaiii: 

I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on jbigh: 
I long to see a flowV^r so before the diy I die.^ 

The building rook ’ill caw from the windy tkll elm-tree,' 
And the tufted plover pjlpe along the fmlow lea, 

And the swallow ’ill come back again with sumn^er o’er 
the wave, . ^ 

But I shall lie alone, mother, within tlje ir^ouLdering 
grave. ' ‘ 
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* 

t^pOa the ohanoel-caaement, and upon that grave .of 
mii|e, 

In the early early mominc the summer sun ’ill dxine. 

Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 

When you are warm-asleep, mother, and all the world 
is still. 

* 4 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the 
waning li^t , 

You’ll never see me more in the long grey fields at night; 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 

On the oat-grass and the sword-grass, and tlio bulrush 
in the' pool. 

You’ll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn 
shade, 

And you’ll come sometimes and see mo wIicto 1 am 
lowly laid. 

I §hall not forgot jou, mother, I sliall hear you when 
you 

With your feet above my head in the long and pleasant 
grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you^ll forgive me now; 

You’ll kiss me, my o^ mother, and forgive me ere 1 go; 

Nay, nay, you.must not weep, nor let your grief be wild. 

You should not fret for me, mother, you have anotlier 
child. 


If I can I’ll come again, mother, from out my resting- 
place ; 

Thq* you’ll not see mo, mother, I shall look upon your 

face; 

Tho* 1 cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what you say. 
And be often, often with you when you think I’m far 
away* 


ipoodni^t, goodnight, when I have said goodnight for 
evermore. 

And you see me carried out frbm the threshold of the 
ooor; 

Don’t EflSe come to see me till my grave be growing 


green 


She’U be a^better child to you than ever I have been. 
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She*ll find my garden^tools upon the granary floor:» 
Let her take ’em : they are hers': 1 shall nevei^ garden 
more : 

But tcU her; when I’m gone, to train the ros^'bueh 
that 1 set 

About the parlour-w'indow ^nd the box of mignonette.. 

('oodnight, sweet motlier : call me before the day is born. 
All night *1 No awake, but 1 fall asleep 'at morn; 

But 1 would see the sun rise upon the glad New'-year, 
So, if you’re waking, call me, call me early, mother dear. 


CONCLUSION 

I THOUGHT to pass away before, and yet alive I am; 

And in the fields all round 1 hoar the bleating of the 
Iamb. * «» 

How sadly, I remember, rose the morning c^ the year! 

I’o die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet ’a 
here. 

O sweet is the new violet, that com''s beneath the skies. 

And sweeter is the young lamb’s voice to mo that 
cannot rise. 

And sweet is all the lancl hbout, and all the flowers that 
' blow, 

And sweeter far is death than life td mo that long to go. 

It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed 
sun, 

And now it seems as hard to %tay, and yet His will be 
done ! 

But still I think it can’t be long before I find release; 

And that good man,'*the clergyman, lids told words 
of peace. « 

O blessiTtgs on his kindly voioe and on his silver hair! 

And blmings on his whole life long, imtil he meet me 
there*! * ^ 

O blessings on his kindly hwt and on hi^ siTVer head ! 

A thousand times 1 blest him, as he knelt besHf my bed. 
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He*taught me all the mercy, for he showed me all the sin. 

Now, tno’ my lamp wa» lifted late, there 'e One will let 
rae*in : 

Nor would I now be w’ell, mother, again if that could be, 

f'or my desife is but to pass to Him that* died for mo. 

I did not hear the dog Imwl, mother, or the death- 
w'atch beat, 

There came a s«\'eeter token when the night^an^ morning 
meet: 

But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in mine, 

And Effio on the other side, and 1 will toil the sign. 


All in the wild Marcli-morning I hoard the angels* call; 
It was w'hon the moon was setting, and the dark was 
over all; 

The trees began to w'Iusjkt, and the wind began to roll. 
And in the wild March-morning 1 heard them call my soul. 


For lying iSI'oad awake I thought of you and Effic dear; 
1 saw you sittitig in the house, and 1 no longer here; 
Witlj all my strength I pray’d for both, and so I felt 
resign’d, 

And up the valley Oamo a swell of music on the \eind. 


I thought that it w'as fancry, an^ I listen’d in my bed, 
And then did something spealc to me—I know not wliat 
was said ;* 

For great delight and*8hudde$ring took hold of all my mind. 

And up the valley came again the music on the wi^d. 

• * * 

But you were sleeping ; and I i^id, ‘ It’s not for them : 

it s mine. * 

And if it comes three times, I thought, 1 take it foF>a sign. 
And once again it came, and close l^ide the w indow'-bars, 
Then seem’d to^o right up to Heaven and die among 
* the 

% 

So now I think my time is neaSr. I trust it is. I know 
The blessed w'ent tliat way my soul will have to go. 
And for i^yself, indeed, I care not if I go tb-day. 
But, yoif must comfoit htr when I am past aw'ay. 
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And say to Bobin a kind word, and tell him not to fret; 

There *b many worthier than 1,* would maker him hap|i^ 
yet. , ^ 

If 1 had lived—1 cannot tell—^1 might have been hie wile; 

But all these things have ceased to be, \dth my desire 
of life. 

a 

,0 look ! tiic sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a 
glow ; * 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of them 1 
know. 

And there 1 move no longer now, and there his light may 
* shine— 

Wild fiowers in the valley for other hands than mine. 


0 sw^eet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day 
is done 

The voice, that now is :’.poaking, may be beyond the sun— 
For evor and for ever with those just soulsrand true— 
And what is life, that we should moan ? wliy make we 
such ado ? 


For over and for ever, all in a l)les8ed home^— 

And there to V'ait a little while till you and Effie 
come— 

Te lie within the light of ^ God, as I lie upon your 
breast— 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weaiy 
' ffkr) at rest. . 


THE LOT 5ATERS 

* CouiiAGE ! ’ he said, and iM^nted toward tke land, 
‘ This mounting w'ave will rdQ us shoreward sooil* 
Irt the aftemfl^ they came unto a land 
In which It seemed fdways afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did 
Breathihg like one that hath a weary drea|a., 
^Ihfaced above the valley stood the moo«||» 
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And like a downward amoke, the dbnder atream 
Along the oliff fall and pause and ^ did seem. 

♦ 

Aland of streams I some» like a downward smoke, 
Slow-diropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro* wavering lights and shadow broke, 
Rolling a slumbroas sheet Of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 
From the inner land: far off, three moun^ain^tops, 
Three silent pinnacles of aged snow, 

Stood snnset-flush’d : and, dew’d with show'ery drops. 
Up-domb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 

• 4 

The charmed sunset linger’d low adow’n * 

In the red West: thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was aeon far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d urith palm, and many a w'inding vale 
And meadow', set w'ith slender galinga le: 

A^nd whjge all tilings aiwa^lieemd the same! 

And roundabout the'keel w'ith faces polo, 

Dark faces pale against that rosy flame. 

The mild-oyod *melaneholy Lotos-eaters came. 

Branches th^ bore *of that enchanted stem, 

Laden with npwer and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but wrhoso did receive />f them, 

And taste, ta J|^m the gnshing-of. the wave 
Foe iat ASEAjr did se^m to mooni and rave 
Q n alien sh^om; and if his fellow spake, 

His voice wm thin, as* voices from the grave; 

And deep-asleep he seem’d, yet all aw'oke, 

And music in his ears hi^ beating heart did make. 

They sat them down upon the yellow' sand, 

Betweem the 8U%and moon u]^n l^e shore; 

And siiflE)et it wras to dream of Fatherland, 

^^3f child, arid wife, and slave; but everraqro 
Most weary seem'd the sea, w^ary the iMtor, 

Weary the wandering flelds of barren foam. 

Hiea some one said, * We win return no more; ’ 

And all ii^onne they sang, * Our island home'* 

Is far the wave; will no longer roam.* 
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CHOBIC SONO 


Thcro is music here that softer faiis 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 

Or niglit-dewH on still wafers between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music tliat gentlier on the spirit lies. 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful 
skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 

And in tho stream the long-li»aved liowefs weep, 

And from tho craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep, 

II 

Why are we WTiglL *d> upon with keaviness, « 

And utterly consumed with shgii;p distresb^^icu^ 

Wliile all things else have rest from weariness ? 

All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things. 

And make perpetual moan, ^ 

Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 

Nor over fold our w'ings, 

And cease from wanclorinM, 

Nor steep our brows in Camber’s holy balm; 

Nor liearken what the inner spirit sings, 

There is no ji»y but calm ! * 

Wh,t*^Bhould "ive only toil, the roof and c^own of things ? 


IjO ! in the middle of the wood. 

The folded loaf is^oo’d from out tl} eJ3>ud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
On)ws green and broad, and takes no cuire, 
'■ i^u» Y -fitee p ,’Sd. at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; ana tuniin|[ yellow 
Fails, and floats adown the ur. • 

Ln t sweeten’d with the summer light,^ 

The full-juiced apple, «WBlxing over-meUoi 
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Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All its allotted Isf^^ oi days, 

> The flower ripens in itn place, 

Ripens and fafes, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fasi*ro0ted in,the fruitful soil. 




Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o'er th^ dark-blue sea. 

X)eath is the end of life; ah, why ? 

Should life all labdhr be ? 

ii *t us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

^nd in a little while our li|)s are dumb. 

L't us alone. What is it tliat will last ? • 

All thinj^s are taken from us, and btH’ome 
f>nrt.inn« ftT^d pfr^^jp of iKfl drojulftil Past. 

I^t US alone. Wliat pleasure can we have 
To war -with evil ? Is there any peac’o 
In (prer climbing up 4hc climbing .wave ? 

.\11 things 1^0 rest, and ri]>cn foward the gravis 
In silence; rijjen, fall and cease ; 

Give us long rest •or death, dark death, or dreamful ease. 


V 

How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut <yes ever to st'om 
•Falling asleep in a half-dream ! • • 

To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 

Wliich will not leave the myrrh-busli on the heigh 
To hear each other’s whisjK'r’d speech; 

Eating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the erisping ripples on the beach, 

And tender curving lines of creamy spra}"; 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 

To muse and brood and live again ifl momors', 
theSe faces of our infancy 
Heap’d over with a mound of grass, * 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass 1 


• VI 

Dear is the ^ae^iory of our wedded lives. 
And dear tiip last embraces of oar wives 
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And their warm tears: but all Imth suffer’d change; 
For surely now our household hcArtha #re cold : 

Oftr sons inherit us : our looks ^sre straim * > 

And w'e should come like ghosts to trouhie joy«, 
else t he isl and pri ncQ(| overrhold * 
HaoreJfl^jQuc^^tancft, and the mioatoel singH 
■Btofora Incm, of the tentyescs* warJaTcoy, 

And our great deeds, as half-for^tten things. 

Is there confusion in the little iuo? 

JLct. what k broken ao remain. 

The HtyLt iLrQ_ knjd tn iw>mu»ilf* ; 

''Os JiacdJia settle, order i>nce-agftiu. 

There ia confusion w'orse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Iiong labour unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many w'ars 
And eyes grow'n dim ^vith gazing on the pilot-stars. 

•vu . 

But, propt on bods of amaranth and moiy^^ 

How sweet (while w*arm airs lull us, blowing lowly) 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

♦ To watcli the long bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill— 
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From cav^to cave thro* the thick-twined yine— 

^To watch the omcrald-Golour*d water'filing 
Thro’ many a w'ov’n ac’anthus-wroath divine! 

Ontyt to hear and see tHe far-cd sparkling brine, 

Only to hear w'cre sweet, stretch’d out beneath the pine. 

* vln 

<• *ti 

The Lotos blooms below the barren peak: 

The Lotos blows ihy every winding^creek : 

All day the w'ind breathes low witm mc^owee tone: 
Thro* every hollow cave and alley lone * *' 

Bound and round thp spicy downs the y^ow Lotos- 
dust is blown. 

. We hay^ had enough of ae^kn, and ol motion we, 

' Boil’d to ftarboatdt ]^*d to tiy^lspiurd, wbsiK^ suw e 
w*as gBfi^hing.JEe^i > 



Vihmih» spouted his loam*loimtaiiui 

in the aen* 

Lc,t 08 mw ftQ oft^rand keep it with an oqiial tnhid, 

In the Lotqarknd.to \xm aiuiJie ledmed 

On tM hms^e Gods together^ carokuss of mankind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are hurl'd 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are lightiy 
curl'd ^ 

Round their j^lden houi^, girdled Hith tho»gljQaniir<g 

Ytorld: 

Where they smilb in swrot, looking over vasted lands. 
Blight and famine, fdague and earthquake, roaring deeps 
. and fiery sands. 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, ai d suikmg 4hipB, 
and praying hands. 

B«t they siwe^ they find a music centred in a dolcfffl'li 

Steaming up, a lamentation spd an ancient talc of wrong, I 
Like a tale of little theaning tho^*tho words^^re^ strong ; 
Chanted frefti an ill-used race of men that oloavellie soil, 
Sour tlie seed, and reap the harvest with enduring toil, ^ 
Storing yearly Httlo dues of wheat, and wmo and od ; 
Till they perish and they suffer—some, *tis wliisper'd— 
down in hell • ’ 

Suffer endless /uiguish, others in Elysian valleys dwell, 

, Resting w^ary limbs «t last on beds of as||||odel. 

Surely, surely, sjumber is more sweet than tml, the shpre 
Than labour in the d^p mid-ocean, w md and wave and 
oar; 

Oh rest ye, brother mariners, we will not gander lyore. 


ROSALIND 

X 

Mr Rosalind, my Rosalindi 
Hy frolic falcon, with bright eyes, 

VfhMe fret deUgi)||, from any height of ripid flight, 
Stobpssat s3^ wiatBfi thtAjrrmg ilm skies, 

Hy &)|sltod, my Rosalind,* 
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My bright-oyed, wUd>eyed falcon, whithei 
Careless both of wind and weather, 
WJiither fly ye, what game spy yte, 

Up or down «the streaming wind 7 

II 

The quick ]nrk*s closesi-caroird strains. 
The shadow rusiiing up the sea, 

The 4ightning'flash atweon the rair«8, 

Tlio sunlight driving down the lea. 

The leaping stream, the vciy wind. 

That will not stay, upon liLs W'ay, 

To stoop the cow'slip to the plains, 
is not so clear and bold and free 
As you, my falcon Rosalind. 

You care not for another's pains. 

Because you arc the soul of joy, 

Bright metal all without alloy. 

Life shoots and gflances thro' ^our veins. 
And flashes off a thousand'-ways, 
Througli lips atid eyes in subtle rays. 
Your hawk-eyes arc keen and bright, 
Keen with triumph, watching still 
To jiitu'ce me through 'with tinted light; 
But oftentimes they flash and glitter 
Like sunshine 0 !i'a*dancing rill, 
r> And your words are seeming-bitter, 

Sharp and few, but seeming-hitter 
From excess of suift delight. 

Ill , 

Come down, come home# my Rosalind, 
My gay young hawk, my J^salind : 

Too Jong* you keep the upper skies ; 

Too long you roam and wheel aV will; 
But wc must hood your random eye8| 
That care not whom they kill, 

And your check, vdiose bdlliant hue 
Is so sparkling-fresh to view, 

Some rod hoath-fiower in ^e’ dew,* 
Touched with sunrise^ We must biiui < 
And keep you fasi, my Rosalind, 
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.Fast, my wild«eyed Rosalind* 

And clip your wings* and make you love; 

we have lured you from almve* 

And that delight of frolic iiiglit, by day or nij^t, 
From Ndrth to South; 

We'll bind you fast in silken cords* 

Arid kiss away the bitter words 
From off your rosy moutii. 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 

I 

I REA.D, before my eyelids dropt their sha<le, 

‘ The Legend of Good IVorneM^* long ago 

Sung by the njprning star of song, avIio mode a > . ■ 

His music lieard below ; 

Dan Chaucw, the fifst warbler, .wiujse rw<*cv oreain 
PreludtR those mcilodiouH bursts that lill * 

nu5 spacious times of great Elizabeth 
Wjth sourufs tliat echo still. 

v\nd, for a while, th#knowledge of his art 

Held me above the subject, as strong gales 

Hold swoUpn clouds from rain|pgi tho’ my luiart, 
Brimfi^ of {.hose wild tales, • 

Cliargfid both mine eyes with tears. In every land 
I saw* (wherevp^ liglit ill u mineth. ^ , ' ' 

jkfeuty ap£ wgulak .wj^^ ]■ 

Tlioso far-renowned brides of ancient song 

Peopled the (follow dark* like burning stars, f.. . 

And i sounds of insult* shame, and wrong, 

. And truffipets blown for wars; • 

And clattering flints batu«r'd wftli clanging lioofs: 
And 1 sav%crowds in column'd sanctuaries; 

And forms ibat passed at windows and on roofs 
Of mar ole palaces; 

• E 
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CJorpaes across threshold; heroes tall 
Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon the tortoise creeping to the watt; 
Iiances in ambush set, 


And high shrino^oors burst tlu’o' with heated blasts 
That run before the fluttering tongues of fire; 
White surf wind<8cattor’d o'ver saus and masts, 

And ev(*T climbing higher, * 


Squadrons and squares of men m brazen pfattes. 
Scaffolds, still sbf^ts of water, divers woes, 
Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates, 
4nd hush’d seraglios. 


fio shape chased hliapo as swift as, when to land 
Bluster the winds and tides the self-same w 


> priiqiL. foam-fl akes scud along the level sand, 
Torn fioni the fringe of spray. 


'Ray, 


1 started onee, or scorn d to start in pain, ^ 

Resolved on noble things, and strove to speak, 
,,^As when a great thought strikes along'the bnuu, 
And flushes all the cheek. 


And once my arm w'as lifted to hew' down 
A cavalier from off his ‘ 

That bore a lady fiom a j^aguor’dtown; 

And then, I know not liow. ' - 

Ail those sharp fancies, by dmtnddpsizyif thought 
ffiiream’d onward, lost their edges, and did creep 
Roll’d on each other, rounded, smooth’d, and brought 
[i» Into the gulfs of sloop. ^ 

^t last methought that 1 had wander’d far 
> In an old wtiod ' frodi-wash’d ir coalstt dew, 
llie maiden splendours of the morning star 

Shook*in the steadfast Hue. ' 

^finormoufl^m-treo-boloB did stoop and lehn 
UpoiPthe dmjy lbnishwoOd undemsath 
Their broad curvecTonuichee, fledged wi% green. 

New from its silken sheath. 
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^ • 

Tho <iim red mom had died^ her ]oaniey done. 

And ii'ith deod lips smiled at the twili^t pUin, 
Ua1f4all*fi across ihe^ thresiioid of the sopi 
Nevw to fuie*a£^n. 

There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 

Not* any sons of bird orssound of rill; 

Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 
Is not 80 deadly still 


As that wide forest. Gron'ths of jasmine turned 

Their humid arms h^looiung tree to tree, )f>-t 

c.\nd at the root thro* lush green grosses burn’d ' 

The red fn^emone . , 

« 

1 

1 knew tho dowers, I knew the leaves, 1 knew 
The temrful glimmer of tin* languid dann ^ 

On, those long, rank, dark aoo(l«\\al1bt drench’d in dew, 
^Iieading from la#’n to la^^n. 

w * 

Tho smell df violets, hidden in tho gri^on, 

Pour’d backjinto my empty soul ai d fiamo 
Tho times wiicn 1 remembe*!* to have been 
Joyful and free from blame. 

And from within mo a clear under>tono 

Tluill’d thn>’ mine ears in that unblissful clime, 

^ Pies freely thro’ : tho wo<xl is* ail thine outi, 
tJntil the end of tiine.’^ 

At length 1 saw a lady within call, 

StiUer than ohiseli’cf marble, standing Jhero ; 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 

And njptt divinely fain 


Her loveliness with shame and with surprise 

Froze my swilt speech: she turning on my face 
]Qio 8tar>fSke soriwwji of immortal ey^, 


‘ I had great beauty: ask thou not my nam^; 

No one cansJbe mor^rWiae than destiny. 
Mlany drpw fu'of^ and died. Where’er I came* 
1 broui^t calamity.’ 
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* No marvel, sovereign lady ; in fair field 

Myself for such a face liad boldly died,* 

I answer'd free; and turning I appeal'd 
To one that stood beside. 

r 

But she, with sick and scornful looks aVerso, 

To her full height her<stately stature draws; 

‘ My youth,’ she said, * was blasted with a curse; 

\ v This wpman was the cause. , 

•** * 

jl'l was cut off from hope in that sad place, 
j . Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears : 

' iMy father held his hand upon his face; 
blinded with iny tears, 

* Still strove to speak : my voice was thick with sighs 

As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
The stern black-bearded kings w ith w'olfish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die. 

' t 

* The high masts flicker’d as t hey lay aflo&f; 

The crowds, the temples, waver’d, and the shore 
The bright death quiver’d at the victifti’s throat; 
Touch’d ; arid I know no more.’ 

r 

Whereto the other w ith a dowinvard brow’; 

‘ I would the white cold lu^avy-pluilging foam, 
Whirl’d by the' wind,‘ hkd roll’d mo deep b^iow, 

' Then when 1 left my home.’ ‘ 

Her sh)W full words sank thro' the silence drear, 

' mAs thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea : 

Sudden I heard a voice that cried, ‘ Come here, 

* That I may look on thoe.’ 

1 turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 
t One sitting oif a crimson scarf i^nrolVd; 
i A queen, with sw^rtliy cheeks and bold blaclf eyes, 
Brow^«bound with burning gold. ^ 
r < 

She, flashing forth a haughty smile, began ; 

* I govern’d men by change, and 4 P I sway'd 
All moc^ ’Tie long since 1 have seen a giank 
Once, like the meon, 1 made 
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* The evor-shifting currents of the blood 

According to my humour ebb and flott 
1 have lib men to govern ki this wood: 

That maf^os my only woe. 

* Nay—^yet it*^.ale8 me that 1 could not bond 

On’e w'ill; nor tame and tutor with mine eye 
That dull cold-blooded Caesar. Prythoe, friend, 
Where is Antony ? 

* The man, my lover, with whom I rode sublime 

On Fortune’s neck : wc sat os God by God : 
The Nil us would have risen lK!fore his time 
Arm flooded at our nod, 

* We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, and lit i* -r- 

Lamps which outburn’d Canopus. 0 my life 
In Egypt! O the dalliance and the wit. 

The flattery and the strife, 

• • • 

* And the i^d kiss, when fresh from war’s alarms, 

My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 

My mailed Bacchus leapt into my ^fms. 

Contented there to die ! 

• 

* And there he died : and when I heard my name 

Sigh’d forth with life 1 would not brook my fear 
Of the othbr : w ith a worm 1 balk’d his fame. 

Wliat else tias left ? look liero ! ’ 

' • 

(W’ith that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polish’d argenl of her breast to sight 
Laid bare. Thereto she pointed with a laugh. 
Showing the §^pick*s bite.) 

* I died a Queen. Tlio Roman soldier found 

Me lying dead* my crown aboul my brows, 

A name*tor ever!—lying robed and crowm’d, 

“ Worthy *a Roman spouse.’ • 

Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 

Struck Dy«all passion, did fall down and glance 
From teme^ ^ne, and glided thro* aU change 
Of UvejjeBi'utterance. 
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When ffhe miMle pause 1 knew not for delight; 

Because with sudden motion from the ^ound 
She raised tier piercing orl^, and fill’d with light 
Tlic interval of'sound. 

Still with their fires Love tipt his keen^ darts; 

As once they drew in*o two burning rings' 

All beams of Love, melting the mighty hearts 
Of ('attains and of kings. 

Slowly my sense undazzlod. Then I heard 

A noise of some one <'omiag thro’ the lawn. 

And singing elearelr than the er(*stod bird, 

That claps liis wings at dawn. 

* Tlic torrent brooks of liallov^’d Israc*! 

From <‘raggy Jiollows j)oiiring, late and soon, 

Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell, 

Far-heard beneath the moon, 

* The balmy moon of blessed lurael *** 

Floods all tile deep-blue gloom with beams divine : 
All night the splinter’d erags that w'alf the ddl 
W'lth spires of silver shine.’ 

» * 

As one that museth where bioad sunshine laves 
The hiwn by simie cathedral, thro** the door 
Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor 

Witliin, and am hem sung, is eharmM and tied 

-To where* he stands,—so stood I, when that flow' 
Of music left the lips of her that died ’ 

, To save her father’s V9W ; 

The daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 

A maiden pine; as when she w'ont dong 
From l^izpeh’s tow'er'd gate with woloonie Kpit, 

. With<*tmibr^‘and with song. 

f My words leapt forth : * Heaven heads tihu count iOf climes 
With, that wild ' She rondetM answer high : 
Not so, nor once alone ; a thousand .times 
^ I would be born die. 
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* Six^le I grew, tike eome green wham root 
OreepB to the garden a'ater<‘ptne8 beneath, 
Feedings the flower; but ere my nower to {ruit 
Changed^ I was ripe lor death. 

' My God, Ttfy land, my lather—^these did move 
Me Irom my bliss ol lile, that Nature gave^^ 
Lowerid soltly with a threefold oord of love 
Down to ^ silent grave. ^ 

‘ And I went mourning, “ No lair Hebrew' boy 
Shall smile away my maiden blame among 
The Hebrew' mothers ’’—emptied of all joy. 
Leaving the dance and song, 


* Leaving the olive-gardens far below', 

Leaving the promise of my bridal bower. 

The valleys of grape<loade<i vines that glow 
Beneath the tattled tovvitr. 

* The light%'hite cloud swam over us. Anon • 

We heard the lion roaring frcjm his den ; 

We saw the lafge w'hite stars rise qfxo by one, 

Or, from the darken’d glen, 

• 

* 8aw Gkd diride the night with flying flame, 

And thuiTder on the evt^lasting hills. 

1 heard Him, for He spake, ahd*griof became 
A solemn Scorn of ills. 

‘ When the next moon w'as roll’d into the sky. 
Strength came to*mo that equall’d aiy dosita. 
How beautiful a thing it w'as to die 
For God and for myssire I 


* It comforts me in this one thought to dwell, 

Tliat 1 subdued me to my latkeris will; 
Because the kisB he gave me, ere^l lell, 

* Sw'eeteifk the spirit still. • 


* Moreover it is written that my race 

Hew’d. Ammon,'bip. and thiah, from Aroer, 
On Arnoa^to Ifinneth.* Here lier face 
Glow^(^ w 1 look’d at tibr.* 
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She lock’d her lips : she left me where I stood : 

* Glory to God,’ she sang* and past afar, , 
Thridding tlie sombre bosk age of the wood, ■ 
Toward the moniing-star. 

Losing her carol I stood pensively, * 

As one that from a eaeement leans his head, 

When midnight bells cease ringii.g suddenly, 

And the old year is dead. 

‘ Alas ! alas ! * a low voice, full of care. 

Murmur’d beside me : ‘ Turn and look on me : 

I am that Rosamond, whom men call fair, 

If what 1 was 1 be. 

‘ Would 1 had l>eon some maiden coarse and poor ! 

O me, that I should ever see the light! ^ 

Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor 
Do hunt me, day and night.’ . 

She cofil^ed in tears, fallci^ from hope and irust; 

To whom the Egyptian : ‘ O, you tamely died ! 
You should have clung to Fulvia’s wai^t, and thrust 
The dagger thro’ her side.’ 

With that sliarp sound the wiiite dawn’s creeping beams, 
Stol’n to my brain, dissolved the mastery 
Of folded sleep. I'he captain of my dreams 
' Ruled in the eastern sky. 

Morn broaden’d on the borders of the dark, 

i<>e I saw her, Avho clasp’d in lier last trance 
Her murder’d father’s head, or Joan of Arc, 

A light of ancient FranCie ; 

Or lier, who knew tiiat Love can vanquish Death, 
Wlio kneeling,*with one arm abeut her king, 

Drew' forth the with her balmy breath,'* 

Sw'cet •»«s new Wife in Spring- ‘ 

No memory labours longer from the deep 

Gold-mines of thought to lift the heddon ore 
That glimpses, moving up, than 1 Min.,sleep 
’ * To gather and tell aer 
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A DREAX OF FMB W6HEN 

^ht. Witli whckt dull pain 
Compaas’d, Ibow" eagerly 1 sou^t to strike 
i Lito tha^f’ondrous track of dreams again ! 

But no tii^o dreams are like^ 

As when a soul laments, which hath been bles 
Desiring what is mingled with past years. 

In yearnings that can never be exprest 
By signs or ^oans or tears; 

Because all w'ords, tho' cull'd with choicest art, 
Failing to give the bitt(;r of the sweet 
> \Vither beneath the palate, and the heart 
Faints, faded by its heat. 


MARGARE^f. 

1 

O stnher pale Margaret, 

O rare pale Margaret, 

What lit your with tearful power, 

Like moo^ilight on a falling shower ? 

'Who lent you, love, your,mortal dow'er 
dt pensive thought and aspc^ct pale. 
Your melancholy sweet and fraU 
As perfume of tlie cuckoo>flow*er ? 

From the westw^ard-winding flood, , 

From the. evening-lighted w'ood, 

From ail things ^utward you have won 
A tearful grace, as thq* you stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun. 

The very sm^e before you spedk, 

Thait dim|des your trangparen||^eek. 

Bnevdies aQ the heart, aiMIpfedeth 
The senses with a still delight 

Of dainty sorrow without sound, 

Like m tender amber round, 

Whish mon about her spreadeth 
Moviig^tw’ a leeoy nigW 
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MARGARET 


II 

You love» remaining peacefully, 

To hear the murmur of tfie etrifej* 

But enter not the toil of life. 

Your spirit is the calmed soa, 

Laid by the tumult of the fight. 

You are the ovenirlg star, ahvay 

Remaining bet^^'ixt dark and bright: 

lulled echoes of laborious day 

Come to you, gleams of mellow light 
Float by you on the verge of night. 

III 

What can it matter, Margare-t, 

What songs below the waning stars 

The lion-heart, Plantagenet, ‘ 

Sang looking thro’ his prison bars ? 
Exquisite Margaret, who can tell 

Th('. Iasi wild thought of Chatelet, 

- Just ere the falling^axe did puyt 

The burning brain from the time heart, 
Even in her sight he loved so well ? 

IV 

A fairy shield your OeniUvS made 

And gave you on your naUd day. 

Your sorrow, only sorrow’s shade. 

Keeps real sorrow far away. 

You move not in such solitudes, 

You are not less divine, 

But more human in your moods, 

Than your twin-sister, AdcKno. 

Ytjur hair is darker#* and your eyes 

Touch’d with aV somewhat darker hue. 
And loss aerially blue, 

But e^er trembling throl the dew' 

Of dainty•w^ful sympathies. 

V 

O sweet pale Margaret, 

0 rare pme Margaret, 

Come down, come down, and speak 

Tie up the ringlets on your ok^k • 

% 
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The sun is just about to set. 

The arching limes are tall and sliady, 

* And faints rainy lights are seen, 
]){oving in the loavy 
Rise frpm the feast of sorrow, lady. 

Whore all day long you sit between 
Joy and w'oc, find whisper each. 

Or only look across the law'n, 

Look <mt below your bower-eaves^ • 
Look do\\^l, and let*^"our blue eyes dawn 
Upon me thro* the jasmine-leaves. 


KATE 

I KNOW her by her angry air. 

Her bright bjack eyes, her bright black hair, 
He% rapid laughtc^rs wtlil and shrill. 

As Iftughtor of tne woodpct'ker 
Fn>ni ^10 bosom of a hill. 

*Tis Kate—she sayetli wiiat she will : 

For 'Kate hatl^ an unbridled tc^ngiic. 

Clear os the twanging of a'harp'. 

Hurt heart is like a throlilb|pg 
Kate hath a spirit ever «trtjng^^ 

Like a ciow oow, and bright ana sharp 
As edges of the s< ynictar. 

Whence shall sho take a htiing mate ? 

For Kate no eommou love will -feel ; 

My woiflan-soldier, gallant Kate, 

As pure and truc^ blades of steel. 

»• 

Kate saith * the world is v'oid of might.* 

Kate saitji * the men aro gilded Hies.* 

• Kate snaps her fingers at my vows ; 

^ Katd will not hear of lovier^s sighs.* 

"1 would I were an armdd kniglit, 

Fiu*-famed for well-won enterprise, 

Andewearing on my swarthy brows^ 
fTfa# gftrland of new-wreathed emprise 
in .a moment 1 i^uld pierce 
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The blackest files of clanging fight, 

And strongly strike to Im and right, 

In dreaming of my lady’s eyes. ^ 

Oh ! Kate loves well the bold and fierce; 
But none are bold enough for Kate, 

She cannot find a fitting mate. 


SONNET 

I. 

OK THE RESULT OF THE LATE RUSSIAN INVASION 

•OF POLAND 

How long, O God, shall men be ridden down, 

And trampled under by the last and least 
Of men ? The heart of Poland hath not ceased 
To quiver, though her sacred f^ood doth drown 
The fields; and out of every 6mouldei;fng town 
Oies to Thee, lest brute Poorer bo increased. 

Till that o’ergrown Barbarian in the East 
Transgress his ample bound to some new crown :— 
Cries to Tlioo, * Lord, how long shall these tilings be ? 
How long shalh the icy'hearted Muscovite 
Oppress^ie^l^ion ? ’ Us, 0 Just and Good, 
Forgive,^]^^milhd«when she was tom in throe; 

Us, who stand note, w*hen we should aid the right— 
A matter to bo wept with tears of blood! 


soiInet 

As when with downcast eyes we^ muse and brood, 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapne far back in a confused dreaifi 
To states of mystical similitude; 

If one but speaks or hentt or stirs his chair, 

Ever the wonder wazeth more andt^more, 

So that we say, * All this hath bee^ before, 

All this hath bsen,'' X know not v^en qr where.* 
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So, friend, when first 1 look'd upon your feoe, » 
Onr thought g»ve answer, each to each, so true. 
Opposed mirrors each refieciing each— 

^tho* 1 knew not in w^hat time or place, 
McthOught tjiat I had often met with you. 

And each him lived in the other's mind and speech. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAH 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds are woarily sighing : 
Toll ye'the church-bcll sad and slow, 

And tread softly and sjnrak low% 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old yoar,^ou must not die; 

X«u came to us so rca&ily, 

Tou lived with us so ste^ily, 

Old ypar, you shall not die. 

He lieth still: doth not move : 

Ho will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath \io other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
And the Kew'-year will take 'em away. 

Old year, you must not go; 

*So long as yqu have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen witlr us, 
Old V^ar, you shall not go. 

He froth'd his bumpers to the brim; 

A jollier ye^ w'e shall not se^ 

But tho' his eyes are waxing dim, 

And th#’ his foes speak ill of him, 

He w^as a friend to me. ^ 

Old year, you shall not die; 

We md. so laugh and cry with you, 

• iiye half a mind to die witli you. 

Old year, if you must^die. 
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He was full of joke and jest. 

But all his merry quips are o’er. 

To see him die, across the waste ^ 

His son and lielr doth ride post-haste. 

But he’ll be dead before. 

Every one for his own. 

Th(» night is starry and eold, my friend, 

And the New-year blithe and bold, my friend, 
(‘oines up to take liis own. 

How hard he breathes ! over the snow 
1 heard just now the crowing cock. 

The sluulows flicker to and fro : 

The cricket chirps ; the light burns low : 

’Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 

Shako hands, bi'foro you die. 

Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you : 

What IS it w'e can do for you ? 

Speak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack ! our friend is gone. •- 
(’lose up his eyes . tie up his chin : 

Stop from the corpse, andilct him in 
That standeth there alone. 

And w'aiteth at the door. ' 

There’s a WV foot on the floor, my friend, ' 
And a new' face at the doof, my friend, 

A new' face at the doen*. 


TO J^S. 

The wind, that beats the mountain, blows 
More softly round the o]:«sn wold, 

And gently comes the W'orld to those • 
•That are cast in gentle mould^ 

And mo this know'ledge bolder made, 

Or else I had not dared to iow 
III these words toward you, and ipvade ^ 
Even w'ith H verse your holy wpe. 
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’Tib strange that those we lean on most, 

< Those in whose laps our limbs are nursed, 
Fall into shadow, soonest lost: 

Those^we love first are taken first, 

God givei^us love. Something to love 

* He lends us ; but, •when love is grown 
To ripeness; that on whigli it throve 
Falls of, and love is left alone. 

Tliis is the curse of time. Alas ! 

In grief I am not all unlcarn'd ; 

Once thro* mine own doors Death did pass; 
One went, wiio never hath return’d. 

He will not smile—not speak to me 

Once more. Two years his chair is seen 

_ _ V 

Empty before us. Tliat M'as he 

Without whose life 1 liad not been. 

• * • 

Your Iq^ is rarer ;• for this*star 

Hose with you thro* a little arc 
X)f heaven, Aor having wander’d far 
Shot on the sudden into dark. 

• 

I know your brother : liis mute dust 
1 honotir and his living worth : 

A man‘more pure and bold* and just 

Was never born into the earth. 

• 

I have not look’d upon you nigh, 

Since that dear soul hath fall’n asleep. 
Great Nature is more wise than I : 

1 will not tell you«not to w'cep. 

And tho’ mine own eyes fill with dew. 

Drawn frqpi the spirit thro’^tlic l)rain, 

1 wil# not even preach to you, 

* W^edJt), weeping dulls the inward pain.’ 

Let Grief be her own mistress still. 

She lo-v^th her own anguish deep 
More* than mudh pleasure. Let her will 
Be aon^=—^to weep or not to weep. 
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TO J. S. 


1 will not say * God's ordinance 

Of Death is bloWn in every wind; 

For that is not a common chance 
That takes away a noble mind. 

His memory long will live alone 

In all our hearts, vas mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, * 

And dwells in heaven half the night. 

Vain solace ! Memory standing near 

Cast down her eyes, and in her throat 
Her voice seem’d distant, and a tear 
Dropt on the letters as I vTote. 

I wrote I know not what. In truth. 

How should I soothe you anyway. 

Who miss the brotlier of your youth ? 

Yet somethii\g I did u’isliA to say : 

r 

For ho too was a friend to me ; 

Both arc my friends, and my true breast 
Bleedeth for both ; yet it may bo 
Tliat only silence suitetli best. 

Words weaker than your grief wou^d make 
Grief more. ’Tji'ero better I should cease ; 
, Although myself could almost take 

The place of him that slpops in peace. 

Slleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul. 

While the stars burn, t^e moons increase, 

And the great ages onward roU. 

Sleep till the end, true soul and,, sweet. 

Nothing comes to thee new or sti^gi. 
Sleep ^11 of rest from head to feet; * 
lae still, dry dust* secure of ch^ge. 
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ST. AONBS* EVE 

[? 1 ni%ub]t 0 bed» aa *St. Agnea', fn The Xeepsaiet 1S37»1 

Dxbp tlio convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon ; 
iSiy breath to heavens like vapour goes : 

May my soul follow soon ! 

The shadows of the convent-towers 
Slant do's^’n the sno'wy sward, 

Still creeping Avith the creeping hours 
That load me to my Lord ; 

Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of tlio year 
Tliat in my bosom lies. 

As those wliite robes are soil’d and dark. 

To yonder Shining ground; 

As tiffs pale taper’s eartfiLy spark. 

To yonder argent round ; 

So shows* my soul before the Jjamb, 

My spirit before Tliec ; 

So in mine eafthly house I am. 

To tl)pt 1 hope to be. 

Break up the heavens, p Lord ! and far, 
Tiiro’ ^11 yon starlight keen. 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and clean. 

• 

He liftfib me to the golden doors ; * 

The fiashos come^and go; 

All heaven bursts lier starry floors, 

And strows her lights below. 

And deepens on and up ! th# gates 
eRoll back, and far within 
For nfe the Heavenly Bridegroom w^^its. 

To make me pure of ^n. 

The sabbaths of Et^nity, 

One sabbath deep and wide— 

A light upon the shining sea— 

Tl^ Bridegroom with his Inide ! 
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i,Any CLARA Verb de verb 

L/dy Clara Vorc de Vcre, 

Of nio you siiall not At in renown : 

You thought to break a country heart 
For pastime, ere you Avent to toAen. 

At mo you siniied, but unbeguiled 
I saAA the snare, and I retired : 

The daughter of a hundred Karls, 

^"ou arc not one to be desired. 

1-iady Clara V<»re de V<‘re, 

1 know you proud to belt/ your name. 

Your ])ride is y6t no mat<‘ for mint^ 

l\)o proud to care from whence I came. 

Nor AA'ould 1 bre.ik for your 8Av6et sake 
A heart that doats on truer charms. 

A simple maiden in her fictAver 

Is AA'orth a hundred coat s-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Ve/e -de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must tfind. 

For Avere you queen of alUthat is, 

1 (‘ould not stoop to such a mitid. 

, ^You soiiglit to prove hoAv I could love. 
And my disdain is my reply. * 

The lion on your oldfStone gates 
Is not more cold to you than I. 

Lady Clara Yere de Vero, ^ 

You put strange memories in my head. 

Not ^thrice your branching limes hAve blowi 
Since I behelc^ young Laurence dead. 

Oh your sweet eyes, your Ioav replies : 

A great enchantress you may be ; 

But there Avas that across his throat * 
Which you had hardly cared to s^. 
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La(^ Clara Vere de 
'V^en thus he met ms mother’s vie\i% 

Shsi^fisd. the passions of her kind. 

She sp{ike some certain truths of you. 

Indeed Jt^ heard one bitter word 
That scarce is fit for you to hear; 

Her manners had not tliat repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere do Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, * 

There stands a spectre in your hall ; 

The guilt of blood is at your door ; 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 

You held your course witlnout remorse, 

To make him trust his modest worth. 

And, last, you fix’d a voc^ant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth. 

Tnist me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blhe heavens ^kbove us bent 

The gfAid old gawiener and liis M'ife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Howe’er it*be, it seems to me, 

’Tis only noble to bo ^ood. 

Kind hearts are*more than coronets, 

And siiyple faith than Norman blood. 

I know you, Clara Vercj dfe Vere : 

You ])ino among your halls and touers : 

The languid light of your jiroud eyes. 

Is wearied of the rolling hours. 

In glowing health, with boundless waaltli. 

But sickening of a vague disease, 

You know so ill to d«>al \Wth time, 

You needs must play such pranks as tliese. 

dara, Clara Yere de Vere, • 

Ih time be neavy on your hands. 

Are thef^ no beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about vot^ lands ? 

Oh ! teach the or{^an-boy to read. 

Or teaohi the orphan-girl to sow. 

Pray 9eayen for a human heart. 

And Jet ihe foolish yeoman go. 
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THE BIAcKBIBD 

O BijACKBIBD ! sing me something well: 
Wliilo all the neighbours shoot thoe round, 
1 ke(*p smooth plats of fruitful ground, 
Wliore tliou may'st warble*, oat and dwell. 

The espaliers and tlic standards all 

Art) thine ; tlie rai^ge of lawn and park : 
The unnettod black-hcarts ripen dark, 

All thine, against the garden wall. 

Yet, tho’ I spared thee all the spring, 

Thy sole delight is, sitting still, 

Witli that gold dagger of thy bill 
To fret tho summer jenneting. 

A golden bill ! tho silver tongue. 

Cold February loved, is dry.* 

Plenty corrupts 4lho mc*lody ♦ 

That mode thee famous once, when young : 

Ai d in tho sultry garden-squares,' 

Now thy flute-r otes are changed to coarse, 
1 hear thee not at all, or Hoarse 
As when a hauker hawks liis wares. 

Take warning ! Ho that 'a ill not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue*. 

Shall ^ing for w'ant, ere leawes are new, 
Caught in tho frozen palms of Sprir/g. 


YOU ASK ME, WHY, •THO^ ILL AT EASE 

You ask mo, why, tho* ill at ease. 

Within this region I subsist. 

Whose spirits falter in the mist. 

And languish for the purple seas. 

It is the land that* freemeu tiU, 

That sober-suited Freedom chqpe, 

Thp land, where girt with friends,or foes 
A man may speaki the thing he wiH; 
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A land of settled government. 

A land of Just and old renown. 

^ Where Ere^om broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent: 

» 

Where faction seldom gathors head. 

But by degrees to fullness wrought. 
Tlio strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread* 

Should banded unions persecute 
Opinion, and induce a time 
When single thought is civil crime. 

And individual freedom niute; 

Tlio’ Power should make from land to land 
The name of Britain trebly groat— 

Tho’ every channel of the State 
Should fill and choke Anth golden sand— 

Yet Iff aft me from the harbour-mouth, 

Wild wind ! I seek a warmer sky, 

And i Tiill see before 1 die 
The palms and temples of the South. 


OF OLD SAT FREEDOM ON THE HEIGHTS 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 

The thunders breaking at lief feet 
Above *her shook tho starry lights : 

She heard the* torrents meet. 

There In her place she did rejoice. 

Sell-gather'd in her profihet-mmd. 
fiut fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 

Then stept she down thro’ town and field 
To%ning^e with the human race, 

Ancb naart bv part to men reveal’d 
founM of her face— 
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Grave mother of majestic works, 

From her isle-altar gazing down, 

Wlio, God-liko, grasps the triple forks, 

And, King-like, wears the crown : 

Her open eyes desire the truth. 

The w'lsdom of c. tliousand years 
Is ill them. May perjietual youth 
^eep dry their light from tears; 

That her fair form may stand and shine. 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with Ups divine 
The falsehood of extremes 1 


LOVE THOU THY LAND, WITH LOVE 
FAR-BROUGHT 

t 

f t 

Love thou thy land, love far-bi*ought 
From out the storied l*ast, and used 
Within the Pre>sent, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

True* love turn’d round on fixed poles, 

Love, that endyres not soidid ends, 

For English natures, freemen, friends, 
Thy brothers and immortal souls. 

But pamper not a hasty time. 

Nor feed A\ith crude imaginings^ 

The herd, wild lioorts ai d feeble wings, 
That every sophister 6an lime. 

Dtdiver not the tasks of might 

To weakness, neither hide the r«y ^ 
From those, not blind, who w'ait^for day, 
Tho’^sitting girt with doubtful light. 

c 

Make knowledge circle with the winds; 

But let her herald, Reverence, % 

Before her to whatever sky 
Bear seed of meh and growth of mirds. 
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Watch what main-cttirent-s draw the years : 
Cut Prejudice against the grain : 

* But gentle words are always gain : 

Begar^ the weakness of thy peers : 

NTor tbil for title, place, or touch 
^f pimsion, neither count on praise : 

It grows to guerdon after-days : 

Nor dei^l in watch-words overmuch^; 

Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 

Not master’d by soine modern term ; 

Not swift nor.slow to change, but firm 
And in its season bring d:he law ; 

That from Discussion’s lip may fall 

With Life, that, working strongly, binds— 
Set in all lights by many minds. 

To close thc^ interests of all. 

Foa®'^ature also, cold and warm. 

And moist and diy, devising long, 

Thro* *many agents making strong. 

Matures the individual form. 

• 

Meet is it changes sliould control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease. 

We all are changed by still degrees 

Ail but the basis of the soul. 

* 

So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that wliicli flicst* 
And^rork, a joint of state, that jilies 
Its office, moved with sympathy. 

A saying, hard to sha^ in act; 

For all the past of Time treveals 

* A bridal daM'n of thunder-peals, 

WlierSver Thought hath wedded Fact. 

ft 

Ev’n now we hear with inward strife 
A motion toiling in the gloom— 

* T4^e Spirit of the years to come 
Yearning to mix himselfB with Life. 
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A slow-develop’d strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule. 

New Hajesties of mighty States—, 

Tlie warders of the growing hour. 

But vague in vaprur, liard to marlP; 
And round them sea and air are dark 
With great contrivances of Power. 

Of many changes, aptly join’d. 

Is bodied forth the second whole. 
Rc^gard gradation, lest the soul 
Of Discord race -the rising wind ; 

A wind to puff your idol-fires. 

And heap their ashes on the head; 

To shame the boast so often made, 

That we are wiser than our sires. 

Oh yet, if Nature’s evil star 

Drive men in manhood, as in youth. 

To follow flying steps of Truth 
Across the brazen bridge of war— 

If New and Old, disastrous feud. 

Must ever shock, like armed foes. 

And this bo true, till Time sliall close. 
That Principles are rain’d in blood; 

Not yet the wise of heart would cease 
To hold his hope thro’ shame and guilt. 
But with his hand against the hilt. 
Would pace the troubled land, like Peace ; 

Not less, tho* dogs of Esetion bay. 

Would serve his kind in deedt»and word, 
Ci^rtain, if knowledge bring the s^^ord^ 
ThaWknowledge takes the sword away— 

Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side, nor veil hk dyes: 

And if some dreadful need shookl -ise 
Would strike, and firmly, and mw stz:oke: 
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To-morrow yet would reap to-day. 

As we bear blossom of tlio dead; 
*Earn well the thrifty months, nor wed 
Raw Qaste, half-sister to Delay. 


THE GOOSE 

I KNEW an old wife lean aAd poor, 

Her rags scarce hold together ; 

There strode a strang(*r to the door, 

And it was windy werfther. 

Ho held a goose ui^on his arm. 

He utter’d rhyme and reason, 

* Here, take the gooses and keep you wan , 
It is a stoemy season.’ 

c , 

Sho*caught the'white goose by the leg, 

A goo^—’twas no great matter. 

The goose let fall a golden egg 
With cackle and witli clatter. 

She drojpt the goose, and caught the indf, 
And ran to tell her lu^iglibours ; 

And bless’d herself, and cur8<jd herself 

And rested from her labours. 

<1 

And feeding high, and living soft. 

Grow plump and able-bodied ; 

Until tfie grave churchwarden doff’d. 

The parson smir^d and nodded. 

So sitting, served by man and maid, 

She felt iier heart grow pfouder ; 

^t ab ! the more the white goose laid 
It clack’d and cackled louder. * 

It clutter’d here, it chuckled there; 

It still’d the old wife’s mettle : 

Slie shifted in her elbow-chair, 

An^ hurl’d the pan anH kettle. 
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* A quinsy choke thy cursed note I ’ 

Tlien wax’d her anger stronger. 

* Go, take the goose, and wring her thMtp 

I will not bear it longer.* 

Tlien yelp’d the cur, and yawl’d the cat ; 

Kan Gaffer, stumbled Gammer. 

The goose flew this way and flew that^ 
And fill’d the house with clamour. 

As head and •hods upon the floor 
They flounder’d all together, 

There strode a stranger to the door 
And it was windy w’cather : 

He took the goose upon his arm. 

He utter’d words of scorning ; 

* So keep you cold, or keep you warm. 

It is a stormy morning.* . 

The u'ild wind rang fronii park and' plain^ 
And round the attics rumbled. 

Till all the tables danced again, 

And half the chimneys tumbled. 

The glass blow in, the fire blew out. 

The blast was hard and harder. 

Her cap blew off) her gown blew up, 

And a whirlwind clear’d the larder ; 

And Avliilo on all sides breaking loose 
Her household fled the danger, 

Quotli sIm*, ’ The Devil take the goose. 
And God forget t\w stranger ! ’ 


THE EPIC 

At Francis Allen’s on the Christmas-eVo— 

I'he gome of forfeits done—the girls all kiss’d 
Beneath the sacred bush and past awiw— 

The parson Holmes, the poet Everard HaU. 

The liost, and 1 sat round the wasBail-bosi'l, 

Tlien half-way ebb’d : and there wo held a talk. 
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How all the old honour had from Christmas gone, 

Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd games 
In fiom^odd nooks like this; till I, tired out 
With cutting' eights that day upon the pond, 

Wliere, three times slipping from the outer edge, 

1 bump’d the ice into three several stars, 

Fell in a doze ; and half-aVake I heard 
The parson taking wide and wider sweeps, 

Now harping cm the ehurch>commissionera^ ^ 

Now haw'king at Geology and schism ; 

Until I woke, and found him settled down 
Upon the general decay of faith 
' Right thro’ the world, * at home was little left. 

And none abroad : tliere A\'as no anchor, none. 

To hold by.’ Francis, laughing, elapt his hand 
On Everard’s shoulder, with ‘ I hold by liim.* 

* And I,’ quoth Everard, ‘ by the wassail-bowl.* 

‘ Why yes,’ I said,^* wo knew your gift that way 
Aff college but another wliicli you had, 

I mean of'verse (for srt avo lu'ld it then), * 

What came of that ? ’ ‘ You know,’ said Frank, ‘ he 
'burnt 

His epic, his King Arthur, some twelve book.s ’— 

And then to me dehnanding why ? ‘Oh, sir. 

Ho thought that nothing new was said, or else 
Sauml^iing so said ’twas nothing*—that a truth 
*Lod^ freshest in the fashion of the day : 

God known's : he has. a mint of reasons : ask. 

It pleased wic well enougli.’ ‘ Nay, nay,’ said Hall, 

‘ Why take the style ftf tliose lieroic tinjes ? 

For nature brings not back the Mastodon, 

Nor wc those tiroes ; and why should any man 
Remodel models ? ‘ these twelve books (if mine 
Were faint Homeric echoes, nothing-worti), 

More chafP and draff, much l>ctter*burnt.’ ‘ But 
Said FAnci^ ‘pick’d the eleventh from this liearth. 
And have it: keep a thing, its use will came. 

I hoard it as a sugar-plum £(»!:?< Holmes.’ 

He laugh’di and I, though sleepy, like a horse 
Tliat heani thi corn-bin open, pick’d my cam; 

For I ifenAmber’d Everard’s college fame 
When we u^ere Freshmen : thAi at my request 
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Ho brought it; and the poet little urged. 
But with some prelude of disparagement^ 
Read, mouthing out his hollow oes and aeel( 
Deep-chestcd music, and to this results 


MORTE l/ARTHUR 

« So all rlay long the noise of battle rolFd 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur's table, man by man, 

I' Had fall'n in Lyonn^sso about their Lord, 

•( King Arthur : then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bc^iivero uplifted him. 

Sir Bodivere, the last of all Ins knights, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh th(» held, 

A broken cliancel with a broken cross, 

That stood on a da^k strait of barren Ic^nd. 

,Pn one side lay the Ocean, aiid on one 
’L^y a great w'ater, and the moon was full, 
j '* Tlien spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere : 

IBS-SS'IS*?! of . toriw VAfipWors •. .4 

^Tne goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
I Whereof this w orldliolds recoid. Sueli a sle^ 
They sleep—the men 1 loved. I think that 
Shall never more, at any future time, 4 

Delight our souls with talk of knightly deeds, 
Walking about the gardens and the lialls 
Of Camelot, as in the days tliat were. 

I perish by this people w’hich I made,>— 

*Tho' sw'are that 1 /should come again 

To rule oneo more—but let what'will be, be, 

1 am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help 1 cannot last tdl mom. 

Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, ' 

Wliicii was my pride : for thou femeSf^brest how 
In those old ^ys, one summer noon, an arm 
Hose up from out the bosom of the lake. 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 
Holding the sword—and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 
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And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known: 

But nov^ dels^y not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere: 

V^atch what thou scest, and lightly bring mo word.’ 

To him replied the bold Sir Bcdivcre: 

‘It is not jimet, Sir King, leave thee thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro* the helm. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. • 

Yet I thy best will all perform at full. 

Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee word.’ 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
»And in the moon athwart the place of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty boii<*s of ancient men, 

Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam. He, stepping down 
By zig-zag jpaths, and juts of pointed rcK‘k, 

('lame on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he fen’ll! the brairl Exealibur, 

And o’er kiin, drawing it, the winter moon, * 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against Die hilt: 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond syiarks, 
Myriads pf topoz-liglits, and jacinth-work 
Of^ffgbtlest jcyellery. He ga/ed so long 
^'nh||^POtlk his eyes were da/zkKl/'as he stood, 
and that dividing tho swift mind, 

In to throw'; but at tlie la.st it seem’d 
Better to leave Exealibur eoneeal’d 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, , 

That w'histledr stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode he back slow tg^ the w'ouiided King. 

Tlien spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere: • 

‘ Hast thou perform’d my mission which 1 gave. ? 
What is it thou #}iast seen ? or what h(fst heard ? ’ 
And gnsw’er made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘ I heard th6' ripple w'ashing in the reeds, • 

And the w'ild w'ater lapping of^ the crag.’ 

To wrhom repUed King Arthur, faint and pale : 

‘ Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name, 

Not reitdeiiing true answ'er, as beseem’d 
Thy f5alty^ aor like a noble kjfight: 
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Vor surer sign had follow’d, either hand, 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, 1 cliarge thee, quickly go agaip 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bad tlieo, watch, and lightly bring me 'word.* 
Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the mere, 
Oounting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thc.ught; 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smoto 
His palms together, and he cried aloud, 

"And if indeed 1 eas]/ the hi and an ay, 

Surely a prwious thing, one worthy note, 

Should tlius bo lost for ever from the earth, 

.Which might have pleased the eyes of many men. 
What good sliould follow this, if this were done ? 
^»*’*What harm, undone ? dee p harm t ^y difin^yi 
Seeing obinlieoco is t h j. bond "cT’nTjU?. 
vV<^re it "wcTl* Td'*()hey ‘'king demand 

An act unprofitable, against himself ? 

The King is sick, and knows not whai ho does. 
What record, or wliat relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumpur§.(^ a doubt ? but were this kept, 
Stored in some trcasiwediouse of mighty kings, 

Sovie one might show it at a joust of arms. 

Saying, “ King Arthur’s sw'ord, Excalibur, 

Wrougiit by the lonely maiden of the Lake, 

Nino,years s))o wrought it, sitting in the deeps 
Upon the hidden base's of the hills.” 

Sq might some old man spe^k in the aftertime 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.* 
So spake he, cloaded with his ow'i^ cpDcgj[|t*l{ % 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the woanded^King, 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily: 

* Wliat is it thou hast seen ? or what hast heard f * 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 

* 1 heard the w'ater lapping on the crag, " 

And the long ripple ^Va8lung in the rom.|. 
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To wliom replied King Aithor, much in wiikth: 

* Ah, miserahle and aukmd, untrue, 

UnMgl^yt traitor-hearted ! Woe ie mo! 
AutbiPriJ^.^Q^eta a dying ki^g, 

lAid widow’d, ef the power, in hk eye 

That bow’d tW »:i]l. I see thee what thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of %U my knights, 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt.; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 

•And the third time may prospej, get thee hence : 

But, if thou spare to tUng Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thco with my hands.’ 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

And, leaping down tlie ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the sword, 

And strongly wheels and tlire^«it. The great brand 
li^ade lightamgB in the* splendour of the moon, * 

And flasliing round and roqnd, and whirl’d in an arch. 
Shot like a streStmer of the northern mom. 

Seen wh ere the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noise# of the northern sea. 

So flash’d and^ fell the brand Excalibur: 

Butane he dipt the surface, r^e«an arm 
V/loiijp^dn white samite, mystic, wondeiful, 
An^wught him by the hilt, and brandisli’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. ^ • 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing thicker breatli 

* Now see 1 by thine eyes J^hat this is done. 

Speak out: what is it thou liast heard, or seen ? ’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

‘Sir King, 1 clos(^ mine eyelids, leet the g<uns 
Should nond my purpose, for I never saw, 

Nor shall sed^ here or elsewhere, till I die,* 

Not tho* I live three lives of mprtal men. 

So great a miiacte as yond^ hm. 

Then wi^ botk hands 1 flung him, wheeling hhn; 

But wh^ I lock’d again, bdiifld an arm, 

Clothed in ^hite samite, mystic,* wonderful, 
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That caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him under in the mere.* 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard : 

* My end draws nigh ; ’tis time that I were gone. 
Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 

And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall die.* 

So saying, from the pavement he half rose, 

Slow'ly, v'itk pain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Btniivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 

And would have spokcjp, but he found not w^ords, 
Therf took with care, and kneeling on one knee, 

O'er both his shoulders drew the languid hands, 

And rising bore him thro* the place of tombs. 

But, as ho walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that fc(‘ls a nightmare on his bed 

When all the house is^mutc. So Sigh’d the King,. 

Muttering and miirmuiing at his ear, * Qui^k, quick ! 

I fe^ar it is too late, and 1. shall die.* 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breatli, and looking, as he walk*d. 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a ery 
Before. His own thought drove him like a goad . 

J>y clash’d his harness in the icy eaves 
And banxm chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black eliif (flang’d round him, as he based 
His f;H5t on juts of slippt^iy^ crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the "winter moon. 

Then saw' they how there hove a dusky baigc. 

Dark as a funeiul''8carf from stem |p stem, 

Beneath them; and descending they w'ere w&re 
That all tiie decks w'ere dense with stately forms ^ 
Black-stoled, black-hoodtHi, like a dream—^by these 
Three Queens with crowms of gold—^and from them rose 
A cry that shiver*d to the tingling stors, 

And, as it were one voice, an agony • 

Of lamentation, like & wind, that shriUs . 
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All night ii\ a waste land^ where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Then murmur'd Arthur, * Place me in the barge,* 
And to the barge they came. Tlrere those Queens 
Put forth their hands, and took the King, ai^ wept. 
But she, that*rose the tallest of them all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap. 

And loosed the shatter'd casque, and ch^ed his hands 
^\nd call'd liim by his name, complaining leudk 
And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his face was white 
And colourh^, and like the wither'd moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east; 4 

And all lus greaves and cuisses dash'd with drops ^ ‘ 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his forehei^ like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne—were parcli’d -with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 

Mixld with the kniglftly growth |kat fringed his lijis.l 
So like a sliatter'd column lay the King ; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest, 

From spur to plume a slat of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the lists at Cami'lct, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

Tlien loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 

‘ Ah ! my Lonf Arthur, whithei; shall I go ? 

^Tioro shall I hide ray forehead and ray eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead. 

When every morning Brought a noble chance, ^ 

And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such Umra havjp been not since the light that led 
The holy Elders with the gjft of myrrh. ; f- ■ ' 

But Iinw f.hfi nnTTvn TSBUB is dissolved ’ 
VVhich was^ jigttgiB mighty -world; 

Afid 1, tKclfost, gc^farl^ companionlsss, 

And the days darken round me, and the years. 
Among new nibn, strange faces, other mindsi 

And slowly answered Arthur fipm the barge: 
i ‘ oixler changeth, yielding, pkee to new, 

I Aod...(3^iidfik dfinnielf. in many ways, • * 

1 Lest one ^pod custom should corr upt t he world. 
Comf^ tbys^ : what comfort ii in me ? 
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1 have lived my life, and that which 1 have done 
May He within Himself make pure! but thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, ♦ 

^Pray for ray soul. More things are wroyight by prayer 
\ Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
liliHo like a fountain for mo night and day. 

/. For what are men better ‘than slieep or goats 
I That nourish a blind life within the brain, • 

'^If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
^^Hoth for iherast'ives and those who call them friend ? 
For so the wliolo round earth is every way 
Bound by g(»ld chains about the feet of G^, 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
Witii th(*se tliou seest—if indetd I go—^ 

(For all my mind is cloudedVith a doubt) 
nV) the island-valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, t»r any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Doep-mcadow’d, happy, fair with'*orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d v. ith summiftr sea, 

Where I will heal me of ray grievous wound.’ 

So said ho, and tlie barge with oar and sp.il 
Moved from the brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death. 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs.* vong stoexi Sir Bt*divere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look’d one black dot against the verge of daw'n, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 

Here cnd(^ Hall, and our last light, that long 
Had w'ink’d and threaten’(^ darkness, flared and fell 
At which the Parson, sent to sleep with sound, 

And waked with silence, grunted ‘ Good! * but we 
Sat rapt: it was^^he tone w'itli which he read— 
Perhaps some modem touches here and thcpj 
Redeem’d it from the charge of nothin^e86-~ 

Or else we loved thiv-man and prized his work; 

1 know not: but we sitting, as 1 said, 

Tlie ccck crew’ loud; as at that tim6 of year 
The lusty bird takes every hour for dawr : 

Then Francis, muttering, like a man ill-used. 
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' There now—^that ’js nothing ! * drew a little back, 
And drove his heel into the smouldered log« 

That serit a blast of sparkles up tlio flue : 

Apd so to bed; where yet in sleep 1 seem’d 
To sail with ^thur under looming shores. 

Point ^fter point; till on to dawn, w hen dreams 
Begin to feel the truth anrf stir of day, 

To n;e, methought, who wailed with a crowd, 
There came a bark that, blowing forward,*bore 
King Arthur, like a incKlern gentleman 
Of stat-eliest port; and all tlie people (Til'd, 

* Arthur is come again : he cannot die.’ 

•Then those that stood upon iha hills behind 
Uepi^ted—‘ Come again, and thrice as fair ; ’ 

And, further inland, voices eclHXKi—* (’ome 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.’ 
At this a hundred bells began to peal, 

That with the sound I woke, and heard indei*d 
Thd clear cl^rch-bells ring in tkb Christmas m^ni. 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER ; OR. 
TlfE PICTURES 

This morning Ts the morning uf I4ie day, 

\Vhcn I and Eustace from tlie citv went 
To SIH5 the Gardener’s Daughter ; I and he, 
Brothers in Art; a friendsliip so complete 
Portion’d in halves between us, that we g^ew 
The fable of tUc city where we dwfjlt. 

My Eustace might liave^sat for Hercuh^s; 

So muscular he spread, so broad of breast. 

He, by some law* that holds in love, and draws 
The greater to th% lesser, long desircid 
A eertaiilf miracle of symmetry, 

A miniature St loveliness, all grace • 

Summ’d up and closed in little ir*^uliet, she 
So light of foot, 80 light of spirit—oh, she 
To me myself, lor some three careless moons. • 
The 8umme» pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shares of nothing! Kifow you not 
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Such touches are but embassies of love, 

To tamper with the feelings, ero he found 
Empire for life ? but Eustace painted her, 

And said to me, she sitting with us then, 

* When will you paint like this ? ’ and I replied, 

(My words were half in earnest, half in jest,) 

* ’Tis not your work, but* Love’s. Love, unperccived, 
4. A more ideal Artist he tlian all, 

(^ame, drew your pencil from you, made those eyes 
Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
More black than ashbuds in the front of March.’ 

And Juliet answer’d laughing, * Go and see 
'rhe GardentT’s daugl^Jber : trust me, after that. 

You scarce can fail to match his masterpiece.’ 

And up we rose, and on the spur wo went. 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 

Now'S from the liunitning city comes to it 
In soqnd of funeral •ifir of marriage bells : 

And, sitting muffled in dark h^ves, you 
The w indy clanging of the minster clock; 

Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow broad stream. 
That, stiir’d with languid piils<« of the oar, 

Wav(?8 all its lazy lilies, and creeps on,. 

Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Grown’d with the minster-towers. 

The fields betw’oen 

Are dewy-fresh, browsed by di;ep-udder’d kine, 

And all about the large lime feathers low. 

The lime a summer home of murmurous wings, 
i In that still place she, boarded in herself. 

Grow, seldom seen : not less among us lived 
Her fame from lip to lip. Who had not heard 
Of R(we, tlie Gafdencr’s daughter 3 Where xraa he. 

So blunt in memoiy, so old at heart, 

At such a distance from his youth in ^ef, 

That, having seen, forgot ? The common mouth, 

So gross to express delight, in ]mise of her 
Grew oratory. Such a lord is Love, 

And Beauty such a mistress of the world. 

And if I said that* Fancy, led by Love, 
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Would play with flying forms and images, 

Yet this is also true, that, long before . 

I look’d lipon her, when 1 heard her name 
My heart like a prophet to my heart, 

And told me«l should love. A crowd of hopes. 

That sought to sow themscjvos like winged seeds, 
Born out of eveiytliing 1 hcfl.rd and saw, 
flutter’d about my senses and my soul; 

And vague desires, like fitful blasts of bahn * 

To one that travels quickly, made the air 
Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought, 

That verged upon them, sweettT than the dream 
“Dream’d by a happy man, M’heii the dark East. 
Unseen, is brightening to his bridal mom. 

And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
For ever in itself the day went 
To see her. All the land in flowery squares, 

Beneath a broad aigi equal-blowing wind, 

Smelt of coming summer, as* one largo cloqd 
]3rew downward : but*all else of Heaven was pure 
Up to the Sun,*and May from verge to verge, 

And May with me from head to heel. And now, 

As tho’ ’twere yesU‘i;d*y* 

The hour just flown, that mom with all its sound, 
(For those old* Mays had tliriee the life of the^e,) 
^ings in mine ears. Tlie stoef fdi^ot to graze, 

And, where the hedge-row cuts the patliway, stoodf 
Leaning his horns into the neighbour field, 

And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the w'ell-contented doves.* 

Tlie lark could* scarce get out his notes for joy, 

But shook his song togetli^r as ho near’d 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 

The cuckoo tefld his name to all the hills; 

The meljpw ouzel *fluted in the elm*; 

The redcap ^istled; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho* he were the bird of day^ 

And Eustace turn'd, and smiling said to me, 

* Hear how the bushes echo! by my life, 

These bijds haim joyful thoughts. Think you they sing 
Like poets, *from the vanity of gong ? 

Or have they any sense of why they sing ? 
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And would they praise the heavens for what they have ? ’ 
And I made answer, * Were there nothing else 
For which to praise the heavens but only love. 

That only love were cause enough for praise.’ 

Lightly he laugli’d, as one that read my thought. 
And on we went; but cr^ an hour had pass’d. 

We reach’d a meadow slanting to the North ; 

.Down which a well-worn pathway courted us 
I’o one grofcn wicket in a privet hedge; 

I’his, yielding, gave into a gra.s.sy walk 
Tliro’ crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned; 

And one warm gust, full-fed with jjerfurae, blew 
B(iy,ond us, us wo enter’d in the. cool. 

The garden stndchos southwanl. In the midst 
A cedar spri'ud his dark-green layers of shade. 

The gardcMi-glasses shone, and mi»mently 
The twinkling laund scatter’d silver light.s. 

‘ Eustace,’ 1 said, ‘ this wonder,keeps the house.* 

He nofldcd, but a mlimcnt afterwards c, 

He cried, ‘ Look ! look ! ’ Befoix* ho ceascff I turn’d, 
And, ero ti star can wink, bc^hcld her. then*. 

For up the porch there grew an Eastern rose, 

That, flowering high, the last night’s gale had caught. 
And blown across the walk. One arm aloft— ' 
Gown’d in pure white, that fitUKl to th*'‘ shape— 
Holding the bush, td fix it back, she stood. 

A*single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Pour’d on one side : the shadow of the flowers 
Stoic; all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Lovihgly lower, trt^mbled on her waist— 

.Ah, happy shade—and still went waveting down, 

But, ere it touch’d a foot, tlliat might liavo danced 
’Pile greenswaid into greener circles, dipt, 

And mix’d w ith shadows of the common ground ! 

But the full day dw^elt on her browt>, and sunn’d 
Her violet eves, and all her Hebe bloon\ 

And doulAcd jiis own w'unnth 'against her lips, 

And on the bounteoiiiP wave of such a breast 
As never pt^ncil drew. Half light, half shade. 

She stdtxl, a sight to make an old mah young. 

So rapt, we near’d the house; but 8he,^a Rose 
In roses, mingled with her fragrant toil, » 
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Nor heard U8 come, nor from her tendance turn'd 
Into the world without; till close at hand, 

And almost ere 1 knew mine own intent, 

I'his murmur *broke the stillness of that air 
Which brooded round about her : 

• ^ * All, one rose, 

One rose, but one, by those fair fingers euU'd, 

Were worth a hundred kisses press'd on lips 
Less exquisite than thine.' * * 

• She look'd : but till 

Suffused with blushes—neither self-possess’d 
Nor startled, but betwixt this mood and that, 
Divided in a graceful quiet—|>aused, 

And dropt the branch she held, and turning, wound 
Her looser'hair in braid, and stirr’d her lips 
F(<r some H^^’eet answer, tho’ no answer came, 

Nor yet refused the rose, but granted it. 

And moved away, i-nd left me, stutue-Iike, 

In*act to raider tiianks. •* 

* I, that whole dav. 

Saw her no more, altho’ I lingtT’d there. 

Till every daisy slept, and Love’s white star 
Beam'd thro’ the thjjirkeird tudar in the dusk. 

So home wc went, and all the livelong A\ay 
With 8oleni!\ gibe did Eustace banter me. 

‘ Now,* said he, ‘ will you clind) the top of Art. 

You cannot fail but work in hues to dim 
The Titianic Flora. .W'ill you match 
My Juliet ? you, not you.—thc Master, Love, 

A more ideal Artist he than all.’ 

So home I flcnt, but could not sleep for joy, 
Reading her perfect features in the gloom, 

Kissing the rose she gave me o’er and o’er, 

And shaping faithful record of the slance 
That graced the f^iving—such a nowe of life 
Swarm’d in ^he golden present, such a voice 
Call’d to me from the years to come, and %uch 
A length of bright horizon rimiti’d the dark. 

And all that night I heard the watchman peal 
The slicing scaS^n: all that night 1 heard • 

The heav 3 r clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 

The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good. 
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O’er the mute city stole with folded wings 
Distilling odours on mr as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

Love at first sight, first-born, and heir to all, 

Made this night thus. Henceforward squab nor storm 
Could keep me from that^ Eden where she dwelt. 
Light pretexts drew me : sometimes a Dutch love 
. For tulips ; then for roses, moss or musk, 

To grace my city-rooms: or fruits and cream 
Served in the weeping elm ; and moje and more 
A word could bring tlie colour to my cheek; 

A thought would fill my eyes with happy dew; 

Love trebh^ life witlwn me, and with each 
The* year increased. 

The daughters of thd year, 

One after 0 !io, thro* that still garden pass’d*: 

Each garlanded w'ith her |M3Cu1iar flower 
Danced into light, and died intOt.the shade; 

And ejgkch in passing "touch’d some t'ew grac^ 

Or seem’d to touch her, so tluit day by day, 

Like one timt never can bo wholly known, 

Her beauty grew ; till Autumn brought an hour 
For Eustace, when I heard his (jeep ‘ I will *, 
Breathed, like thc^ covenant of a (Jod, to hold 
Fr(»in thenco thro’ all the worlds : but» I rose up 
Full of his bliss, and f<9llow'ing Iut dark eyes 
F*lt earth as air beneath me, till 1 reach’d 
The wieket-gat(', and found her,standing there. 

There sat we down upon a garden mound, 

Twev"mutually enfolded ; Lov(\ the third, 

Between us, in the circle of his arms • 

Enw'ound us both ; and ower many a range 
Of waning lime tlie grey cathedral towers, 

Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 

Reveal'd tlieir shifung windows : fit>m them clash’d 
The bells ; wo listen’d ; with the time Tye play’d; 

W© spoke "of other things; wo coursed about 
The subject most at litjart, more near and near, 

Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 
The central wish, until we settled thm. 

Then, in that tlme^and place, 1 spoke to her, 
Requiring, tbo’ I knew it was mine own,** 
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Yet for the pleasure that 1 took to hear. 

Requiring at her hand the greatest gift, 

A woman% lieart, the heart of her I loved ; 

And ill that time and place she answer'd me. 

And in the coyipass of three little words, 

More mt^sical tlian over came in one, 

Tiie silver fragments of a bi^oken voice, 

MPvdo me most happy, faltering * I am thine.' 

Shall I cease here ? Is this enough to say 
That my desire, like all strongest hopes, 

By its own energy fulfill'd itself, 

Merged in completion Y Would you learn at full 
How passion rose thro' circumstantial grades 
Beyond ell gradt's develop’d V and indeed 
I he.d not iHtaid so long to U'll you all, 

But while I mused came Memory with sad eyes, 
Holding the folded annals of my youth; 

And while I mused, Jjovc with knit brows went by. 
And •with a fjying finger swept my lips, ^ ^ 

And spake, • Be wise : •not ee-sily forgiven 
Arc those, who ^j‘tting wid*^ the doors, tliat bar 
The'secret bridal chambers of the heart, 

Let in the day.’ Here, then, my w'ords have end. 

Yet might I tell of fneetings, of farewells— 

Of that wluch game b€?twe<*-n, more sweet than each, 
^ whispers, like the whispi'rB the leaves 
'Aiat tremble round a niglitingalc—in sighs 
Which perfect Ji>y, perplex’d for utterance. 

Stole from her sister Sorrow . Might 1 not tc^ll 
Of difference, reconcilemAit, pledges given,, 

And VOW'S, wheno there was never need of vows, 

And kisses, wliere the hearU on one wild leap 
Hung tranced from all pulsation, as above 
The heavens between their fairy fleeces pale 
Sow'd all their mystic gulfs with floefting stars ; 

Or while the balmy glooming, cresc^ent-lit, 

Spread the ligfit haze along the river-shores, • 

And in the hollows ; or as once we met 
Unheedful, tho' beneath a wliispering rain 
Night slid dbwn ^ne long stream of sighing wind, 
And in hel* l^om bore the baby, Sleep. 

But this bour your eyes^ve been intent 

p3 
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On that veil’d picture—veil’d, for what it holds 
May not b(i dw(;lt on by the common day. 

This preclude has prepared thee. Raise thy soul; 
Make thine heart ready with thine eyes : the time 
Is come to raise the veil. , 

Behold her there,, 

Ah T beheld her (ire she knew my lusart, 

• My hrst, last love ; the idol of niy youth, 

Tlu: darling; of my manhotxl, and, alas ! 

Now the most blessc'd memory of mirte age. 


DORA 

With farmer Allan at the farm abode 
William and Dora. William was his son, 

And slm his niece. He often look’d at them, 

And often thought ‘'.Vll make them mai]^ and wife.’ 
Now Dora felt lier uneUrs will in all, 

And yearn’d towards William ; but tl^e youth, because 
He had Ihmmi always with her in the house, 

'Phought not of Dora. 

I’hen th(Te came a day 
When Allan call'd his son, and said, ’ My son : 

I marri(*d latt*, but 1 would wish to see 
My grand(‘hild on my knees before 1 die : 

And I have set my heart upon;a match. 

Now tlHU’cfon* look to Dora; she is M’ell 
To‘look tOs thrifty too Ix^yond her age. 

Sh<* is my brother’s daugliRfr : ho and I 
•Rad oriee hard words. and> parted, and he died 
In foreign Unds ; but for his sake I bred 
His daughttjr Dora : take lier for your wife ; 

For 1 have wish’d this marriage, tight and day, 

For many yeans.’ But William answer’d sh6rt; 

‘ I cannot marry Dora; by my life, 

I will not marry Dora.* 'J^eii the old man 
Was wroth, and doubled up his hands, and said ; 

' You will not, boy ! you dare to answer thus ! 

But in my time a father’s word was lavf, 

And BO it shall bo now for me. Look to it; 
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Consider, William: take a month to think, 

'And let me have an answer to my >vi8h; 

Or, by th^ Lord that made nu\ you shall pack, 
And never moK) darken my doors again.* 

But William emswer’d madly; bit his lips, 

And br<jko away. The more he look’d at her 
The It^ss he liked her ; and his ways were harsh ; 
But Dora bore them meekly. Then before 
The month was out he left his father’s houV^,* 
And hired himself to work within the fields; 

.\nd half in love, half spite, ho ^\oo’d and wed 
A labourer’s daughter, Marj' Morrison. 

* Then, when the Ik*I1s were ringing, Allan (call’d 
His iiit‘ce and said : ‘ My girl, 1 love you well; 

But if you s[H)ak with him that was iny sou. 

Or change a word with her he calls his wife, 

.My home is none of yours. My will is law,* 

And Dora promistid, keing inc‘ek. Bhe thought, 

‘ It <!hnnot b(>: mv uncle’s nhnd*Vill change ! * • 

And days went on, and there was born a boy 
To \yilliam ; thc^ii <Iistressc.s came on him ; 

And "day by day he pass'd his father’s gate, 
Heart-broken, and his Jatlier help’d him not. 

But Dora ston'd Nvhat little she could save, 

Ar>d sent it theai by stealth, nor did they know 
\yho sent it; till at last a fevef seized 
William, and in harve^st time ho died. 

Then Dora wtmt to Mary. Mary sat 
Arid look'd with tears upon her boy, and IhoughtT^ 
Hard things of Dc^ra. Dora came and said*: 

‘ I have obey’d my unele until now. 

And I have sirui*d, for it w*i all thro’ me 
This evil came on AVilliam at the first. 

But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s gon<*, 

And for vour sake, ^he woman that no chose, 

And for this oiB{>han, I am come to you : 

You know there has not b<»en for these five years 
So full a harvest: let me take th*^ boy. 

And I will 8€»t him in my uncle’s eye 

Among th^ wheat; that when his heart is glad* 

Of the full harvest, Be may see tl^p boy. 

And bless bin# for the sake of him that’s gone.' 
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And Dora took the child, and went her wav 
Acrose the wheat, and »at upon a mound 
I'hat was unsown, w'hore many poppies grew. 

Far off the farmer came into the field ’ 

And spied lu^r nc»t ; for none of all his< men 
Dare toll him Dora waite(l with tlio cliild ; 

And Dora would have risen and gone to him. 

But her heart- fail’d her ; and the reapt^rs reap’d. 
And the sun fc;H, and all the land was dark. 

But w'hen the morrow came, she rose and took 
Tin; child once more, and sat upon the mound ; 
And madtt a little viroath of all the flowers 
That gre^w about, and tied it round his hat 
To maki^ him pleasing in her uncle’s eye. 

Then when the farmer ptvss’d into the field 
He spied her, and he left his men at work, 

And canui and said ; ‘ When^ were you yesterday ? 
Whose child is that ? What areryou doing here V * 
So I>«)ra cast her eyes upon the ground,♦ '' 

And answer’d softly, ‘ This is' William’s child ! ’ 

‘ And did I not,’ said Allan, ‘ did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ? * Dora said again ; 

‘ Do with me as you will, but, take the child 
And bless him for the sake of liim that’s gone ! * 
And Allan said, ‘ I see it is a trick 
(lot up betwixt you And the w'oman there^ 
f must taught my duty, and by you ! 

You knew’ my w'ord w'as law', and yet you dared 
To ^slight it. Well—for I w'^l take the boy ; 

Bift. go you hcMice, and never see me more.’ 

So saying, he took the boy, that erted aloud 
•And struggled hard. The* wreath of flow’ers fell 
At Dora’s feet. She bow’d upon her hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the field, 

More and more aistant. She bow^ down l^er head. 
Remembering the day w'hen first she ceime. 

And all \ho things that had been. She bow’d down 
And w'ept in secret f' and the reapers reap’d, 

And the sun fell, and all the land i^’as dark. 

Thdn Dora went to Mar>'’B house, and. stood 
Upon the threshold, Mary saw the boy' 

Was not with Dora. She broke out in praise 
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To Ckxl, that 'help’d her in her widowhood. 

And Dora said,** My uncle took ihe boy; 

But, Mai^, let mo liv4 and i^ork w'ith you : 

Ho. says that he will never sec me more.’ 

Then answ^er’d* Mary, ‘ This sliall never be, 
lliat thou shouldst take my trouble on tliyseU : 

And, now I think, he sliall bot have tlio boy, 

For he will teach him hardness, and to sliglit 
His mother ; thoreforo thou and I w'ill go,* • 

And 1 will have my boy, and bring him homo ; 

And I will lK*g of him to take flice back: 

But if he will not take thee back again, 

Then thou and I will live withir^ one Iiouho, 

And work for William’s child, until he grows 
Of ago to help us.’ 

So the women kiss’d 

J^ach other, and set out, and reat^h’d the farm. 

The door was off th<^ latch ; they peep’d, and saw' 
The •boy set i^p betw ixt his grarulkire’s knees, ^ 

Who thrust *lum in the •hollows of his arm, 

And clapt him Ofi tlie hands and on the cheeks. 

Like one that loved him : and the lad strc'tch’d out 
And babbled for the i^oldcn seal, that hung 
From Allan’s watch, and sparkled by the fire. 

Then they caimi in : but when the 6oy Ixiheld 
Ui.s mother, ho (Tied out to <‘ome her ; 

.^nd Allan set liim down, and Mary said : 

‘ O Father !—if you .let me call you s(j— 

1 never came a-hegging for myself. 

Or William, or lliis chikf; hut now I come 
For Dora : take her back : slio loves you w<‘ll. 

O Sir, when William dic^d, «lio died at peace 
With all men ; for I ask’d liini, and he said, 

He could not ever rue his marrying me— 

I had been a patient wife : but, Sir,•he said 
That he w'as i^ong to crass hi.s father thus : 

God bless him !" he said, ** and may he ncfv'er know 
Tlie troubles I have gone thro’ y’ Then he turn’d 
His face and pass’d—uiiliappy that 1 am ! 

But now,. Sir, id me have my boy, for you • 

Will make hard, and he will learn to slight 
His father’s memoiy; and take Dora bock, 
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And 1<;t all tliis bo aB it was before.* 

So Mary Kaid, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence id the room; 

And all at once the old man burst in sabs :— 

‘ I have b(^cn to blame—to blame. I ^lave kill’d my 
son. 

I liave kill’d him—but I loved him—my dear son. 
May God forgivcj me !—I have b<?on to blame. 

Kiss me, my children.* 

Then th<*y clung about 
The old man’s neck, End kiss’d him many times. 

And all t he man was broken \\ it h remorse*; 

And all his love cami^ back a Imndredfold ; 

And for Ihrce hours lie sobb’d o’er William’s child, 
Thinking of William. 

So those four abode 

Within one house together; and as years 
Went forw'ard, Mary took anoth<,*.r mate ; 

But Dora lived unmerried till her death, 


ArOLKY COJ'RT 

* Tiik Bull, tlie Fleece are cramm’d, and not a room 
For love or monev. i^'t us picnic there 
Pi Audley (’ourt.* 

1 spoke, ^^hiJo Audley feast 
Humm’d likt? a hive all round the narrow quay, 

To ,Francis, with a basket on’ his arm, 

To Francis just alighted from the boat, 

And breathing of the sea.. ‘ Wit h all my heart,’ 

Siiitl Francis. Then we shoulder’d thro’ the swarm, 
And rounded by the stillness of the beach 
To where the ba^ runs up its latcfct h<'rn. 

Wc left the dying ebb that faintly lij^i’d 
I’lie flat fed granite; so by many a sweep 
Of meadow smooth f^orn aftermatli we reacdi’d 
3’lu) griffin-guarded gat4*s, and }uvss’d thro’ all 
Tht> pillar’d dusk of sounding syeamdlres. 

And cross’d the garden to the gardener’s‘‘lodge. 

With all its casements bedded, and its walls 
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And chimne 3 r 8 muffled in the leafy vine. 

There, on a slope of orchard, jVancis laid 

A damask napkin wToufj^ht with horse and hound, 

Brought out ai dusky loaf that smelt of liomc, 

And, half-cut-jlown, a pasty costly-made. 

Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay. 

Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 

Imbedded and in jellied ; last, with these, 

A flask of cider from his father's vats, • • 

Prime, u hieh I knew ; and so we sat and oat 

And talk’d old matters over : who Avas detul, 

Who married, A\ho was like to be, and how 

fl'he races went, and who wouldj;*ent the hall: 

Then touch’d upon the gamt*. how searce it was 

This season ; glancing thence, discuss’d the farm, 

The four-field system, and the f»rice (»f grain ; 

And struck upon the corii-laAvs, where we split, 

And came again together on the king 

With heated daces; till he lautrUM aloud; ^ 

And, while hhe blackbifd o\\ the pippin hung 

To hear him, eljy)t his hand in mine and sang— 

‘ f)ii ! who Avould fight and mareh and countermarch, 

Bci shot for sixpence in a battle-field, 

And shovell’d up into* a bloody trench 

W here no one J:nows ? but let me Jive my life. 

‘ Oh ! Avho AAOuld east and Imlafice at a desk, 

F( reh’d like a crow upon a Ihrec-legg’d stool, 

'i'ill all his juiee is dri^d, and all his joints 

Are full of chalk ? but let me live niy life. 

‘ Who’d .sfTve tJie staff ? for if I carved my rft^rno 

I’jjon the elifTs^that g:uurd iny native land, 

I might as well have trai'cd it in the sands ; 

The sea wastes all: but let me live mv life. 

« 

‘ Oh ! who would love ? I woo’d a woman once, 
But she was sharper than an eastcrif wind, 

And all iny h^rt turn’d from her, as a thorn 
Turns from the sea : but let me live my lif^-’ 

He sang his song, and 1 replied Avith mine : 

1 found it in a volume, all of songs. 

Knock’d j^own tfe me, Avhen old Sir KobrTt’s pride, 

His books—file more the pity, so I said— 

Came to thediammcr hero in Mafch—and this— 
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I set the words, and added names 1 knew. 

* Sleep, Ellon Aubrey, sleep, and dream of me: 
Sleep, Ellon, folded in thy sister’s arm, * 

And slettping, haply dream her arm is mine. 

* Sleep, Ellen, folded in Emilia's arm 
Emilia, fairer than all else but thou. 

For thou art fairer than 1^11 else that is. 

' Sleep, breathing liealth and peace upon lier breast: 
Shutp breathing love and trust against her lip ; 

I go to-night: I come to-morrow morn. 

‘ 1 go, but I return : I would 1 wore 
The pilot of the darkness and the dream. 

Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, Jove, and dream of mo.’ 

So sang wo each to either, Francis Halo, 

The farmer’s son, who lived across the bay. 

My friend ; and I, that liaving wherewithal, 

And in the fallow leisure of my life 
A rolling stoin? of hero and cvcrpvhere. 

Did what I w'ould; ' but ore tlic night wp rose ‘ 
And saunter’d homo Inmcath A moon, tha't, just 
In cresoont, dimly rain’d about the Iqaf 
Twilights of airy silver, till W(i reach'd 
The limit of the hills ; and as \yc sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming quay, 

The town was hush’d beneath us : low:er down 
The bay was oily-calm ; the harbour-buoy . 

With one green sparkle ever and anon 
Dipt by itself, and we w'ere glad ttt heart. 

• WALKING TO THE MAIL 

John. I’m glad 1 walk’d. Jrtow fresh the meadow'alook 
Above the rivt'i*, and, but a month ago, 

The w'hole lull-side w as redder than a fox. 

Is yon plantation *where this bywau joins 
The turnpike ? 

James. Yes. * 

John. And when dws this come by ? 
James. The mail ? At one o'clock. 

^ John. What is it now ? 

James. A quarter to. *' * 

John. Wliose house is t^at 1 see ? 
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No, not tho County Member's with the vane: 

Up higher with the yew-tree by it, and lialf 
A score gables. 

. James. That ? Sir £d\%'ard Head’s : 

But ho’s abroad : tho place is to be sold. 

John. Oh, his. Ho was not broken. 

* James, No, sir, ho, 

Vex’d with a morbid devil in his blood , 

'J'Imt veil’d the world witli jaundice, hid his* face 
From all men, and oommoreing with himself, 
lie lost tho sense that handle.s daily life— 

'I'liai keeps us all in order mure or less— 

* A id sick of home went overse((,S for change. 

John. And whither ? 

James. Nay, who knows ? he’s here and there. 
But let liim go ; his devil goes u ith him. 

As well as with hi.s tenant, Jot'ky Dawes. 

John. What’s tl^t ? 

• James. 0 You saw the mati-*<)n Monday, was it ?— 
There by Ihe humpbift'k’d willow ; half stands up 
And bri.s11(«.s ; h^i^lf bas fall’ll and made a bridge ; 

Arid tlioro he caught the younker tickling trout— 
Caught in /laf/rante—whni ’s the Latin word ?— 

Dtlicio : but his house, for .so they say, 

Wris haunttKi.with a jolly ghost, that shook 
.The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at dijors, 

^ And rummaged like a rat : no servant sta 3 ’’d : • 

Tin* farmer vext paejes up his beds and chairs, 

And all Jiis household stuff; and with his hoy 
Biilwixt his knees, his wife u|X)n the tilt, % 

Sets out, and*mc^>ts a friend wlio hails him, * \\niat ! 
You’re flitting ! ’ ‘ Yt'S. wmrv flitting,’ says tin* ghoat 
(For they*had pack’d the tiling among tlie hAls,) 

‘ Oh well,* says lie, * you flitting with us too— 

Jack, twn the h«rses’ heads and hbme again.’ 

JeJin. He^eit his wife Ix^bitid; for so I heard. 
James. He left her, yes. I met my lafly once : 

A woman like a butt, and hamh as crab.s. 

John, Oh yet but I remember, ten years back— 
’Tis noy at idhst ten years—^and then she was— 

You could*not light uf^n a sweeter thing : 

A body slight and round, and like a pear 
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In growing, mcxitsKt eyes, a hand, a foot, 

LciHHonirig in jun-foct cadence, and a ttkin 
Ak clean and white as privet when it flow'crs. 

James. Aye, aye, the blossom fades, aind they that 
lovetd 

At first like dove and dove wore cat and dog.. 

She was the daughter of a'cottager, 

Out of her sphere. What betwixt sliame and pride. 
New things and old, himsidf and her, she sour’d 
To what she is : a nature never kind ! 

Like men, like maniu*rs : like brt'ods like, they say. 
Kind nature is the best : those manners next 
That fit us like a natip'o seeond-hand ; 

Whi(^h are indited the manners of the great. 

John. But I had heard it was this hill that past. 
And fear of change at homo, that drove him htfnee. 

James, 'I’hat was the last drop in the cup of gall. 

1 on(*e was near him, when his bailiff brought 
A (’hartist piki^. Yoi^ should have seen h,hn wineo 
As from a vc'tiornous thing : h(‘ thought himself 
A mark for all, and shudderM, l(‘st a s.‘vy 
Should bn'ak his sleep by night, and his nice eyes 
Should see the raw* mechanic’s bloody thumbs 
Sw'(^at on his blazon’d chairs : biit, sir, you know* 

That tlu\s(» tw<i pfirti(\s still divide the w^irld— 

Of those tliat want, and tluise that have : and still 
'.rioj same old sore, breaks out fnirn age to age 
With much the sanu^ result. Now I niysclf, 

A Tory to the rpiick, was as a boy 
Destrntd iv<\ when 1 had not what I would. 

1 was at school—a college in the South*. 

'rh<a*e liv(‘d a flayflint near;* we stole his fruit. 

His hens, liis eggs; but there was law* for us; 

We paid in person. Ho had a sow, sir. She, 

W'ith meditative grllnta of much coiKcnt, 

Liy great with pig, wallowing in sun anc\ mud. 

By night w^^ dragg’d her to the college tower 
From lu'r w’arm bt»d, aiid up the corkscrew stair 
l\’ith hand and rope w*e lial€»d the groaning sow, 

And on fhe lends w'c kept her till she ^’igg^d. , 

Ijiirgt^ range of prosj^cet had the mother so^'. 

And but for daily loss' of one she loved, %• 
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As one by one wo t.ook thorn—but for this— 

As never sow was higlier in this world— 

Miglit hfbve been happy : but what lot is pure ? 

We took them all, till she was left alone 
Upon her toyor, the Niobe of swine, 

And so return’d unfarrow'd to lier sty. 

John. They found you out ? 

James. Not they. , 

John. WelK—after all— 
What know we of the secret of a man ? 

His nerves were wrong. What ails us, who are sou rid, 
That wo should mimic tliis raw fool the world, 

^V'hich charts us all in its eoar;}*e blacks or whites, 

As rutliless as a bahv with a worm, 

As erutd as a schoolboy en^ he grows 
To Pity—more from ignorance than will. 

But put your best foot forward, or I fear 
That W’e shall inist^tlu' mail ; and here it comes 
With five top : as ([uaiut akfour-in'hand 
As you shall sc‘o—thifie piebalds and a roan. 


ST. SIMEON STYLITES 

• 

Altho' I be the basest of mankind, 

From scalp to sole one sloiigli ai d crust of sin. 

Ihifit for earth, unfi^ for licavcn, scarcr? meet 
For troops of devils, mad with blasphemy, 

I will not cease to gra'sjr the hope I hold 
Of saintdom, ^iid to clamour, mourn and sob, 
Battering the gates of hc«,vcn with storms of prayer, 
Have mercy. Lord, and take away niy sin. * 

Let this avail, just, dr(‘adfu], mighty (iod. 

This not he all ifi vain, that thricl* ten years, 

Thrice multiplied by superhuman i>angH, 

In hungers and in thirsts, fevers and cold? 

In coughs, aches, stitehes, ulcepous throes and cramj»s, 
A sign betwixt the meadow' and the cloud, 

Patient^on thil tall pillar 1 have borne • 

Kain, wHn^ frost, heat, hail, damp, and sleet, and snow'; 
And I had«hoped that ere this*period closed 
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Thou wouldst have caught me up into thy rest, 

Denying not tiiese iveather-bcaten limbs 

The meed of saints, the white robe and the palm. 

O take the meaning, Lord : I do not breathe. 
Not whisper, any murmur of complaint. 

Pain heap’d ten-hundred-fold to this, ivere still 
• Ixjss burthen, by ten-hundi^ed-fold, to bf:ar, 

Than were those lead-like tons of sin, tliat crush’d 
My spiritt flat before thee. 

O Lord, Iiord, 

Thou kiiowest 1 bore this better at the first. 

For I was strong and hale of bo<ly then ; 

And tho* my teeth, wlpch now are dropt atvay, 
VV'ould chatter with the cold, and all my beard 
Was tagg’d with icy fringes in the moon, 

I drown’d the whoopings of the owl with sound 
Of pious hymns and psalms, and sometimes saw 
An angel stand and watch me, as J sang. 

Now am I feeble gixn.n ; my vm\ draws jugh ; 

I hope iny end draws nigh : half deaf 1 am, 

So that 1 scarce can lioar the people hum 
About the column’s base, and almost blind, 

And scarcM^ can recognize the fields I know ; 

And both my thighs are roltwl with the dew ; 

Yet (ujase I not to clamour and to cry, ^ 

While my stiff spine v‘an hold my weary head, 

Till all my limbs drop piecemeal from tho stone. 
Have mercy, mercy : take away my sin. 

O Jesus, if thou wilt not save my soul, 

Who^^iiiay be. saved ? who is it may be* saved ? 
Who may he made a saint, if 1 faif here. ? 

Show me the man hath suffer’d more than I. 

For did not all thy martyrs die one death 
For either they wore stoned, or cru<*ified, 

Or burn’d in fire, 6r boil’d in oil, or- sawn 
In twain beneath the ribs ; but 1 die here 
'ro-day, and whole years long, a life of death. 

Bear A\itne8s, if I could Jiave found a way 
{.\nd heedfully I sifted all my thought) 

More slowly-painful to subdue this honie 
Of sin. my flesh, *which I despise and hat^, 

1 had not stinted practice, O my Ood. » 
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For not alone this pillar-punishment, 

Not this alone 1 bore: but wliile I lived 
In the '4'hite convent dovii the valley there. 

For many weeks about my loins I wore 
'nio rope th^t haled the buckets from the well, 
Twisted as tight as I could knot the noose; 

And spake not of it to a^iitigle soul. 

Until the ulcer, eating thro' my skin, 

Bt>tray’d my secret ptuiance, so that all « • 

My brethren mar veil’d greatly. More than this 
I bore, whereof, O God, thou knowest all. 

Tliree winters, that my soul might glow to thee, 
1 lived up there on yonder mountain side. 

My right leg chain’d into the <;rag, I lay 
Pent in a rooflc^ss close of ragged stones ; 

IiiSA\'athc^ sometimes in wandering mist, and twice 
Black’d Avith thy branding tlmndcr, and Kometimes 
Su^^king the damps for drink, and eating not, 
Kicc‘.pt the, spare miaiice-gift tbose that came 
To touch ^ny l>ody and be heal’d, and live : * 

And they say Jtheii that I work’d miraclt?s, 

Mli(‘rrof my fame is loud amongst mankind, 

(’ured lameness, palsies, cancers. Thou, O God, 
Knowest alone whel^ier this was or no. 

Have mercy,,mercy ; covct all my sin. 

Tlion, that I might be more s^one with thee, 
Three years I lived upon a pillar, high 
Six cubits, and thrcjp years on one of twelve; 

And tAAice three years I crouch’d on one that rose 
Twenty by measure ; "last of all, I grew 
Twice ten IdJtig weary weary years to this, 

That numbera forty cubits from the soil. 

1 think that I have borne as much as thi»— 

Or else I dream—and for so long a time, 

If I may moasuae time by yon sT(»u^ light, 

And this hi|^h dial, which my sorrow' crowns- 
So much—even so. • 

And yet IJcnow not well. 

For that tho evil ones come here, and say, 

* Fall <}ow7i, d Simeon; thou hast suffer’d Ipng 
For ages End for ages! ’ then they prate 
Of penancis I, cannot have gofte thro*. 
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Perplexing me with lies ; and oft I fall, 

Maybe for months, in such blind lethargies, 

'riiat Heavctn, and Earth, and Time are chokbd. 

I But yet 

Bethink thee. Lord, while thou and all the saints 
F'njoy thoms(*lv(‘s in heaven, aiid men on earth 
House in th<? sliade of confiorlable roofs, 

Sit with their M'ivi« by fires, eat wholesome food, 

And wear warm clothes, and even boasts have stalls, 

I, ’two(5n the spring and downfall of the light. 

Bow down one thr>usarid and two hundred times, 

To Christ, th(» Virgin Motlurr, and the Saints ; 

Or in the night, after little sleej), 

I wake ; the (thill stars sparkle ; I am wet 
With drenching dews, or stitT with erackling frost. 

I wear an undress’d goatskin on niy back ; 

A grazing iron ('ollar grinds my ne(‘k ; 

And in my lean arms 1 lift t^w* eross, 

And striv(< and wrestle*with thee till 1 digi: 

O merev, inerev ! wash away itiv sin. 

O Ijord, tlmu knowost what a man J am ; 

A sinful man, eoneeivtHl and borti in .sin : 

'Tis tlieir oM'n doing ; this is none <jf mine ; 

Lay it not to me. Am I to blame for this, 

'riiat here eoiiut those that worship me ?, Ha ! ha ! 
'I’hev think tliat 1 am s'uiumhat. Wliat am I ? 

The silly people tiik<t me for a saint. 

And bring me otTerings of fruit and flowers : 

And I, in truth (Ihou wilt bear witness here) 

Have, ■all in all endured as much, and more 
Than many just and iioly men, whoso names 
Are register'd and ealendar’d-for saints. 

Crood })(‘opl(*, you do ill to kneel to me. 

What is it I ran have done to merit this ? 

1 am a sinner viler^^than you all. * 

It may Ixi I have wrought some miracles, 

And cured some halt and maim’d ; but what of that ? 
It may 1 h\ no one, even among the saints. 

May match his ])ains with mine; but what of that ? 
Yet do ivot rise : for vou mav look on feio. 

And in your looking you may kiu'el to God*. 

Speak! is there any of you halt or mapii’d ? 
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I think you know I have some power with Heaven 
From my long penance: let him speak his wish. 

Yes, l*oan heal him. Power gi>es forth from me. 
They say tha1» they are heal’d. Ah, hark ! they shout 
* St. Simeon gtylites.’ Why, if so, 

God reaps a harvest in me, O my soul, 

God reaps a harvest in the^?. If this be, 

Gan I work miracles and not l>e saved ? 

This is not told of any. Thc\y were saints. 

It cannot be but that I shall be saved ; 

Yea, crown’d a saint. They shout, ‘ Ik'hokl a saint! ’ 
And lower voices saigt me from above. 

•Gourage, St. Simeon ! This dull ^chrysalis 
Clacks into shining wings, and hope ere death 
Spreads more and more and more, that God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimt^ful re(M>rd ail 
Mv mortal archives. 

* O my sons, my sons, 

I, Simeon of the pillar, by surtgimo 
Stylites, among men ; *1, Simeon, 

The w'atchor on,the column till the end ; 

I, Simeon, whose brain the sunshine bakes ; 

I, whose bald brow's in silent hours become 
Unnaturally hoar wifh rime, do now* 

From my high »cst of p<‘uance here pr(K‘lairn 
*That Pontius and Iscariot by #ny*side 
’Show''d like fair seraphs. On the c«)als I lay, 

A vessel full of sin :. all h(*ll lje.nf*ath 

Made me boil over. Devils ]»luek’d my sleeve ; 

Abaddon and Asmodeirs caught at me. . 

I smote them •with the cross ; they swarni’t! again. 

In bed like monstrous ap#s thciy erush’d my <ihest : 
They flapp’d my light out as I read : I saw' • 

Their faces grow’ Ixitweeii me and my bocik : 

With colt-like w'htnny and with hoggish whine 
They burst ^y prayer. Yet this way w’as left, 

And by this w'ay I ’scaped them. Mortify* 

Your flesh, like me, with scourges and w ith thorns ; 
Smite, shrink not, spare not. If it may Ixr, fast 
WTiole Jipnts, 4nd pray. I hardly, with slow'.sti'ps, 
With slow',*faint'steps, and much excecHiing pain, 
Have scrambled past thom; pits of fire, that still 
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Sing in mino cars. But yield not mo the praiise: 

God only thro’ his bounty hath thought ht. 

Among the i)ower8 and princes of tliis world/ 

To make me an example to mankind, 

Which few can reacli to. Yet I do not sny 
But that a time may come—yea, even now, 

Now, now, liis footsteps snfite the threshold stairs 
Of life—I say, that time is at the doors 
When yon may worship me without reproach ; 

For I will leave my relics in your land, 

And you may c^arve a shrine about mv dust, 

And burn a fragrant lamp before my Dones, 

When I am gather’d tg the glorious saints. 

While I spake then, a sting of shrewdest pain 
Ran shrivelling thro’ me, and a cloudlike change. 

In passing, witii a grosser film made thick 
'riiese heavy, horny eyes. The end ! the end ! 

Surely the end! What’s here? a/(hapc, a shade, 

A flash of light. Is thq-t the angel there ^ ’ 

That holds a crown ? Corner blessed brother, come. 

I kfiow thy glitforing face. 1 waited Igng; 

My brows are ready. What! deny it now ? 

Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I clutch it. Christ I 
’Tis gone : ’tis here again ; the crown ! the crown ! 

So now ’tis fitted on and grows to me, . 

And from it melt the dews of Paradise, 

Sweet! sweet! spikenard, and balm, and frankincense. 
Ah ! let me not be fool’d, sweet s;aints : 1 trust 
'Hrit T am \vhole, and clean, and meet- for Heaven. 

Speak, if there be a priest, a' man of God 
Among you there, and lot him presently* 

App;'oa(*h, and lean a ladder, on the shaft, 

And climbing up into my airy home, 

D iliver me the blessed sacrament; 

For by the w'arning of the Holy Ghost, 

I prophesy that I shall die to-night, 

A quarter before twelve. 

I But thou, 0 Lord, 

Aid all this foolish people; let them take 
Example^ pattern : lead them to thy li^t. 
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Oncis more the gate behind mo falla ; 

Once more before my face 
1 BOO the mouldcr*a Abbey-walls, 

That stand within the chace. 

Beyond the lodge the city lies, 

J^noath its drift of smoke ; 

And ah ! w'ith what delighted eyes 
I turn to yonder oal^. 

Eor when my passion hi*st began. 

Ere that, which in me burn’d. 

Tile love, that makers me thrice a man, 
Could hope itself return’d ; 

T«>•yonder oak within \ho field 
I spoke without restraint. 

And -vi^th a larger faitli appc^al’d 

Than Papist unto Saint. 

• 

For oft I talk’d with him apart, 

Arttl told him of my cjiioicc. 

Until he plagiuriz<'d a heart. 

And answer’d with a voice. 

Tlio’ w'hat he .wliisper’d, under Heaven 
None else could uiiderstand ; 

1 foufid him garrulously given, 

A babbler in the land. 

But since I heard him make reply 
Is maiiy a weary hour ; * 

’Tw^re well to question him, and try 
If yet he keeps the power. • 

Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, 

^ BroAd Oak of Sumner-chaee, • 

'Whose topmost branches can discern 
The roofs of Sumner-*place ! 
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Say thou, whereon I carved her name^ 
if ever maid or spouse. 

As fair as my Olivia, came 

To rest beneath thy boughs.— 

‘ O Walter, I have shelter’d here 
VV'hatcver maiden grace 
Th<^ good old iSumint‘r.s, year by year, 
Miide rii)e in Sumner-chacje : 

‘ Old Summers, when tlie monk was fat,. 

And, issuing shorn and sleek. 

Would twist his girdle tight, and pat 
The girls upon the cheek, 

‘ Ere yet, in scorn of Pcler’a-penco. 

Anil number*<l bead, and shrift, 

Hliiff Harry broke into thr^ sponce. 

And turn’d the co^\ls adr»ft : 

•i 

* And f hav'c^ seen sonu'* wcf>re of those 

Eresh fa<*cs, that wcmld tlirive 
W^hen his man-inindcd offset rose 
To chase the deer at five ; 

‘ And all that from th«5 town would stroll 
Till that wild j^vind made work 
In which the gloomy brewer’s soul 
Went hy me, like a stork : 

‘ slight slio-sliYis of loyal blood, 

And otiiers, passing praise, 

Straitdaecd, but all-too-full in bud 
For puritanic stays **. 

* And I have shadow’d many a group 

Of beauties, that were bom 
In teacup-times of hood and hoop. 

O? while the patch was worn ; 

I 

‘ And, leg and arm with love^knots gay. 
About me heap’d and laugh’d ■* 

The modish Cupid of the day, 

And shrill’d his tinsel shaft. 
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* I swear (and else may insects prick 

Ekich leaf into a gall) 

TAis girl, for whom your heart is sick, 

Is tllTee times worth them all ; 

* For tfiose and theirs, by Nature’s law, 

Have faded long ago ; 

Hut in these latter springs I saw 
Your own Olivia blow, 

* From when she gambotl’d on the greens, 

A baby-germ, to when 
The maiden blossoms of her teens 
Could number five fri>nf tc‘ii. 

‘ I swear, by leaf, and wind, and rain, 
(And hear me with thine ears,) 

That, tho’ 1 cirelo in the grain 
Fiv*<' hiindnrd rings of years— 

• •* 

‘ Yef, since I fir^t could cast a shade?. 

Did iieycr creature piwss 
So slightly, musically made, 

So light iipt^i the* grass : 

‘ For as to fairies, that will flit 
T*» make the greenHwq,rd#fresh, 

I hold them exquisitely knit. 

But far too spare of flesh.* 

Oh. hide ihv knntt«*d kneels in fern, 

• * 

And overlook the chivee ; 

And from tliy t.opnu)st br«,rch discern 
Tho roofs of SunAier-pIae(*. 

But thou, whereon I carvcxl her name. 
That oft liast heard my vo*wh. 

Declare when last Olivia eame 
To sport beneath tliy boughs. 

* O yesterday^, you know, the fair 

Was hft>lden at the town ; 
rfer father left his go«d arm-chaii. 

And rode his hunter do<t'n. 
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* And with him Albert came on his. 

I look'd at him with joy : 

As cowslip unto oxlip is, 

So seems slie to the boy. 

* An hour had past—and, sitting straight 

Within the low-wlieel’d chaise. 

Her mother trundled to the gate 
.B€>liirid tlie dappled greys. 

‘ But, as for her, she stay’d at home. 

And on the roof she wont, 

And down tlie way you use to come. 

She look'd with discontent. 

‘ She left the novel half-uncut 

U])on the rosew^ood shelf ; 

She left the no\v piano sluit : 

Slu? could not please horst-slf. 

1 

‘ Tlicn ran she, gamesome as the colt. 

And livelier than a lark 
She sent her voice thro’ all the holt 
Before her, and the park. 

* A liglit wind chased her on the wing, 

And in the<«ha8e grow' w'ild. 

As close as might be w'ould he cling 
AlK>ut the darling child : 

' But light as any wind that blows 
So fleetly did she stir, 

The flower, she touch’d on, dipt and rose, 
And turn’d to look at her. 

* And here she came, and round me play'd. 

And sang to me the whole * 

Of those three stanzas that you nrade 

About my “ giant bole ** ; 

« 

* And in a fit of frolic mirth 

^ She strove to span my waist t 
Alas, I was so broad of girth, 

I could not be embraced. 
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* I i^ish’d myself the fair young ,beech 

That here beside me stands, 

TUht round me, clasping each in each. 

She might have lock’d her hands. 

* Yet s^m*d the pressure thrice as sweet 

As woodbine’s fragtie hold, 

Or when I feel about my feet 
The berried briony fold.* 

O muffle round thy knees uith fern, 

And shadow Sumner-chaco! 

Long may th 3 ’^ topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place ! 

But tell me, did she read the name 
I carv’ed with man^’’ vows 
When last with throbbing heart 1 came 
To rest beiseath thy boughs ? 

• ® ** 

* O ves, she w'aifder’d round and round * 

These jtnotted knees of mine, 

And found, and kiss’d the name she found, 
And sweetly^ murmur’d thine. 

‘ A teardrop trembltKl from its source, 

And flown my surface?^ crept. 

My'sense of touch is something coai'sc, 

But I believe she wept. 

• 

‘ Tlien flush’d he^ check with rosy light, 

She gjlanced across the plain ; 

But not a creature was in sight ; 

She kiss’d me onfte again. 

* Her kisses w'ere so close and kind. 

Tliat, triftit me on my wofd. 

Hard prood 1 am, and wrinkled rind, 

But yet my sap was stirr’d : • 

• 

‘ And even into my inmost ring 
' A pleasure I discern’d, , 

l^^those blind motions of the Spring, 
Tluit show the year is*tum’d. 
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‘ Thrice-happy he that may caress 
The ringlet’s waving balm— 

Tlio cushions of whow touch may press 
The maiden’s tender palm. 

* I, rooted here among the grovcis. 

But languidly adjMst 
My vapid vegetable loves 
, With anthers and with dust ; 

‘ F'or ah ! my friend, the days were brief 
Whereof the poets talk, 

When that, whicjli breathes within tlm leaf, 
CJould slip il.'^ bark and walk. 

‘ But could 1, as in times foregone, 

From spra^', and branch, and stem. 

Have suck’d and gaflier’d into one 
Tlio life that sprciuls in t>{iem, 

I 

Sht‘ had not found im* .so remiss ; 

But liglitly Issuing thro', 

1 would hav^e paid ht^r kiss for kiss 

With iisiiiv thereto.’ 

• « 

O flourish high, with leafy towers. 

And overlwk ^the lea. 

Pursue thy lov<\s among the bowers, ’ 

But leave th^^u mine to me. 

O flourish, hidden dfjep in fern, 

Olti* oak, 1 love thee well; 

A thousand thanks for w’hat I learn 
And what remains*to tell. 

* ’Tis little more : the day was \varm ; 

At last, tii*ed out w'ith play, 

She sank her head upon her aim, i« 

Anid at my feet she lay, 

* Her eyelids dropp’d their silken oaves. 

, Inbreathed upon her eyes * ^ • 

Thro' all the summer of my leaves* 

A welcome itiix’d with sighs. » 
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* I took the swarming sound of life— 

The music from the tovni— 

TITe murmurs of the drum and fife 
And bull'd them in my ovrn. 

* Som€^^Tncs 1 let a sunbeam slip, 

To liglit her shaded eye ; 

A second flutter’d round her lip 
Like a golden butterfly ; 

‘ A thiid would glimmer on her neck 
To make the necklaeo shine ; 

Another slid, a sunny fleck. 

From head to ankle fi'sr*, 

‘ Then close and dark my arms I s]>jead. 
And shadow’d all her rest— 

I>ropt dews upon her golden head, 

An acorn iikher breast. 

• • •* 

* Bu* in a jMjt rfu* start<*d up, 

And p\pck’d it out, and drew 
My little oakling from the eui>, 

And flung him in the dew. 

‘ And yet it was a graceful gift— 

I felt*a i)ang withiti , • 

As when I see the wcsKlman lift 
His axo to slay iny kin. 

* I shook him doim because ho wp« 

The finest on the trt^e. 

He lies tn^side thee on the grass. 

O kiss him once Tor me. 

' O kiss him twice and thrice for rr*e. 

Tliat havft no lips to kiss. 

For neiyer yet was oak on lea 

Shall grow* so fair as this.’, 

• 

Step deeper yet in herb and fern, 

^Look ftirther thro’ the chacc, 

Spreild upward till thy boughs discorni 
Th^ front of Sumner-plhce. 
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This fruit of thine by Love is blest. 
That but a moment lay 
Where fairer fruit of Love may rest ‘ 
Some happy future day. 

1 kiss it twice, 1 kiss it thrice. 

The warmth it thence shall win 
To riper life may magnetize 
The baby-oak within. 

But thou, while kingdoms overset, 

Or lapse from hand to hand, 

Thy leaf shall never fail, nor yet 
i'hine ac'orn in the land. 

May never saw dismember thee. 

Nor wielded axe disjoint. 

That art the faii*est-8poken tree 
From here to Lizai^-pQint. 

“ O roc;k upon thy towwy top 

All throats that gurgle swee^! 

All staiiy culmination dix>p 
Bnlm-dews to bathe thy feet ! 

All grass of silky feather grow— 

And while Ije sinks or swells 
The full Kouth-brt?oze around thee blow 
The sound of minster bells. 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root, 
That under deeply strikes ! 

The northern morning o’er thee shoot, 
High up, ill silver spikes ! 

Nor ever lightning char thy grain, 

But, rolling as in sleep. 

Low thunders bring the mellow; rain, 

* That makes tltee broad and deep ! 

And hf^ar me swear a solemn oath, 

,, That only by thy side 

Will 1 to Olive plight my troth, 

And gai(i her for my bride. 
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% 

And when my marriage morn nuiy fall, 
She, Dryad'like, shall wear 

Alternate leaf and acorn-ball 
In aiTeath about her hair. 

And I will work in prose and rhyme, 
And praise thee more in both 

Than bard has honour’d beech or lime, 
Or that Thessalian growth, 

In M'hich the swartliy ringdove sut, 
And mystic soiitciicc spoke ; 

And more than England honours that. 
Thy famous brotluT-eak, 

Wierein the younger C’liarles abode 
Till all the jiaths were dim, 

And far below the Hound head rode, 
And hum^rd a surly liynin. 


LOVE AM) DUTY 

• 

Of love that never found his earthly close, 

What sequel ? •Streaming tyes and breaking liearts ? 
i)r all the same as if he had not 1)cen V 

Xf)t so. Shall Error in the round of time 
Still father I’ruth ? O shall llie braggart slmut 
For some blind glimpse of fri*edoni Avork itself 
Thro’ madness,^hated by the aviso, tti laAV* 

System and empire ? Sin itself be found 
The cloudy porch oft openiJ^g on the Sun ? 

And only he, this w'ondcr, d(‘ad, become 
Merc highway dust^? or year by year alom? 

Sit brooding in the ruins of a life. 

Nightmare of youth, the s|K*ctre of himself 
If this AA'ere thus, if this, indeed, avito all, 

Better the narroAv brain, the stonj’ heart, 

The staring eye glazed o’er Avith sapless days. 

The long%n€!#hanic pacings to and fro. 

The set grey life, and apathetic end. 

* o 
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LOVE AND DUTY 

* 

But am I not, the nobler thro* thy love ? 

O three times less utnvorthy ! likewise thou 
'Art more thro* Love, and greater than thy y^ars. 
The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon 
Her circle. Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wistlom. Wait : my faitli is largo in Time, 

, Aiul that which shapes it to some jicrfcct end. 

Will some one say, then why not ill for good ? 

Why look y(' not your pastime ? To that man 
My work shall answer, since I know the right 
And did it; for a man is not as God, 

But then most (hKllike being most a man. 

—So let nwj think ’tis avcII for thee and me— 

Ill-fated that 1 am, what lot is mine 

Whoso foresight preaches pcat c, my himrt so slow 

To feel it! For how hard it seem’d to me. 

When eyes, lov(^-languid thro’ hal^-tcars, would dwell 
One earnest, earnest ^^lometit u]K>n mine, ‘ 

Then iiot to dare to see ! when*thv low voice. 
Faltering, would break its syllables, tp keep 
My own full-tuned,—hold passion in a leash, 

And r/»t leap forth and fall abc)ut thy neck, 

And on thy bosom (deep-desired relief !) 

Rain out the heavy mist of tears, that weigh’d 
Upon my brain, my' senses and my soul! 

For Love himself look part against himself 
To warn us off, and Duty loved of Love— 

O tills world’s curse,—beloved but hated—came 
Likp" D(*atli betwixt thy dear efinbrace and mine, 

And crying, ‘ Who is this ? behold thy bride,* 

She push’d me from thee. ^ 

If the sense is hard 

To alien oars, I did not speak to these— 

No, not to thee, but to thyself in me : 

Hard is iiiy doom and thine : thou knowesfc it all. 

Could Itove part thus ? '9rQ» it not well to speak,^ 
To have spoken oncot’ It could not but be well. 
The slow sweet hours tliat bring us all things good. 
The slow sad hours that bring us all ^ihings jU, 

And all good things from ovU, brought the' flight 
In which we sat together and alone, « 
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And to the want, that hollow’d all the heart, 

Gave utterance by the yearning of an eye, 

That buAi’d upon its olbjeet thro’ such tears 
As flow but oflce a life. 

• The trance gave way 

To those caresses, when a hundred times 
In that last kiss, which never was the last, 

Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and died, 

Tiicn follow’d counsel, comfort, and the \^rds 
Tliat make a man fc*t'l strong in sjKtaking truth ; 

Till now the dark was worn, and overhead 
The lights of sunset and of sunrise mix’d 
*In that brief nightthe summer night, that paused 
Among her stars to hear us ; stars that hung 
IjOV<5-charmed to listen : all the wheels of ’J’ime 
Spun round in station, but the end had conic. 

O then like those, who clench their nerves to rush 
Upon their dissolution, wc two rose, 

I’horc—(‘lo^iiig like an individual life— 

In one blind crj' of passion and of pain, 

Lijte bitter accusation <!v’n to death. 

Caught up the whole of love and utter’d it, 

And bode adieu for <;ver. 

Live—^yet live— 

Shall sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all 
^Life needs for life is possible tf) ^fill— 

Live happy ; tend thy flowers; be tended by • 
My blessing I Should my Shadow cross tliy thoughts 
Too sadly for their peace, rcmiand it thou 
For calmer hours to M*emor>'’8 darkest held, 

If not to bo fbrgotten—not at once— 

Not all forgotten. Should it cross thy dreams, 

O might it come like one that looks content, ’ 

With quiet eyes unfaithful to the truth, 

And point thee fcAward to a distant light. 

Or seem to lift a burthen from thy heart 
And leave thee freer, till tliou w^akc rcfrcj^’d, 

Then w*hen the first low matin«chirp hath grown 
Full quire, an<J^ morning driv’n her plow of pearl 
Far funrm^ng into light the mounded rack, • 
Beyond the fair green field and qpstern sea. 
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ULYSSES 

It littlo profits that on idle king. 

By tills still hearth^ among these barren crags, 
MatrliM with an agt'd wife, 1 mete and dole 
Uiioqjlftl laws unto a savagft raco,/v..>v*,j^ x. 

,That hoard, and sleep, and fcHHl, and know not mo . 
I (>arinot mst from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees : all times 1 have enjoy’d 
Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
'Phat loved me, and alone ; on shore, and when 
Thro’ scudding drifts t(io rainy Hyade^ 

Vext the dim sea : 1 am bcMVnne a name ; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have 1 seen and known ; cities of men 
j4nd manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but lionour’d oi fhem all; 

And drunk di^light of'>battle pecJfs, 

Far on the ringing plains of wiifdy IVoy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all c'XfK'rience is an arch wherethro* 

Oh^ams that untraveil'd jvurld, whose margiiiMCades 
For evt‘r anti for ever ‘When 1 mov*e. 

HLow dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust iinburnish'd, 'lot to shine in use ! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
WtTc all too little, and of one to pie 
Little remains : ^but every hour is saved 
From'that eternal silence, somdtliiug more, 

A bringer of new things ,* and vih* it were 
For some three suns to stora and hoard myself, 

And this grey spirit yciarning in desire 
To'follow knowledge, like a sinking star. 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.) 

i'his is my son, mine own Telemachus,, 

To whom I* leave tho sceptre and the islci— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by alow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro’ soft degrees ^ 

Subdue them to tho useful and tho good. *' 

Most blameless is he, Centred in the sphere 
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Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Mei'‘t adoration to my household gods, 

When 1 am gpiie. He works his uork, I mine. 

Tlioro lies the port: the vessel puffs her sdil: 

There gloom *the dark broad seas. My mariners. 

Souls that have toil'd, and*wrought, and thought with 
nie*~' 

That ever with a frolic welcome took _ , 

The thunder and the sunshine, and oprosed 
Free hearts, free foreheads— j ou and I are old; 

Old ago hath yet his honour and his toil; 

• Death (‘loses all : but something ere the end. 

Some work of noble note, may^ct be done. 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Geds. 

The lights begin to twinkh* from the roc’ks : 

Tile long day waiu^ : the slow moon climbs : the deep 
Moans round with many voice's. C’oine, my friends, 
’Tk not too latt* tef seek a neweg’ world. 

Push off, And sitting w'ell in order smite 
The sounding furrow's ; for my purpose holds 
To'9gjJJ|jg^ud*the sunset, and the baths 
of ail the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the ^Ifs will wash us dow'n : 

It inaj' be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, w'^om we knew'. 

*Tho' much is taken, much abides ; and tho' 

We are nott^ now' that strength wbirh in (»ld days 
Moved earth and herfiren ; tliat which we are, we are : 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by« time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find^ and not to yield. 


LOCKSLEY HALL 

Comrades, leave me here a little, w'hile as yet His 
early mont: 

Leave lAe here, and w'hen you want mo, sound upon 
the buf^e horn. 
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Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, t)io curlews 
call, 

Dreary' gleams about the moorland flying overtLocksley 
Hall ^ 

Locksloy Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy 
tracts, 

And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 

Many a niglit from yonder ivied casement, ore I went 
to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro* the mellow* 
shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of flre-flies tangled in a silver braid. 

Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth 
sublime 

With the fairv tales of science, and the long result of 
Time ; , c ^ 

When the centuries behind me like,a fruitful land 
rcp<xs(*d ; 

When I clung to all the present for the promise that 
it closed : ' 

When I dipt into tlm future far as human'eye could see ; 

Sa^w 11 Vision of tlie world, and all the wonder tliai 
would be.- 

' . 

In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s 
.breast;. 

Ill the Spring the w'anton lapwing gets liimself another 
crest; « 

In'* the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish'd 
dove; 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. ^ 

Then her cheek w'as and thinner than should be 
for one so young, 4 

And hof eyes on all my motions nitb a mutf observance 
hung. 


t 
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And I said, ‘ My coasin Amy, speak, and speak the 
truth to me, 

Trust m<f, cousin, all the current of my being sets to 
thee.’ • 

On her pallid cheek and forolicad came a colour and a 
light, 

As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern • 
night. • • 

And she turn’d—h(^r bosom shaken with a sudden 
storm of sighs— 

^11 the spirit deeply dawning in t^c dark of liazel eyes— 

Saying, ‘ I have hid my heelings, fearing they should 
do m(! WTong ; ’ 

Saying, ‘ Dost thou love me, cousin V ’ wctjping, ‘ I 
have loved thee^long.’ 

Love took tip the glasit of Tinu’i, and turn’d it*in liis 
glowing han|i8; 

Every moment, lightly shak<'n, ran itself in golden sands. 

lx)vo took up the haff) of Lifi‘, and smote on all the 
chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in 

* music out of sight. • 

Many A morning on *thc moorland did wc, hear the 
copses ring, • ^ 

And her wiiisp^r throng’d my pulses with*thc fullness 
of the Spring. , 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the 
stately ships, ^ 

And our spirits ru^i'd together at the touching of the 

0 my cousin, shallow-hearted ! *0 my Amy, mine no 
more! • , 

O the driarji, dreaiy^ moorland ! 0 the barren, barren 
sliore! 
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Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have 
sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a'‘Bhre\^'ish 
tongue ! 

Is it well to wish thee happ}’’ ?—having known me—to 
decline 

^Oii a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than 
mine ! i. 

Yet it shall be : thou shall lower to his level day by 
day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize, 
with clay. 

As the husband is, the wife is : t hou art mated with a 
clown, 

And the grossness of his nature Avill have weight t(' 
drag thee down. c 

He will hold thee, when his pAssiem shall ‘liave spent 
its novel force, , 

Something better than his dog, a little deai'er than his 
horse. 

What is this ? hi.s eyes are heavy: thinlf not they are 
glazed with wiife. « 

(lU to him : it is thy duty : kiss him : take his hand 
in thine. 

< It 

It itjcay be jny lord is weary,' that his brain is over¬ 
wrought : t. 

Soothe him with thy finer fiMicics, touch him with thy 
lighter thought. 

He will answer to the purpose, easf' things to under¬ 
stand— 

Better tluM wert dead before me, tho’ I slew thee wilh 
my hand ! r 

Better t-hou and I were lying, hidden from the heart’s 
disgrace, * 

Roll’d in one another’s'anns, and silent in a last embrace. 
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Cursed be the social wants that sin against the strength 
of youth ! 

Cursed bcf the social lies that warp us from the living 
truth ! • 

Cursed be the sickly forms tliat err from lionest 
Nature’s rule ! 

Curstxl be the gold that gilds the straiten’d forehead 
of the fool! • • 

Well—’tis well that I should blustcir!— Hadst thou 
less imwoithy proved— 

Would to God—for I had 1 (»v(kI thee more than ever 
wife was loved. ^ 


Am I mad, that I should cherish that whit^h boars but 
bitter fiuit ? 

r will pluek it from my bosom, tlio’ my heart be at 
•the root. * » 

• • . • 

Never, tluj’ my mortal 8umm<‘rs to such length f)f years 
‘Should comcf 

As the many-M’intcr’d crow that leads the clanging 
rookery home. • 


Where is comfort ? in division of, the records <jf the 
mind ? * 

Can I part her from herself, and love her, as 1 kiufw 
her<» kind ? • 


1 remember one that perish’d : sweetly did she s^ak 
and move :* 

Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love?. 

' I 


Can I think c.f her as dead, and love her for the love 
she bore ? • 

No—she neve^ loved me truly : love is love for ever¬ 
more. • 

Comfort ? comfort scorn’d of devils! this is truth the 
poet sings, • « 

That a 80 ifow '’8 crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier ^ings. 

o 3 
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Drug thy memories, lest thou learn it, lest thy heart 
bo put to proof, 

In the dead unhappy night, and when the vain is on 
the roof. 

Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staring 
at the wall, 

Wiiere the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadoua 
rise, and fall. 

Then a hand shall pass b(‘fore thee, pointing to his 
drunken sleep, 

To thy widow’d marriage-pillows, to the tears that 
tliou wilt weep. ’ 

Thou shalt hear the ‘ Never, lu ver,* whisper’d by the 
phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing cf 
tliino ears ; ♦ 

And an eye sliall vex thee, looking ancient kindness 
on thy pain. 

Turn thiic, turn Iheo on thy pillou': get thee to thy 
n^at again. , 

Nay, but Nature brings thee solace; for a tender 
voice will cry. « 

’’fis a purer life than thine ; a lip to drain thy troublb 
<1»VV. 

%• « , 

fia^ lips \yill laugh mo dowil: my latest rival brings 
thee rest. 

Haby fingers, waxen toitphes, pn‘.ss me from the 
mother’s breast. 

O, tlic child too clothes the father ;v\ith a dearness not 
his due. 

Half is thine and half is his : it will bc^worthy of 
two. ^ 

O, I see thee old and formal, fitted t(i thy petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching* down a 
daughter’s hearti. 
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* 

*Thoy were dangerous guides the feelings—she her¬ 
self was not exempt— 

Truly, she herself liad suffer’d ’—Perish in thy self¬ 
contempt V 

Overlive it—lower yet—be happy ! wherefore should 
I oaie ? 

I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 

• • 

Wliat is that which 1 should turn to, lighting upon 
days like these ? 

Eveiy door is barr’d with gold, and optms but to 

• golden keys. 

Eveiy gate is throng’d with suitors, all the markets 
overflow. 

I have but an angry fancy : what is that which I 
• should do ? 

^ • 

1 had bcen»<?bntent to .perish, falling on the foeman’s 
ground, 

When the ranks* arc roll’d in vapour, and the winds 
are laid with sound. 

Hut the jingling of the guiin*a helps the hurt that 
Honour feels, ^ 

^Vnd the nations do but murftiur, snarling at (tach 
other’s heels. • 

(.Jfin I fcut relive in sachiess ? I will turn that earlier 
page. • • 

Hide me from* my deop emotion, O thou wondrous 
Mother-Age ! • 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that 1 felt before the 
strife, • 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of 
my life ; * • 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming 
years w'OulcU yield, 

Eager-heArtei as a boy when first he loaves his father’s 
field, . 
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« 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn y 

in h('aven the ligiit of London flaring liker a dreaiy 
dav\'n ; 

And his spirit leaps witliin him to be gone before him 
then, 

• Undenu^ath the light he looks at, in among the tlirongs 
of meir; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
somc^thing new : 

That \\ hieh they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do : 

For I dipt into Uie futures far as human eye eould see. 

Saw the Vision (»f the world, and all the wonder that 
would be ; ^ 

. _ < 

Saw the heavens fill with comr.ieree, targosles of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the puiple twilight, dropping down with costly 
balc*s ; 

i 

Heard the lunavens fill with shouting, and there min’d 
a ghastly dew'» 

From the nations’ airy navi<'s grappling in the centra/ 
blue ; 

Far,'along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind 
rushing warm, . 

With the standards of the^ peoples plunging thro* the 
thunder-storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no long^T, and the battle- 
flags were furl’d 

the Paniiament of man, the Federatioh of the w'orM. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
roeim in awe, t 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, laptu in ^ universal 
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So I triumpird ere my passion swet^ping thro’ me loft 
me dry, 

L<'ft me ^'ith the palsied heart, and left me ^ith the 
jaundici'd Vye ; 

• 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out 
of joint : 

Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from 
point to point: • • 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping nigher, 
Cllares at one that imds and winks behind a slouly* 
• dying fire. 

^ r 

Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process 
^ of the suns. 

WU;t is to hi;.t..t ...pS not Uarv.t..t l.is 

youthful joys, 

Tlio’- the deep Ifcart of existence beat for ever like a 
boy’s ? 

• 

Know’ledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on 
the shore, • , 

i4nd the individual witliers, anef the world is more and 
more. * 

Knowledge comes, but .wisdom lingers, and he be-ars 
a laden breast, • • 

Full of sad experience, moving toward the stillncrss of 
his rest. • 

Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the 
bugle-horn, • 

Thej’ to w’ho^i my foolish passion were a target for 
their scorn : • 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a niouldfrr'd 
strii^ ? • • 

1 am shamM thro’ all my nature to have loved so 
slight a tthing. * 
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Weakness to be wroth with weakness! vromm's 
plc^asure, woman’s pain— 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a 
shallow'c^r brain : * 

Woman is tlio lesser man, and all 'thy passions, 
match’d with mine. 

Arc as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto 
winp—^ 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. Ah, for 
some retreat 

Deep in yonder sliining Orient, where my life begai^ 
to beat; « 

Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evil- 
starr’d;— 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s ward. 

Or to burst all links of habit—theif. to wander far a'^ay, 

On from island unto *i&land at t}ie gatewa;fs«of the day. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and pplms in cluster, knots 
of Paradise. 

* 

Never comes the trader, never floats an'European flag, 

Sljdes the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings th<f 
trailer from the crag ; 

♦ * • 

Droqps the heavy-blussom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
^fruited 'tree™ 

Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of 
sea. ^ 

There methinks would be enjoyment more tlian in this 
march of mind, *■ 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the«thoughts that 
shake* mankind. 

• 

There the passions cramp'd no longer shall have scope 
and breathing-space; « ^ 

I will take some savage woman, she shAll rear my 
dusky race. * * « 
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Iron-jointed, sup^de-ainew’d, they shall dive, and they 
shall run, * 

Catch the*wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances 
in the sun*; 

Wliistle back the parrot’s call, and leap the rainbows 
of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books— 

• • 

Fool, again the dream, the fancy ! but I kmto my 
words are wild, 

But I count the grey barbarian lower thaii the 

• Christian child. 

c 

/, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious 
gains. 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with 
^ lower pains ! ^ 

Mated with*S squalid savage—\CTiat to me were sun 
or clime '! 

I the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time— 

I that rather held it better men should jKjrish one by 
one, • , * • 

Tlian that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s 

moon in Ajalon ! 

• • 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, for'^ard 
let us rang^. * * 

Let the great w^orld* spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. * 

Thro’ the shadow^of the globe w'c sw*ei>p into the 
younger day: 

Better fifty yiJhrs of Europt' than a cycle of, Cathay. 

Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) help me* as when 
life begun : • 

Rift the^iilk, and roll the waters, flash the liglitnings, 
weigh thg Sun— • 
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« 

O, I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not 
set. 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all ‘my fancy 
yet. 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locksley 
Hall! 

Now' for me the woods may wither, now’ for me the 
root-tree fall. 

Comes a vapour from the margin, blackening over 
heath and holt. 

Cramming all the blast bt^fon^ it, in its breast q 
thunderbolt. 

Let it fall on Locksley Hall, with rain or hail, or fire 
or snow ; 

For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaw’ard, and 
I go. 


GODIVA 

I VHiitpd for the train at Coventry; 

/ hutiif unth grooms a^id porters on the bridge^ 

To watch (fw three toll ^spires; and there 1 shaped 
The ciig^s ancient Icgcfid into this :— 

Not only we, tlie latest set‘d of Time, 

New' men, that in the fiying of a wheel 
Ciy^^own the p\st, not only \Ce, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the p(H>plo w'oll. 

And loathed to see them pvertax’d; but she 
Did ’ more, and underwent, and overcame, 

Tiie woman of a thousand summers back. 

(hjdiva, wife to that grim Earl, wU'i ruled. 

In Coventry ; for when he laid a tax 
ITpon his ^towii, and all the mothers brought 
Their children, clamouring, * If we pay, we starve! ’ 
8hc sought her lord, and found him, where he strode 
About j^he hall, among his dogs, alorte, ^ 

His beard a foot Ix^fore him, and his haif* 

A yard behind. She 'told him of their te^rs, 
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And pray’d him, ‘ If they pay this tax, they starve.* 
Whereat he stared, replying, half-amazed, 

* You would not let your little huger ache 

For such as ihesef *—‘But 1 ^^ould die,* said she. 

He laugh’d, and swore by Peter and hy Paul: 

Then fillip’d *at the diamond in her ear; 

‘ () aye, aye. aye, you talk ! ’—‘ Alas ! ’ she said, 

‘ But prove me what it is I would not do.’ , 

And from a heart as rough as Esau's hand,* 

He answer’d, ‘ Ride you nakt'd thro’ the town, 

And 1 repeal it; ’ and nodding, as in scorn, 

He parted, with great stridc^s among his dogs. 

• So left alone, the passions of her mind, 

As winds from all the compass‘shift and blow, 

Made war upon ea(;h other for an lumr. 

Till pity won. She sent a herald forth. 

And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, all 
hard condition ^ but that she would loose 
The people l therefore, as they JU)ved her well, 

From then* till noon no foot sliould pace the sttec*!. 

No eye look dc^wn, she passing ; but that all 
Sh(5uld keep within, door shut, and window barr’d. 

Then‘fled she to her inmost bower, and Ihcre 
Unclasp’d the weddf^ti eagles of her belt, 

Tlio grim Earl's gift; but ever at a breath 
Slie linger’d, looking like a summer moon 
•Half-dipt in cloud : anon shi' shook her heiid, 

,Aiid flhower’d the rii>pled ringlets to Iut kiue ; 

Unclad herself in haste; adown the stair 
Stole on; and, like a creeping suitlH^ain, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reach’d 
The gateway; tliere she ^ound her palfrey .1 rapt. 

In purple blazon’d with armorial gold. 

Tlien she rode forth, clothed on with <‘hastity : 

The deep air list^m’d round her as she redo. 

And all the low^ wind hardly breathgi for fear. 

The little wiSe-mouth’d heads upon the spr)ut 
Had cunning eyes to see ; the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame : her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors thro’ her pulses : the blind wallili 
Were full df chinks and holes; and overhead 
Fantastic gfkl>lc8* crowding, starM : but she 
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Not less thro’ all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The vvhite-flowcr’d elder-thicket from the field 
Gleam thro’ tlie Gothic archways in the wall. 

^’hcn she rode back, clothed on with chastity : 

Arid one low (jhurl, compact of thankless earth, 

'J’hc fatal byword of all years to come, » 

Horing a little auger-hole in fear, 

Peep’d —but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivcM’d into darkness in his head, 

And drupt before him. So the Powe^rs, who wait 
On noble d(^eds, cancell’d a sense misused; 

And she, that knew not, pass’d: and all at once, 

With twelves great shocks of sound, the shameless noon 
Was clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred towers, 
One after one : but even then she gain’d 
Htjr bower ; wherujo reissuing, robed and crown’d, 

'!’(> meet ht^r lord, she took the tax away, 

And built herself an everlasting name. 


THE TWO VOICES 

1 

A STILL small voice spake unto mo, 

‘ Thou art so "full of misery, 

Were it not better not to be ? ’ 

Then to the still small voice I said 
‘ Let me not east in endless shade 
What'is so wonderfully made.’ ^ 

To wliich the voice did urge reply ; 

‘ To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
.Come from the w’clls where he did he. 

‘An inner*impulse rent the veil ^ 

Of Fiis old husk : from head to tail 
Came out clear •plates of sapphire mail. 

* ,,He dried his wings: like gausie they grew 
Thro* crofts and pastures w"et w'ith*'ie^^ 

A living flash o( light he flew.’ ,, 
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I said, * When first tiie world began, 
Young Nature thro’ five cycles ran, 

AnH in the sixth she moulded man. . 

* She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest, 

I)omini(^ in the liead and breast.* 

Thereto the silent voice replied ; 

‘ Self-blinded are you by your pridf»: • 
Look up thro’ night : the world is wide. 

* This truth within thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 

Is boundhfss better, boiiiT"lK‘8s worse. 

‘Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his pet?rs 
In yonder hundred million spher(*s ? ’ 

It spake, mofeover, in m^ mind : 

‘ Th<f^*thou wert* scatter’d? to the wind, • 
Yet is there plenty of the kind.’ 

Then did my response clearer fall : 

‘No compound^of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all.’ 

To whicJti he answer’d scoffii^gl^’’ i 
‘ Good soul ! suppose I grant it thee. 
Who’ll weep for thy deficiency ? 

‘ Or will one beam be less intense. 

When thy pet^uliar difference , 

Is canceli’d in the world of sense ? ’ 

I would have said, ^Thou canst not know, 
But my full heart, that work’d below* 
Rain’d thro*^ my sight its overflow. 

.^ain voice spake unto me : 

‘ Thou art so steep’d in misery. 

Surely ’twerc better not t9 be. 

‘ Thine asguish will not let thee sleep 
Nbr any train of reason keep : 

Thou ^nst not think, buU thou wilt w'cep. 
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I said, * The years with change advance : 

If 1 make dark my countenance, 

I jshut my life from happier chance. 

‘ Some turn this sickness yet might take, * 
Ev’n yet.* But lie : ‘ What drug can make 
A wither’d pifclsy cease to shake ? ’ 

I wept, ‘ Tho’ I should die, I know’ 

Tiiat all about the thorn will blow 
In tijf(.s of rosy-tinttid snow ; 

‘ And mt‘n, thro’ novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought. 

Will learn new"things when I am not.* 

‘ Yet,’ said the secret voice, ‘ some time, 
SooiKT or later, will grey prime 
Make tliy grass Inmr with early rime. 

‘ Not 1<\S8 swift souls that J^'earn for light, 
Rapt after heaven’s sUirry flight, * » 

W’ould sweep the tracts of day and nigiit. 

I 

* Not less the bee would range her cells, 

'Hie furzy prickle tire the dells, 

Tho foxglove cluster dappled bells.’ 

1 said that ViH the years invent; 

Each month is various to present 
The World witli some dc'vclopment. 

‘ Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 

Tho’ .watching from a ruin’d tower 
How' grows the day of human power V ’ 

‘ The liighest-mountch mind,’ he said. 

‘ Still s<;es the saert'd morning spread 
'Hie silent summit overhead.,^ 

‘ Will thirty seasons render plain ^ 

Those loneiy lights that still remain, 

Just breaking over land and main ? * 

* 

‘ Or make that morn, from his eold crown 
And ciy^stal silence creeping down,** ^ 
Flood with fuK daylight glebe an<i towm ? 
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* Forerun thy peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet, millenniums iience, be set 

In* midst of knowledge, dream’d not yet. 

* Tliou liast not gain’d a real height. 

Not ar(r thou nearer to the light, 

Bc*causc the scale is iiifinite>. 

‘ 'Twere better not to bixatlie or speak, 
Tlian cry for strength, remaining weaky 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 

* Moreover, but to stwm to find 

Asks what thou la<^kest, thought resign’d, 
A healthy frame, a quiet* mind.’ 

I said, ‘ When I am gone away, 

“ He dared not tarry,” men will say. 
Doing dishonour to my clay.’ 

‘ This is mor§ vile,’ lie made reply, 

‘To*Breathe and l<»atl\i*, live and sigh, 
Tlian on(^e from dread of pain to die. 

‘ Sick art thou—a divided will 
Still heaping qn the fear of ill 
The fear of men, a coward still. 

‘ Do mtn love thee ? Art tbou so bound 
To men, that how thy name may sound 

Will vex thee lying undcjrground V 

• • 

‘ The memory of the A\'ither’d leaf 
In endless time is sitarce more bried 
Than of the garm^r'd Autumn-sheaf. 

* Go, vexed Spirit, "sleep in trust ; 

The right ear, that is fill’d with dust^ 
Hears littl^ of the false or just.’ 

‘ Hartk task, to pluck resolve,’ I cried, 

‘ From emptiness and the M aste w idti 
Of that abyss, or scorni^l pride ! 

‘ Nay—^father yet that 1 could raise 
C)ne*hope that warm’d me in the days 
Whijp still I yearn’d for •human praise. 
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*’ When, wide in soul and bold of tongue, 
Among the tents I paused and sung. 

The distant battle fiash*d and rung. 

‘ I sung the joyful Paean cle^r. 

And, sitting, burnish’d without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear— 

‘ Waiting to strive a happy strife, 

Tu war with falsehood to the knife, 

And not to lose the gf)od of life-— 

‘ Soim? hidden principle to move, 

To put together, part and prov’e. 

And mete the hounds of hate and love— 

‘ As far as iniglit be, to carve out 
Fhh! spa(;e for every human doubt. 

That the whole mind might orb about— 

‘ To scarcli tliro’ all I fc'It of’ saw, « 

I’he s]>rings of life, tlic dvptlis of a\\x, 

And reach the law wilhin the law : 

t 

‘ At k^ast, not rotting likt*. a weed, 

But, having sown some gcncrtais seed. 
Fruitful of birther thought and deed, 

‘ ''L’o pass, wln;ri Life her light withdraws, 

Not void of righteous s<>lf-applause, 

Nor in a merely selfish cause— 

‘ In some good cause, not in mine own, 

To polish, wept for, honour’d, known. 

And like a warrior overthrown ; ’ 

‘Whose eyes are dim “with glorious tetu’S, 
When, soil’d with noble dust, he hears 
His (Hmritry’s war-song thrill ^lis ears : 

‘ Then dying of a mortal stroke, . 

W’hat time the foeman’s line is broke, 

And all the war 4s roll’d in smoke.* 

‘ Yea ! ’ said the voice, ‘ thy dreami was ,gO(^, 
Wliile thou abexiest in the bud. 

It was the stirrkig of the blocxi. 
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* If Nature put not forth * her power 
About the opening of the flower, 

Who is it that could live an hour ? 

* Tlien homes the check, the cliange, the fall. 
Pain rises up, old pleasures pail. 

There is one remedy for all. 

* Yet hadst thou, thro' enduring pain. 

Link'd month to month with such a chain 
Of knitted purport, all were vain. 

‘ Thou hadst not between death and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 

So wore thy labour little-worth. 

‘ That men witJi knowledge mert^ly i>la 3 ''d. 

I told thee—hardly nigluM- made. 

Tho' scaling slow from grade to gi*ade \ 

‘ Mucli less this dreamer, deaf and blind, 
Nan^ed man, m^ hojxt sdine truth to find, 
TJiat beat's relation to tlic iiurid. 

‘ For every w'orni beneath the moon 
I3raws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling cfht his own eo<x)on. 

‘ Cry, faint not : either Trit#,h is born 
Beyond the polar gleam‘forlorn, 

Or in the gateways of the mom. 

* Cry, faint not* climb : the summits slope 
Beyond the furtii'est flights of liojxr, 

W'rapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 

‘Sometimes a little\*omcr shines. 

As over rainy mist inclines 
A gleaming jcrag with belts of pines. 

‘ I will^o forward, sayest thou, 

I shall not fail to find her now. 

Look up, the fold is on her brow. 

‘ If straight tby track, or If oblique, 
Tkou^know’st not. Shadows thou d(jst ktrike, 
Embracing cloudy Ixiondil^; 
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* And owning but a little more 
Than beasts, abidest lame and poor» 

(’ailing thym^lf a little lower ' 

‘ Than angels. Ociase to wail and' brawl! 

Why inch by inch to darkness crawl ? 

TIktc is one remedy for all.’ 

‘ O dull, one-sided voice,’ said I, 

‘ Will? tliou make everything a lie, 

I'o flatter me that 1 may die ? 

* I know that age to age succeeds, 

Slowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 

A dust of syste^fns and of creeds. 

‘ I cannot hide that some liave striven, 
Achieving calm, to whom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven : 

‘ Who, rowing hanl against \.he stream, 

Saw' distant gates of Kclm gleam, ’ 

And did not dream it was a dream ; 

‘ lJut heard, by secret transport led, 

Ev’n in the charnels of th/> dead. 

The murmur of the fountain-head— 

‘ Whieli did ar.^coraplish their desire, 

Bore and forbore, and did not tire. 

Like Stephen, an unqucnched fire. 

* « 

‘ He heeded not reviling tones, 

' Nor s\)ld his heart to idle nioans, 

'Pho’ cursed and scorn’d, and bruised with stones 

‘ But IcMiking upward, full of grace, 

He‘ pray’d, and from a happy place 
God’s glory smote him on tho^face.’ 

The sullen answ er slid betwixt: i 
‘ NcJt that the grounds of hope were fix’d. 

The elements w^Sre kindlier mix’d.’ 

I sajd, * I toil beneath the curs^; ’ 

But, know’ing not the universe, * 

1 fear to slide ’from bad to worse. , 
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^ And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to find the true, 

1 knit a hundred others new : 

* Or tliat this anguish Heeling hence, 
Unmaiiacled from bonds of sense. 

Be fix’d and froz’n to perinaneneo : 

* For I go, weak from suffering lu-re ; 

Naked I go, and void c)f cheer : 

Wliat is it that I maj'^ not fear ? ’ 

* Consider well,’ the voice ix‘plied, 

* His face, that two liours since Imfii died , 
Wilt tliou find passion, iwiri or pride V 

‘ Will he obey when one commands V 
Or answer should one press his hands V 
He answers not, nor understands. 

* His palms riVe folded on his breast : 
Tlic^it^'is no otlipr thing impress’d 

But long disquiet merged in rest. 

• 

‘ His li|is are very mild and mock : 

Tho’ one siiuu]jl smite him on the cheek. 

And on the mouth, he will not speak. 

‘His lilflle daughter, wluise^weet face 
He kiss’d, taking liis last embrace, 

Bc^coraes dishonour to Iier rae<j— 

9 • * 

His sons grow uj) that bcjar his name, 

Some grow to honour, some to shajiie,— 

But lie is chill to praise or blame. 

* He will not licar tfie north-wind rave, 

Nor, moaning, household shelter craved 
From wintey rains tliat beat his grave. 

‘ High 4 ip the vapours fold and swim : 

About him broods the twilight dim : * 

The place he knew forgetteth him.’ 

* If all dark, vague voice,’ I said, . 

‘ Thcje things are wrapt in doubt and dread, 
Nor q^nst thou show the dead arc de>ad. 
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* Ttio sap dries up : the plant declines. 

A deeper tale my heart divines. 

Know I not Death ? the outward signs ^ 

‘ I found him when my years wore few ; 

A shaciow on the graves I knew, " 

And darkness in the village yew, 

‘ From grave to grave the shadow crept : 
Ttt lior still place the morning w'cpt : 
Touch’d by his feet the daisy slept. 

‘ 'riio simple senses crown’d his head : 

“ Omega ! thou art Lord,” they said, 

” We find no motion in the dead.” 

‘ Why, if man rot in dreamless ease. 
Should that plain fact, as taught by those. 
Not make him sure that he shall cease ? 

* Who f<»rgod that other inAhejicc, 

Tliat heat of iiVvvard evidene<*, * * 

Hy which he doubts against the sense ? 

‘ He owns the fatal gift of eyes, 

That revid his spirit blindly, wise. 

Not simple as a thing that dies. 

‘ Here sits hci^shaping v^iiigs to fly : 

His heart- forebodes a mystery : 

He names the name Eternity. 

‘ That type of Perfect in Ins mind 
In Nature can he nowhere find. 

He sows himself on eveiy wind. 

‘ He seems to hear a*Hcavenly Friend, 
And thro* thick veils to apprehend 
A labour w'orking to an end., 

* The end and the b^inniiig vex * 

His ‘reason : many things pc*rplex, 

VV'ith motions, oiiecks, and counterchecks. 

" He knows a baseness in his blood 
At such strange war with something gobd. 
He may not do^the thing he w'ould^ 
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* Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn. 

Vast images in glimmering daw'n, 

Half shown, are broken and withdrawn. 

* All ! sure within him and without. 

Could his dark wisdom find it out. 

There must be answer to his doubt. 

" But thou canst answer not again. 

With thine own weapon art thou slain, • 
Or thou wilt answer but in vain. 

‘The doubt would rest, I dare not scdve. 
In the same circle we revolve. 

Assurance only breeds rescdve.* 

As when a billow, blown against, 

Falls back, the voice with w’hich I fenced 
A little ceased, but recommenced. 

* Wierc wert thou when thy father play’d 

In h^^free and pastflne made, 

A merry boy in sun and sliade ? 

* A merry boy they <^1111^1 him then. 

sat upon the knee,s of men 
In days that never come again. 

‘ Before*the little duets beg^n 
To feed thy bones with lime, and ran 
Their oours<% till thou wert also man : 

^Who took a wife, who rear’d liis race, 
Whose wrinkles gather’d on his fae<,*. 
Whose troubles number with his days ; 

‘A life of nothings,’nothing-worth. 

From that first notldng ore his birth • 

To that lasl^ nothing under earth ! ’ 

‘ These^ words,’ I said, ‘ are like the rest. 
No certain clearness, but at best 
A vague suspicion of the abreast: 

‘ But if grant, thou might’st defend 
The ^esis which thy words intend— 

That to begin implies to ond; 
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‘ Yet how should 1 for certain hold. 
Because my memory is so cold. 

That I first was in human mould ? 

* I cannot make this matter plain. 

But I would shoot, howe’er in vain, 

A random arrow from the brain. 

‘ It may be that no life is found, 

WJiisli only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 

‘ As old mythologies relate, 

Some draught of I^^the might await 
I'lie slipping Mtro’ from state to state. 

* As here wo find in trances, men 
Forget the dre^am that hap{KMiH then, 

Until they fall in trance again. 

‘ So might we, if (>ur state ‘were such 
•As one beforej^Temembei; mueh, * * 

For those two likes might meet and touch. 

‘ But, if I lapsed from nobler place, 

Some legend of a fallen race 
Alono might hint of my (iisgracc ; 

‘ Some vagim emotion of delight ‘ 

In ga^Jiig up an Alpine height. 

Some yearning toward the lamps of night. 

I % 

‘ Or if thro’ lower lives I came— 

Tho’ ,all exjK'rionce past became 
C\)nsolidato in mind and frame— 

‘ I might forget my weaker lot; 

For is not our first year forgot ? 

The haunts of memoiy echo ,not. 

‘ And men, whose reason long w’ap blind, 
Fro^n cells of madness unconfined. 

Oft lose whole years of darker mind. 

* Much more, if first I floated face, 

As naked essence, must 1 be ^ 

Incom]3otent of« memory : 
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* For memory dealing but with time, 

And he with matter, could she climb 
Be^nd her ow’n material prime Y 

‘ Moreover, something is or seems. 

That touches me with mystic gleams, 

Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 

‘ Of something felt, like something here ; 

Of something done, I know not where ; - 
Such as no language may declare/ 

The still voice laugh'd. ‘ 1 talk,' said ho, 

‘ Not with thy dreams. Suffice it tliecj 
Thy pain is a reality.* % 

* But thou,* said I, * hast miss'd thx'^ mark, 
Who sought'st to WToek my mortal ark, 

By making all the horizon dark. 

‘ Why not set’forth, if 1 should do 
I'his nfshne^ss, that which fiiight ensue 

With this old soul in organs new' ? 

% 

‘ Whatever crazy sfurow saitli, 

No life that breathes witli human breath 
Has ever truly hnig’d for death. 

‘ 'Tis lif«S, w’hcreof our nerviij* are scants. 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 

More life, and fuller, that I xvaiit.* 

* 

I ceascjd, and sat as oiu? forlorn. 

Then said the voict\ in quiet scorn, . 

‘ Bcliold, it is the Sabbath morn.’ 

And I arose, and 1 released 

The casement, and the light incrcjased * 

With freshiMyw in tlie dawning cast. 

Like soften’d airs that blowing steal. 

When meres begin to uncongeal. 

The sw’eet church bells began t<i peal. 

On to God’s house the peojde prcjst : 
Passii^ the place where each must rest/ 
Each Winter’d like a w'elcorae guest. 
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Ono walk'd between his wife and child, 

With measur'd footfall firm and mild, 

And now and then he gravely smiled.* 

The pnidtsnt partner of his blood' 

Loan'd on him, faithful, gentle, good. 

Wearing the rose of womanhood. 

And in their double love secure, 

The«little tnaiden walk'd demure, 

Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

Tliese three made unity so sweet,. 

My frozen heart began to beat, 

ReinomlxTing ks ambient heat. 

1 blest them, and they wander'd on : 

I spoke, but answer came there none : 

Tile dull and bitter voici* was gone. 

A second voice was at miiw car, 

A little whisper silver-clj'ar, * ^ 

A murmur, ' Be of better cheer.’ 

As from some blissful neighbourhood, 

A notice faintly understood, 

‘ 1 see the end, and know* the good.’ 

A little hint, to solace woe, »> 

A hint, a whisper breathing low, 

‘ I may not speak of what I know.’ 

Like an Aeolian harp that wakes 

No certain air, but overtakes 

Far thougiit with music that it makes ; 

Such seem'd the wlftsper at my side ; 

‘ What is it thou know'est, sweet voice? * I cried. 
* A hidden hope,’ the voice replied: 

So heavtmly-toned, tliat in that Jiour 
Frbm out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like Ihv rainbow’ from the shower, 

To fei*I, altho’ no tongue can -prove, 

That every cloud, that spreads ab^ ve^ 

And veileth love, itself is love. 
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Aiid forth into the fields I went, 

And Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 

1 wond^’d at the bounteous hours, 

Tiio slo^v result of winter showers : 

You scarce could see the grass for fiowers. 

I wonder’d, while I paced along : 

The woods were fill’d so full with song. 

There seem’d no room for sense of ^frortg. 

So variously stsem’d all tilings wrought, 

1 marvell’d how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ;• 

And wherefore ratlier I niade olioice 
To commune with that barren voice, 

Than him that said, * Rejoice ! rejoice I * 


THE. DAY-DREAM 

PROLOGUE 

O Lady Flora, let me 8}>eak : 

A pleasant hour has past away 
While, dreaming on your damask check, 
The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 

As by the lattice you reclined, 

1 wont thro’ many wayward moods 
see you drt^aming—and, behind, 

A summer crisp with shining woods. 
And I too dream’d, until at last 
Across my fancy, brooding warm, 

The refiex of a legend past. 

And loosely settled into form. * 
And w^ould^you have the thought f had, 
And see the vision that 1 saw, 

Tlien ^ke the broidcry-framc, and a(ld 
A crimson to the quaipt Macaws 
And 1 will tell it. Turn your face. 

Nor look with that too-eamest eye— 
Tfhe chymes are dazzled from their place, 
Aiyl order’d words asunder fiy. 
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THE SLEEPING PALACE 
1 

The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clotlies and reclotlic^ the happyii plains ; 
Here rests the sap within the leaf, 

Here stays the blood along the veins. 
Faint shadows, vapours liglitly curl’d, 

Faint murmurs from the meadcms come,. 
Likti hints and echoes of the world 
To spirits folded in the womb. 


Soft lustre bathes the range of urns 
On every slanting ten’aee-Iawn. 

The fountain to his place returns 
Deep in the garden lakt‘ withdrawn. 
Hcni droops thci banner on vhe tower, 

On the hall-luarths the, festal fire.», 

T1h‘ peacock in his laurel bower. 

The parrot in his giUled wires. 

HI 

Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs : 

In these, in,those the life is stay’d. 
Tlie mantles from the golden pegs 
Droop sleepily : no sound is made, 
Not even of a gnat that sings. 

More like a picture scemeth all 
Than ‘those old portraits of old kings. 
That watch the sleepers from the wall. 


Here sits tlio Butler with a flask 

Betwt'cn his knees, half-drain’d ; and there 
The wTinkk'd ste^^’ard at Ids task, •' 

The maid-of-honour blooming fair : 

Th<^ page has caught her hand in his : 

Her lips arc sever’d "hs to spel^k : 

His own are pouted to a kiss : ,v 

The blush is &x’d upon her cheek. ^ 
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Till all the hundred summers 

The beams, that thro’ the Oriel shine, 

Make pfisms in every carven glass, 

And beaker brimm’d with noble uinc. 

Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 

Orave faces gather’d in a ring. 

His state the king repealng keeps. 

He must have been a jovial king. * 

VI 

All round a hedge upshot>ts, and shows 
At distance like a little ^wood ; 

Thorns, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes, 

And grapes with bunc^hes red as blood ; 

All creeping plants, a wall of green 

Close-matt^, biir and brake and brier, 

And glimpsingi over these, just seen, 

HigU up, the topmost i^triace-spire. 

VII 

WHien will the liundrcd summers die, 

And thought ai^d time be born again. 

And newer knowledge, drawing nigh. 

Bring jbruth that sways th^ soul of men ? 

Here all (.hings in their place remain, « 
As all were order’d, ages since. 

Q[>me, Care and* Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the ffited fairy Prince. 


THE SLESriWO BEAUTY 
I 

Yeab after 3fipar unto her feet. 

She lying on her couch alone, 

Across the purpled coverlet, 

The maiden’s jet-black hiair has grown. 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth slreaming from a braid of i>earl«; 
Th^ slumbrous light is. rich and warm, 
And amoves not on the rdunded curl. 
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II 

Tlio silk star-broider’d coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould 
languidly ever ; and, amid 

Her full black ringlt;ts downward roll’d, 
Glows forth each softly-shadow’d arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright : 
Her constant l>eauty doth inform 

Stillness with love, and day with light. 

III 

She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 
In palace ch^brnbers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 
That lie ux)on her charmed heart 
She sleeps : on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest : 
She sleeps, nor dreams, bu4 ever dwells 
A perfect fdihni in perfect rest. 


THE ARRIVAL 
I 

All precious things, discover’d late. 

To those that seek them issue forth ; 

For love in sequel works with fdte. 

And draws the veil from hidden worth. 

He travels far from other skies— 

His mantle glitters on the rocks— 

A fairy Prince, with jt>jdul eyes, 

And lighter-footeck than the fox. 

n 

The bodies and the bones o5‘ those 
That strove in other days to pass. 

Are wither’d in the thorny close. 

Or scatter’d ^blanching on the grass. 

He gazes on the silent dead : 

‘ They perish’d in their dariilg deeds.’ 

This proverb dashes thro’ his heau, 

‘ The many* fail: the one succe^^.’ 
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HI 

He comes, scarce knowing what he seeks : 

He bpaks the hedge : lie enters there : 
The colour flies into his cheeks : 

He trusts to light on something fair ; 
For all his life the charm did talk 
' About liis path, and hover near 
With'words of promise in his waik, 

And whisper’d voices at his ear. * 

IV 

More close and close his footsteps wind ; 

The Magic Music in his« heart 
Beats quick and quicker, till he And 
The quiet cliambor far apart. 

His spirit flutters Jike a lark, 

He stoops—to kiss her—on liis knee. 

‘ Love, if thyHresses be so dark, 

H<»W dark thq^c hiddcn**eyos must be !•’ 


THE REVIVAL 


A TOUCH, a kiss ! the cliarm.was snapt. 

There* rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt. 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks ; 
A fuller light iAumined all, 

A breeze thro’ ’all the garden swqpt, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet th^ fountain leapt. 


The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

The {»utler drank, the steward scrawl’d, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, • 

The parrot scream’d, the peacenik squall’d. 
The maid and page renew’d their strife, 

^The paSace bang’d, and buzz’d and clackt. 
Arid m the long-pent str^m of life 
Daali’d downward in a dataract. 
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And last 'with these the king awoke. 

And in his chair himself uprear'd, 

And yawn’d, and rubb’d his face, and spoke, 
‘ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you ? we Iiave slept, my lords. 

My beard lias grown into iny lap.* 

The barons swore, with many wor^, 

' ’Dci'as but an after-dinner’s nap. 

IV 

* Pardy,* return’d the king, ‘ but still 
My joints arp something stiff or so. 

My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d lialf an hour ago ? ’ 

The chancellor, sedate and vain, 

In eourtcjous words return’d reply : 

But dallied with his goldea chain, 

, And, smilingf put the question Ity. 


THE DEPARTURE 


And on her lover’s arm she leant. 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And far across the hills they w'ont 
In that new wprld which is the old : 
Across the hills, and far ’away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And^deep into the dying day 
Tlie happy princesf? follow’d him. 

* II 

‘ I’d sleep another hundred ycjai-s, 

O love, for such another kiss ; ’ 

* (X wake for ever, love.’ she heahs, 

* O love, .’twf^ such as this and this.* 
And o’er them many a sliding star, 

. And many a merry wind wa» borne, 
And, stream’d *thro* many a goldeu bar, 
The tw'ilight melted into morn. 
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III 

* O.eyes long laid in happy sleep ! * 

* O h^ippy sleep, that lightly fled ! * 

‘ O happy kiss, that woke thy sleep ! ’ 

‘ O loVe, thy kiss would wake the dc^d ! ’ 
And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy’d the crescent-bark. 

And, rapt thro* many a rosy change. 

The twilight died into the dark. 

IV 

* A hundred summers ! can it be ? 

And whither got'st tliou,« tell me where ? ’ 

" O seek my father’s court with me, 

For there are greater wonders there.* 

And o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

Beyond the ni^ht, across ti^e day, 

ThAf all the world she follow’d him. 


MORAL 

I 

So, Lady Flora, take niy la^i^ 

And if you find no moral there, 

Clo, look in any glass and say, 

«What moral iv in being fair. 

Oh, to what uses fjhall we put 

The w ildw'oed-flow er that simply blows ? 

And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom ^f the rose ? 

II 

But any maif that walks the mead. 

In bud or blade, or bloom, may finc^ 

According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his* mind. 

And liber^ applications lie 

in Nature, dearest friend ; 

So ’tw'ere to cramp its use, 1 

ShotAd hook it to some useful end. 
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L’ENVOI 


You shako your head. A random string 
Your finer female sense offends. 

Wt^ll—were it not a pleasant thing 
. To fall asleep A^ ith all one’s friends ; 

To piiss with all our social ties 

To silenoo from the paths of men ; 

And every hundred years tf) rise 

And learn the world, and sleep again ; 

To sleep thro’ •berms of n»ighty wars, 

. And wake on science grown to more. 

On secrets of the brain, th(^ stars, 

As wild as aught of fairy lore ; 

And all that else the years will show. 
The Poet-f(i^rms of stronger hours, 

The vast RepJblies that may grovV," 

T’he Federations and the Powers ; 

Titanic forces taking birth 

In divers seasons, divers climes ; 

For we ar(‘ Ancients of the earth. 

And in the morning of the times. 

IT 

So sleeping, so aroused from sleep , 
Tliro’ sunny dccads new” and strange, 

Or gay quinquenniads would we reap 
The flower and quintessence of change. 

Ill 

All, yet would I—and wouliH 1 might! 

So much your eyes my fancy take— 

Bd still the first to leap to light* 

That 1 might kiss those eyes aivako ! 

For, am I right or am I wrong, 

To choose your owm you did not c^re; 

You’d have my moral from the s<hig. 

And 1 will’take my pleasure there : 
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And, am I right or am I wrong, 

My fancy, ranging iliro* and thro’, 

To^ search a meaning for the song, 

Perfdlrco will still revert to you ; 

Nor hnds a closer truth than this 
“All-graceful head, so richly curl’d. 

And evermore a costly kiss 

The prelude to some brighter w'orld. 

IV 

For since the time when Adam first 
Embraced his Eve in happy hour, 

And every bird of Eden burst 
In carol, every bud to*flo\vcr. 

What tsyes, like thim?, have waken’d hopes ? 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly join’d ? 
Where on the double ros<^bud droops 
The fullness of the ])e!isive mind ; 

Whij:^ all too dearly selfjinvolved, 

Yet slecipB a dreamless sleep to me ; 

A sleep by kisses undissolved, 

That lets thee neither hear nor see : 

But break it. ^In the name of -u’ife, 
iVnd in the rights that name may giv^e. 
Arc clagp’d the moral of thy life. 

And that for uhicli I carft to live. 


EriLoauB 

So, Lady Flora, take iny lay. 

And, if you find g, mtianing there, 

O whisper to your glass, and say, 

* What w'onder, if he thinks mo fair*? ’ 
What w^ond^r 1 was all unw'ise. 

To shape the song for your delight 
Like Idiig-tail’d birds of Paradise, • 

Tliat noat thro’ Heavep, and cannot light ? 
Or old-w'orld trains, upheld at court 
By Cu^id-boys of blooming hue— 

But ^ko it—earnest wed with sport, 

An|j[ either sacresd unto*you. 
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My father left a park to me. 

But it i.H wild and barren, 

A garden too with scarce a tree 
And waster than a warren : 

^ say the neighbours when they call. 
It is not bad but good land. 

And in it is tluj g<Tin of all 

Tliat grows within the woodland. 

O had I lived when song was great 
In days of** old Aniphiori, 

And ta’cn my fiddle to the gate, 

Nor cared for seed or scion ! 

And had I lived when song was great. 
And legs of trees w'c^re^ limber. 

And ta’eii i>t,v fiddle to the gate, 

And fiddled in the timber ! 

’Tis said Im had a tuneful tongue. 

Such happy intonation, 

VVherf'Vor h<5 sat down t^nd sung 
lie left H small plantation ; 

Wherever in a lonely grove 
He s<*t up his forlorn pipes. 

The gouty oak began to move. 

And flounder into hol'npipes. 

* 4 

Tli\> mountain stirred its bushy crown. 
And, iis tradition teaches. 

Young ashes piroifbtted dow-n 
. Coquetting w'ith young beeches ; 

And briony-vino and ivy-w-reath 
Ran forward to his rhyfning. 

And from the valleys underneath 

Came little copses climbing. 

• 

The linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind ^^er. 
And down the middle, buzz! slfe wen^ 
With all her bees behind her 
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The poplars, in long order due, 

With cypress promenaded, 

The shock-head willows two and two 
By rivers gallopaded. 

• 

Came wet-shot alder from the wave. 

Came yews, a dismal coterie ; 

Each pluckM his one foot from the grave, 
Poussetting with a sloe-tree : • * * 

Old elms came breaking from the vine. 
The vine stream’d out to follow. 

And, sweating rosin, plump’d the pine 
From many a cloudy hpllow. 

And wasn’t it a sight to see. 

When, ere his song was ended. 

Like some great landslip, tree by tree, 

Tlie country-side doscentJjEjd ; 

And %fiepberda from tho iftoun tain-eaves • 
Look’d down, half-pleased, half-frighten’c 
As dash’d*about the drunken leaves 
The random sunshine lighten’d ! 

Oh, nati^re first was fresh to men 
And wanton without meastire; 

So youthful and so flexile then, 

, moved h^r at your pleasure. 

Twang out, my fiddle ! shako the twigs I 
And make her dance attendance ; • 

Blow, flute, and stir the stiff-set sprigs, 
And scirrhous roots and tendons. 

’Tis vain ! such a brassy age 
1 could not move a thistle; 

The verj- sparrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my wlystle; 

Or at the most, w'hen throo-parts-sick 
With strumming and with scraping, 

A ^ackshM heehaws from the rick, 
Thejpassive oxen gajHngj* 

H 3 
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But what is that I hear ? a sound 
Like sleepy counsel pleading : 

O Lord !—’tis in my neighbour's ground, 
The modern Muses reading. * 

They read Botanic Treatises, 

And Works on hardening thro* there, 
And Methods of transplanting trees. 

To look as if they grew there. 

* L 

The wither’d Misses ! how they prose 
O’er books of travell’d seamen. 

And show you slijis of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen. 

They read iii*arbours dipt and cut, 

And alleys, faded places. 

By squares c)f tropic summer shut 
And warm’d in crystal eases- 

But these, tho’ fed with tareful dirt. 

Are neithc*!^ green nt>r sappy ; * * 
Half-conscious of tlic garden-squirt, 

Tho spindlings look unhappy. 

Better to mo tho meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain, 

Tho vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside it'* native fountain. ' 

And I must work thro* months of toil, 
And years of cultiv'ation, • 

Upc^n my proper |>atch of soil 
To grow my own plantation. 

I’ll take tho showers as they fall, 

I will not vex lA'y bosom : 

Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom.^ 
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My good blado carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

C My strength is as the strength of ton. 
Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumi>et .slirilleth liigh. 

The Jiafa 1>randa sfiiver on the steel, 

Tlic splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly. 
The horst^ and rider reel : 

They rc^ol, they roll in clanging lists, 

And M'hen the tide of dbmbat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

I’hat lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 

How sweet are looks that ladit's bend 
t>n whom tlieir favours |all I 
Por fffoni 1 battJe till the*<»nd. 

To save from shame and thrall : 

But all my heart is drawn above. 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and shrine 
I never felt thff kiss of love. 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

More bdunteous asj>ccts on tne beam. 

Me mightier transijorts move and thrill ; 
So keep 1 fair tiiro’ faith and prayer 
• A virgin lieaA in work and wil£ 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims, 

B<itw'eeii dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns ; ’ 

Then by soipe secret shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice, but non© arc thc^re ; 
The.stiRls arc void, the doors are widis 
The tapers burning fai^ 

Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
vessels sparkle clean. 

The skrilThen rings, ttie censer swings, 
An(} solemn chaunts resound betwoei 
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Somotimefl on lonely mountain-mores 
1 find a magic bark; 

I It^ap on board : no helmsman steers i 
1 float till all is daik. 

A gentle sound, an aw'ful light ! 

^’’hrc'e angels bear the holy Grail: 

With folded fcHJt, in stoics of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 

Ak, kles s ed yisipn j blood of God [ 

My spirit ^leats ncr mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glor>' slides, 

And star-like mingles with the stars. 

Wlien on my girodly eharger borne 
Thro* dreaming towns 1 go, 

Tlio cock crow's ere the Christmas morn, 

Tlio streets are dumb with snow. 

The temjiest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringing, springs front brand and mail,; 

■Tint o*cr the <latk a glory spreads, ‘ • 

And gilds the driving hail. 

1 h>avo the plain, I ehmb the height ; 

No branchv tliicket shelter yields ; 

lUit blessed ^orms in w'histling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and wdndy fields. 

I 

A maiden knigiit—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 

I yearn to breath© the aiw of hoavori 
That often mwt me here. 

I muse on joy that w’ill not cease, 

Pure simees clothed in living beams, 

Pure blit's of eternal *peBce, 

Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 

And, stricken by an angel's hand, 

Tliis mortal armour that I'w'ear, 

V This weight and stase, this heart a^d eyes, 

; Ah? touch’d, arc turn'd to finest air. 

i 

The clouds are l^roken in the sky. 

And thro* the mountain-w'alb^ 

A rolling organ*harmony 

Swells up, afid shakes and falls. 
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Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

* O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride on ! the prize is near.* 

So pasa I hostel, hall, and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-arm*d I ride, whato’er Ix^tide, 

Until I find the holy Grail. 

EDWARD GRAY 

Sweet Emma Moreland of y<>nder town 
Met me walking on yondot* way, 

‘ And havtj you lost your heart ? * she said ; 

‘ And are you married y(*i, Edward Gray ? * 

Sweet Emma Moreland spoke to mo : 

Bitt(?rly wee^ping I turn’d away : 

** Sweet-»£mnia Moreland, lov^» no more 
Can touch the lieart of Edward Gray. 

*■ Ellen AdaiV she loved me well, 

Against her fatlier’s aiid mother’s will : 
To-day I sat for an hour and wept, 

By Ellen’s grave, on the windy hill. 

‘ Shy she u as, and I thought her cold ; 

Thought her proud, and fled over the set 
Fill’d 1 was with /oily and spilt*, 

When Ellen Adair was dying for me. 

‘ Cruel, cruel the words I said ! • 

Crucdly came they back to-day ; 

“ You’re too sliglit and fickle,” I said, 

“ To trouble the heart of Edward Gr^jy. 

* There I put my face in the grass— 

Whisper’d, “ Listen to my despair : 

I repent me of all 1 did : 

Speak a little,' EUcn Adaic ! ” 

* Then I toqjk a pencil, and'HTote 

On th|^ mossy stone, as I lay, 

” Hero lies the body of Elleq Adair; 

And hf>te the heart of Edward Gray 1 ** 
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‘ Lov€‘ may come, and love may go, 

And fly, like a bird, from tree to tree : 
Hut I Mill lov(‘ no more, no more, 

Till Kllen Adair come back to mo. 

< 

‘ Hitterly wept I over the stoiw’* : 

Hittcrly %veeping I turn’d away ; 

Tliere lies the body of Ellen Adair ! 

Ahd there the heart of Edward Graj^! ’ 


WILL WATERPKO'OF’S LVHICAL MONOLOGUE 

MADE AT THE COC K 

O rUTMP head-M'aiter at Tlie Cock, 

To whieli I ;not>t resort, ’ 

go(‘K the time ? ’'Pw live o*cl6c*k. 

Go fetch a of ]»orl : 

But let it not bo such as that ‘ 

You set before ehaiH'e-eoiners, 

But hueli Mhose father-gr{!l?|i(‘ grew fat 
On Lusitauian summcTs. 

No v.iin libation to the Muse, 

But may she still btf kind, 

And uhisper lovely M'ords; and use 
, •Her intlueneo on the .mind, 

To nfake me write my random rhymes, 

Kn‘ they be half-forgotten ; 

Nor add and alter, lAany limes, 

Till all Ix' ripe and rotten. 

1 j)ledge luT, and she comes* and dips 
Her laund in the wine. t 

Ancl lays it thrice upon my lips. 

These favoui*d lips of mine; 

Until the charm have power to^make 
* New lifeblood M'arm the bosom. 

And barren cqpimonplaces break 
In full and kindly blossom. 
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I pledge her silent at the board; 

Her gradual fingers steal 
AAd touch upon the mastcr-cliord 
Of all I felt and feel. 

Old wi^jhes, ghosts of broken plans. 

And phantom hopes assemble ; 

And that child's heart witliin the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. 

Thro’ many an hour of summer suns 
By many pleasant ways, 

Against its fountain upward runs 
The current of my days : 

I kiss the lips I once ha\% kiss’d ; 

Tlie gas-light wavers dimmer ; 

And softly, thro’ a vinous mist. 

My collegf? friendships glimmer. 

I grow in wofth, and wit, and sense, 

Uvboding critic-pen, •• 

Or that eternal *want of pence. 

Which A'exes public men, 

Who hold their hands to all, and cry 
For that whjch all deny them— 

Wlio sweep the crossings, wet or dry. 

And 0.11 the world go by ^them. 

Ah yet, tho’ all the world forsake 
Tlio’ fortune clii> my wings, 

I will not crain^ my heart, nor take 
Half-views of men and things. 

Let Wliig and Tory stir their blood*; 

There must bo stormv weather ; 

But for some true result of good 
All parties work together. 

Let there b« thistles, there are grapes , 

If ol^ things, there are new ; 

Ten thousand broken lights and sha[fes, 

Yet glimps(^H of the true. 

Lt't rafis be rife in prose and rhyme, 

»We lac^ not rhymes and reasons, 

As oriTthis whirligig of Time 
We*ciTcle with the seasons. 
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Tills earth is rich in man and maid; 

With fair horizons bound : 

This whole wide earth of light and shdde 
Comes out, a perfect round. 

High over rfiaring Toniplo-bar, 

And, sot in Heaven’s third story, 

1 look at all things as they are. 

But tliro’ a kind of glory. 

I 4 ■■■ ■■ - 

Head-waiter, honour’d by the guest 
Half-mused, or reeling-iipe, 

The pint, you brought me, was the best 
That (wer came from pipe. 

But tho’ the ]>oH surpasses praise, 

My nerves have desalt with stiffer. 

Is there some magie in the place ? 

Or do my 2 >ci>tics dillor 'i 

For since I came to live and learn. 

No pmt of white or red 
Had over half the pow'er lo turn 
This w’heel witliin my heiwl, * 

AVhieh bears a season’<i brain about, 
UtiMubjeet to confusion, 

Tho’ soak’d and 8atiirntf% out and out. 
Thro’ every convolution. 

For I am of a numerous house. 

With many kinsmen gay, 

Where long and largely \\h carouse 
As w ho shall say me nay: 
hlach ’month, a birth-day eoniing on, 

We drink dc'fying trouble, 

Or soDH'timos tA^o w'ould meet in one. 
And thou wo drank it double ; 

Whether the vintage, yet unb*pt 
Had relish fiery-new% ^ 

Or, olbow'-deep in sawdust, slept. 

As old as Waterloo ; 

Or stow’d (AA'hen classic Canning died) 

. In musty bins and chambers, * 

Hivd east upon its crusty side 
The gloom oFten Decembers. 
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The Muse, the jolly Muse, it is 1 
She answer’d to my call, 

She changes with that mo^ or this. 

Is all -ill- all to all : 

She lit the spark within my throat. 

To make my blood run quicker. 

Used all her fiery will, and smote 
Her life into the liquor. 

And hence this halo lives about 
The M'aitcr’s hands, that roach 
To each his perfect pint, of stout. 

His proper chop to each. 

He looks not like the common breed 
That with the napkin aally ; 

1 think ho came like Ganymede, 

From some deliglitful valley. 

The Cock was of a larger egg 
Than moid^^rn poultry dj*op, 

Stejf^ forward an a firniel: l<,*g. 

And cramm’d a plumper crop ; 

Upon an*ampler dunghill trod, 

Crow’d lustier late and early, 

Sipt wine frorA silver, praising God, 

And raked in golden barley. 

A private life was all his 
Till in a court ho saw 
^ somcthing-ppttlc-bodied boy, 

Tliat knuckled^ at the taw : 

He stoop’d and clutch’d him, fair and godd. 
Flew over roof and casement : 

His brothers of the* weather stood 
Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by^ farmstead, thorpe and spire, 

And follow’d with acclaims, 

A signfto many a staring shire, 

Came crowing over Thames. 

Right down by smoky I^ul’s they bore, 

Till, \vliero tlie street grows straiter. 

One ^x’d for ever at the door, 

Ai^ one became hockd-waitcr. 
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But whitlier would my fancy go ? 

How out of place she makes 

The vif)lt^t of a legend blow 

Among the chops and steaks ! ' 

’Tis but a steward of the can, 

One shade more plump than common ; 

As just and mere a serving-man 
As any, born of woman. 

I rariged too high ; what draws me dovm 
Into the trommon day ? 

Is it the weight .of that half-crowm, 

Whicii 1 sliall have to pay ? 

For, something ^duller than at first, 

N<jr wholly comfortable, 

I sit (iny empty glass reversed), 

And tlirumming on the table : 

Half f(;arfiil that, with self | 3 ;t strife, 

1 take mysc'lf to task ; , ^ 

*Lt*,st of tluj fullness of mv life 
1 leave an empty flask : 

For I had hope, by somethiiig rare, 

To prove myself a pot^t ; 

But, while I plan and plai\, my hair 
Is gr€^y before I know it. 

So fares it since the years began, 

Till they bo gather’d up ; 

The truth, that flies the flowing can. 

Will haunt the vacant cup : 

• And otlu‘rs’ follies teach us not, 

Nor much their Avisdom leaches ; 

And most, of sterling Avoiih, is Avhat 
Our own experience preaclics. 

Ah, lot the rusty theme alone ! 

We know not what we know. ^ 

But*for my pleasant hour, ’tis gone, 

’Tis gone, and let it go. 

'Tis gone : a thousand such have slip! 

. Away from my embraces, * 

Ai\d fall’n into the dusty crypt 
Of darken’d lorms and faces. 
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Gro, therefore, thou J thy betters went 
Long since, and came no more ; 

Witli peals of gonial clamour sent 
From*many a tavern-door, 

With t^j'isted quirks and happy hits, 

From misty men of letters ; 

The tavern-hours of mighty wits— 

Thine elders and thy betters. 

Hours, when the Poet’s words and foolss 
Hod yet tlieir nativ<^ glow : 

Nor yet the fear of little books 
made him talk for show ; 

But, all his vast heart slyirris-warm’d, 

Ho flash’d his raiulom spcecihes ; 

Kre days, that deal in ana, swarm’d 
His literary leeches. 

So mix for cYer with the past, 

Li|||:£ all good things on •earth ! 

For slioiild 1 th(*e, couldst thou latft. 

At hal^ thy real worth ? 

I hold it good, good lliings should pass : 
With time I will not quarrel : 

It is but yondl^r emf>ty glass 

That makes me maudlin-moral. 

0 

--- 9 

Head-waiter of the chop-houso hero. 

To w'hich I most resort, 

I too must part : I hold thee dear 
For this good pint of port. 

For this, thou shalt from all thingt? suck 
Marrow of mirth and laughter ; 

And, wheresoe’er tliou move, good luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after. • 

But thou w-tlt never niov€» from hence, 
The sphere thy fate allots : 

Thy latter days incrcascnl with jicnco 
Uo down among tlie jsots : 

Thou battenest by the greasy gleam 
• In haifhts of hungry sinners. 

Old dbxes, larded with the steam 
Ofvthirty thousand dinfkcrs. 
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We fret, we fumo, would shift our skins, 
W^ould quarrel with our lot ; 

Thi/ €*aro is, under polish’d tins. 

To serve the liot-and-liot; 

To come and go, and come again, 
R'^turning like the pewit. 

And w'atch’d by silent gentlemen, 

That trifle with tlie cruet. 

Live long, ere from thy topmost head 
TJie thick-set hazel dies ; 

Long, (ii'e the hati‘ful erow' shall tread 
Tiui corners of thine eyc.s : • 

Live long, nor /eel in head or chest 
Our changeful equinoxes, 

Till mellow' Death, like sonn' late guest. 
Shall call thee from I ho boxes. 

Dut when he calls, and thcyi shalt cease 
To pace the‘gritted floor, 

And, laying dowTi an uiu'tuous lease 
Of life, shalt earn no more ; • 

No carved cross-bones, tljo typ<^s of Death, 
Shall show' thee past to^ Heaven ; 

But carved cross-j)ipcs, and, underneath, 

A pint-pot, neatly graven. 


LADY CLARE 

It w'SjJj the time when lilies blow’. 

And clouds are highest up in air. 
Lord Ronald brought^ a lily-white doe 
To giv'o his cousin. Lady Clare. 

I trow' they did not part in scorn : 

Lovers long-betroth’d were they : 

I’hey 1 wo w ill wed tlie morrow’ mi^rn: 
God’s blessing on the day ! 

* He does not love me for my birth, 

, Nor for my lands so broad arfd fair ;, 
He loves me for my own true wortJli, 
And that is i^ell,’ said La^ly Clan. 
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In there came old Alice the nurse, 

Said, * Who was this that went from thee I * 
It '^tas my cousin,* said Lady Clare, 

‘ To-morrow he weds with me,* 

* O God Wo thank'd ! * said Alice the nurse, 

* Tliat all comes round so just and fair : 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 

And you arc not the I^ady Clare,* 

‘ Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse ? 
Said Lady Clare, ‘ that ye speak so wild ? ’ 

* As 'Gcxi's above,’ said Alice the nurse, 

* I speak the truth ; you«aro my child. 

‘ The old Earl’s daughter died at my breast; 

1 speak Che truth, as 1 live by bread ! 

I buried her like my own sweet child. 

And put my child in her stead.* 

* •• •• 

‘ Falsely, fals(dy have ye done, 

O motlier,’ she said, ‘ if tjliis bo true 
'Fb keep the best man under the sun 
So many years^from his due.* 

* Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 

‘ Rut kcibp the secret for yoiir life, 

And all you Iiave will be Lord Ronald’s, 

When you are man and wife.* 

* ^ 

* If I’m a beggar bgrn,’ she said, 

‘ I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 

And fling the diamdlid necklace by.’ 

* Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the nurse, 

‘ But keep the secret all ye can.* 

She said‘•Not so : but 1 will know 
If there be any faith in man.* 

* Nf^ now, wlrat faith ? * said Alice the nurse, 

* 'I'he maA w’ill cleave unto his right.* 

* And h<^ idiall have it,* the lady replied, 

‘ Tho*«I should die to-niglft.* 
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‘ Yet give one kiss to your mother dear! 

Alas, my child, I sinn’d for tliee.* 

‘ O mother, mother, mother,’ »he said, v 
‘ So strange it seems to me. 

‘ Y»jt liero’s a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so. 

And lay your hand u[>ori my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.’ 

She elad liorself in a russc*t gown, 

Sfie was no longer Lady (’lare : 

Slio went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a sitigle j'ose in lier hair. 

The lily-white doe Lfird Ronald had brought 
L(*a])t uji from wliere she lay, 

* Dropt lier head in tli<‘ maiden’s haiul. 

And follow’d her all tlie 

Down Lord Ronald -from his tdw(*r • 

‘ O Lady Clare, you shame your w'orth ! 
Why conn* you clrest like a village maid, 
That are the ilow'or of the earth ? ’ 

I 

‘ If I eome drest like a \ illag<‘ maid, 

1 am but ar my fortunes are : » 

1 am a beggar born,’ she said, 

' And not the Lady t’lare.’ 

^ t 

‘ Play mo no tricks,* said Lord Ronald, 

• ‘ For I am yours in wtird and in deed. 
I’lay me no tricks,* said Lord Ronald, 

‘ Your riddle is hard to read.’ 

O and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail ; 

She look'd into Ijord Ronald’s eyt^, 

^Vnd told him all her nurse’s tale. 

He laugh’d a laugh of merry scorn : 

. Ho turn’d and kiss’d her w'hoie she stood : 
* If you are not the heiress born, • * 

And I,’ said iie, * the next in blofid— 
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* If you are not the heiress bom, 
And 1,’ said he, * the la^^'ful heir, 
two will wed to-morrow mom. 
And you shall still be Lady Clare. 


THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 

In her ear he whispers gaily, 

* If my heart by signs can tell. 
Maiden, 1 have watch’d thee daily. 
And I think thou lov’st mo 'well.* 
She replies, in accents fainter, 

‘ There is none I love like thee.* 

Ho is but a landsc.ape-painier. 

And a village maidiMi she. 

He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his Avithout reproof : 

Leads her to*tIie village c^tar, 

Ada they leave her father’s i*oof. 

* I can make no marriage present : 

Little can I give my wife. 

Love will make our cottage pleasant, 
And I love fhee more than life.* 
They by parks and lodges going 
See the lordly castles stand : 
Summer woods, about them blowi/ig, 
Made a murmur in the land. 

From d<jt?p thohght himself he rouses. 
Says to her that loves him well, 

* L(?t us see these handsome houses* 

Where the wealtl^ nobles dAvell.’ 

So she goes by him attended, 

* Hears him lovingly converse. 

Sees whate^ier fair and splendid 

Lay. betwixt his home and hers ; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady,* 
Parks and order'd gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and ladv, 

Built Ibr pleasure and for state. 

.Al h9 shows her makes him dearer : 
Evermore she seems to^gazo 
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On that cottage growing nearer, 

Wimre tliey twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly 1 
He shall have a cheerful home ; 

She will order all tllings duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 

Thus her heart rcjoiot*8 greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings statedly. 

And beneath the gate she turns; 

Si'es a mansion more majestic 
Than all tliose she saw before : 

Many a grallant gay domestic 
Bows before *fiim at the door. 

And they speak in gentle murmur, 

VV'lien they answer to Ins call, 

While ho treads with footstep firmer. 
Leading on from hall to ^lall. 

And, Mhile now she wonders blind\y, 

' Nor the mea'riiiig ean divine. 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

‘ All of this is mine and thine.* 

Here ho lives in state and bounty. 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free, 

Not a lord in all the eourity 
Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flushes 

Her street face from brow to chin : 

As it were with shame slio blushes, 

And h<*r spirit changed within 
'Plum her countenance all over 
Pale again as doat)i did prove : 

But he clasp’d her like a lover, 

And he cheer’d her soul with love. 

So slie strove against her wcniJkness, 

Tho’ at times her spirit sank : ^ < 

Sliaped lier heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties.of her rank : 

And a gentle consort made he, 

' And lu^r gentle mind w'as suctl 
That she grew a noble lady, * 

And the peo|>le loved her much, r 
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But a trouble weigh’d upon her, 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 
AVith the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not bom. 

Faint she grew, and ever fainter. 

As* she murmur’d, ‘ Oh, tliat ho 
Were once more that landscape-painter, 
Whicli did win mv heart from mo ! * 
So she droop’d and droop’d befose him. 
Fading slowly from liis side : 

Three fair children first she boro him. 
Then before her time she died. 
W<ieping, weeping late and early. 
Walking up and pnefng down, 

Deeply mourn’d the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 

And he came to look upon her, 

And he Jook’d at her and said, 

* Ib'ing the dress and ^t it on her, 
Tliat she wore when she w’as wed.’* 
Then her people, softly treading, 

Boro to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that slie was wed in. 

That her *spirit might have rest. 


Sm LAUNCELOT, AND QUEEN GUINEVERE 

A •FRAGMENT 

Like souls that balance joy and pain, 

With tears and smiles from heaven again ^ 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In cf>'stal vapour everywhere 
Blue Isles of heaven laugh’d between. 

And, far in forest-deeps unseen, * 

The topmost elm-tree gather’d green 
Fj^om draughts of balmy air. 

^mdtimes the linnet piped his song : 
Sometimes the throstle nestled strong; 
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SometimrH tlio sparhawk, wheerd along, 

Hufth*d all tho groves from fear of wrong : 

By grassy capes with fuller sound, 

In curves the yellowing river ran. 

And drooping chestnut-buds began 
'Po spread into the perfect fan, 

Above tho teeming ground. 

ThoUrt ip the bojdiood of the year, 

Sir Launeclot and Queen Guinevere 
HckIc thro’ line coverts of the deer, 

Witli blissful treble ringing clear. 

She schem’d a part of joyous Spring : 

A goun of grass-green silk sh<‘ wore, 

Buckled with golden elasj)s before *, 

A light-green tuft of plumes she bore 
C’losed in a golden ring. 

Nov on some twisted iv'v-net,' 

Now by some tinkling rivulet. 

In mosses mixt with viok-t 

Her cream-v hiti* mule his pastern set : 

And fleeter now she skimm’d the plains 
Than she whoso elfin praneci springs 
By night to (*erv warbling^, 

^Vhen all the glimmering moorland ^'ings 
With jingling bridle-reins. 

As she fled fast thro’ sun a.*d shade. 

The Jiappy winds upon her jilay'd, 

Blowing tho riiigh't from the braid : 

She look’d so lov'ely, as she sway’d 

The rein with dainty finger-tips, 

A ma 1 had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for yds. 

To w'osto his w'hole heart in one kiss 
^Upon her perfect lips. * 
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A FAREWELL 

Ff^w dowTi, cold rivulet, to the sea. 
Thy tribute wave deliver : 

No more by thee my steps shall be. 
For ever and for over. 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river : • 

No where by thee my steps shall be. 
For ever and for over. 

But here will sigh thine alder tree, 
And here thine aspenhiver ; 

And hero by thee will hum the bt‘e. 
For ev’er and for ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quivtjr ; 

But»atiot by thee niy stejis shall be. 
For ever and for <*ver. 


THE BEGCJAR MAID 

Her arms across her breaSt she laid ; 

She was more fair than words can say : ■ 
^ Bare-footed came the beggar maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 

In robe and crown the king slept., down, 

To meet and greet her on her v ay ; 

* It is no wondt^r,» said the lords, 

* She is more beautifid than day.’^ 

As shines |he moon in clouded skier.. 

Slip in her poor attire was seen : 

One firaised her ankles, one her eyys, 

One her dark hair lovesomo mien. 

So sweet a face, such angel grace. 

In aM that land l»ad never been : 
"CopSuetua sware a royal oath ; 

‘ Jliis beggar maid shall be my queen ! ’ 
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THE VISION OF SIN 

I ‘ 

I HAD a vision when the night was late : 

A youth c*anio riding toward a palace-gale. 

He rode a liorso with wings, tliat would have flown. 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 
tAnd from the pala(;e came a child of sin, 

And tookT' hmi by the curls, and led him in, 

AVliero sat a company with heated eyes. 

Expecting when a fountain sliould arise : 

A sleepy light upon their bro\ys and lips— 

As when the sun, a crescent of eclipse. 

Dreams over lake and*lawn, unci isles and capes— 
SuIIuschI them, sitting, lying, languid shaj>es, 

By heaps of gourds, and skins of wine, and piles of grapes. 

ir 

Then methought I lieiird a inc'llnw sound, 

Gathering up from all ^tho lower ground ; 

Narrowii'.g in to whereat hey sat asscunhled 
liOW voluptuous music winding trembled, 

Wov’ii in eireles : they that lu'ard it sigh’d, 

Panted hand in liand witli faee.s i)ale, 

S\v'ung themselves, and in low tones replied ; 

Till the fountain sjwAited, showering wide 
Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly bail ; 

Then the musit^ toiich’d the gates and died ; 

Hose again from where it seem’d' to fail, 

Storip’d in ojrbs of song, a groov ing gale ; 

Till thronging in and in, to Avhere they waited, 

As ’twerc^ a luindred-throate<^ nightingale, 

The strong tofiipestuous treble throbb’d and x^alpitatod ; 
Kan into iVs giddiest whirl of sound. 

Caught the si)arklw, and in eireles, • 

Purple gauzes, golden hazes, li(|uid mazef^.* 

Flung the torrent rainbow round : 

Then they started from their places, 

Moved with \'iolence, changed in hue, 

C^ivucht each other with wild grimaces,' 

Half-invisible to the view, 

Wheeling with precipitUte paces 
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To the melody, ^ill they flew. 

Hair, and eyes, and limbs, tod faces, 

Twisted hard in fierce embraces, 

Like to Furies, like to Graces, 

Dash’d together in blinding dew : 

Till, kill’d with some luxurious agony. 

The nerve-dissolving melody 
Flutter'd headlong from the sky. 

III 

And then I look’d up toward a mountain-tract, 
That girt the region with high clifi and lawn : 

• 1 saw that every morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the (ataract, 

(iod made Himself an awful rose of dawn, 
Unheeded : and detaching, fold by* fold, 

From those still heights, and, slowly drawing near, 
A vapour heavy, hueless, formless, cold, 

Came floatij^g on fSr many a lupnth and year, 
Unheeded ? and I thought I wbuld have spoken, 
And warn’d that madman ere it grew too late : 
But, Tfcs in dreams, I could not! Mine was broken. 
When that cold vapour touch’d the palace-gate, 
And link'd again. Psaw within my iiead 
A grey and gap-tooth’d man as lean as death, 

Who slowly I'ode across a wither’d heath, 

• And lighted at a ruin’d inn, and said : 

. » IV 

‘ Wrinkled ostlerj grim and thin ! 

Here is custom come your way 
Take my brute, and load him in, 

Stuff^his ribs wifti mouldy hay. 

* Bitter barmaid, waning fast! 

See that kheets are on my bed 
VVhatf* the flower of life is past: 

It is long before you wed. 

" Slip-shod waiter, lank and sour, 

1 At tbS Dragon on the heath ! 

Let iJb have a quiet hour, 

Let us hob-and-nob with Death. 
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* I am old, but let me drink ; 

Brin^ me Bpices, bring me prine ; 

I remember, when I think, • 

That my youth was half divine. 

‘ Wine is good for shrivoll’d li^s, 

When a blanket wra])8 the day, 

Wlum the rotten wocKllarwl drip.s, 
t And the loaf ik stamp’d in clay. 

* Sit thoo down, and have no shame, 

Cliot^k by jowl, and knee by knee : 

What care I for any name ? 

What for Qi‘der or degree ? 

‘ TiOt me screw thee u]) a peg . 

Let me loose thy ttnigue A>ith wine : 
Callest thou that thing a leg ? 

Whicli is thinnest ? tliine or mine ? 

*. •• 

‘ Tlnm shalt not be saVcd by %vorks : 

7’hou hast Jjeen a sinner too : 

Ruin’d trunks on wither'd forks, 

Empty s(*arecrows, 1 jvnd you ! 

‘ Fill the eup, and fill the can : 

Have a louse before the moAi : 

Every mtunent dies a man. 

Every moment one is born. 

‘ a 

‘ We are men of ruinld blot)d ; 

Therefore eomes it we are wise. 

Fish are wo that love the mud, 

Rising to no faiit*y-fiies. • 

* Name and fame ! to fly sublime 

Thro’ the eourts, the eaftips, the schools, 
Ls to be the ball of Time. 

* Bandied by the hands of fools. 

‘ Friendship !—to be two in one— 

. Let the canting liar pack ! * 

Well I know, when I am gone, * 

How she iliouths behind my br<ck 
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* Virtue !—to be good and just— 

Every heart, when sifted well, 
ds a clot of warmer dust. 

Mix’d with cunning sparks of hell. 

* O ! • we two as well can look 

Whited thought and cleanly life 
As the jiricst, above liis book 
lx;eriiig at his neiglilx^ur’s wife 4 

* Fill the cup, and till (he can : 

Have a rouse before the morn : 
Every moment dies a man, 

Evcrj' moment one* born. 

* Drink, and let the parties rave : 

They are fill’d witJi idle spleen ; 
Rising, falling, like a wave, 

Foi\the 3 i know not what they mc^an. 

‘ ffo that rcMfrs for liberty 

Fastf^r binds a tyniijt’.s power ; 

And the tyrant’s cruel glee 
Forces on the freer hour. 

‘ Fill the can, and fill the cup : 

Alt the windy ways oim men 
Are but dust that riscjs up, • 

And is lightly laid again. 

• 

* Greet lier with applausive breath, 

. Freedom, gaily doth she tread ; 

In her right a eivie wreath. 

In her left a Human head. 

‘ No, I love not what is new ; 

She is \>f an ancient house ; 

Andkl think we know the hue 
Of that cap upon her brows. 

Let her go ! her thirst she slakes 
WhHre the bhxjdy conduit runs : , 
TlAn her sweetest meal she makes 
On the first-born of her sons. 
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‘ Drink to lofty hopes that cool— 
Visions of a perfeset State : 

Drink we, last, the public fool, 
Frantic, love and frantic hate. 

‘ Chant me now some wicked stave. 
Till thy drooping courage rise, 

And the glow-worm of the grave 
dimmer in thy rheumy eyes. 

‘ Fear not thou to hjoso thy tongue ; 

S<^t thy hoary famues free ; 

What is loathsome to the young 
Savours wq|l to thee and me. 

‘ Change, reverting to the years. 

When thy nerves ('.oiild understand 
What there is in loving tears, 

And the Avarmth of Jiai&d in hand. 

‘ Tell me tales of thy first love— 
April hopcs^ the fouls of chance ; 
Till the graves begin t(i move. 

And tile dead begin to dance. 

‘ Fill the can, and fill the eup : 

All the v'indy ways of men 
Arc but dust that risers up, 

And is lightly laid again. 

‘ Tmoping from their mouldy dens 
The chap-fallen circle spreads : 
VWleome, fellow-citizens. 

Hollow hearts ajtd empty heads ! 

‘ y'<iu are bones, and what of that ? 

Every face, however full, 

Padded round with fiesU and fat-. 

Is but modeird on a skull. 

I 

* Death is king, and Vivat Rex ! 

Tread a measure on the stones, 
>McMiam—if I know' your sex, 

From the fashion of your bones. 
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* No, I cannot praise the fire 

In your eye —^nor yet your lip : 

A^i the more do I admire 
Joints of cunning workmanship. 

* Lo ! .God’s likeness—the ground-plan— 

Neither modell’d, glazed, or framed : 
Buss me. thou rough sketii^L of man. 

Far too naked to he sliafhed ! 

* • 

* Drink to. Fortune, drink to Qiancc, 

While we keep a little breath ! 

Drink to heavy Ignorance I 

Hob-and-nob with bri)ther Death ! 

* Thou art maze^d, the night is long, 

And the longer night is near : 

Wiiat! I am not all as wrong 
As a bitter jest is dear. 

‘ Youthful hbpes, by scores, to all, 

Vtlien the ]o(;ks arc cri^i and curl’d ; • 
ITntu me my maudlin gall 
And rfty mockeries of ^he world. 

‘ Fill the cup, and ii!I the can ! 

Mingle madSicHS, mingle scorn! 

Dregs of life, and Ices (»f man: 

Yet*we Mill not die forlbrii.’ 


Tlie voide grew faint: •there came a further change: 
Once more uprose the mystic mountain-range ; \ 

Below w'ere mem and horses pierced with worms, 

And slowly quickening into^ lower forms ; 

By shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, * 

Old plash of rains, and n^tuse patch’d with iftoss. 
Then some one spake : ‘ Bt^hold ! it was a crime 
Of sense aven^^ by sense tliat w'oro with time.* 
Another answ'er’d ‘ But a crime of sense t • 

Give him new nerves with old cypctricnce.’ * 

Another said ; * The crime of senst* became 
The crimg of malice, and is equal blame.* 

> Lin«s 9 uad IjP of •eeikm v appear in tfte SelectwMf 1865, only. 

1 
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And one : * He had not wholly quench’d hia power 
A little grain of conscience made him sour.’ 

At last 1 heard a voice upon the slope 
Cry to tlio summit, ‘ Is there any hope ? * 

I’o w'hich an answer peal’d from that liigh land, 
But in a tongue no man could undenltand ; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
Cod made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 


MOVE EASTWARD, HAPPY EARTH 

Move eastward, happy earth, and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow : 

From fringes of the fa<h?d eve. 

O, happy planet, eastward go ; 

Till over thy dark shoukhrr glow 
Thy silver'sister-world, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes 
That watch me from the glen below. 

Ah, bear me with thee, smoothly borne. 
Dip forward under starry light, 

And move ‘me to my marriage-mom, 
And round again to happy night. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea ! 

And 1 would that my tongue could.utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.*" 

O well, for the lisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sisU^ at play I 
O well for the sailor lad. 

That ho sing 9 in his boat on the bay! 
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And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But Ctfor the touch of a vanisird hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 

Break, break, break. 

At the foot of tliy crags, O Sea ! 

Bui the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back tf) me. 


THE POETS SONG 

• 

The rain had fallen, the PtH*t argso, 

He pass’d by the town and rmt of the street, 

A light wind blew from tlie gates of the sun. 

And waves of shadow went over the wheat. 

And he sat him down in a lon<‘ly place. 

And chanted a mclbdy loud and 8we«*t, 

Tliat made tife wild-swap pause in* her cloud, 

And the lark drop dowm at his feet. 

• • 

The swallow' stopt as he hunted the bee, 

Tltc snake slipt und^ a spray. 

The w'ild hawk stood w'ith the down on his bc^ak, 
And stared, yrith his foot on the prey. 

And the nightingale thought, * I have* sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 

For he ^ngs of what tj;ie world will bo 
When the years have died away.* 
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THE GOLDEN YEAR 

f First published in Poems, fourth odjtion, 1846.] 

Well, you Khali have that Kon^ which Leonard WTote ; 
It was last summer on a tour in Wales : 

Old James w*as with mo : wo that day had been 
Up Snowdon ; and I wish’d for Leonard there. 

And found him in Llanbcris : then wo crost 
Retwocn the lakes, and clamber’d half way up 
The counter side ; and that same song of his 
Ho told mo; for I'banter’d him, and s^vore 
They said ho lived shut up within himself, 

A tongue-tiwl P(Kit in the feverous days, 

That, setting the how much before the how. 

Cry, like the daughters of the l^orseleech, * Give, 

Cram us with all,’ Imt count not mo th^ herd ! 

T(j which ‘ I’hoy call mo wiiat they will,* ho said : 

* But 1 was born to^> laU^: the fair ?iow forms, 

That float about the thresliold of an age, 

,Liko truths of Science wailing to be caught— 

Catch mo who can, and make tho catcher crown’d— 
Are taken by tho forelock. Jjct it bo. 

Hut if you care ilidood to listen, hear 

ThcHO measured words, my work of yestormorn. 

‘ We sleep and wake and sloop, but all tliiry^ move; 
Tho Sun flies forward to hi.s brother Sun; 

Tflo dark.Earth follows ■whoerd in her ellipso; 

And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, losing up^the golden year. 

* Ah, tho’ the limes, when some new' thought can bud» 
Are but^ as poets’ seasons when they flower, 

Yet seas, that daily gain upon tho shore, 

Have ebb and flow' conditioning their piSktch, ^ 

And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

* When w'ealth no dnore shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit with freer light shall slow'ly melt 

In many streams to fatten low'er lanQs, 

And light shall spread, and man be likbr man 
Thro’ all the soasoif of the golden year. 
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* Shall eagles not be eagles ? wTens be wrens ? 

If all the world were falcons, w'hat of that ? 

The w-ondociof the eagle were tlie less, 

But he not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onw'ard, leading up the golden year. 

‘ Fly, liapj)y Wappy sails and b('ar the Press; 

Fly liappy with the mission of the Cross; 

Knit hand to land, and blowing havenw^ard 
With silks, and fruits, and spieos, clear of toll,* 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 

* But wc grow old. All!. w hen shall all men’s good 
Bo each man’s rule, and universal Peace 

like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart •the 8(‘a, 

Thro’ all the circle of the g(:»ldcn year ? * 

Thus far ho flowM, and ended ; whereupon 
‘ Ah, fc-lly ! ’ in mimic cadence answer’d James— 

‘ Ah, ^olly 1 for it lio^ so far away, 

Xut ih our typo. nor m our childrj^n’s time, 

"I'is like the second \^'orld to us that live; 

'Twero all as one fix out hoj)cs on Heaven 
As on* this vision of the golden year.’ 

With that he struck his stall against the rocks 
And broke it,—James,—you know him,—old, but full 
Of force and cliolcr, and fhm upon his feet, 

And like an palfen stek in winter woods, 
O’firflourish’d with the hoary clematis : 

Tiion added, all in heat: 

* * ‘ What stuff is this ! 

Old writers push’d the hrfppy season back,— 

'the more fools they,—wo forw'ard : dreamers botl 
You most, that in an age, '\^en every hour 
Must sweat her sixty minutes to the death, 

Live on, God love us, as if the seedsman, rapf 
Upon the teeming harvest, should not plunge 
His hand into-^e bag: but well 1 know 
Tliat unto him who works, and feels he work% 

This same grand year is ever at ^he doors.’ 

He spoke; and, high above, 1 heard them blast 
<The steep^slate^qflarry, and the groat echo flap. 

And buffet roffhd the hills from bluff to bluff. 
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AITER-THOUGHT 

{Punch, March 7, 1846.] 

Ah, Gcjd ! the pf'tty fools of rhyme, . 

That shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 
Bc^ftire the stony face of Time, 

■^And look’d at by the silent stars ;— 

That hate each other f<>r a song, 

And do tlieir little^ best to bite. 

That pineli their brothers in the throng. 
And scratch „ihe vta-y dc^4[ul for spite ;— 

And strain to make aii incli of ror>m 

For thca’r swe^et selvtvs, and’ cannot hear 

The su]le?L T^tlie rolling dfKim 

On them and tlicMrs, all things hero 

■ 

.Whem one sintUl touch of Charity ‘ ' 

Could lift them n<«irt‘r Godlike State* 
Than if tin'* cr*>w’ded Orb shouM cry 
l^ike those that crii‘d Diana great : 

And I too talk, and lo.se the touch 
I talk of. Surely, after all. 

The nohlc'st '•answer unto such 

Is kindly silence when they brawl. 



THE PRINCESS . 

A MEDLEY 

[First published lft47.] 

PROLOGUE 

Sir Walter Vivian all a suiiinier’s day 
Gav'e his broad lawns until tlio set of sun 
Up to the people ; thither floek’3 at noon 
His tenants, wife and child, and thither half 
The neighbouring borough with their Institute 
Of M'hich he was tJic patron. I was there 
From college, visiting the son,—the son 
A Walter ttRf,—with others of oidP set, 

Five others : wo were seven at Vivian-plaec. 

And me that morning Walter show’d the house*, 
Greek, set with busts ^ from vases in the hall 
Flowers of all heavens, and lovelier than their names, 
Grow side by side; and on the pavement lay 
(.'arved stones of the Abbey-ruin iif the park, 

Hugo Ammonit<es, and the first bones of Time 
And on the tables even?^ clime and age 
Jumblej together ; cells and calumets, 

Claymore and snowshoe,'toys in lava, fans 
Of sandal, amlier, ancient rosari<]^, 

Laborious orient ivory sphere in sphe^re, 

The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-clubs 
From the ■ isles of palm : and higher on the Vails, 
Betwixt the monstious horns of elk and deer. 

His own fore^jthers* arms and armour hung. 

• 

And ‘ this * he said ‘ was Hug|^’8 at .Agincourt: 

And that was old Sir Ralph’s at Ascalon: 

A good knight ! we keep a chronicle 
With all*a^^ him *—^>»’hich he brought, anc _ 

Hived in a l^oard of tales that dealt with knights, 
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Half-legond, half-historic, counts and kings 
Who laid about them at their wills and died; 

And inixt with these, a lady, one? that arm’d 
Her own fair head, and sallying thro’ the gate, 

Had beat lier foes with slaughter from her walls. 

f 

‘ O miracle of w'omon,’ said the book, 

‘ O Tioblo heart wlio, being strait-bfisieged 
By this «»'ild king to force lior to his wish, 

Nor bent, nor brt)ke, nor shunn’d a soldier’s deatli, 
But now when all was lost or seem’d as lost— 

Her stature more than mortal in the burst 
Of sunrise, her arm lifted, eyes on fire— 

Brake with a blast ohtrunipels from the gate, 

And, falling on them like a thunderbolt, 

She trampled some beneath her liorses* lieels, 

And some were wlielm’d with missiles t»f the wall, 
And some were push’d with lances from the rock, 
And part M^ero drowij’d within tlie wliirlir^g brooks 
O miracle of noble wdmanhood •! ’ 

So sang the gallant* glorious chronuAe ; 

And, 1 all rapt in this, * C’ome, out,’ ho said, 

‘ To the Abbey : there is Aunt l^iizabeth 
And sister Lilia with the njst.’ Wo went 
(1 kept the book aiwi had my finger in 'it) 

Down thro’ the park : strange was the sight to mo 
For all the sloiiiiig pasture murmur’d, sown 
W'ith happy faces and with lioliday. ' 

ThePO moved the multitude, a thousand heads : 

The patient leaders of their Institute 

Taught them with facts. O^ie rear’d a font of stone 

And drew, from butts of water on the dope, 

The fountain of the moment, playing now 
A twisted snake, and now a rain pearls. 

Or steep-up spout whereon the gilded ball 
Danced like a wisp: and somewhat lo\’?er do\iii 
A man with knobs aryd wires and vials fired 
A cannon : Eidio answer’d in her sleep 
From It^ollow fields; and her© were teii^copes^ 

For azure vie\^'s; and there a group of^girls 
In circle w'aited, whom the electric shock, 
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Dislink’d with shrieks and laughter : round the lake 
A little clock*work steamer piddling plied 
And shook the lilies : perchM about the knolls 
A dozen angry models jetted steam : 

A petty railway ran : a fire-balloon 
Rose gem-Hke*up before the dusky groves 
And dropt a fairy parachute and past ; 

And tliero tliro* twenty posts of tolegrapii 
They flash’d a saucy message to and fro 
Between tlie mimic stations ; so that sport 
\V(mt hand in liand with Scic*nco ; otherwhere 
Pure sport: a lierd of boys with clamour bowl’d 
•And stump’d the wicket; babies roll’d about 
Like tumbltHl fruit in grass ; and men and maids 
ArrangcMl a country dance, and flew thro’ light 
And shadow, ^^hilo the tAvangling violin 
Struck up with Soldier-laddie, and overhead 
The broad ambrosia^ aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise^vith bees and breezy from end to end. 

Strange was t|ie sight and smacking of the time ; 
And Tong we gazed, but satiatc'd at length 
Came to the ruins. High-areli’d and ivy-claspt. 

Of finest Gothic lighter than a fire, 

Tliro’ one wide chasm of time and frost thf^y gave 
The park, thc*crowd, the house; 4)ut all within 
’^e sward was trim as any garden lami : 

And hero w'o lit on Aunt Elizaijeth, 

And Lilia with the rest, and lady friends 

From neighbour seats : tind there was Ralph himSiplff 

A broken statue propt against the wall, 

As gay as any. Lilia, wil^ witli sport, 

Half child half w^oman as she w'os, had v ound * 

A scarf of orange round the stony helm, * 

And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk. 

That made old warrior from his ivi(^ nook 
Glow like a sunbtiam : near his tomb a feast 
Shone, silver-set; about it lay gufrsts, 

And there we join’d them : then the maiden Aunt 
Took thjp fair dky for text, and from it preach’d 
An universal^!!tiltore for the crowd, 

And dll things great; but we, tftiworthier, told 

I 3 
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Of college: he had climb'd across the spikes. 

And he had squeezed himself betwixt the bars, 

And he had breath’d the Proctor’s dogs; apd one 
Discuss’d his tutor, rough to common men, 

But honeying at the whisper of a lord; 

And one the Master, as a rogue in graiii 
Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory. 

But Mthile they talk’d, above tlicir heads I saw 
, 'Fhe feudal warrior lady-clad ; w'hich brought 
My book to mind : and opening this 1 reiid 
Of old Sir Kalph a page or two that rang 
With tilt and tourney ; then the tale of her 
Tliat drove h<^r foes w'ith slaughter from her w'alls, 
And much I praised her nobleness, and ‘ Where,’ 
Ask’d Walter, patting Lilia’s head (she lay 
Beside him) ‘ lives there such a w<)man now ? ’ 

Quick answer’d Lilia * There aro thousands now 
Such W'omen, but convention beats them*f'lowh : ' 

It is but bringing up ; no more tlian that: 

You men have done it: how I hate you all ! 

Ah, w'ore I something groat ! I wish I were 
Some miglity ptxjtess, I would ^^mmo you then, 

That love to keep us childrisi ! O I wish 
That I w'ere some^reat Princess, I w'Quld build 
Far off from men a college like a man’s, 

And 1 would teach them all that men are taught; * 
We are twice as qui<;k ! ’ And here she shook aside 
TJicvhand that play’d the pafron with her curls. 

And one said smiling, ‘ Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt 
Witli prqdes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 

And sweet girl-graduates in their golden hair. 

I think they should not wear our tustj' gowms, 

But move as rich as Emperor-moths, q]a Ralph 
Wlu> shiifbs 80 in the corner; yet I fear, 

If there w'ere many Lilias in the brood, 

Ht)W'over deep you might embower the nest, 

Some boy w’ould spy it.* • , 

At this upon*^iDhe sward 
She tapt her tiny silken-sandal’d foot: c 
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‘That’s your light way; but 1 would make it death 
For any male thing but to peep at ’us.* 

• 

Petulant she spoke, and at herself she laugh’d; 

A rosebud set with little wilful thonis, 

And sweet as ‘English air could make her, she: 

But Walter hail’d a score of names um)n her, 

And * potty Ogress,’ and ‘ ungrateful Buss,’ 

And swore he long’d at college, only long’d, • 

All else was well, for she-society. 

They boated and they cricketed ; they talk’d 

At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics ; 

•They lost their weeks ; they \'ext the souls of deans *, 

They rode ; they betted; madi^ a hundred friends, 

And caught the blossom of the Hying terms, 

But miss'd the mignonette of Vivian-place, 

The little hcarth-flinver Lilia. Thus he Bpok<^ 

Part banter, part a(]fcction. 

• ^ ‘ TrjjKJ,’ she said, 

‘ We doubt not that. O ves, you miss’d us much. 

I’ll stake my ruby ring upon it^ you did.’ 

<• 

She held it out; and as a parrot turns 
Up thro’ gilt wires a^crafty loving eye, 

And takes a lady’s finger with all care, 

And bites it fbr true heart and ndt for harm. 

So he with Lilia’s. Daintily she shriek’d 
And wTung it, ‘ Doubt ray word again ! ’ he said 
‘ Come,‘listen ! here is proof that you were mias’d : 
We seven stay’d at Christmas up to read ; 

And there we took one tutor as to read : 

The hard-grain’d Muses of^thc cube and square 
Were out of season : never man, I think, 

So moulder’d in a sinecure as he; 

For while our cloisters echo’d frosty feet, 

And our lon^^alks w'erc stript as bare as brooms, 
We did but talk you over, pledge you all • 

In wassail; often, like as man 3 ^ girls^ 

Sick for the hollies and the yews of home— 

As man]( little IHfliiig Lilias—splay’d • 

Charades anc^iddles as at Christmas here. 

And whai ’« my ihjought and wheTt and whert and how. 
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And often told a tale from mouth to mouth ' 

An horo at CiirJsimas.* 

She remember’d that: 

A pleasant game, she thought: she liked it more 
Tiian magic music, forfeits, all the rest, 

But these—what kind of talcs did men tell men, 

Slie wonder’d, by tliemseivcs ? 

A half-disdain 

Perch’d %)n the pouted blossom of her lips : 

And Walter nodded at me; * He began, 

Tlic rest would follow, each in turn; and so 
Wo forged a sevenfold story. Kind ? what kind ? 
Chimeras, croteheta, Christmas solecisms. 

Seven-headed monstefs only made to kill 
Time by the fire in winter.’ 

‘ Kill liim now, 

Tlie tyrant! kill him in the summer too.* 

Said Lilia ; ‘ Why not now ? ’ tbs maiden Aunt. 

* Wliy not a summer’,s as a winter's talo^ ' 

A tale for summer as befits tlie time, 

And something it should be to suit the place, 

Heroic, for a hero lies beneath, 

Grave, solemn ! * < 

Walter warp’d liis mouth at this 
To something so nirxik-solemn, that I {augh’d 
And Lilia woke with suddcn-ahrilling mirth 
Ah ech() like a ghostly woodpecker. 

Hid in the ruins ; till the maiden Aunt , 

(A little sense of wrong had toueli’d lier face 
Wi«i colour) turn’d to me with ‘ As you will; 

Heroic if you will, or what you will. 

Or be yourself your hero ifcyou will.* 

* Take*Lilia, then, for heroine,* clamour’d he, 

’ And make her some great PrinceSis, six feet high. 
Grand, epic, homicidal; and be you f* 

The Prinbe to win her! * 

• «' * Then follow mo, the. Prince,* 

I answer’d, ' each bo hero in his tom ! 

Seven ^nd yet one, like shadows in It dream**- 
Heroic seems our Princess as required*^' 

But something mad^ to suit with Time and place,' 
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A Gotlxio rain and a Grecian house, 

A talk of college and of ladies* rights, 

A feudah knight in silken masquerade, 

And, yonder, shrieks and strange experiments 
Por wliich the good Sir Ralph had ounit them all— 
This were a medley! we should have him back 
Who told the * Winter’s tale ’ to do it for us. 

No matter w© will say whatever comes. 

And let the ladies sing us, if they will, 

From time to time, some ballad or a song 
To give us breathing-space.’ 

So I began, 

* And the i-est follow’d : and tli© women sang 
Between the rougher voices of the men, 

Like linnets in the pauses of the wind : 

And here I give the story aiid the songs. 


A Prince I uas, blue-eyed, and fair in face, 

Of temper amorous, as the of May, 

With lengths of yellow ringlets, like a girl, 

For on my cradle sl^one llie Northern star. 

There lived an ancient hgend in our house. 

Some sorcerer, whom a far-off grandsire burnt 
• Because he cast no shadow, had foretold, • 

Dying, that none of all our blood should know 
The shadow from the substance, and that one 
Should come to fight fvith shadows and to fall.*^ 
For so, my mother said, the story ran. 

And, truly, waking dreatgs were, more or less, 

An old and strange affection of the house. 

Myself too had weird seizures, Heaven knchvs what 
On a sudden in tiie midst of men and day, 

And while S^walk’d and talk’d as heretofore, 

I seem’d to move among a world of ghosts. 

And feel myself tlie shadow of»a dn^am. 

Our great court-Galen poised his gilt-head cane. 
And p%w’d hi# beard, and mutter’d ’ catalepiiy.* 

My mother flying imide a thousand prayers; 

My mother was as mild as any%aint. 
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# Half-canonized by all that look’d on her. 

So gracious was her tact and tenderness : 

But my good father thought a king a king; * 

Ho cared not for the affection of the house; 

He hold his sceptre like a pedant’s wand 
To lash offence, and with long arms and' hands 
Reach’d out, and pick’d offenders from the mass 
Eor judgement. 

* Now it chanced that I had been, 

WJiile life w’as yet in bud and blade, betroth’d 
To one, a neighbouring Princess : she to me 
Was proxy-wedded with a bootless (;alf 
At eight years old ; and still from time to time 
(lame murmurs of her'beauty from the South, ^ 

And of her brethren, youths of puissance; 

And still I w'ore her picture by my heart. 

And one dark tress ; and all around them both 
Sweet thoughts w'ould swarm as bee% about tlieir queen. 

But when the days drew nigh that I should wed, 
My father sent ambassadors with fura “ 

And jewels, gifts, to fetch her : these brought back 
A present, a great labour of the loqm ; • 

And therewithal an answer vague as wind : 

Besides, they saw thp king ; he took tha gifts ; 

Ho said there w’as a compact; that was true : 

But'then she had a will; was he to blame ? 

And maiden fancies ; loved to live alone * 
Among her women; certain, wpiild not wed. 

That morning in the presence room I stood 
With Cyril and with Florianf my two friends : 

The first, a gentleman of broken means 

(His father’s fault) but given to star{^ and bursts 

Of revel; and the last, my other heart, 

And almost, my half-self, for still w’o mo^ed 
Together, twinn’d as horse’s ear and eye. 

New, \('hile they spake, I saw' my father’s f^pe 
Grow’ long and troubled like a rising mocKj 
InBamed with wTath: •’he started on his fe^t. 
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Tore the king’s letter, snow’d it down, and rent 
The wonder of the loom thro’ warp and woof 
From skirt to skirt; and at the last he aware 
That he would send a hundred thousand men. 

And bring her.in a whirlwind: then he chew’d 
The thrice-tum’d cud of wrath, and cook’d his spleen, 
Oommuruiig with his captains of the war. 

At last I spoke. * My fattier, let me go. 

It cannot be but some gross error lies 
In tliis report, this answ'er of a king, 

AVliom all men rate as kind and hospitable : 
t)r, majVbe, I myself, niy bride once seen, 

Whate’w my grief to find her l(&s than fame, 

May rue the bargain made.’ And Florian said : 

* I have a sister at the foreign (iourt, 

Who moves about the Princess ; she, you know, 

Wh^ w'edded witli a* nobleman from thence : 

He, dying lately, left her, as I lu^ar, 

The lady of j:hree castles in that land : 

Tliro’ her this matter might be aifted clean. 

And Cyril wiiisper’d : ‘ Take me with you too.* 

Tlien laughing ‘what,*if these weird seizures come 
Upon you in those lands, and no one near 
To point you put the shadow from^ the truth I 
Take me : I’ll serve you better in a strait; 
f grate on rusty hinges Jierc : ’ but ‘ No ! ’ * 

Roar’d the rough king* you shall not; we ourself 
Will crush her pretty maiden fancies dead 
In iron gauntlets : break the council up.’ *• 

But when the council buikc, I rose and past . 
Thro* the wild woods that hung about the tpwn; 
Found a still place, and pluck’d her likeness out; 

Laid it on flowers, fi.nd watch’d it lying bathed 
In the green ^eam of dcwy-tassell’d trees : 

What w'ere those fancies ? wherefore break hSr troth ? 
Proud look’d the lips : but whife I misditated 
A wind arose ar||i rush’d upon the South, 

And shodk tl^ songs, the whispers, and the slfrieks 
Of the wild woods together; and a Voice 
Went with it, * Follow, follow, thou sbalt win.* 
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Then, ero the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shield, 1 stole from court 
With Cyril and with Florian, uiiperceivod, * 
Cat-footed thro* the town and half in dread 
To hear my father's clamour at our ba 9 ks 
With Ho! from some bay-window sliake the night; 
But all was quiet; from the bastion'd walls 
> Like threaded spiders, one by one, w’g dropt. 

And flyfng reach’d the frontier : then we crost 
To a livelier land ; and so by tilth and grange. 

And vines, and blowing basks of wilderness. 

We gain’d the mother-city thick with towers, 

And in the iin{>erial palace found the king. 

His name was Gama ; crack’d and small his voice. 
But bland the smile that like a wrinkling wind 
On glassy waiter drove his cheek in lines; 

A little dry old man, without a s^ar, 

Nut like a king : thrqe days lie feasted ua^ 

And on the fourtli .1 spake of wliy wc came, 

And my betroth’d. *100 do us, Prince,* he s^lid, 
Airing a snowy hand and signet gem, 

‘ All honour. Wo remember lov^'^ ourselves 
In our sw€H»t youtli ; there did a compact pass 
Long summei’s back, a kind of cci’cmony— 

I think the year in'w'hich our olivets fail’d. 

I tvoiild you had her, Prince, with all my heart, 

With my full heart : but tliere „wt^re widows lipre. 
Two widows, Lady Psyche, Lady Blanche; 

They fed her theories, in and out of place 
Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
The woman were an equal* to the man. 

They harp’d on this ; with this our banquets rang; 
Our dances broke and buzz’d in knots of talk; 
Notliing but this ; my very earn u^re hot 
To hear them : knowledge, so my daughter held, 

Was all iA all: they had but been, she thought, 

As children; they mast lose the cliild, assume 
The woman : then. Sir, awful odes she wTote, 

Too a^\*ful, sure, for what they treated « 

But all she is and does is awful; odes 
About this losing of t*he child; and rhymes 
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And dismal lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond all reason : these the women sang ; 

And they that know such tilings—sought but peace; 
No critic I—would call them masterpieces : 

'riiey mastered me. At last she begg'd a boon, 

A certain summer-palace which 1 liavo 
Hard by .your father's frontier : I said no, 

Yet being an easy man, gave it: and there, 

All wild to found an University 

For maidens, on the spur she fled; and more 

We know not,—only this : tliey see no men, 

Not ev*n her brother Arac, nor the tw^ins 
* Her brethren, tho* they lov^e her, look u})on her 
As on a kind of paragon; and4 
(Pardon me saying it) were mucli loath to breed 
Dispute betwixt myself and mine : but since 
(And 1 confess with right) you think me bound 
In some sort, I can give you l(^tte^s to her; 

Atfd yet, i 0 speak the truth, I |ftte your chance 
Almost at naked nothing.' 

» Thys the king ; 

And I, tlio* nettled that h<; seem’d to slur 
With gaiTulous ease^and oily courtesies 
Our formal compact, yet, not less (all frets 
But chafing yie on fire to find my bride) 

Went forth again with both my friends. We rode 
•Many a long league back to the North. At last • 
From jiills, that look'^ across a land of ho^x', 

We dropt with evenin^j on a rustic town 
Set in a gleaming river’s crescent-curve, 

Close at the boundary of the liberties ; 

There, enter’d an old hostel, call'd mine host 
To council, plied him vith his richest wines,* 

And show’d the late-writ letters of the kin§. 

• 

He with Ay long low sibilation, stand 
As blank as death in marble; then exclc.kn'd 
Averring it was clear against %ll rules 
For any man to go : but as his brain 
Began i>o mdld^i', * If the king,* he said, • 

* Had giver^s letters, was he bound to speak 7 
The king viould bear him out; ^ and at the last— 
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The summer of the vine in all his veins— 

‘ No doubt that, wo might make it worth his while. 
Siie once liad past tliat way ; ho hc^ird her speak ; 
She scared him ; life ! he never saw the like ; 

She look'd as grand as doomsday and as grave : 
And lie, lie rcverencc^d his liege-lady there; 

He always niadtt a point to post with marcs ; 

. H is daughtm* and his housc^maid were the boys: 

'File land, ho understood, for miles about 
VV^as till’d by women ; all the swine were sows. 

And all the dogs ’— 

But whihi he jested thus, 

A thought flash’d thro’ me which 1 clothed in act, 
Remembering how w<^ *thrce presented Maid, 

Or Nymph, or Goddess, at high tide of feast. 

In masque or pageant at my father’s court. 

We sent mine? liost to purchase female getvr ; 

He brought it, and himself, a sight* to shako 
The midriff of desjiaiiv^with laugliter, holp«. 

To lace us up, till, each, in maiden plumes 
We rustled : him we g/ive a costly brfoc 
To guerdtm silence, mounted our good steeds, 

And boldly venturc-d on the liberties. 

We f(»llow'd up the river as avc nxle. 

And rode till midnigtit when the college lights 
Btfgun to glittiw fir(»tly-like in ecqise 
And linden alley : then we past jin arch. 

Whereon a woman-statue rose with wings 
From four wing’d hors€*s dark against the stars ; 
And some inscription ran along the front. 

But deep in shadow : further on we gain’d 
A little stre^et half garden and half house ; 

But scarce' could hear each other speak for noise 
Of clocks and chimes, like silver hammeis falling 
On silver anvils, and the splash and stir*,» 

Of fountairts spouted up and showering doisTi 
In meshes of the jasmine and the rose : 

And all about iis peal’d the nightingale, 

Rapt in^he^ song, and careless of the ^nare. 

There stood a bust of Pallas for a sign, « 
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By two sphere lamps blazon’d like Heaven and E!arth 
With constellation and with continent. 

Above an entxy : riding in, we caH’d : 

A plump-arm’d Ostlercss and a stable wench 
Came running at the call, and help’d us down. 

Tlien slept a buxom hostess forth, and sail’d, 
Full-blown, before us into rooms which gave 
Upon a pillar’d porch, the bases lost 
In laurel: her wo ask’d of that and tliis, 

And who were tutors. ‘ Lady Blanche ’ she said, 

‘ And l^ady Psyche.’ ‘ Which was prettiest, 
Best-natured ? ’ * Lady Psyche.’ ‘ Hers are we,* 

One voice, we cried ; and I sat down and wrote, 

In such a liand as when a field oP corn 
Bows all its ears before the roaring East; 

• 

* Three ladies of the Northern tunpiro pray 
Your Highness woult^ enroll them uith your own. 

As Eady PsjiKshe’s pupils.’ • 

Tlii.s *1 seal’d : 

The seal was Cupid bent above scroll, 

And o’er his head Uranian Venus hung, 

And raised tlie blinding bandage fr<im his eyes : 

1 gave the letter to be sent uith dawn ; 

And then to bed, wlujre half in doze I seem’d 
To float about a glimmering night,* and watcli 
A full sea glazed with muffled moonlight, swell 
On som^ dark shore jugt seen that it uas rich. 


As thro’ tho land at evo we went. 

And pluck’d, tlie ripen’d ears, 

Wo fell out, my wifi^and I, 

O we fell out I know' not why. 

And kiss'd again with tears. 

And blcssii^s on the fulling out 
That all*the more endears, 

Whsi we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears ! 

For when we came where lies tho child 
We lost in other years, * * 

There a|k>ve the little grave, 
t O there above the little grave, 
Wt^kiss’d again with tears. 
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At break of day the College Portress came: 

She brought us Academic silks, in hue 
The lilac, with a silken hood to each, 

And zoned witli gold; and now when these were on. 
And we as rich as moths from dusk cocoons, 

She, curtseying her obeisance, let us know 
. Tlio Princess Ida \vaited : out we packed, 

1 lirst, and following thro* tlio porch that sang 
All round with laurel, issued in a court 
Compact with lucid marbles, boss'd with lengths 
Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 
Betwixt the pillars, and with great urns of flowers. 
Tiie Muses and the Graces, group'd in threes, 
Enring’d a billowing fountain in the midst; 

And liere and tlicro- on lattice edges lay 
Or boc>k or lute ; but hastily w'e past, 

And up a flight of stairs into the^hall. 

There at a board Ijy tome and jiaper sat, 

With two tame leoptjrds couch'd beside her throne, 

All beauty compr.ss’d in a female form, 

The Princess ; likcr to the inli^bitant 
Of some clear planet close upon tlio Sun, 

Than our man's e-arth ; such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grae'e and pow'er, breathing down 
From ov"or her arcli'd brows, with every turn ' * 
Livo<l thro' Iier to the tips of hpr long hands, ^ 

And to her feet. She rose lier lieight, and said : 

I * 

% 

* Wo give you w'elcome : not w ithout redound 
Of use and glory to yoursglv'cs ye come, 

The first-fruits of the stranger: tifteriime, 

And that full voice w'hich circles round the grave, 

Will rank you nobly, mingled up vwith me. 

What! are the ladies of your land so ? ’ 

* We of lilie court * said (^ril. ‘ From the court' 

She answ'cr'd, i then know the Prince ? ' and be: 

‘ The climax of his age! as tho' there were 
One rose in all the w'orld, your Hightiess tbi^t, 

He worships your ideal:' she replied 

‘We scarcely thought in our own hall to hear 
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This barren verbiage, current amone men, 

Light coin, the tinsel clink of com|Miment. 

Your flight from out your bookless wilds would seem 
As arguing love of knowltMige and of power; 

Your language proves you still the child. Indeed, 

Wo dream not of liim : when wo set our hand 
To this great work, wo purposed with ourself 
Never to wed. You likewise will do well, 

Ladies, in entering here, to cast and fling 
Tiio tricks, ^vhich make us toys of men, that so. 

Some future time, if so indeed you will, 

You may with tliose self-styled our lords ally 
'Your fortunes, justlior balanced, scale with scale.* 

• 

At those high words, we conscious of ourselves, 
Perused the matting .; then an ojiiccr 
Rose up, and read the statutes, such as these : 

Not for three yeara^ to correspond with home; 

Not for thcee years to cniss tho«liberties; 

Not for three years to speak wAh any men; 

And many more, which hastily subscribed, 

We enter’d on the boards : ana * Now ’ she cried, 

‘ Ye are green wood, see ye warp not. Look, our hall ! 
Our statues !—not of those that men desire, 

Sleek Odalisques, or oracles of mode, 

Nor stunted squaws of West or Hast; but she 
«That taught the Sabine how to rule, and she 
Tiie foundress of the Babylonian wall, 

The Garian Artemisia* strong in war, 

The Rhodope, that built the pyramid, 

Clelia, Cornelia, with the Palmyrene 
That fought Aurelian, an^ the Roman brows 
Of Agrippina. Dwell with these, and lose » 
Convention, since to look on noble forms * 

Makes noble thro*«the sensuous organism 
That which higher. O lift your natures up: 
Embrace our aims : work out your freedom. Girls, 
Knowiedge is now no more a afountain seal’d: 

Drink deep, until the habits of the slave. 

The siivsi at easiness, gossip, and spite 
And slandei^die. Better not ,be at all 
Than not he noble. Leave us you may go: 
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To-day the Lady Psyche will liarangue 
The fresh arrivals of the week before; 

Bor they press in from all the provinces, 

And fill the hive.’ 

She spoke, and bowing waved 
Dismissal: back again we crost the cohrt 
To Lady Psyche’s : as we enter’d in, 

, There sat along the forms, like morning doves 
Tiiat sun their milky bosoms on the thatch, 

A patient range of pupils; she herself 
Erect behind a desk of satin-wood, 

A (juick brunette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed, 

And on the hither side, or so she look’d. 

Of twenty summers. cAt her left, a child, . 

In shining draperies, headed like a star. 

Her maiden babe, a double April old, 

Aglaia slept. Wo sat: the I^dy glanced : 

Tlien Florian, but no livelier thai^ the dame 
That whisper’d ‘ Asses’ ears ’ among the i^ge, * 

‘ My sister.’ ‘ Comely, too, by all that’s fair,’ 

Said Cyril. ‘O husli,^hush ! ’ and sh^ began. 

* This w'orld was once a fluid liaze of light, 

Till toward the centre set the st/i-rry tides, 

And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
Tile planets : then dhe monster, then the man ; 
Tattoo’d or woaded, winter-clad in skins, 

Raw from the prime, and crushing down his mate; 
As yet we find in barbarous isle's, and here 
Among the lowest.’ 

Thereupon she took 

A bird’s-eye-view of all the ^ungracious past; 
(rlanced at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age; 

Appraised the Lycian custom, spoke of those 
That lay at wine with Lar and Luoumo^jr 
Ran downr the Persian, Grecian, Roman lines 
Of empire, and .the woman’s state in each, 

•How far from just; till warming with her theme 
She fulQiined out her semrn of law's Sidique 
And little-footed China, touch’d on Mal#.net 
With much contemptf and came to chiva]|*y: 
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When some respect, however slight, was paid 
To woman, superstition all a^^Ty : 

However tlien commenced the dawn : a beam 
Had slanged forward, falling in a land 
Of promise; fruit w'ould follow. Deep, indeed, 

Their debt of4;hanks to her who first had dared 
To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 

Disyoke their necks from custom, and assert 
None lordlier than themselves but that which made 
Woman and man. She had founded ; they must build. 
Here might they learn whatever men were taught: 
Let them not fear: some said their heads were less ; 
-Some men’s were small; not they the least of men; 
For often fineness conipt^nsated ^izc : 

Besides the brain was like the hand, and grew 
With using; thence the man’s, if more was more; 

He took advantage of his strcngfli to be 
First in the field : some ages had been lost; 

But woman ripen’d* earlier, and her life 
Was longe/*; and albeit tlicir glorious names 
Were fewer, scatter’d stars, yet since in truth 
The highest is the measure of the man. 

And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 

Nor those horn-handtd breakers of the glebe. 

But Homer, Plato, Vemlani; even so 
With woman ? and in arts of govtfsrnxnent 
ySlizabeth and others; arts of war 
The peasant Joan and others ; arts of grace 
Sapphd and others vilsd with any man : 

And, last not least, shoi who had left her place 
And bow’d her state to them, that they might grow 
To use and power on this Oasis, lapt 
In the arms of leisure, sa'ti*ed from the blight, 

Of ancient influence and scorn. • 

f At last 

She rose upgn a wind of prophecy 
Dilating on the future ; ‘ everywhere , 

Two heads in council, tw'o beside the hearth. 

Two in the tangled business of* the w*orld, 

Two in^thh liberal offices ofilife, ^ 

Two plummalfe dropt for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, |uid the secrets of th^ mind : 
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Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more : 

And ovcr 3 nvher 6 the oroad and bolinteous Earth 
Should bear a double growth of those rare souls. 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of tlie 'world. 

She ended here, and beckon’d us : the. rest 
Parted ; and, glo'wing full-faced 'n^elcome, she 
Began to address us, and was moving on 
III gratulation, till as when a boat 
TacLs, and the slaciken’d sail flaps, all her voice 
Kaltt^ring and fluttering in her throat, she cried 
‘ My brother ! ’ ‘ Well, my sister.’ * O,’ she said, 

‘ What do you here ? and in this dress ? and these ? 
Why wlio are these ? ,a wolf within the fold ! 

A pack of wolves ! the Lord bn gracious to mo ! 

A plot, a plot, a plot, to ruin all! * 

* No })iot, no plot,’ he answer’d. ‘ Wretched boy. 
How saw you not the inscription on the gate. 

Let no man enter in on pain ob^ death ? * , 

* And if I had,* he answer’d, ‘ wlio could think 
The softi^r Adams of your Academe, 

■O sister. Sirens tho’ they bo, were such 
As chanted on the blanching bones of men ? * 

‘ But you will find it otherwise ’ ‘she said. 

‘ You jest: ill jesting with edge-tools ! my vow 
Binds mo to spoak^iand O that iron will, 

Tli^t axeliko edge unturnablo, our Head, 

Tho Princess.’ ‘ Wf*ll then, Psyciie, take my life. 

And nail me like a w'oasel on a grange ' 

For 'Warning : bury me beside the gate. 

And cut this epitaph above my bones; 

Here lies a brother by a sister slain. 

All for the common good of womankind.^ 

' Lt'.t me die too,* said Cyril, * having seen 
And he^ird the Lady Psyche.* „ 

I struck |n: 

* Albeit so mask’d, Madam, 1 love the tfuth ; 

Receive it; amj in behold the Prince 
Your countryman, afl&nced years ago 

To the ,Lady Ida : here, for here she wtaa, * 

And thus (what other w'ay was left) I (]i,.ine.* ‘ 

* O Sir, O Prince, I have no country; no^e; 
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If any, this; but none. Whatever I was 
Disrooted, what I am is grafted here. 

Affianced* Sir ? love-whispers may not breathe 
Within this vestal limit, and how should I, 

Who am not mine, say, live : the thunderbolt 
Hangs silent f but prepare : 1 speak; it falls.* 

* Yet pause,* I said : ‘ for that inscription there, 
I think no more of deadly lurks therein, 

Tlian ill a clapper clapping in a garth, 

To scare the fowl from fruit: if more there be, 

If more and acted on, "what follows ? war; 

Your own work marr*d : for this your Academe, 

' Whifcliever side be Victor, in the halloo 
Will topple to the trumpet doiivi. and pass 
With ail fair theories only made to gild 
A stormless summer,* ‘ Ijct tlui Princess judge 
Of that ’ she said : * farewell, Sir—^and to you. 

1 shudder at the sqguel, but 1 go.’ 

** •* 

‘ Are you that Lady Psyche,* I rejoin’d, 

* The fifth in lipe from that old Florian, 

Yet hangs his portrait in my falher’s hall 
(The gaunt old Baron with his beetle brow 
Sun-shaded in the h^b of dusty fights) 

As he bestrode my Grandsire, when ho fell. 

And all else flbd ? we point to it, lind wo say, 
•The loyal warmth of Florian is not cold. 

But branches current ^et in kindred veins.* 

* Are you that Psycho,* Florian added * she 
W4th whom I sang abolit the morning hills, 
Flung ball, flew kite, and rac?ed the purple fly. 
And snared the squirrel o| the glen ? are you 
That Psyche, wont to bind my throbbing brow, 
To smoothe my pillow', mix the foaming drftught 
Of fever, tell me pleasant tales, and read 

My sickness «^own to happy dreams ? are you 
That brother-sister Psyche, both in one ? • 

You were that Psyche, but wh^t are ^ou now ? 

* You are that Psyche,* Cyril said, * for whom 
1 WOU14 be thaft for ever w*hich I seem, 

Woman, if Ffhight sit beside your feet. 

And glean your scatter’d sapiende.’ 
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Then once more 

‘ Are you that Lady Psyche,’ I began, 

‘ That on her bridal morn before she past 
From all her old companions, when the king 
Kiss’d her pale cheek, declared that ancient tics 
Would still bo desar beyond the southern 'hills; 

That were there any of our jxjoplo there 

In want or peril, tliere was one to hear 

And 'help tliem ? lo<»k ! for such are these and I.’ 

‘ Are yf)u tliat Psyche,’ Floriaii ask’d, ‘ to W'hom, 

In gentler rhiys, your arroM -wounded fawn 
fJanie flying wiiilo you sat beside the w'ell ? 

The creature laid his muzzle on your lap, * 

And sobh’d, and you scdib’d with it, and the blood 
Was sprinkled on your kirth*, and you wept. 

’Fhat was fawn’s blood, not brother’s, yet you wept. 
O by the briglit liead of my little niece, 

You w(*ro that Psyelus an<l w hat are you now ^ ’ 

‘ You are that Psy(^he,’ CSril said f),gain, 

‘ The mother of the svv1*ctost little maid, 

That ever crow’d for kisses.’ 

* ‘ (hit upon it ! ’ 

Slie answer’d, ‘ peace ! and win- should 1 not play 
'Fho Spartan Mother with emotiofi, be 
The Lucius JuniuH Brutus of my kind ? 

Him you call gn'at ? he for tlic common weal, 

The fading politics of mortal Home, 

As I might slay this child, if good need w'ore, 

Sh^w' both his sons : and I, shall'I, on wliom 
The Iseeular emant'ipation turns 
Of half this world, bo swerved from right to save 
A prince, a brother ? a little will I yield. 

B('st so, pcrrehaiiee, for us, and wcill for you. 

O hard, w'hen lov(» and duty clash ! I fear 
My c'onseieuce will not count me fle';kk^ss ; yet— 
Hear my conditions : promise (otherwise f 
You perish) as you came, to slip away. 

To-day, to-morrow’, soon : it shall be said, 

These w'omon were too barbarous, would not learn ; 
They fled, wlio might have shamed us promise, all. 

en 

What could wo elso, we promised each ; and she, 
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Like some wild creature newly-caged, commenced 
A to-and-fro, so pacing till she paused 
By Flouaii; holding out her lily arms 
Took both his haiKls, and smiling faintly said: 

‘ I knew you at the first: tho* you have grown 
You scarce Aave alter’d : I am sad and glad 
To see you, Florian. I give thee to death 
My brother ! it was duty spoke, not I. 

My needful seeming harshness, pardon it. 

Our motlier, is she well ? * 

With tliat she kiss’d 

His forehead, then, a moment after, <'lung 
About him, and betwixt them blossom’d up 
From out a common vein of memory 
Sweet household talk, and j)hrases of the hearth. 
And far allusion, till the gracious dews 
Began to glisten and to fall : and while 
Thiy stood, so raijt, we gazing, came a voice, 

‘ \ brought a message here Lady Blanclie.* 
Baek started she, and larni?ig round we saw^ 

The Lt'idy Blanche’s dauglit<T \vhere she stood, 
Melissa, with her hand upon the lock, 

A rosy blonde, and in a (•ollt‘ge gown, 

That clad luw like an April daffodilly 
(Her motlK'.r’s colour) with her lips apart, 

And all her’thought s as fair within her eyc^s, 

As bottom agates seen to wave and float 
lu crystal currents of clear morning seas. 

So stood that same’fair creature at the door. 
Then Lady Psycho, * Ah—IVIelissa—yj>u! 

You heard us ? ’ and Melissa, ‘ O pardon me ! 

I heard, I could not h<jlp it, did not wish : • 

But, dearest Lady, pray you fear me not,* 

Nor think I beat* that heart within my breast, 

To giva tht;^e gallant gentlemen to death.’ 

‘ I trust you,* said the other, ‘ for wo twe? 

Were always friends, none cloDor, dm and vine : 
But yet your mother’s jealous temperament— 

Let n©t your ^prudence, dearest, drowse, or prove 
The Danaid^of a leaky vase,,for fear 
This whok foundation ruin, aiM I lose 
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My honour, these their lives.’ * Ah, fear me not * 
Replied Melissa ; ‘ no—I would not tell, 

No, not for all Aspasia’s clev(3rtiess, , 

No, not to answer, Madam, all those hard things 
That Sheba came to ask of Solomon.* 

‘ Bti it so ’ the other, ‘ that wo still may l<iad 
The now light up, and culminate in jMjaco, 

For Solomon may come to Sheba yet.* 

Said C’yril, ‘ Madam, he the wisest man 
P’caHled the woman wisest then, in halls 
Of Lebanonian cedar : nor sliould you 
('I’lio’, madam, you should answer, we would ask) 

Less welcome find among u.s, if you came 
Among us, debtors for «ur lives to you, 

Myself for something more.’ He said not what, 
liut ‘ Thanks,’ she an,vwer’d ‘ Co : we have been too 
long 

Together : keep your hoods about the face ; 

They do so that affect (abstraction here. , * 

Speak little ; mix not with tlie rest; and hold 
Your promise : all, I trpst, may yet be*w'ell.’ 

Wo turn’d to go, but CjTil took the child, 

And hold her round the knees against his waist, 

And blew the swoll’n check of a trumf>eter, 

While Psych<i watch’d them, smiling, and'the child 
Pusldd her fiat hand against his face and laugh’d 
And thus our conference closed. 

And then we stroll’d 
For fiftlf the day thro’ stately theatres 
Bimch’d creseent-wiso. In each we sat, wo heard 
The grave Professor. On the* lecture slate 
The circle rounded under female hands 
With flawlefe demonstration ; follow’d then 
A classic lecture, ricli in sentiment, < 

With scraps of thundrous Epic lilted out 
By violot-h(X)dcd Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes,*and jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for over : then we dipt in all 
That treats of whatsoever is, the state. 

The total chronicles of loan, the mind, 
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Tlie morals, something of the frame, the rock, 

Tile star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower, 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest. 

And whatsoever can be taught and known ; 

Till like three horses that have broken fence, 

And glutted*all night long breast-deep in corn, 

Wo issued gorged with knowledge, and I spoke : 

* Why, Sirs, they do all this as well as we/ 

‘ They hunt old trails ’ said C>'ril * very well; 

But when did W'oman ever yet invent ? * 

* Ungracious ! ’ answer’d Florian, ‘ have you learnt 
No more from Psyche’s lecture, you that talk’d 
The trash that made me sick, and almost sod ? ’ 

* O trash ’ he said, * but with a* kernel in it. 

Should I not call her wise, who made me wise ? 

And learnt 1 I learnt more from her in a flash. 
Than if my b ainpan w’ere an empty hull. 

And every Muse tymbled a science in. 

A*thou8a!)d hearts lie fallow' in«thcse halls, 

And round these halls a thousand baby loves 
Fly twanging headless arrows at the hearts, 

WTience follow’s many a vacant pang; but O 
With me, Sir, enter’d in the bigger boy. 

The Head of all the golden-shafted firm. 

The long-limb’d lad that luwl a Psyche too ; 

He cleft mo *thro’ the stomacher f and noW 
What think you of it, Florian ? do I chase 
The substance or the sh/wlow' ? will it hold ? 

I have no sorcerer’s‘malison on me, 

No ghostly hauntings like his Highness. I 
Flatter myself that always everywhere 
I know' the substance ^cn I see it. Well, 

Arc castles shadow's ? Tnreo of them ? Is she 
TJlie sweet proprietress a shadow' ? If not.' 

Shall those throe K:astles patch my tatter’d coat ? 
For dear ai^ those three castles to my wants, 

And dear is sister Psyche to my heart, '* 

And tw'O dear things are one of double worth. 

And much I might have said, but that my zone 
Unma^n’d me^ then the Dootors ! O to hear 
The Doctors^ 0 to watch th^ thirsty plants 
Imbibing!% once or twice I thought to roar. 
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To break my chain, to shako my mane; but thou. 
Modulate me, Soul of mincing mimicry ! 

Make lii^uid treble of that bassoon, my throat^; 

Abase tliose <?ye8 tliat over loved to meet 
Star-sisters answering under crescent brows ; 

Abate the stride, which speaks of man, and loose 
A flying charm of blushes o’er this cheek, 

-Where tliey like swallows coming out of time 
Will wonder why tliey camt^ : but hark the bell 
For dinner, let us go ! ’ 

And in we stream’d 

Among the columns, pacing staid and still 
By twos and throes, till all from end to end 

VVMth beaut i(;s every sh«,do of brown and fair 

«• 

In colours gayer tluin the iiKH’ning mist, 

Th(5 long hall glitter’d* like a bed of flowers. 

How might a man not wander from his wits 
Pierced tliro’ with eyes, but that I,kt)pt mine own 
Intent on her, who rapt in glorious dreams, 

I’ho second-sight of some Astracian age. 

Sat compass’d with processors : they, the while, 
Discuss’d a doubt and tost it to and fro : 

A clamour tliioken’d, mixt with inmost terms 
Of art and science ; Lady Blanehb alone 
Of faded form and haughtiest lineaments. 

With all hef autiimit tresses falselv brown, 

Siiotr sidelong daggers at us, a tiger-cat 
In act to spring. 

At last a solemn grace 

(kmcltided, and we sought the gardens : there 
One walk’d reciting by herself, and one 
In this hand hold a volume (is to read, 

And smoothed a potted i)eac6ck down with that; 
Some to a'low song oar’d a shallop by. 

Or under aiches of the marble bridgi^ 

Hung, shadow’d from the heat : some hid4and sought 
In the orange thickets : otht^rs tost a ball 
Above the fountrJn-jets, and back again 
WitJi laughter: others lay about the lawns, 

Of the odder sort, and murmur’d that their May 
Was passing : what was learning unto tftbm ? 

They wish’d to marry t they could rule a heuse 
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Men hated learned women: but we three 
Sat muffled like the Fates ; and often came 
Melissa hitting all wc saw with shafts 
Of gentle satire^ kin to, charity, 

That harm’d not: then day droopt; the oliapel bells 
Call’d us : w5 left the walks ; wg mixt with those 
Six hundred maidens clad in purest white, 

Before two streams of light from wall tt> wall, 

While the great organ almost burst his pijK's, 
Oroaning for power, and rolling thro’ the court 
A long melodious thunder to tlie sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, 

The work of Ida, to call down from Heaven 
A blessing on her labours for the world. 


Sweet and low, swcot and low. 

Wind of western sen, 

.Ubw, low, breathe mid hh^, 

Wind of the western sea ! 

Over tljo rolling watorn go. 

Come from the dying iiuhut, and blow. 

Blow him again to mo; 

While my littjo one. wljilo ray jirctly one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will eoinc to thee scien ; 

Rest, rest, on mother’s breast. 

Father will come tu thee soon ; 

Father will copio to his babe in the nest, 
i:iilver sails all out of the west 
Under the sihVT moon : 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. * 


nr 

MORN m tJMf whit-e wake of the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient Jnto gj)ld. * 

We rose, and each by other orest with care 
Descended to <the court that .lay tliree parts 
In shadow,.^! the Muses’ hea^ were touchM 
Above th^ darkness from thelr*native East. 
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There wliile we stood beside the fount, and watched 
seem'd to watch the dancing bubble, aj^roach’d 
^ Melissa, tinged with wgn from lack of sleep, 

Or grief, and glowing round her dewy ^es 
The circled Iris of a night of tears; 

‘ And fly,' she cried, * O fly, while yet you may! 

My mother knows :' and when 1 ask’d her * how,’ 

. ‘ My fault * she wept ’ my fault! and yet not mine; 
Ybt mine in part. O hear mo, pardon me. 

My mother, ’tis her wont from night to night 
To rail at Lady Psyche and her side. 

She says the Princess should have been the Head, 
Hcrscli and Lady Psyche the two arms; 

And so it was agreed when first they came; 

But l^iody Psyche was the right hand now', 

And she the left, or not, or seldom used; 

Hors more than half the students, all the love. 

And so last night she fell to canvass you : 

Her countryw'omen ! she did not envy her. 

“ Wlio over saw' such Irild barbarians ? 

Girls ?—more like men L” and at these words the snake, 
My secret, seem’d to stir within my breast; 

And oh, Sirs, could 1 help it, but my check 
Bogan to burn and burn, and her lynx eye 
To flx and make me hotter, till she laugh’d : 

“ O marvellously mddost maiden, you ! 

Mei>! girls, like men! w'hy, if they had been men 
You ne^ not sot your thoughts in rubric thus 
For wholesale comment.” Pardon, I am sham^ 
That'll must needs repeat for my excuse 
What looks so little graceful: ” men ” (for still 
My mother went revolving on the w'ord) 

” And so they are,—very like men inde^— • 

And with that w'omaii closeted for hours! ” 

Then came these dreadful w'ords oui oniSf by one, 

” Why—these— are —men : ” I shudder’d^ti ” and you 
know' i(^.” 

” 0 ask 'me nothing,” J said : ” And she knows too, 
And she conceals it.” So my mother clutch’d 
The truth at once, but with no word ihom me * 

And now thus earlv risen she goes to inform 
The Princess: Laoy Pisyche be erushld; 
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But you may yet be saved, .and ^refoire fly : 

Bat heal me with your pardon ere yoa go.* 

* What *^Tdon, sweet Melissa, for a blush ? * 

Said Cvril: * Pale one, blush again : than wear 
Those tUies, better blush our lives away. 

Yet let us breathe for one hour more in Heaven ’ 
He added, * lest some classic Angel speak 
In scorn of us, “ They mounted, Ganymedes, 

To tumble, Vulcans, on tiie second morn.** 

But 1 will melt this marble into wax 
To yield us farther furlougli: * and lie w’cnt. 

Melissa shook her doubtful curls, and thought 
He scarce would prosper. * Tell* us,* Florian ask*d, 
*’ How grew this feud betwixt tlie right and left.* 

‘ O long ago,* she said, ‘ betwixt "these two 
Division smoulders hidden; ’tis my mother, 

Too jealous, often fictful as the wind 
Peift in a crevice : much 1 bear.with her : 

I never knew my father, but she says 
(God help her) iriie was wedded 4^0 a fool; 

And still she rail'd against the state of things. 

She had the care of ^dy Ida's youth, 

And from the Queen's decease she brought her up. 
But when yoi^ sister came she won the heart 
Of Ida: they were still together, ^ew 
fFor so they said themselves) inosculated ; 
Consonant chords thal^ shiver to one note; 

One mind in all things yet my mother still 
Affirms your Psyche thieved her tlioories, 

And angled with them for her pupil's love : 

She calls her plagiarist; i know not what ; 

But 1 must go : 1 dare not tarry ’ and light^ ' 

As flies the shadow of a bird, she fled. 

i • 

Then muri|mr*d Florian gazing after her; 

* An open-heated maiden, true and pure. • 

If I could love,•why this were she : how pretty 
Her blushing was, And how' she blush'd again, 

M, if to^olose with Cyril's random wish : • 

iiKe yoinE^€*rinceBS cramm’4 with erring pride, 
Kor like poqpr Psyche whom she drags in tow.’ 
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* The oraxie,* I said, * may chatter of the crane, 
The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 
An eagle claim an eagle to the sphere. « 

My princess, O my princess ! true she errs, 

But in her own grand way : being herself 
Three times more noble than three sco^ of men. 
She sees herself in every woman else, 

And so she w'ears her error like a crown 
To blind the truth and me : for her, and her, 


Hobos are tlioy to hand ambrosia, mix 

The nectar ; but—ah she—whene’er she moves 


The Samian Here rises and she speaks 
A Momnon smitten with the morning Sun.* 


So saying from the court we paced, and gain’d 
The terrace ranged along the Northern front, ^ 
And leaning there on those balusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, rdrank the gale 
Tliat blown about t}«^ foliage underneath,, ^ 

And sated with the innumerable rose, 

Beat balm upon ourc^yclids. Hither, came 
Cyril, and yawming ‘ O hard task,* lie cried; 

* No fighting shadows here ! I f^orcod a way 
Thro* solid opposition crabb’d and gnarl’d. 

Better to clear prime forests, heave and thump 
A league of street In summer solstice dowm, 

Than hammer at this reverend gentlewoman. 

1 knock’d and, bidden, enter'd: found her there 
At point to move, and settled in her eyes 
The neen malignant light of coming storm. 

Sir, 1 was courteous, every phrase well-oil’d, 

As man’s oould bo; yet ipaiden-meek I pray’d 
Conccaln^pnt: she demanded who we wore, 

And why we came ? 1 fabled nothing fair, 

But, your example pilot, told her^all. * 

Up went the hush’d amaze of hand ai^ eye. 

But wheif 1 dwelt upon your old affiance, 

She answer’d sharply that I talk’4 astray. 

I urged the fierce inscription on the gate, 

And our three lives. True—^we had^med otirselves 
With open eyes, and we must take tlfS* chance. 

But such extremes, 1 told her, well might harm 
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The woman's cause. ** Not more than now/' she said, 
** So puddled as it is with favouritism.'* 

1 tried the mother's heart. Sliame might befall 
Melissa, knowing, saying not she knew : 

Her answer was “ Li^ve me to deal with that.** 

1 spoke of waf to come and many deaths, 

And she replied, her duty was to speak. 

And duty duty, clear of consequences. 

1 grew discouraged, Sir; but since I knew 
No rock so hard but that a little wave 
May beat admission in a thousand years, 

I recommenced ; “ Decide not ere yt)u pause. 

I find you hero but in the second place, 

Some say the third—the authentic foundress you. 

I offer boldly : w’e will scat you highest: 

Wink at our advent: help my prince to gain 
His rightful bride, and here I promise you 
Some palace in our land, where you shall reign 
Tlie'head awd heart of all our f^r she-world, 

And your great name flow' on with broadening time 
For ever.” Well, she balanced tliis a little. 

And' told me she w'ould answer us to-day, 

Meantime be mute : ^us much, nor more 1 gain'd.* 

He ceasing, came a message from the He.ad. 

‘ That afternoon the Princc.s8 rode fo take . 

The dip of certain strata to the North. 

Would go w’ith he^? we should find the land 
Worth seeing ; and the river made a fall 
Out yonder : ’ then she pointed on to where 
A double hill ran up his furrowy forks 
Beyond the thick-leaved pli^tans of the vale. 

Agreed to, this, the day fied on thro* all 
Its range of duties «bo the appointed hour. 

Then summoA*^ to the porch we' w'ent. She stood 
Among her maidens, higher by the head, * 

Her back against a pillar, her foot on«one 
Of those tame leopards. Kittenlike he roll'd 
And paWd aboul her sandal. 1« drew near; • 

I gaz^. On # sudden my strange seizure came 
Upon me, tha weird vision of oi^house: 
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The «,^iioUow show, 

Her gaV'^lurr^d xsftto.VA fantasy, 

Her coiiege and her maidens, empty masks,^ 
And I myself ithe shadow of a dream, 

For ali.^mgB were and were not. Yet I felt 
My heart beat thick with passion and with awe; 
Then from .my breast the involuntary sigh 
Brake, as she smote me with the light of eyes 
That lent my knee desire to kneel, and shook 
My pulses, till to horse we got, and so 
Went forth in long retinue following up 
The fiver as it narrow’d to the hills. 


I rode beside her %nd to me she said; 

* O mend, w'e trust that you esteem’d us not 
Too harsh to your (jompanion yestermorn; 

Unwillingly wo spake.* * No—not to her,’ 

I answerd, ‘ but to one of u hom w’e spake 

Your Highness mighlj; have seem’d the thing you cay.’ 

* Again ? ’ she cried, * are you ambassadre^i^ 

From him to me ? we give you, being strange, 

A licence: speak, anti let the topic die.’ 


I stammer’d that I knew hinv—could have wish’d— 
* Oiir king expects—was there no precontract 1 
There is no truer-hc^rted—ah, you seem 
All he prefigured, and he could not see 
The bird of passage flying south but long’d ^ 

To follow : surely, if your Highness keep *. 

Yoiir purport, you will shock him ev’n to death. 

Or* baser courses, children of despair.’ 


* Poor boy,* she said, * o%n he not read—^no books ? 
Ouoit, tennis, ball—no games ? nor deals in that 
Which mbn delight in, martial exercise Y 
To nurse a blind ideal like a girl,< 

Methinks he seems no better than a gk^; 

As girls Were once, as we ourself have oSim: 

We had our dreams ;c perhaps he mixt with them: 

Wc touch on our deed se^, nor shun to do it, 

B\ung other—since we learnt our meAung hei^ei 
To lift the woman’s l)»ll’ii divinity 
Upon an ovem pede^l with man.’ 
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She paused, and addeds^ith liai|^ller; 

‘ And as to precontracts, ^ msNre, 

At no man’s beck, but ^ow ourself'^a^ , 

0 Vashti, noble Vashti! Summon'd odjb 
She kept her state, and left the drunken klQif > 

To brawl at Shushan underneath the palms*^ 

W 

* Alas your Highness breathes full East,’ J said, 

' On that which leans to you. I know the Prince, 

1 prize his truth : and then how vast a w'oxk 
To assail this grey preeminence of man ! 

You grant me licence; might 1 use it ? think | 

Ere half be done perchance your life may fail; 

Then comes the feebler heiress ef your plan, 

And takes and ruins all; and thus your painS 
May only make that footprint uptm sand ; 

Wliich old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Kesmboth to nothing : might 1 dread that you, 

Wifli only Pame for spouse and^#your great deeds 
For issue, yet may live in vain, and miss, 

Meanwhile, what every woman founts her due, 

Love, cliildren, happiness ? ’ 

^ And she exclaim’d, 

* Peace, you young savage of tlie Northern wild! 
What! tho’ your Prince’s love were like a Gtxi’s, 
Have we not made ourself the sac^ifico ? 

You are bold indeed: we are not talk’d to thus : * 
Yet will w’e say for cljildren, would they grew 
Like field-flowers everjrwhere! we like them well: 

But children die; and let me tell you, girl, *• 
Howe’er you babble, great deeds cannot die; 

They with the sun and n^on renew their light 
For ever, blessing those that look on them. 

Children—^that men may pluck them from our hearts. 
Kill us with pity, break us with ourselves— 
0-^hildren-^^ere is nothing upon earth 
More miserable than she that has a son * 

And sees him err: nor w'ould wie work for fame; 

Tho* 1^6 periiaw ipight reap the applause of Great, 
Who leams the^ne pou sto whence after-lianda 
May move the^orld, tho’ she herself effect 
But 11^^: svherefore up and Aot, nor shrink 
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For fear our solid aim be dissipated 

By frail successors. Would, indeed, we had been, 

In lieu of many mortal flies, a race » 

Of giants living, each, a thousand years, 

That we might see our own work out, and watch 
The sandy footprint harden into stone.*' 

I answer'd nothing, doubtful in myself 
If that strange Poet-princcss with her grand 
Imaginations migiit at all be won. 

And she broke out interpreting my thoughts: 

* No doubt we seem a kind of monster to you; 

We are uscid to that: for women, up till this 
Cramp’d under worso'than South-sea-islo taboo, 

Dwarfs of the gynaoceum, fail so far 
In high desire, they* know not, cannot guess 
How much their welfare is a passion to us. 

If we could give them surer, quicker proof— 

Oh if our end were l(;ss achievable * * 

By slow approaches, than by single act 
Of immolation, any pliaso of death, 

We were as prompt to spring against the pikes. 

Or down the fiery gulf as talk of, it. 

To compass our dear sisters* liberties.’ 

She bow’d as if •to veil a noble tear J 
And up we came to where the river sloped t 

To plunge in cataract, shattering on black blocks 
A breadth of tliundcr. O’er it’’shook tlie woods, 

An^' danced the colour, and, ‘below, stuck out 
Tlie bones of some vast bulk that lived and roar’d 
Before man was. She gazejjl awhile lind said, 

‘ As these rude bones to us, are we to her 
That will* be.’ ‘ Dare we dream of that,’ I ask’d, 

’ Which wrought us, as the workimn and his work. 
That practice betters ? ’ * How,’ she oijsd, ‘ you love 

The metaphysics ! read and earn our prize, % 

A golden brooch : berieMh an emerald plane 
Sits Diotima, teaching him that died 
Of hemlock ; our device; WTOught td the lift; 

She rapt, upon her au^je^, he on her ^ 

For there are schools for all.’ * And yet I I said 
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' Methinks I have not found among them all 
One anatomic.’ * Nay, we thought of that,* 

She answer’d, * but it pleased us not: in t^tli 
We shudder but to dream our maids should ape 
Those monstrous males that carve the living hound, 
And cram him with the fragments of the grave, 

Or in the dark dissolving human heart, 

And holy secrets of this microcosm, 

Dabbling a shameless hand witli shameful jest, 
Encarnalize tlieir spirits: yet we know 
Knowledge is knowledge, and this matter hangs : 
Howbeit ourself, foreseeing casualty, 

Nor willing men should conic among us, learnt. 

For many weary moons before we came, 

Tiiis craft of healing. Were you sick, ourself > 

Would tend upon you. To your^question now. 

Which touches on the w'orkman and his work. 

Let there be light and there m as light: ’tis so : 

For* was, aqd is, and will be, ar<^ but is ; 

And all creation is one act at ofice, 

The birth of light: but \vc that are not all, 

As parts, can see but parts, now this, now that. 

And live, pciforce, from thought to thought, and make 

One act a phantom cK succession : thus 

Our w'eakness somehow shapes the siiadow, Time; 

But in the sh&dow will we work, and mould 
The woman to the fuller day.’ • 

She spake 

With kindled eyes: rode a league beyond, 

And, o’er a bridge of ptnewood crossing, came 
On flowery levels underneath the crag, 

Full of all beauty. * O hqj.v sw,eet ’ I said 
(For I was half-oblivious of my mask) 

‘ To linger here with one that loved us.’ ‘ Yea,’ 

She answer’d, * or with fair philosophies 
Tliat lift the»^ncy; for inde(;d these fields 
Are lovely, lovelier not the Elysian lawns, • 

Where paced the Demigods of qld, ai>d ^^aw 
The soft wiiite vapour streak the crowned towers 
Built teethe Suit:^ then, turning to her maids. 

* Pitch our paHilion here upon Jhe sward; 

Lay out thc^ viands.’ At the word, they raised 
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A tSsnt of satiny elaborately wrought 

Witli fair Corinna’s triumph ; here she stood* 

Engirt with many a* florid maiden-cheek, 

The woman-conqueror ; woman-oonquer*d there 
The bearded Victor of ten-thousand hymns. 

And all the men mourn’d at his side: but we 
Set forth to climb ; then, climbing, Cyril kept 
With Psyche, witli Melissa Florian, I 
With mine affianced. Many a little hand 
Glanced like a touch of sunshine on the rocks, 
Many a light foot shone like a jewel set 
In the dark crag : and then wo turn’d, avc wound 
About the cliffs, the copses, out and in, 
Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 
Amygdaloid and trachyte, till the Sun 
Grew broader toward his death and fell, and all 
The rosy heights came out above^ihe law'ns. 


Tub splendour falls on oastic walls , 

And snowy bfimmits old in btory: 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild oonoes flymg. 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
« *■ 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 

' And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

O sweet and far from cliff and soar 

The horns of EUland faiittly blowing I 
t Blow, let us hoar the purale glens leplying: 

‘ Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O love, they die in yon rich sky. 

They faint on till oif field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow for ever and for ever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoia flying. 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying* ^ing. 
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IV 

‘ There sinks the nebulous star ^re call the Sun, 

If that hypothesis of theirs be sound * 

Said Ida; * let* us down and ftot; ’ and we 
Down from the lean and wrinkled precipices, 

By every ooppice-featlier’d chasm and cleft, 

Dropt thro* the ambrosial gloom to wiiere below 
No bigger than a ^low'-worm shone the tent 
Lamp'lit from the inner. Once she lean’d on me, 
Desceiiding; once or twice she lent her hand, 

And blissful palpitations in the blood, 

Stirring a sudden transport ruse and fell. 

• 

But when wo planted level feet, and dipt 
Beneath the satin dome and ent<|r’d in, 

There leaning deep in broider’d down we sank 
Our elbows : on a ^ripod in the midst 
A fimgrant ^ame rose, and before us glow’d 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amber wfhe, and gold. 

Then she, * Let some one sing*to us : lightlier move 
The minut^ Hedged with music: ’ and a maid, 

Of those beside her, ^moto lier harp, and sang. 

Toars, idletteara, I know not what tj^ey mean. 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eves, 

In looking on the happy Autumn'fields, 

Affed thinking of the^ays that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beanf glittering on a sail. 

That brings our friends up from the underworld. 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we lone below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pip# of half-awahm’d birds 
To dying^^rs, when unto dying eyes 
The eassnftnt slowly grows a glimmering square; 

So sad, so strange, the days that are no jnore. 

Bear as remember'd kisses after death. 

And sweet s^ those by hopeless fancy feign’d 
Oi#lip8 thi^ are for others; deep as love. 

Beep as fim love, and wild with all regret; 

0 Xmatl^in life, the days that are no mote. 

K 3 
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She ended with such passion that the tear, 

She sang of, shook and fell, an erring pearl 
Lost in her bosom : but with some dis^in, 

Answer’d the Princess, *If indeed there haunt 
About the moulder’d lodges of the Paift 
So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to nien. 

Well needs it we should cram our ears with wool 
And so pace by ; but thine are fancies hatch’d 
In silken-folded idleness; nor is it 
Wiser to weep a true occasion lost, 

But trim our sails, and let old bygones be, 

While down the streams that float us each and all 
To the issue, goes, like glittering bergs of ice. 

Throne after throne, and molten on the %vaste 
Becomes a cloud; for all things serve tlieir time 
Toward that groat y-aar of equal mights and rights, 
Nor would I figlit with iron laws, in the end 
Found golden : lot the past bo pqst; let be 
Tiieir cancell’d Babclr : tho’ the rough kex break* 
Tile starr’d mosaic, and the board-blown goat 
Hang on tho shaft, aqd the wild %tree split 
Their monstrous idols, care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distance pealing news 
Of bettor, and Hope, a poising eagle, bums 
Above the unrisen morroAv : ’ then to mo; 

* Know you no soif^ of your owm land,' she said, 

^ Nut such as moans about tho retrospect, < 

But deals with the other distance and the hu^ 

Of promise; not a death’s-head^ at the wine.* 

i 

Then I remember’d one myself had made. 

What time 1 watch’d the iwallow wringing south 
From mine ow'n land, part made long since, and paH 
Now wiiilo 1 song, and maidenlike as far 
As 1 could ape their treble, did I Sing. 

0 Swalbw, Swallow, flyiqg, fl^V’ing South, 

Fly to her, an(} fall upon her gild^ eaves. 

And tell her, tell her, what 1 tell to thee* 

O tcAl her. Swallow, thou that knowest omSL 
That bright and fierce 4 nd fiolde is the Sou^ 

And dark and true and tender is the North. ^ 
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O Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, 1 would pipe and trill. 

And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 

O were I thou that she ibight take me in, 

And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till 1 died. 

Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love. 

Delaving as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are gicen ? 

O tell her, Swallow', that thy brood is flown : 
tSay to her, I do hut wanton in the South, 

But in the North long since luy i.Cbt is made. 

O tell her, brief is life but love is long. 

And brief the sun of summer in thf North, 

And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 

O Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 

f'ly to her, and nipo and woo her, and make her mine, 

And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 

• 

T ceased,* and all tho ladies, at each, 

Like the Ithaconsian suitors in old time, 

Stared with great eyes, and laugh’d with alien lips, 
And knew not what they meant; for still my voice 
Rang false : but smijing * Not for thee,’ she said, 

‘ O Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 
Shall burst hey veil: marsh-divers,^rather, maid, 
Shall croak thee sister, or the meadow-crake 
'Crratc her harsh kindrtd in the gra.s8 : and this 
A nier^ love-^oem! P for such, my friend, 

We hold them slight: they mind us of tho time. 
When we made bricks in Egypt. Knaves are men, 
That lute and flute fantastic tenderness, 

And dress the victim to ttie offering up, 

And paint the- gates of Hell with Para^se,, 

And play the slave to gain the tyranny. 

Poor soul! I had*a maid of honour once, 

She wept hefetrue eyes blind for such a one, 

A rogue of canzonet and serenades. * 

1 loved her. Peace be with hef. Sh6 is dead. 

So they blaspli^e the muse! But great is song 
Used great ends : ourself have often tried * 
Valkyrian hyiftis, or into rh 3 rthm have dash’d 
The passion^of the pro|^etess ; tor song 
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Is duer unto freedom, force and growth 
Of spirit than to junketing and love. 

Love is it ? Would tills same mock-love, apd this 
Mock-Hymen were laid up like winter bats, 

Till all men grow to rate us at our worth, 

N»>t vassals to be beat, nor pretty babes 
To bo dandled, no, but living wills, and sphered 
Whole in ourselves and owed to none. Enough I 
But now to leaven play with profit, you, 

Know you no song, the true grow-'th of your soil, 

That gives the manners of your countrywomen ? * 

Sue spoke and turn’d her sumptuous head with eyes 
Of shining expectation fixt on mine. 

Then while 1 dragg’d my brains for such a song, 

t^yril, with whom tlwe bell-moulh’d gla^s hod wrought, 

Or master’d by the sense of sport, began 

I’o troll a careless, careless taver^j-catcli 

Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiencefi t 

Unmeet for ladies. Plorian nodded at him, 

1 frowning; Psyche ilusli’d and w'anp’d and shook; 
Tne lilyliko Melissa droop’d her brows; 

‘ Forbear,’ the Princess cried ; * Forbear, Sir * I; 

And heated thro’ and thro’ with w'rath and love, 

1 smote him on the breast; he started up; 

Tlioro rose a shriek os of a city sack’d'; 

Melissa clamour’d * Flee the death ; ’ * To horse , 
Slid Ida ; ’ home ! to horse '. * and fled, as flies 
A troop of snowy doves athw'a’rt the dusk, * 

Wh>9n some one batters at the dovccote-doors. 
Disorderly tlic women. Alone I stood 
With Florian, cursing Cpi|, vext at heart. 

In the pavilion : there like parting hopes 
I heard them mssing from me : hoof by hoof. 

And every hoof a knell to my desires. 

Clang’d on the bridge; and then anot]^ shriek, 

* The Head, the Head, the Princess, 0 the Head! * % 
For blind with,rage rho miss’d the plank, and roll’d* 
In the river. Out I sprang from glow to gloom: 
Tiiero .iwhirl’d her wlute robe like a idossom’(l branob 
Rapt to the horrible fall: a glance li^ave. 

No more; but woman-vested as 1 was ^ 
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Plui^ed; and the 6ood drew; yet I caught her; then 
Oaring one arm, and bearing in my left 
The weiglft of all the hopes of half the wprld, 

•Strove to buffet to land in vain. A tree 
Was half-disrqpted from his place and stoop'd 
To drench his dark locks in the gurgling wave 
Mid-cliannol. Right on this w^o drove and caught, 
And gra8|ung down the boughs I gain'd the shore. 

There stood her maidens glimmeringly group'd 
In the hollow bank. One reaching for^vard drew 
My burthen from mine arms; they cried * she lives t ' 
They boro her back into* the tent; but 1, 

So much a kind of shame within me wrought, 

Not yet endured to meet her opening eyes, 

Nor found my friends; but pusl^d alone on foot 
(For since her horse was lost 1 left her mine) 

Across the woods, i^d less from Indian craft 
Thdh beeliHe instinct hiveward, found at length 
The garden portals. Two gn‘at*8tatues, Art- 
And Science, Caiyatids, lifted up 
A weight of emblem, and bet\mt wei'e valves 
Of open-work in wliich the lumter rued 
His rash intrusion, nfanlike, but his brows 
Had sprouted,^ and the branches thereupon 
Spread out at* top, and grimly spiked the gates. 

A little space was left between the hoins. 

Thro* which I clamber’d o'er at top with pain, 

Bropt on the sward, and up the linden w'alks, , 
And, toet on thoughts that changed from hue to hue, 
Now poring on the glow'W'orm, now the star, 

I paced the terrace, till tke Bear had wheel'd 
Thro* a great arc his seven slow suns. , 

A step 

Of light^t echo, tnen a loftier form 

Than fenialet%ioving thro' the uncertain gloom, 

I^tarb*d me with the doubt * if this were she,' 

But it was Florian. ' Hist O Hist,* ffc said, 

*They seek lu^.out so late is out of rules. 

Moreovir ** the strangers ** is the cry. • 

How came vou here ? * 1 told*him : * I * said he, 
’Last of tire train, a moral leper, 1, 
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To whom none spake, half-sick at heart, return’d. 
Arriving all confused among the rest 
With hooded brows I crept into the liall. 

And, couch’d behind a Judith, underneath 
The head of Holofcrnes peep’d and saw. 

Girl lifter girl was call’d to trial: each ' 

Disclaim’d all knowledge of us : last of all, 

• Melissa : trust mo, Sir, 1 pitied her. 

She, question’d if she knew us men, at first 
Was silent; closer prest, denied it not: 

And then, demanded if her mother knew,' 

Or Psyche, she affirm’d not, or denied : 

From whence the Royal mind, familiar w’ith her. 
Easily gather’d either ^uilt. She sent 
For Psyche, but slie was not there ; she call’d 
For Psycho’s cliild toocast it from the doors: 

She sent for Blanche to accuse her face to face; 

And I slipt out: but whither wilUyou now ? 

And wlioro are Psyche^ C^ril ? both are fled : 

What, if together ? that were not so well. 

Would rather wo had ^ever come ! I adread 
His wildness, and the chances of the dark.’ 

‘ And yet,’ I said, ‘ you wTong him more than I 
That struck him : this is proper to the clown, 

Tho’ arncxik’d, or fui*T’d and purpled, still the clown. 
To ^arm the tiling that trusts him, and to shame 
That which he says he loves : for Cyril, howe’er 
He deal in frolic, as to-night—the song *■ 

Might have been worse and sinn’d in grosser lips 
Bcyrtiid all pardon—as it is, I hold 
These flashes on the surface are not he. 

He has a solid base of tem^rament; 

But as the ivaterlily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wi^d, 

Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom, such is he.« 

c* 

Scarce had I ceased when from a tamarisk near 
Tw'o Proctors leapt upon us, crying, ‘ Names : * 

Ho, standing still, was clutch’d; but I began 
To thrid the musky-circled mazes, wind e 

And double in and out,the boles, and Ace 
By all the fountains : fleet I was of loot < 
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Before me ahower’d the rose in flakes; beliind 
I heard the pulfd pursuer; at mine ear 
Bubbled ihe nightingale and heeded not» 

And secret laughter tickled all my soul. 

At last 1 hook’d my ankle in a vine. 

That claspt tfle feet of a Mnemosyne, 

And falling on my face was cauglit and known. 

They haled us to the Princess where she sat 
High in the hall: above her droop’d a lamp^ 

And made the single jewel on her brow 
Burn like the mystic Are on a mast-head, 

Prophet of storm : a handmaid on each side 
Bow’d toward her, combing oiit»lior long black lia 
Damp from the river; and close behind her stocnl 
Eight daughters of the plough, sponger than men. 
Huge women blowzed with health, and wind, and min» 
And labour. Each ji'as like a Druid rock; 

Or dike a spire of land that stands apart 
Cleft from the main, and wail'd *about with mews. 

Tl)en. as we IJame, the crowd* dividing clove 
An advent to the throne : and there beside. 
Half-naked as if c^uglit at once from bed 
And tumbled on the purple footcloth, lay 
The lily-shining child ; and on th^ left, 

Bow’d on her palms and folded up from wrong, 

Her round white shoulder shaken with her sobs, 
Melissa •knelt; but Lady Blanche ere(;t 
Stood up and spake, an affluent orator. 

‘ It was not thus, O Princess, in old days : 

You prized my counsel, li^ed upon my lips •' 

1 led you then to all the Castalies; 

I fed you w'ith the milk of every Must^; * 

I loved you like titis kneeler, and you mo 
Your second aq^other : those were gracious times. 

Then came your new friend: you b^an to*cliange— 

1 saw it and grieved—to slacken and tto cool; 

Till taken with her seeming openness 

You turn’d youl warmer currents all to her, • 

To me you frOfee: this was my meed for all. 

Yet 1 l>Qre «p in part from ancient love, 
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And partly that 1 hoped to win you back. 

And partly conscious of my own deserts. 

And partly that you were my civil head, «> 

And chiefly you were bom for something great, • 

In which 1 might your fellow-worker be^. 

When time should serve; and thus a noble scheme 
Grow up from seed we two long since had sown; 

* In us true growth, in her a Jonah's gourd, 

Up in one night and due to sudden sun: 

We took this palace; but oven from the first 
You stood in your own liglit and darken'd mine. 
What student came but that you planed her path 
To Lady Psyche, younger, not so wise, 

A foreigner, and I yoar countrywoman, 

1 your old friend and tried, b)io new in all ? 

But 'Still her lists wete s well'd and mine were loan; 
Yet I boro up in hope she would be known : 

Then came these wolves : (hey knew her : they endured, 
Long-closeted with lisy the yestermorn, r ■* 

To tell her what they wore, and she to hear: 

And me none told : npt less to an eye like mine, 

A lidless watcher of the public weal, 

Last night, their mask was patoy,t» and my foot 
Was to you i but I thought again : I fear'd 
To meet n cold “ We thank you, we shall hear of it 
From Lady Psyche *: ” you had gone to her, 

She* told, perforce ; and winning easy graoe, « 

No doubt, for slight delay, remq..in’d among u^ 

In our young nursery still unknown, the stem 
Loss*grain than toucliwood, w^hilc my honest heat 
Were all miscounted as malignant haste 
To push my rival out of pW;o and power. 

But public use required she should knqwn; 

And since* my oath was ta’en for public use, 

1 broke the letter of it to keep the^nse. 

I spoke not then at first, but watch'd flfbm well. 

Saw that they kept apart, no miscliief done; 

And yet this day (tho<' you should hate me for it) 

I came to tell you ; found that you had gone, 

Bidd'n vo the hills, she likewise ; now, 1 thought. 
That surely she will speak; if not, tbeff 1; 

Did she t These monsters blason'd what«they were. 
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According to the ooarsenoss of tiiehr kind* 

For thus I hear; and known at last (my work) 

And full ef cowardice and ^ilty shame, 

I grant in her some sense of sliame, she flies; 

And 1 remain on whom to wreak your rage, 

1, that have lent my life to build up yours, 

1 that have wasted here health, wealth, and time, 

And tsdents, I—^you know it—I wall not boast: 
Dismiss me, and 1 prophesy your plan, 

Divorced from my experience, will be chaff 
For every gust of chance, and men wall say 
We did not know the real light, but chas^ 

Tlie wisp that flickers w'here no foot can tread.’ 

She ceased : the Princess anstver’d coldly, * Good : 
Your oath is broken : wo dismiss you : go. 

For this lost lamb (she pointcKl fo the child) 

Our mind is changed : wo take it to ourself.’ 

^creat the Lady stretch’d a culture throat, 

And shot from crooked lips a iTaggard smile. 

* The plan was ^ine. I built tjio nest ’ she said, 

* To liatch the cuckoo. Rise ! ’ and stoop’d to updrag 
Melissa: she, half ot^ her niothor propt, 

Half-drooping from her, turn’d her face, and cast 

A liquid look on Ida, full of prayer, 

Which meltecT Florian’s fancy as filie hung, 

A Niobean daughter, one arm out, 

Appeal|nff to the bolts of Heaven; and while 
We gasm upon her came a little stir 
About the doors, and dn a sudden rush’d 
Among us, out of breath, as one pursued, 

A woman-post in flying raiment. Fear 

Stared in her eyes, and chalk’d her face, and wing’d 

Her transit to the throne, whereby she fell* 

Delivering seal’d dispatches which the Head 
Took half-a«|azed, and in her lion’s mood 
Tore open, silent we with blind surmise • 

Regarding, while she read, till over brow' 

And che& and bosom brake the wTathful bloom 
As of Some fans against a stormy cloud, • 

When the wiM peasant rights thimself, the rick 
PlameSr ond hki anger reddens in the heavons; 
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For anger most it seem’d, while now her breast^ 
Beaton with some great passion at her heart, 
Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard • 

In the dead hush the papers that she held 
Hu.'^tlo : at once the lost lamb at her feet 
Sent out a bitter bleating for its dam 
The plaintive cry jarr’d on her ire ; she crush’d 
The scrolls together, mode a sudden turn 
As if to speak, but, utterance failing her. 

She whirl’d thorn on to mo, as who should say 

* Read,’ and I read—two letters—one her sire’s. 

* Fair daughter, when wo sent the Prince your way 
We knew not your ur|gracious laws, which learnt. 
We, conscious of what temp<'r you are built. 

Came all in haste to ^ hinder wrong, but fell 
Into his father’s haricis, who has this night. 

You lying close upon his territory. 

Slipt round and in tl|,e dark invested you, * 

And here ho keeps me hostage for his son.' 

The second was my»fathor’s running thus : 

* You have our son : touch not a hair of his head : 
Render him up unscathed : give ihim your hand : 
Cleave to your contrac;t : tho* indeed wo hoar 
You hold the womt^n is tho better man j 

A rampant heresy, such as if it spread 
Wodld make all women kick against their Lords 
Tliro’ all tho world, and which might well deserve 
That^w'o this night should plucjc your palace down; 
And' wo will do it, unless you send us back 
Our son, on tho instant, whole.’ 

» So far I read ; 

And then jitood up and spoke impetuously. 

* O not to pry and peer on your l*eserve, 

But led by golden wishes, and a hope 

The child of regal compact, did I break 
Your precinct; not a scorner of your sox 
But venerator, zealous it should be 
All that .it might be: hear me, for 1 bear, 

Tho’ man, yet human, whatsoe’er your Wrongs, 

From the flaxen curl to the grey lock a lifer 
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Less min^ than yours : my nurse would tell me of you ; 
I babbled for you, as babies for the moon, 

Va^e brightness; when a boy, you stooped to me 
From all high places, lived in all fair lights, 

Came in long lutzes rapt from inmost south 
And blown to‘inmost north ; at eve and dawn 
With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods; 

The leader wildswan in among the stars 

Would clang it, and lapt in wreaths of glowworm light 

The mellow breaker murmur’d Ida. Now, 

Because I would have reach’d you, had you been 
Sphered up with Cassio}>eia, or the enthroned 
Persephone in Hades, now' at length, 

Those winters of abeyance all wiorn out, 

A man I came to see you : but, indeed, 

Not in this frequence can 1 lend full tongue, 

O noble Ida, to those thoughts that wait 
On you, their centra: let me say but this, 

Thdt many* a famous man and woman, tow'n 

And landskip, have 1 heard of,'after seen 

The dw'arfs of presage : tho’ when known, there grow 

Another kind of bc^auty in detail 

Made them w'orth knpwing; but in you I found 

My boyish dream involved and dazzled down 

And master’d^ w'liile that after-beauty makes 

Such head from act to act, from ITour to hour. 

Within me, that except you slay me here. 

According to your bitjer statute-book, 

I cannot cease to follow you, as they say 
The seal does music ; who desire you more 
Than grou'ing boys their manhood; dying lips. 

With many thousand matters left to do, 

The breath of life; O more than poor men wealth. 
Than sick men health—^yours, yours, not ‘mine—but 
• half 

Without yoifp with you, whole; and of those halves 
You worthiest; and howe’er you block and bar 
Your heart with intern out frcpm mine, I hold 
That it becomes no man to nurse despair, 

But in %he teetn of clench’d antagonisms 
To follow up iihe worthiest till the die : 

Yet that I tame not all unauthorized 
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Behold your father's letter.’ 

On one knee 

Kneeling, 1 gave it, which she caught, and dash'd 
Unopon^ at her feet: a tide of fierce 
Invective seem'd to wait behind her lips, 

As waits a river level with the dam 

Ready to burst and flood the world with foam : 

) And so she would have spoken, but there rose 
A hubbub in the court of half the maids 
Gather'd together : from the illumined hall 
Long lanes of splendour slanted o'er a press 
Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded owes, 

And rainbow robes, and gems and gemlike eyes, 

And gold and golden ^leads; they to and fro 
Piuctuated, as flow'crs in storm, some red, some pale, 
All open-mouth’d, all. gazing to the light, 

Some crying there was an army in the land. 

And some tliat men were in the very walls, 

And some they cared* not; till a clamdur tgrew 
As of a new-world Ba^X)!, woman-built, 

And worse-confoundc^^: high above them stood 
The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 

Not peace she look'd, the Head : but rising up 
Robed in the long night of her deep hair, so 
To the open window moved, remaining there 
Fixt like a beacon-towcr above the waves 
Of fempost, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the uild birds on the light * , 
Dash themselves dead. She stretcli'd her arms and call’d 
Across the tumult and the tumult fell. 

‘ What fear ye, brawlers am not I your Head ? ’ 
On me, me, mo, the storm first breaks: I dare 
All these fiiale thunderbolts: wdiat is it ye fear ? 
Peace! there are those to avenge as and they comet 
If not,—myself were like enough, O girl|^ 4 ^ 

To u) furl the maiden banner Si our ri^ts, 

And clad in iroik burst the ranks of war, 

Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 

Die: yot I blame you not so mucli fdt fear; c 
Six thousand years of fpar havo made ;^u that 
From which I would redeem you: but fo« those 
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That stir tlu3 hubbub—you and you—know 
Your laces there in the crowd—to-morrow morn 
We hold great convention : then sliall they 
TJiat love their voices more than duty, learn 
With whom they deal, dismissed in shame to live 
No wiser thaif their motlierst household stuff, 

Live chattels, mincers of each other's fame. 

Full of weak poison, turnspits for the clown, 

The drunkard's football, laughing-sioc'ks of Time, 
Whose brains are in their hands and in their heels, 

But fit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to thrum. 

To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to scour, 

For ever slaves at home and fools abroad.' 

She, ending, w'avcd her hand.^: thereat the crowd 
Muttering, dissolved : then 'with a smile, that look'd 
A stroke of cruel sunshine on lift cliff. 

When all the glens arc drown'd in azure gloom 

Of ^thunder-shower, «teho lloaitsd to us and said : 

• • 

* You have done well and lik6 a gentleman, 

And like a prinpo : you have our tlianks for ail: 
And' you look well too in your Voman's dress: 

Well have ^ou done and like a gentleman. 

You saved our life: •wc owe you bitter thanks : 
Better have died and spilt our bones in the flood— 
Then men hafl said—^but now—What hinders mo 
To take such bloody vengeance on you both ?— 

Yet since our father—Wasps in our good iiivc. 

You w'buld-bo quenoHfers of the light to be. 
Barbarians, grosser than your native bears— 

O would I had his sceptre for one hour! 

You that have dared to Ijreak our bound, and gull’d 
Our servants, wrong’d ana lied and thw'arted oe— 

I wed with thee! I bound by precontract* 

Your bride, your bondslave ! not tho’ all the gold 
That veins w'orld were pack'd to make your crown. 
And every spoken tongue should lord you.* Sir, 

Your falsehood and yourself ar^ liatoful to us: 

1 trample on your offers and on you: 

Begones: we liot look upon you more. 

Here, push thtm out at gatesj 

In -wrath she spake. 
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Thon those eight mighty daughters of the plough 
Bent their broad faces toward us and address’d 
'Their motion : twice I sought to plead my piuse, 

But on my shoulder hung their heavy hands, 

The weight of destiny: so from lier face 

They pusJi’d us, down the steps, and thro’ the court. 

And with grim laughter thrust us out at gates. 

Wo cross’d the street and gain’d a petty mound 
Beyond it, w'hence wo saw the lights and heard 
The voices murmuring. While I listen’d, came 
On a sudden the weird seizure and the doubt; 

I seem’d to move among a world of ghosts; 

The Princess with her monstrous woman-guard, 

The jest and earnest working side by side, 

The cataract and the tumult and the kings 
Wore shadows ; and the long fantastic; night 
With all its doings had ai'.d liadcnot been. 

And all things were and were not. « * 

* This went by 

As strangely as it came, and on my spirits 
•Settled a gentle cloud of melancholy; ^ 

Not long ; I shook it off; for ^pite of doubts 
And sudden ghostly shadowings 1 was one 
To whom the touch of all mischance but came 
As night to him that sitting on a hill 
•Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway sun 
Sot into sunrise ; thon wc moved away. ^ 


Thy voio© in hoard thro’ rolling drums. 

That beat to battle where ho stands ; 

Tlw face across his fanoy comes. 

And gives the battle to his bands: 

A moment, while the trumpets bfbw. 

Mo sees his brood abmtt thv knee; 

The next, like tiro he meets the foe. 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 

8o Lilia sang: wo thought her ha]f-|k»sess’dr 
She struck such warbyng fury thro’ tke wotvIb ; 
And, after, feigning pique at what she call’d 
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The raillery, or ^otesque, or false sublime— 

Like one that 'uishes at a dance to change 
The musiq—clapt her hands and- cried for war. 

Or some grand fight to kill and make an end ; 

And ho that next inherited the tale 
Half turning tb the broken statue, said, 

^ Sir Ralph has got your colours : if I prove 
Your knight, and fight your battle, what for mo ? ’ 
It chanced, her empty glove upon the tomb 
Lay by her like a in<^el of her hand. 

She took it and she fiung it. ‘ Figlit ’ sh(» said. 

And make us all wo would btj, great and good.* 
He knightlike in his cap instead of casciuo, 

A cap of Tyrol borrow’d from tJio hall, 

Arranged the favour, and assumed the Prince. 


Now, scarce three paces measured from the mound, 
VVe stumbled on a stationary v«ice, 

And * Stand, who goes ? ’ * Two from the palacre ’ I. 

“ The second two : tltey wait,’ ho said, ‘ pass on ; 

HLs Highness wakes : ’ and one, tliat clash’d in arms, 
By glimmering lanes and walls of sanvas, led 
Threading the soldier-city, till wc heard 
The drowsy folds of our grt;at (nisign shake 
From blazon’d lions c^er the imperial tent 
Whispers of war. 

Entering, the sudden light 
Dazed me half-blind: I stood and secern’d t o hear, 

As in a poplar grove wliefi a liglit wind wakes . 

A lisping of the innumerous leaf and dies, • 

Each hissing in liif neighbour’s ear; and then 
A strangled fitter, out of which there brake 
On all sides, Clamouring etiquette to deatii,» 
Unmeasured mirth; while now ^tho two old kings 
Began to wag their baldness up and down. 

The freg^ young captains flashed tlutir gliiterinj^ teeth. 
The huge busl^bearded Barons heaved and blow, 

And slain lau^ter roll’d Ithe gilded Squire. 
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At length my Sire, his rough cheek wet with tem* 
Panted from weary sides * King, you are free ! * 

We did but keep you surety for our son, 

If tills be he,—or a draggled mawkin, thou* 

That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge: * 

For I was drench’d with ooze, and torvi with briers. 
More crumpled tlian a poppy from tlic sheath, 

And all one rag, disprincc^ from head to heel. 

Then some one sent beneath his vaulted palm * 

A whisper’d jest to some one near him, ‘ Look, 

Ho has been among his shadows.’ * Satan take 
The old women and their shadows ! (thus the King 
Roar’d) make yourself a man to fight with men. 

Go : Cyril told us all*’ 

As boys that slink 

From ferule and th(\ trespass-chiding eye, 

Away we stole, and transient in a trice 
Prom what was left of faded wogian-slough 
To sheathing splondoprs and the golden sejale • 

Of harness, issued in *the sun, that now 
Leapt from the dewy shoulders of tliQ Earth, 

And hit the Northorrl hills. Here Cyril met us, 

A little shy at first, but by and by 
We twain, with mutual pardon fish’d and given 
For stroke and song, resolder’d peace, whereon 
Follow’d his tale. «Amazed he fled away 
Thio’ the dark land, and later in the night 
Had come on Psyche weeping: ‘ then we fell 
Into your father’s hand, and there she lies, 

But*will not speak, nor stir.* • 

Ho show’d a tent 

A stone-shot off: we enter’^ in, and there 
Among piled arms and rough accoutrements. 

Pitiful sigtit, wrapp’d in a soldier’s cloak, 

Like some sweet sculpture draped from h6ad to foot. 
And push’d by rude hands from its pec^^tal,* 

All her fair length upon the ground she lay: 

And at her head ft follower of the camp, 

A charr’d and wrinkled piece of i>*omanhobd, 

Sat watching like a watcher by the dAewL « 

#• 

Then Florian knelt, and * Come *.he whuipor’d to her. 
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* Lift up your head, sweet sister; lie not thus. 

What have you done but right ? you could not slay. 
Me, nor jfour prince ; look up : lie comforted ; 

Sweet is it to have done the thing one ought, 

When fairn in darker ways.’ And likewise 1 : 

* comforted: have 1 not lost her too, 

In whose least act abides the nameless charm 
That none has else for me ? ’ She heard, she moved, 
She moan’d, a folded voice; and up she sat', 

And raised the cloak from brows as pale and smooth 
As those that mourn half-shroudod over death 
In deathless marble. ‘ Her,’ she said, ‘ my friend— 
Parted from her—betray’d her cause and mine— 
Where shall I breathe ? why kept ye not your faith T 
O base and bad ! what comfort ? none for me ! ’ 

To whom remorseful Cyril, * Yet#I pray 
Take comfort: live, dear lady, for your child ! * 

At which she lifted* up her voice and cried. 

• • 

‘ Ah me, my babe, my blossbm, ah my child, 

Hy one sw'oet child, whom 1 s^all sec no more ! 

Por *now will cruel Ida keep her back ; * 

And either she will ^ie from %vaiiit of care. 

Or sicken with ill-usage, when they say 
The child is hers—for every little fault, 

Tlie child is hers; and they will he^t my girl 
•Remembering her mother ; O my flow'er ! • 

Or th^ will take her, they will make her hard. 

And she w'ill pass me by in after-life 

With some cold reverence worse than were she d^ad. 

Ill mother that I w^as to leave her there, 

To lag behind, scared by* the cry they made. 

The horror ot the shame among them all: * 

But I will go and sit beside the doors, 

And make a w^ild* petition night and day, 

Until they hate to hear me lil^ a wind 
Wailing for ever, till they open to me. 

And lay my little blossom at my feet, 

My baTO, my sweet Aglafa, my one child: 

And I*wi!l tal£ her up and my w'ay. 

And satisfy soed with kissing her: 

Ah I vdiatemight that man not deserve of me. 
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Who gave mo back my child ? ’ ‘Bo comforted,* 

Saul ^ril, * you shall have it: ’ but again 
She veil’d her brows, and prone she saiul, an^ so 
Like tender things tliat being caught feign death, 
Spoke not, nor stirr’d. 

.... By this a murni\ir ran 

Thro* all the camp and inward raced the scouts 
, With rumour of Prince Arac hard at hand. 

Wo left her by the woman, and without 
Found the grey kings at parlo : and ‘ Look you ’ cried 
■ My father ‘ tliat our compact be fulfill’d : 

You have spoilt this child; she laughs at you and 
man : 

She wrongs herself, her sex, and me, and him : 

But red-faced war has rods of steel and fire; 

Slie yields, or war.* t 

Tlien Gama turn’d to me ; 

‘ We fear, indeed, you spent a stcyiny time 
With our strange girl; and yet they say that still* 
You love her. Give uS, then, your mind at large : 
How say you, war or not ? ’ 

^ ' ‘ Not war, if x>ossib]e, 

O king,* I said, ‘ lost from the abuse of war. 

The desecrated shrine, the trampled year, 

The smouldering liomcstead, and the household flower 
Torn from the lintel—all the common wVong— 

A smoke go up thro’ which I loom to lier 
Three times a monster : now she lightens scorp 
At him that mars her plan, but ihen would hate 
(An4’<»very voice she talk’d with ratify it, 

And every fac^o she look’d on justify it) 

The general loe. More soluljle is tliis knot, 

By gentlencNSS than war. I want her love. 

Wltat were** I nigher this altho’ we dash’d 
Your cities into shards with catapults. 

She would not love ;—or brought, her chaiK’d, a slave. 
The lifting ^f whose eyelash is my lord, 

Not ever would slio love ; but brooding turn 
The book of scorn, till all my little chance 
Were cavght within the record of her ^Tongs,« 

And crush’d to death : ,and rather, Sirec than this 
1 would the old God of war himself wore 4ead, 
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Forgotten, rusting on his iron hills, 

Rotting on some wild shore with ribs of wreck. 

Or like old-world mammoth bulkM in ice, 

Not to be molten out.’ 

And roughly spake 

My father, * Tut, you know them not, the girls. 

Boy, when I hear you prate I almost think 
That idiot legend credible. Look you. Sir ! 

Man is the hunter; woman is his game : 

Tlie sleek and shining creatures of the chase, 

We hunt them for the beauty of their skins; 

They love us for it, and we ride them down. 
Wheedling and siding with them ! Out! for sliamc ! 
Boy, there’s no rose that’s liali^ so dear to thorn 
As ho that docs the thing they dare not do. 
Breathing and sounding beauteous battle, eornes 
With the air of the trumpet round him, and leaps in 
Among the women, ^nares them by the score 
Flatter’d and flust<T’d, wins, thoi dash’d witli death 
He reddens what he kisses : thfls I 'won 
Your mother, a.good mother, a^ood wife. 

Worth winning; but this firebrand—gentleness 
To such as her ! if C^ril spake her true. 

To catch a dragon in a cherry net, 

To trip a tigress with a gossamer, 

Were wisdom \o it.’ * 

• * Yea but Sire,* I cried, 

* Wild i^aturcs need wise curbs. The soldier ? No : 
What dares not Ida do that she should prize 

The soldier ? I beheld Tier, when she rose 
The yesternight, and storming in extremes 
Stood for her cause, and flyng defiance down 
Gagelike to man, and had not shunn’d the death; 
No, not the soldier’s : yet I hold her, king,* 

True woman : but ^ou clash them all in on^*. 

That have a»jnany differences as w'c. 

The violet varies from the lily as far • 

As oak from elm : one loves the soldier, one 
The silken priest of peace, one this, one that, 

And some unwofthily ; their sinless faith, • 

A maiden moo* that, sparkles on a sty. 

Glorifying clewn and satyr; whence they need 
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More breadth of culture : is not Ida i^t Y 
They worth it ? truer to the law within Y 
Severer in the logic of a life ? 

Twice as magnetic to sweet influences 
Of earth and heaven Y and she of whom you speak. 
My mother, looks as whole as some seiene 
Creation mint.d in the golden moods 
Of sovereign artists; not a thought, a touch, 

But pure as lines of green that streak the white 
Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves; I say, 

Not like the piebald miscellany, man, 

Bursts of groat heart and sli{>s in sensual mire. 

But whole and one : and take them all-in-all. 

Were we ourselves but half as good, as kind, 

As truthful, much that Ida claims as right 
Had ne’er been nioot^-ed, but as frankly theirs 
As dues of Nature. To our point: not war : 

Lest I lose all.’ c 

* Nay. nay, you spake but sense,** 
Said Gama. * We remember love ourself 
In our sweet youth; we did not rate him then 
This red-hot iron to oe shaped W'ith blows. 

You talk almost like Ida : she ^an talk; 

And there is something in it as you say: 

But you talk kindlier : we esteem you for it.— 

Ho seems a graciotis and a gallant Prince, 

1 \fould lie had our daughter: for the rest, 

Our own detention, why, the causes weigh’d, , 
Fatherly fears—^you used us courteously— 

Wgi’ would do much to gratify your Prince— 

We pardon it; and for your ingress here 
Upon the skirt and fringe pf our fair land. 

You did but come as g<mlins in the night, 

Nor in th*e furrow broke the ploughman’s head. 

Nor burnt the grange, nor buss’d the milking-tnaid 
Nor robb’d the farmer of his bowl of caSBun: 

But let yGur Prince (our royal word upcm it. 

He comes back«safe) c^ide with us to our lines, 

And speak with Arao : Arac’s word is thrice 
As our& with Ida: something may be done-^ 

I know not what—«nd ours ^all see tA irieildi* 

You, likewise, our late guests, if so you will. 
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Follow U8: who knawB 7 we four may build scune plan 
Foursquare to opposition.’ 

y ' Here he reach’d 

White hands of farewell to my sire, who growl'd 
An answer which, half-muffled in his beara, 

Let so much dot as gave us leave to go. 

Then rode wo with the old king across the lawns 
Beneath huge trees, a thousand rings of Spring 
In every bole, a song on every spray 
Of birds that piped their Valentines, and woke 
Desire in me to infuse my tale of love 
In the old king’s ears, who promised help, and oozed 
All o’er with honey’d answ'er asw we rode; 

And blossom-fragrant slipt the heavy dews 
Gather’d by night and peace, wi^h each light air 
On our mail’d heads: but other thoughts than Peace 
Burnt in us, when svo saw'^ the embattled squares, 
And squadsons of the Prince, trampling the flowers 
With clamour : for among theifi rose a cry 
As if to greet the king; they ipade a halt; 

The horses yell’d ; they clash’d their arms ; the drum 
Beat; merrily-blowii^ shrill’d the martial fife; 

And in the blast and bray of the long horn 
And serpent-tjiroated bugle, undulated 
The banner : anon to meet us lightly pranced 
4rhree captains out; nor ever had 1 seen * 

Such tbewrs of men : ^the midmost and the highest 
Was Arac : all about his motion clung. 

The shadow of his sister, as the beam *, 

Of the East, that play’d upon them, made them glance 
Likft those three i^ars of j)he airy Giant’s zone. 

That glitter burnish’d by the frosty dark; ' 

And as the fiery Sirius alters hue, * 

And bickers into and emerald, shone 

Their moriolis, wash’d with morning, as they came 

• 

And I that prated peace, when first I heard 
War-music, felLthe blind wildbeast of force, 

Whose ^ome is'& the sinews of a man, • 

Stir in me as to strijee ; then took the king 

His three broad sons; with now a wandering hand 
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And now a pointed finger, told them all: 

A commofi light of smiles at our disguise 
Broke from their lips, and, ore the windy j^t 
Had labour’d down within his ample lungs, 

The gonial giant, Arac, roll’d himself 
TJirico in the saddle, then burst out in 'words. 

* Our land invaded, ’sdeath ! and he himself 
Your captive, yet my father wills not war : 

And, ’sdeath ! myself, what care I, war or no ? 

But then this question of your troth remains : 

And there’s a downright honest moaning in her ; 
She flies too high, she fli(js too high ! and yet 
She ask’d but space and fairplay for her scheme ; 
She prost and prest if on me—I myself, 

What know I of these things ? but, life and soul ! 
I thought her half-ri{;ht talking of her WTongs ; 

I say she flies too high, ’sdeath ! what of that ? 

I take her for the flower of womankind, » 

And so I often told fiior, right or wrong, * 

And, Prince, she can be sweet to those she loves, 
And, right or wrong, 'I care not: this is all, 

I stand upon her side : she made mo swear it— 
’Sdeath—and with solemn rites by candle-light— 
Swear by St. something—I forget her name— 

Her that talk’d do'n’n the fifty wisc.st men ; 

She ,w'as a princess too ; and so I swore. 

Come, this is all; she will not : waive your claim : 
If not, the foughten field, w'hat else, at once ^ 
Decides it, ’sdeatli! against my father’s will.’ 

I lagg’d in answer loath to render up 
My pn^contract, and loath tiy brainless war 
To cleave the rift of difference deeper yet; 

Till one of those two brothers, half aside 
And fingering at the hair about hiif lip. 

To prick us on to combat ‘ Like to like h ® 

'Phe woman’s garment hid the woman’s heart.’ 

A taunt that cle«ich’d diis purpose like a blmv ! 

For fiery-short was Cyril’s oounter-scoff. 

And sharp I answer’d, touch’d upon tne point* 
Where idle boys are cowards to ^heir dhamo, 

* Decide it here: why not ? we are threei»to three. 
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Then spake the third * But three to three T no more ? 
No more, and in our noble sister’s cause T 
More, m(^e, for honour : every captain waits 
Hungry for honour, angry for his king. 

More, more, some fifty on a side, that each 
May breathe himself, and quick ! by ovcrtlirow 
Of these or those, the question settled die.’ 


‘ Yea,’ answer’d I, ‘ for this wild wreath of air. 
This flake of rainbow flying on tlie highest 
Foam of men’s deeds—this honour, if ye will. 

It needs must be for honour if at all ; 

Since, what decision ? if wo fail, wo fail. 


And if wo win, wo fail : she u otild not keep 
Her compact.* ‘ ’Sdeath ! but we 'will send to her,’ 
Said Arac, ‘ worthy reasons why,,8he should 
Bide by this issue : let our missive thro’, 

And.you shall have^her answer by the word.’ 


* * V 

‘ Boys! ’ shriek’d the old kifig, but vainlior than 


a hen 


To her false daughters in the pftol; for none 
Regarded ; neither seem’d there more to say ; 
Back rod© w'e to my* father’s camj), and found 
He thrice had sent a herald to the gates. 

To learn if Ida yet would cede our claim, 

Pr by denial flush lior babbling wells * 

With her own people’s life : three times he went : 
The firSt, he blew' and blow, but none appear’d ; 
He batter’d at the doors; none came : the next^ 
An awful voice w'ithin had w'arn’d him thence : 


The third, and those eigh| daughters of the plough 
Came sallying thro’ the gates, and caught his hair. 
And so belabour’d him on rib and check * 


Tliey made him wild : not less one glance be caught 
Thro’ open d^rs of Ida station’d there 
Unshaken, dinging to her purpose, Arm « 

Tho’ compass’d by two armies ^nd th©- noise 
Of arms; and standing like a stately Pino 
Set in a cataraSt on an island-crag, • 

When storm i& on the heights,^ and right and left 
Suck'd froEi^ the dark heart of the long hills roll 
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The torrontB, dash’d to the vale: and yet her will 
Bred will in me to overcome it or fall. 

But when I told the king that I was pieced 
To fight in tourney for my bride, he clash’d 
His iron palms together with a cry; 

Himself would tilt it out among the lads: 

But overborne by all his bearded lords 

^Vith reasons drawn from age and state, perforce 

Ho yielded, wroth and rod, with fierce demur: 

And many a bold knight started up in heat. 

And sware to combat for my claim till death. 

« 

All on this side the^ palace ran the field 

Plat to the garden-wall: and likewise hero, 

Above the garden’s glowing blossom-belts, 

A column’d entry shone and marble stairs. 

And great bronze valv€)s, emboss’d with Tomyris ^ 

And what she did to^Cyrus after fight, 

But now fast barr’d : so hero upon the fiat 

All that long morn the lists were hammer’d up. 

And all that morn the heralds to and fro, 

With message and defiance, wen^- and came; 

Last, Ida’s answer, in a royal hand, 

But shaken here and there, and rolling,,words 

Oration-like. I ki^’d it and I read. 

« 

* O brother, you have known'the pangs we'felt, 
What heats of indignation when we heard 
Of those that iron-cramp’d their women’s feet; 

Of lands in which at the altar the poor bride 
GI .IDS her harsh groom for bridal-gift a scourge; 

Of living hearts that crack within the fire " 

Where smoulder their dead despots,; and of those,— 

Mothers,—^that, all prophetic pity, fling 

Their pretty maids in the running floo<f, and swoops 

The Aiilture, beak an^ talon, at tlie heart 

Made for all noble motion: and 1 saw 

That equal baseness lived in sleeker t&mes ^ 

With smoother men : the old leaven leavmM all; 
Millions of throats would bawl for civil r^hts, 
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No woman named : therefore I sot my. face 
Against all men, and lived but for mino own. 

Far off fsom men 1 built a fold for them; 

1 stored it full of rich memorial: 

1 fenced it round with gallant institutes, 

And biting law's to scare the bt^asts of prey, 

And prosper’d; till a rout of saucy boys 

Brake on us at our books, and marr’d our peace, 

Mask’d like our maids, blustering 1 know not w'hat 

Of insolence and love, some pretext held 

Of baby troth, invalid, since my will 

Scal’d not the bond—the striplings !—for their sport!— 

1 tamed my leopards : shall I not tame these ? 

Or you ? or I ? for since you fhink me touch’d 
In honour—w'hat, I would not. aught of false— 

Is not our cause pure ? and wlnh'eas I know 
Your prowess, Aroc, and what mother’s blood 
Yo^ draw from, fight; you failing, I abide 
What end Joever ; fail you w ill.liot. Still 
Take not his life : he risk’d it for my ow’n ; 

His mother lives : yet whatsoc’ir you do, 

Fight and ffght w'ell; strike and strike home. 0 dear 
Brothers, the woman’is Angel guards you, you 
The sole men to be mingled with our cause. 

The sole men «w'e shall prize in tho.,afler-time. 

Your very armour hallow’d, end your statues , 
Roar’d, sung to, when, this gad-fly brush’d aside, 

We plant a solid iooU into the Time, 

And mould a generation strong to move • 

With claim on claim from right to right, till she " 
Whose name is yoked w-ith children’s, know' herself; 
And Knowledge in our o\M land make her free, • 

And, ever follow'ing those two crow'ncd twins. 
Commerce and conquest, shower the fiery grain 
Of freedom broadcast over all that orbs 
Between the^Northern and the Southern mqrn.’ 

Then came a postscript dash’d acroSs the rest. 

’ See that there Jbe no traitors in your camp : 

We seeih a nest of traitors—^none to trust * 

Since our armsafidl’dT-this Egy^t-plaguo of men! 
Almost our maids were better at their homes 
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Than tlius man-girdled hero: indeed I think 
Our chiefest comfort is the little child 
Of one unworthy mother; which she left : 

Shtv shall not have it back: the child shalf grow 
To prize the authentic mother of her mind. 

I took it for an hour in mine own bed 
This morning : there the tender orphan hands 
F«‘lt at my heart, and seem’d to charm from thence 
The wrath I nursed against the world: farewell.* 

1 censed ; ho said : * Stubborn, but she may sit 
Upon a king’s right hand in thunder-storms, 

And breed up warriors ! See no\s', tho’ yourself 
lie dazzled by tho wildfire Ix)vo to sloughs 
That swallow eommon sense, tho spindling king, 

This Gama swamp’d in lazy tolerance. 

When tho man wants weight, the woman takes it up, 
And topplos down tho scales ; l^ut this is fixt 
As are the roots of toarth and base of all,; ♦ 

Man for the field arfd woman for tho hearth : 

Man for tho sword and for tho iieedlo she : 

Man with the head and woman with the heart: 

Man to command and woman to obey; 

All else confusion. Look you !* tho grey mare 
Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to seullory, and her small gbodman 
Shrinks in his arm-chair while the fires of Hell , 
Mix with his hearth : but you—sho’s yet a colt— 
Take, break her : strongly grobm’d and straifly curb’d 
Sb?^ might not rank with thbse detestable 
That let tho bantling scald at home, and brawl 
Their rights or wrongs likp potherbs in the street. 
They says she’s comely ; there *s tho fairer chance ; 

I like her none tho less for rating at her! 

Besides, the woman w^ed is not as we, 

But siifiers change of frame. A lust^ h^ace 
Of twintf may weed her of her folly. Boy, 

The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman’s wisdom.’ 

< Thus the hareP old kii)g : 

I took my leave, foe. it was nearly noon: 

I pored upon her letter which T held, 
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And on the little clause * take not his life : ’ 

1 mused on that wild morning in the woods, 

And on the * Follow, follow, thou slialt win :' 

1 tlioughlf on all the wrathful king had said, 

And how the strange betroth incnt was to end : 

Then I rementber’d that burnt sorcerer’s curse 
That one should fight with shadows and should fall; 
And like a flash the weird afTcctioii came : 

King, camp and college turn’d to hollow shows; 

I seem’d to move in old memorial tilts, 

And doing battle with forgotten ghosts, 

To dream myself the shadow of a dream : 

And ere I woke it was the point of noon. 

The lists were ready. Empanoplied and plumed 
We enter’d in, and waited, fifty* there 
Opposed to fifty, till the trumpet blared 
At the barrier like a wild horn ifi a land 
Of echoes, and a moment, and once more 
The trumpet, and ^gain : at which the storm 
Of galloping hoofs bare on the sTdge of 8})earH 
And riders front to front, until they closed 
In conflict with the crash of shK'cring points, 

And thunder. Yet it seem’d a dream, I dream’d 
Of fighting. On his iliaunches rose the stetd, 

And into fiery splinters leapt the lance, 

And out of stricken lielmots sprang the fire. 

Part sat like rocks : part reerd but kept their sc^ts : 
^art roll’d on the earth and rose again and drew : 
Part stumbled mixt' with floundering liorses. Down 
From those two bulks at Arac’s side, and down* 
From Arac’s arm, as from a giant’s flail, * 

The large blow's rain’d, as here and everywiiore 
He rode the mellay, lord*o£ the ringing lists, 

And all the plain,—brand, mace, and shaft, cuid shield— 
Shock’d, like an ii^on-clanging anvil bang’d 
With hammers; till I thought, can this bt? he 
From GamaVdwarfish loins ? if this be so. 

The mother makes us most—and in my dream 
1 glanced aside, and saw the pAace-front 
Alive vyth fluttering scarfs and ladies’ eyes, 

And highest, among the statues, statue-like, * 
Between a ^yiftbal’d* Miriam add a Joel, 
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With Pa^^cho’s babe» was Ida watching ns, 

A single band of gold about her hair. 

Like a Saint's glory up in heaven : but she 
No saint—^inexorable—no tenderness— 

Too hard, too cruel: yet she sees me fight, 

Yea, let her see me fall! with that I'dravo 
Among the thickest and boro down a Prince, 

And Oyril, one. Yea, lot mo make my dream 
All that 1 would. But that large-moulded man. 

His visage all agrin as at a wake. 

Made at mo thro* the press, and, staggering back 
With stroke on stroke the horse and horseman, came 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 

Flaying tho roofs am^i sucking up the drains, 

And shadowing down the ciiampaign till it strikes 
On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, and splits 
And twists tho grain with such a roar that Earth 
R(?els, and tho herdsmen cry ; f*r everything ^ 
Gave way before liirn : only Florian, he • 

Tliat loved me closer than Iiis own right eye, 

Thrust in between ; ,but Aroc rode him down: 

And Cyril seeing it, push*d against the Prince, 

With Psyche’s colour round liist helmet, tough, 

Strong, supple, sinew-corded, ajit at arms ; 

But tougher, lioavieb, stronger, he that^ Smote 
And throw him : 'last I spurr’d ; I felt my veins 
Stfetch with fierce heat; a momenc liand to hand,^ 
And sword to sword, and horsf to horse we hung. 
Till 1 struck out and shoutedj the blade glanced; 

I did but shear a feather, and dream and truth 
Flow’d from me; darkness closed me ; and 1 feU. 
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Homb they brought her trarrior dead: 

She nor swoonTd, nor utter'd ciy: 

All her maidens, watching, said, 

* * She must weep or she wUl die.* 

Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe; 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place. 

Lightly to the warrior stcpt. 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest camc*her tears-— 
* Sweet my child, I live for thee.' 


VI 

My dream had never died or liva^ again. 

As in some mystic middle state 1 lay; 

Seeing 'I saw not, hearing not I lif^ard : 

Tho’, if I saw not, yet they told 'me all 
So often that 1 speak fts having seen. 

♦ 

For so it seem’d, or so they said to me, 

That all things gre\¥ more tragic and more strange ^ 
Tliat w'hen our side was vanquish’d and my cause 
For everiost, there went up a great cry, 

Tlic Prince is slain. Mv father heard and ran 
In on the lists, and there unlaced my casque 
And grovell’d on my body, and after him 
Came Psyche, sorrowing for*Aglaia. 

But high upon the. palace Ida stood 
With Psyche’s babe in arm: there on the roofs 
Like that great ^lame of Lapidoth she sang. 

*Our enemies have falPn, have falt^i: the seed. 

The HtUe seed th|y laugh’d at in the dark, 

Has ristn and cleft the soiL and grown a bulk 
Of spanleM girtl^ that lays on ever^i side 
A thousrad and rhsbes to the Sun. 
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‘Our enemies have fairn* have falFn: they came; 

The leaves were wet with women’s tears: they heard 
A noise of songs they would not understand: 

They mark'd it with the red cross to the fall« 

And would have strown it, and are fall'n themselves. 

'Our enemies have fall’n, have fall'n: they eame. 

The woodmen with their axes: lo the tree! 

But wo will make it faggots for the hearth. 

And shape it plank and beam for roof and floor, 

And Imats and bridges for the use of men. 

‘ Our enemies have fall’n, have fall'n : they struck; 
With their own blows they hurt themselves, nor knew 
There dwelt an iron nature in the grain : 

The glittering axe was broken in their arms. 

Their anus wore shatter’d to the shoulder blade. 

‘Our enemies have fall’n, but this shall grow 
A night of Summer from the heat, a breadth 
Of Autumn, dropping* fruits of power ; and roll'd 
With music in tim growing breeze of Time, 

The tops shall strike from star to sta^. the fangs 
Shall move the stony ^ases of the world. 

‘ And now, O maidft, behold our sanctuary 
Is violate, our laws broken : fear we not 
To break them more in their behoof, wliose arms 
Champion'd our cause and won it with a day 
Blanch'd in our annals, and perpetual fipast. 

When dames and l^eroines of the golden year 
Siiajl strip a hundred hollows bare of Spring, 

To rain an April of ovation round 

Their statue»s, borne aloft, the three : but come, 

W© itvill be liberal, since our rjghts are won. 

Let* thorn not lie in the tents with coarse mankind 
Ill nurses ; but descend, and proffer these 
The brethren of our blood And cause, that there 
Lie bruise^ and maim’d, tlie tender ministries 
Of female hands and hospitality.’ ^ 

She spo{Lo, and with the babe yet in*Hbr arms, 
Descending, burst the great bronze valves, and led 
A hundred maids in frain across the Park. 

Some oowl'd, and some bare-headed, they came 
Their f^t in flowers, her loveliest: by them Vent 
Tlie enamour'd air sighing, and on th€ir curls 
From the liigh tree the blossom wavering Veil, 
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And over them the tremulous isles of liglit 
Slided, they moving under shade : but Blanche 
At distance follow'd : so they came : anon 
Thro* open field into the lists they wound 
Timorously; and as the leader of the herd 
That holds a sfetely fretwork to the Sun, 

And follow’d up by a hundred airy does. 

Steps with a tender foot, light as on air. 

The lovely, lordly creature floated on 
To where her wounded brethren lay; there stay’d ; 
Knelt on one knee,—^the child on one,—and prest 
Tiieir liands, and call’d them dear deliverera, 

And happy warriora, and immortal names, 

And said * You sliall not lie in th^ tents Wt here. 

And nursed by those for whom you fought,, and served 
''With female hands and hospitality** 

Tlien, whether monied by tliis, or was it chance, 

She ^Mkst my. way. Up started from my side 
The old lion, glaring with his wlfelpless eye, 

Silent 2 but when she saw me lying stark, 

Dishelm’d and mute, and motionlessly pale, 

(!Jold cv’n to her, she sigh’d ; and when she saw 
The haggard father’s face and reverend beard 
Of grisly twinc^ all dabbled witli the blood 
Of his own son, shudder’d, a twitch* of pain 
T#rturod her mouth, and o’er her foreliead past 
A shado^', and her hue changed, and she said: 

* He sav^ my life: my brother slew him for it.’ 

No more : at wdiich the Icing in bitter scorn 
Drew from my neck the painting and the tress 
And held them 'tip : she sa^ them, and a day 
Rose from the distance on her memory, 

WTien the good Queen, her mother, shore th^ tress 
With kisses, ere the* days of Lady Blanche : 

And then one# «nore she look’d at my pale face 
Till understanding all the foolish w’Ork * 

Of Fancy, and the bitter close of*all, • 

Her iron will was broken in her mind; 

Her nobla heart was molten in her breast; • 

She bow’d, she ^t th^ child on lihe earth; she laid 
A feeling finger oft my brows, and presently 
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* 0 Sire/ she said, ' he lives: he is not dead: 

O let me have him with my brethren here 
In our own palace : we will tend on him 
Like one of these; if so, by any means, ^ 

To lighten this great clog of thanks, that make 
Our progress falter to the w'oman's goal/ 

She said : but at the happy word ‘ he lives * 

*My father stoop’d, re-father*d o’er my wounds. 

So those two foes above my fallen life, 

With brow to brow like night and evening mixt 
Their dark and grey, while Psyche ev'cr stole 
A little nearer, till tlie babe that by us, 

Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden bredo. 

Lay like a ncw-fall’n meteor on the grass, 

Uncared for, Bpi(*d its mother and began 
A blind and babbling laughter, and to dance 
Its body, and reach its falling innocent arms 
And lazy lingering fin|jcra. She tl?e appeal • 

Brook'd not, but clamouring out * Mine —mine~not yours, 
It is not yours, but mine: give me the child ’ 

(’•eased all on tremble*, piteous was the cry ; 

So stood the unhappy mother open-mouth’d, 

And turn’d each face lier way : '^an was her cheek 
With hollow watch, her blooming mantle torn. 

Rod grief and mother’s hunger in her eye, 

And* down dead-heavy sank her curls, and half ^ 
The sacred mother's bosom, panting, burst 
Tiie laces tmvard her babe ; but* she nor cared* 

Nor knew it, clamouring on, till Ida beard. 

Look'd up, and rising slowly from me, stood 
Erect and silent, striking M'ith her glance 
Tlie mother, mo, the child; •but he that lay 
Beside us, ^yril, batter’d as be was, 

Trail’d himself up on one knee : tluan he drew' 

Her robe to meet his lips, and down she look’d 
At the arnBi’d man sideways, pitying, as* it s^m’d. 

Or self-involved ^ but ^when she learnt his face, 
Remembering liis ill-omen’d song, arose 
Once m^re thro’ all her height, and ohsr him grew 
Tall as a figure lengthen’d on the sand 
When the tide ebbs in sunshine, tfnd h^saj^ : 
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* O fair and strong and terrible ! Lioness 
That with your long locks play tlie Lion’s mane! 
But Lovq^and Nature^ these are two more terrible 
And stronger. See, your foot is on our necks, 

Wo vanquish’d, you the Victor of your will. 

What would ^fou more ? give her the child ! remain 
Orb’d in your isolation : he is dead, 

Or all as dead : henceforth wo let you bo : 

Win you the hearts of women ; and beware 
Lest, where you seek tho common lovo of thc^, 

The common hate with the revolving wheel 
Should drag you do\vn, and some groat Nemesis 
Break from a darken'd future, crown’d with hre. 
And tread you out for ever : biA howsoe’er 
Fix’d in yourself, never in your own arms 
To hold your own, deny not hers^io her. 

Give her tho child ! O if, I say, you keep 
One pulse that beats* true woman, if you loved 
Th^ breast that fed or arm ihat^^dandlcMi you. 

Or own one part of sense not flint to prayer, 

Give her the child ! or if you sc^rn to lay it, 
Yourself, in hands so lately claspt with yours, 

Or speak to her, youi^dcarest, her ono fault 
The tenderness, not yours, that could not kill, 

Give me it: will give it her,’ 

He said : 

At first her eye with slow' dilation roll’d 
Dry flaqie, she listening; after sank and sank 
And, into mournful twiljght mcllow'ing, dwelt 
Full on the child ; she took it: * Pretty bud ! 

Lily of the vale ! half open’d bell of tho w oods ! 
Sole comfort of my dM'k liour, when a world . 

XH traitorous friend and broken system madp 
No purple in the distance, mystery, 

Pledge of a love ndt to be mine, farewell; 

These men ase^hard upon us as of old, 

We two must part: and yet how' fain was 1 
To dream thy cause embraced iif min^, to think 
I might be som^hing to thee, when 1 felt 
Thy helpless warmth about my barren breast * 

In the dead prm^: but may thy mother prove 
As true to tHee as false, false, fiJse to me I 

L 3 . 
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And, if thou needs must bear the yoke, I wish it 
Gentlo as freedom *—here she kiss’d it: then— 

* All good go with thee! take it Sir,’ and so 
Laid the soft babe in his liard-maiiod handft, 

Wlio turn’d lialf-round to Psyche as she sprang 
To meet it, with an eye that swum in ^thanks; 

Then felt it sound and wliole from head to foot, 

And hugg’d and never hugg’d it close enough, 

And in her hunger mouth’d and mumbled it, 

And hid her btwom with it; after that 
Put on more calm and added suppliantly : 

‘ We two were friends : 1 go to mine own land 
For ever : find some other : as for mo 
1 scarce am fit for y6ur great plans : yet speak to me. 
Say one soft word and let me part forgiven.’ 

But Ida spoke not, rapt upon the child. 

Then Arac. ‘ Ida—’sdeath ! yoif blame the man ; 
You wrong yourselves—the woman is so hard 
Upon the woman. Come, a grace to me ! 

I am your warrior:, 1 and mine have fought 
Your battle : kiss her; take her hand, she weeps ; 
’Sdeath ! I would sooner fight,thrice o’er than see it.’ 

But Ida spoke not, gazing on the ground. 

And reddening in* the furrows of his c4iin, 

Aad moved beyond his custom, Gama said : 

* I’ve heard that there is iron in the blood, 

And 1 believe it. Not one >i’ord not one ? 

Wiience drew you this steel temper ? not from me, 
Not from your mother now a saint with saints. 

She said you had a heart«—I heard her say it— 

“ Our Ida has a heart ”—^just ere she died— 

But see that some one with authority 
Be near her still ” and I—I sought for one— 

All poopjo said she had authority— * ^ 

The Lady Blanche : much profit! Not one word; 

No! Iho’ youV fath'er suiss: see how you stand 
Stiff as Lot’s wife, and all the gooc^ knights maim’d, 

I trust that there is no one hurt to death, ^ 

For your wild w*him'. and wa8h.it for this. 
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Was it for this wo gave our palaco up, 

Where we withdrew from summer heats and state, 
And had our wine and chess beneath the planes, 

And malty’ a pleasant hour with her that *s gone. 

Ere you were born to vex us ? Is it kind ? 

Speak to her,I say: is this not she of wliom, 

When first she came, all flush'd you said to me 
Now had you got a friend of j’our own age, 

Now could you share your thought; now should men se^ 
Two women faster welded in one love 
Than pairs of wedlock ; she you walk’d with, she 
You talk’d w’ith, whole nights long, up in the tower, 
Of sine and arc, spheroid and azimuth. 

And right ascension, Heaven knows what; and now 
A word, but one, one little kirfdly word, 

Not one to spare her: out upon you, flint! 

You love nor her, nor me, nor any; nay, 

You shame your mother’s judgement too. Not one ? 
You will not ? weft—no heart have you, or such 
As fancies'like the vermin in ai*nut 
Have fretted all to dust and bitterness.’ 

Sa said the small king moved beyond his wont. 

But Ida stood nor*spoke, drain’d of her force 
By many a varying influence and so long. 

Down thro’ licr limbs a drooping Janguor wept : 

Her head a little bent; and on her mouth 
doubtful smile dwelt like a clouded moon 
In a sCill water: thon brake out my sire. 

Lifting his grim head from my wounds. ‘ O you, 
^oman, whom we thought woman even now, * 

And were half fool’d to let you tend our son. 

Because he might have A^sh’d it—but wo see • 

The accomplice of your madness unforgiven, 

And tiiink that ,you might mix his draught with 
death, 

When your^sties change again : the rouglv^r hand 
Is safer : on to the tents : tak^ up tlie Prince.’ 

He r^ee, andawhile each ear was prick’d to attend 
A tempest, tliro’ the cloud that dimm’d her broke 
A genial wrpiJth and light once more, and shone 
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Thro* glittering drops on her sad friend. 

* Come hither, 

O Psyche,’ she cried out, ‘ombraeo me, cope, 

Quick white 1 melt; make reconcilement sure 
With one tliat cannot keep her mind an hour: 

Como to the hollow heart they slandei* so! 

Kiss and be friends, like children being chid ! 

/ seem no more ; / want forgiveness too; 

1 should have had to do with none but maids, 

That liave no links with men. Ah false but dear,^ 
l)(»ar traitor, too much loved, wliy ?—w'hy ?—Yet see. 
Before these kings w'o embrace you yet once more 
Witli all forgiveness, all oblivion, 

And trust, not love, tyou less. 

And now, O Sire, 

Grant mo your son, to nurse, to wait upon him, 

Like mine own brother. For my debt to him, 

This nightmare weight of gratitu^le, I know' it; 

Taunt mo no more yourself and yours shall lia^e 
Free adit; wo will scatter all our maids 
Till happier times o£^ch to her proper hearth : 

What use to keep thorn lierc -now ? grant my prayer. 
Help, father, brother, help; sjicak to the king : 

Thaw this male nature to some touch of that 
Which kills me with myself, and drags me down 
From my fixt horght to mob me up with all 
rK'e soft and milky rabble of w'omankind, 

Poor weakling ev’n as they arc.’ 

Passionate tears 

Fallow’d : the king replied hot: Cyril said : 

* Your brother, Lady,—Florian,—ask for him 
Of your great liead —for li^ is wounded too— 

'Chat you may tend upon him with the prince 
‘ Aye 80 ,*^ said Ida with a bitter smile, 

‘ Our laws are broken : lot him enter too.* 

Then Violet, she that sang the mournf|ilfH^ong» 

And ha(f a cousin tumbled on the plain*, 

Petition’d too ^or hkn. * Aye so,* she said, 

* I stagger in the stream: 1 cannot keep 
My heart an eddy from the brawling hoursl 
We break our laws v’itii ease, ^but ^ it'-be.* 

* Aye BO ? * said Blanche : * An^zetf am%l to hear 
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Your Highness: but your Highness breaks with ease 
The law your Highness did not make: *twas I. 

I had bem wedded wife, 1 knew mankind, 

And block'd them out; but these men came to woo 
Your Highness—verily I think to win.’ 

So she, and turn’d askance a wintry eye : 

But Ida with a voice, that like a bell 
Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling touer, 

R^ng riiin, answer’d full of grief and scorn. 

* Fling our doors wide! all, all, not one, but all, 
Not only he, but by my mother’s soul. 

Whatever man lies -wounded, friend or foe, 

Shall enter, if ho will. Let our*girls Hit, 

Till the storm die! but had you stood by us. 

The roar that breaks the Pharos from his base 
Had left us rock. She fain would sting us too. 

But shall not. PasS, and mingle with your likes. 

We brook no further insult butJarc gone.’ 

She turn’d; the very nape ol her wliite neck 
Was rosed Avith indignation : but the Prince 
Her brother came ; tlie king her father charm’d 
Her wounded soul with w'ords : nor did mine own 
Refuse her proffer, lastly gave his Jiand. 

0 Then us they lifted up, dead weights, and bareP 
Straight to the doors : to them the doors gave way 
Groaning, and in the*Vesta] entry shriek’d 
The virgin marble unddr iron he-els : 

And on they moved and gain’d the hall, and there 
Rested : but great the ci^sli was, and cadi base. 

To left and right, of those tall columns drown'^d 
In silken fluctuation and the swarm * 

Of female whisperers : at the further end 
Was Tda throne, the tw'o great cats 

Closo' by h^, like supporters on a shield, * 
Bow-back’d' with fear: but in iilie centre stood 
The common n^n with rolling eyes ; amazed 
They glired upm the w'omen, and agliast • 

The women staj^ at these, all silent, save 
When armoar crash’d or jingled, w'hile the day, 
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Descending, struck athwart the hall, and shot 
A flying splendour out ci brass and steel. 

That o^er the statues leapt from head to head. 
Now fired an angry Pallas on the helm. 

Now set a wrathful Dian’s moon on flame. 

And now and then an echo started up, 

And siiuddering fled from room to room, and died 
*Of fright in far apartments. 

Then the voice 

Of Ida sounded, issuing ordinance : 

And mo tiioy bore up the broad stairs, and thro' 
The lung-laid gallerias past a hundred doors 
To one deep chamber shut from sound, and due 
To languid limbs and bickness ; left mo in it; 

And others otherwhere they laid ; and all 

That afternoon a sou^id arose of hcKjf 

And chariot, many a maiden |mssing homo 

Till happier times ; but some werfe left of thc»e ^ 

Held sagost, and the ^reat lords out and in. 

From those two hosts that lay beside the walls, 
Walk'd at their will, riM everything was changed. 


Ask mo no more : the moon may draw the sea; 

The oloud may st^op from heaveiv and taka the shape. 
With fold to fold, of mountain ur of cape ; 

But O too fond, when have 1 aii8wtM''d thee 7 

Ask me no more. 

« 

Ask me no more : what answer should 1 give * 

■ I love not hollow cheek or faded eye: 

Yet. O my friend, 1 will not have thee die 1 
Ask mo no more, lest 1 should bid thee live ; 

Ask me n6' more. 

Ask me ho more: thy fate and mine are seal’d 
I strove against the stream and all in vain * 

Let the great river take me to the main : 

Mo more, dear love, for at a touch I yield ; 

* Ask me no more. 
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VII 

So was their sanctuary violated, , 

So their fair college turn’d to hospital; 

At first with all confusion : by and by 
Sweet order lived again with other laws : 

A kindlier influence reign’d; and everywhere 

Low voices with the ministering hand 

Hung round the sick : tho maidens came, they talk’d, 

They sang, they read : till she not fair, bc^gan 

To- gather light, and she that was, became 

Her former beautv treble; and to and fro 

With books, with flowers, with Angel offices, 

Like creatures native unto gracious act. 

And in their ow’n clear clement, •they moved. 

But sadness on the soul of Idailcll, 

And hatred of her weakness, blent with shame. 

Old studies fail’d ; seldom she spoke ; but oft 
Cloihb to the roofs, and gazed akone for hours 
On that disastrous leaguer, swarms of men 
Darkening her female field : voi^ was her use; 

And she as one that climbs a peak to gaze 
O’er land and main, ^d sees a great black cloud 
Drag inw'ard from the deeiJs, a wall of night, 

Blot out the slope of sea from verge to shore, 

And suck the Minding splendour frbm ilie sand. 

And quenching lake by lake and tarn by tarn * 
ExpungQ the w'orld : so fared she gazing there ; 

So blacken’d all lier world in socret, blank 

And waste it seem’d and vain; till down she camo, 

And found fair peace once more among the sick. 

• 

And twrilight dawn’d; and morn by morn the lark 
Shot up and shrill’d in flickering gyres, but* I 
Lay silent in the muffled cage of life : 

And twilight sgioom’d; and brooder-grown the bowers 
Drew the great night into themselves, and Heaven, 
Star after star, arose and fell; but I, • 

Deeper than those weird doubts could reacli me, lay 
Quite sunder’d from tho moving Universe, • 

Nor knew whatji^e vgu on me,* nor the hand 
That nursedsme/inore than infants in their sleep. 
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But Psyche tended florian: with her oft, 

Melissa came; for Blanche had gone, but left 
Her child among US', willing she should keep 
Court-favour: hero and there the small bright head, 
A light of healing, glanced about the couch. 

Or tiiro’ the parted silks the tender fao3 
Peep’d, shining in upon the w'oundod man 
^ With blush and smile, a medicine in themselves 
To wile the length from languorous hours, and draw 
The sting from pain ; nor seem’d it strange that soon 
He rose up whole, and those fair charities 
Join’d at her side; nor stranger seem’d that hearts 
So gentle, so employ’d, should close in love. 

Than when two dcwd|ops on the petal shako 
To the same sweet air, and tremble deeper down, 

And slip at once all-J[ragrant into one. 

Less prosperously the second suit obtain’d 
At first with Psyche. Not tho’ Blanche had sworn 
That after that dark ) 2 ight among the fields 
She needs must wed him for her own good name; 
Not tho’ ho built upon the babe restored; 

Nor tho’ she liked him, yielded she, but fear’d 
To incense the Head once more; 11 ill on a day 
When Cyril pleaded, Ida came bcliind 
Seen but of Psycho/, on her foot she hung 
A moment, and she heard, at which her face 
A little flush’d, and she past on ; but each * 

Assumed from thence a half-conrent involved • 

In stillness, plighted troth, and were at peace. 

« 

Nf)r only tht^se: Love in the sacred halls 
Held carnival at will, and 4ying struck 
With sliowers of random sweet on maid and man. 

Nor did hdr father cease to press my claim. 

Nor did mine omii now' reconciled; nor yet 
Did those twin brothers, risen again and*whole; 

Nor Arac, satiate with his victory. 

But 1 lay still* and with me oft she sat: 

Then ca^ne a change ; for sometimes 1 would ^satch 
Her hand in wild delirium, gripe it ha:^ 

And fling it like a viper off, and'shrislK ^ 
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* You are not Ida; * clasp it onoo again, 

And call her Ida, tho* I Imew her not. 

And call her sweet, as if in irony. 

And call f(er hard and cold which seem’d a truth: 
And still she fear’d that 1 should lose my mind, 
And often she •believed that I should die : 

Till out of long frustration of her care, 

And pensive tendance in the all-weary noons, 

And watches in the dead, the dark, when clocks 
Throbb’d thunder thro* the palace floors, or call’d 
On flying Time from all their silver tongues— 

And out of memories of her kindlier days. 

And sidelong glances at my father’s grief, 

And at the happy lovers heart jn heart— 

And out of hauntings of my spoken love, 

And lonely listenings to my mutter’d dream, 

And often feeling of the hclplcKs hands, 

And wordless broodjpgs on the wasted cheek— 
FrOln all a closer interest flouri^i’d up, 

Tenderness touch by touch, and* last, to these, 
Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning glacier ; ?frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 

But such as gather’d ^colour day by day. 

Last 1 \vok (4 sane, but wcllnigh close to death 
For weakness : it was evening : silent light 
8 Hept on the painted walls, wherein wer(j wrought* 
Two grand designs ; fpr on one side arose 
The women up in wild jrcivolt, and storm’d 
At the Oppian law. Titanic shapes, they crainm’d 
The forum, and lialf-crush’d among the rc;st 

dw'arf-like Cato cower’d# On the other side , 
Hortensia spoke against the tax ; behind, , 

A train of dames ; by axe and eagle sat, 

With all their foreheads draw^n in Roman scow’ls, 
And half th# t^rolfs-milk curdled in their veins, 
Tlie fierce triumvirs; and before them pauSed 
Hortensia, pleading: angry was^ her face. 

I sawitho forfliB : I knew not whore I w as ; 
They did but look like hollow ^lows; nor more 
Sweet Ida : to *palm she sat: the dew' 
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Dwelt in her eyes, and softer all her shape 

And rounder seem'd : 1 moved : 1 sigh’d: a touch 

Came round my wrist, and tears upon my hand: 

Then all for languor and self-pity ran 

Mine down my face, and with what life I had, 

And like a flower that cannot all unfoldT, 

So drench’d it is with tcnijwist, to the sun, 

■ Ycd-, as it may, turns toward him, 1 on her 
Fixt my faint eyes, and utter’d whisperingly : 

* If you bo, what I think you, some sweet dream, 
I would but ask you to fulfil yourself : 

But if you be that Ida whom I know, 

I ask you nothing : only, if a dream, 

Sweet dream, bo perfect. 1 shall die to-night. 

Stoop down and seen\. to kiss me ere 1 die.’ 

I could no more, but lay like one in trance, 

That hoars his burial talk’d of by‘ his friends, * 
And cannot speak, nof,.movo, nor make one sign, 
Rut lies and dreads his doom. She turn’d ; she paused 
She stoop’d ; and out «of languor leapt a cry; 

Leapt fiery Passion from the brinks of death ; 

And 1 believed that in the living) world 
My spirit clostMi Avith Ida's at the lips ; 

Till back I fell, and from mine arms she..rose 
Glowing all over nonie sliamo; and all 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

Aiid left her woman, lovili r in her mood * 

Than in her mould that other, .when she came 
Froni barren deeps to conquer all with love ; 

And down the streaming crystal dropt; and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple islaiid-sidcs. 

Naked, a dpuble light in air and wave, 

To meet her Grtices, where they deck’d lior out 
For worship without end; nor end of mine, 
Stateliest, for thee! but mute she glidc^l^orth, 

Nor glanced behind her, and I sank and slept, 

Fill’d thro’ and thro' AVith Love, a happy deep. 

Deep in the night I Avoko : she, nesilr me, h^d 
A volume of the Poets of her lan<|: ^ 

There to herself, all in low tones, she Ireadiv 
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* Now sleeps the oiinisoii petal, now the white; 

Nor waves the cypress In the palace walk $ 

Nor winks the gold tin in the porphyry font: 

The fire<11y wakens: waken thou with me. 

Now droops the milkwhite peacock like a ghost. 

And like a ghest she glimmers on to me. 

Now lies the earth all Danac to the stars. 

And alt thy heart lies open unto mo. 

Now slides the silent meteor on. and leaves 
A shinipg furrow, as thy thouglits in mo. 

*Now folds the lily all her sweetness up. 

And slips into the nosom of the lake: 

So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be lost in me.’ « 

I heard her turn the page; shc^found a small 
Sweet Idyl, and once more, a.s low, she read : 

'Come down, O mftid, from yonder mountain height: 
What pleasure lives in height (tlic skc'phcid sang) 

In height and cold, the splendour of Die hills ? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 
To glide a sunbeam by the blasted l^iiie. 

To sit a star upon the sparkling spire ; 

And come, for Love is^f the valic}'. come, 

For Love is of the valley, como thou down 
And find him; by the nappy threshold, he. 

Or hand in hemd with Plenty in the ma4ze, 

Or red with spirted purple of (he vats. 

Or foxliko in the vine ; nor cares to walk 
With peath and Morning on the silver horns. 

Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine. 

Nor find him dropt uporw the firths of icc, 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 

But follow ; let the torrent <^noe thee down 
To find him in the valley; let the wild 
Lean-headed Eagles yelp alone, and leave 
The monstrous Iwlges there to slope, and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke. 

That like a l^ryken purpose waste in air: 

8o waste not thou ; hut come ; for all the vales « 
Await thee; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee; the children call, and 1 
Thy shepherd and sweet is every sound, 

SweetAr thy voioe, but every sound is sweet; 

Myriads of rivgkts hurrying thro* ^he lawn. 

The moan of dl^es in*immeniorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees.’ 
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So she low-toned; while with shut eyes 1 lay 
Listening ; then look'd. Pale was the perfect face ; 
The bosom with long sighs labour’d; and xpeek 
Seem’d the full lips, and mild the luminous eyes, 

And the voice trembled and the hand. She said 
Brokenly, that she knew it, she had fail'd 
In sweet humility ; had fail’d in all; 

. That all her labour was but as a block 
Left in the quarry; but she still w'oro loath, 

She still M'ero loath to yield herself to one 
That wholly scorn’d to help their equal rights 
Against the sons of men, and barbarous laws. 

Slie pray’d mo not to judge their cause from her 
That wrong’d it, sought far less for truth than powo# 
In knowledge : sometlring wild w'ithin her breast, 

A greater than all knowledge, boat her down. 

And she had nursed me there from week to week : 
Much had she learnt in little time* In part 
It was ill counsel had misled the mrl 
To V(‘X true hearts : yet w'as she but a girl— 

* Ah fool, and made myself a Queen of farce ! 

When comes another such ? never, 1 think, 

Till the Sun drop dead from thq signs.’ 

Her voice 

Choked, and her forehead sank upon her hands, 

And her groat hoai*t thro’ all the faultful Past 
Werti» sorrow'ing in a pause I dared not break; 

Till notice of a change in the dark world , 

Was lispt about the acacias, and a bird, 

Th{^> early w'oko to food her little ones, 

Sent from a dewy breast a cry for light: 

She moved, and at her feet ^the volume fell. 

« 

* Blame 'wiot thyself too much,* I said, ' nor blame 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws; 

These were the rough ways of the worlfj till now. 
Henceforth thou hast a helper, me, that slbow 
The woman’s cay so is, man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free: 

For she«that out of l^the scales with^man i 
The shining steps of N|kture, slxares a^h man 
His nights, his days, moves with'him^ ^ne goal, 
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Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 

If &e be small, slight-natured, miserable, 

How shajj men grow ? but work no more alone ! 

Our place is much: as tar as in us lies 
We two will serve them both in aiding her— 

\Vi]l clear away the parasitic forms 

That seem to keep her up but drag her down— 

Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her—^let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to livd and learn and bo 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undovelopt man, 

But diverse : could w'o make her as the man, 

'Sw'eot Love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difmrence. 

Yet in the long years liker mus^ they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetncfs and in moral height, 

NAr lose the wrestling thews th%t throw' the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in*chi1dward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself (o man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summM in all their pow'ers. 
Dispensing h&rvest, sow'ing the Tobo, 

•Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distingt in individualities. 

But like each other bv’n as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 

Then reign the world's ^eat bridals, chaste and calm ; 
Then springs the crownii^ race of humankind. 

May these things bo !' 

Sigliing she spoke * 1 fear 

They will not.*- 

« % * Dear, but let us type them now 

In our own lives, and this proud w'atchword rest 
Of equal; seeing either sex aWno , 

Is hfuf itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor e^ual, no# unequal; each fulfils « 

* Defect in each. an<^ always fought in thought. 
Purpose UP pOjpoee, will in will, they grow% 
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Tlie single pure and perfect animal, 

The two-coll’d heart Beating, with one full stroke. 
Life.’ 

And again sighing she spoke ; * A dream 
That once was mine ! what woman taught you this ? * 

r 

‘ Alone,’ I said, ‘ from earlier than I know. 
Immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world, 

1 loved the W'oman ; he, that doth not, lives 
A drowning life, besotted in sweet self. 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death. 

Or keeps his wing’d affections dipt with crime : 

Yet was there one thro* whom I loved her, one 
Not learned, save in gractious household w'ays. 

Not perfect, nay, buC full of tender wants, 

No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In Angol instincts, ’breathing Paradise, 

Interpreter betw'een the Gods and men, 

Who look’d all native to her place, and yet 
On tiptoe seem’d to\touch upon a sphere 
Too gross to tread, and all male minds perforce 
Sway’d to her from tfieir orbits as they moved, 

And girdled her with music. Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in \vomankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and tho* lie trip and fall 
HCfshall not blind his soul with clay.* 

‘ But I,’ 

Said Ida, tremulously, ‘ so all anlike— 

It seems you love to cheat ^'ourself with words : 

This motlier is your model. I have heard 

Of your strange doubts : they well might bo : I seem 

A mockery to my own sclft Never, Prince ; 

You cannot love me.’ 

‘ Nay but thee ’ I said 
‘ From yearlong poring on thy picturc<} jyes. 

Ere seen 7 loved, and loved thee seen, and saw 
Thee w'oman thro’ tI\o crust of iron moods 
That mask’d thee from men’s reverence up, and forced 
Sw'eet love on pranks of saucy boyhtSod: no|r, 

Giv’n Back to life, to life indeed, thro* thee. 

Indeed I love: the new day cohies, Ske ^ght 
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Dearer for night, as dearer thou for faults 
Lived over: lift thine eyes; my doubts are dead. 
My haunting sense of hollow shows: the change, 
Tins truthful chango in thee has kill'd it. Dear, 
Look up, and lot thy nature strike on mine, 

Like yonder morning on the Wind half-world; 
Approach and fear not; breathe upon my brows ; 
In that line air 1 tremble, all tJio past 
Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and this 
Is morn to more, and all the rich to-come 
Reels, as the golden Autumn woodland 
Athwart the smoke of burning wot^ds. Forgive mo, 
I waste my heart in signs : l(?t be. My bride. 

My wife, my life. O wo will walk this world, 
Yoked in all exorcise of noble bnd, 

And 80 thro' those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee ; come, 
Yield thyself up : my hop(;s and thine are one : 
Aocomplish thou my manhood and thyself; 

Lay thy sweet hands in mino ^nd trust to me.' 


CONCLUSION 

So closed our tale, of which I give you all 
The random pchomo as wildly as it rose : 

The w'ords are mostly mine; for when wo erased 
^here came a minute's pause, and Walter said, * 

‘ I wish she had not* yielded ! ’ then to me, 

‘ What, if you drest it. up poetically 1' 

So pray'd the men, the women : I gave assent; . 
Yet how to bind the scatter’d scheme of seven 
Together in one sheaf ? AVhat style could suil» ? 
The men required that I should give throughout 
The sort of mock-heroic gigantesque, 

With which we banter'd little Lilia first : 

The womerf-^and perhaps they felt their power. 
For something in the ballads which they sang, 

Or in their silent influence as they sat, 

Had eyer seenVd to wTcstlo with burlesque, 

And dft>ve us, last, to quite a solemn close--* 
They hated l^ter,* wish'd for somctliing real, 
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A gallant fight, a noble princess—^why 
Not make her true-heroic—^truc-sublime ? 

Or all, they said, as earnest as the close ? ^ 

Which yet with such a framework scarce could be. 
Then rose a little feud betwixt the two, 

Betwixt the mockers and the realists 

And I, betwixt them both, to please them both, 

And yet to give the story os it rose, 

1 moved as in a strange diagonal. 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor them. 

But Lilia pleased me, for she took no part 
In our dispute : the sequel of the tale 
Hod touch’d her; aqd she sat, she pluck’d the grass, 
Siio flung it from her, thinking : last, sho fixt 
A showery glance upon her aunt, and said, 

* You—tell us what we are ’ who might have told, 
For sho was crarnm’d with theorifjs out of books. 

But that there rose a shout: tlio gates were closed 
At sunset, and the erbwd w'ere swarming now, 

To take their leave, about the garden rails. 

So I and some went out to these : w'e climb’d 
The slope to Vivian-place, and burning saw 
Tho happy valleys, half in light, and half 
Far-shadowing from the west, a land of peace; 

Grey halls alone among their massive groves ; 

Trim hamlets ; here and there a rustic tower ^ 
Hnlf-hist in belts of hop and bfeadths of wheat; 

Tho shinjmering glimpses of a* stream ; the seas ; 

A red sail, or a white; and far beyond, 

Imagined more than seen, ^lo skirts of France. 

* Look there, a garden 1 ’ said my college frimd. 
The Tory member’s elder son, ‘ and there! 

God bless the narrow sea which keeps off, 

And kcep^. our Britain, whole within herself, 

A nation yet, the rule^ and the ruled— 

Some sense of duty, something of a faith, 

Some reverence for the laws ourselves%ave m^e. 
Some patient force to change them when we will, 
Some civic manliood firm againsif the^^^— 
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But ycmder, whiff t thearo comes a sudden heat, 

The gravest citizen seems to lose his head. 

The king is scared, the soldihr will not fight, 

The little *hoys begin to shoot and stab, 

A kingdom topples over with a slirick 
Like an old w^man, and down rolls the world 
In mock heroics stranger than our own ; 

Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 
No graver than a schoolboys’ barring out; 

Too comic for the solemn things they are, 

Too solemn for the comic touoiies in them, 

Like our wild Princess with as wise a dream 
As some of theirs—God bless the narrow seas ! 

I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad.* 

* Hav^e patience,’ I replied, * ourselves aixf full 
Of socual wTong ; and maybe wiliest dreams 
Are but the n^)dful preludes of the tnith : 

For me, the gonial day, the happy crowd, 

The*sport half-science, fill me wM,h a faith. 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet. in the go-cart. Patience ! Qive it time 
To learn it^f limbs : there is a liand that guides.* 

In such discourse gain’d the garden rails, 

And there we saw Sir Walter wlierc he stood, 
Before a towe» of crimson holly-oalv, 

Among six boys, head under head, and look’d 
No little lily-handed Baronet he, 

A great *broad-shoulderld gttnial Englishman, 

A lord of fat prizc^-oxen and of sheep, 

A raiser of huge melons and of pine, 

A patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano abd on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none; 

Fair-hair’d and redder than a windy morn; 

Now shaking hands with him, now him, of those 
That stood tlfe^nearest—now address’d to sjiecch— 
Who spoke few words and pithy^ such^ as (dosed 
Welcome, farcAvell, and welcome for the year 
To folloi^: a sheut rose again, and made , 

The long^line of the approaching rookery swerve 
From the eb^.^flad shook the Branches of the deer 
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From nlope to slope thro* distant ferns, and rang 
Beyond the bourn of sunspt; O, a shout 
More joyful than the city-roar that hails 
Premier or king! Why should not these gr^t Sirs 
Give up their parks some dozen limes a yisar 
To let the people breathe ? So thrice they cried 
I likewise, and in groups they stream’d away. 

But wo went back to the Abbey, and sat on, • 

So much the gatliering darkness charm’d : we sat 
But spoke not, rapt in nameless reverie, 

Perchance upon the future man : the walls 
Blacken’d abc»ut us, bats wheel’d, and owls whoop’d. 
And gradually the powers of the night, 

That range above the n*egion ci the wind. 

Deepening the courts of twilight broke them up 
Thro* all the silent spaces of the worlds, 

Beyond all thought into the Heaven of Heavens. 

If 

Last little Lilia, risipg quietly, 

Disrobed the glimmcriiig statue of Sir Ralph 

From those rich silks, and home well-pleased we went. 


TO — 

AFTER BEADING A LIFE. AND LETTERS 

[First published in Examiner, Mar. 24, 1849.] 

* Cursed bo be that my bones.' 

Ekukesfxiarp'a 

You might have W'on tlie Poet’s name. 

If such be worth the wirming now. 
And gain’d a laurel for your brow 
Of sounder leaf than I can claim; 

But you have made the W'iser c|ioico, 

A life that moves to gracious ends . ^ 
•Thro* troops of unrecording friends, 

A deedful life, a silent voice : ^ 
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And you have missed the irreverent doom 
Of those that \i'ear the Poc^t's crown : 
Hereafter, neither knave nor clown 
Shall hold their orgies at your tomb. 

For. now* the Poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music as of old, 

But round him ere lie scarce bo cold 
Begins the scandal and tlio cry : 

‘ Proclaim the faulte lie would not show : 
Break lock and seal : betray the trust: 
Keep nothing sacreil : 'tis but just 
TIic many-headed beast should know/ 

Ah shameless ! for ho did* but sing 

A song that pleased us from its worth ; 

No public? life was his oi? earth, 

No blazon’d statesman he, nor king. 

He gave the people of his* best : 

His w'orst he kept, his T>e8t he gave. 

My Shakespeare’s curse ^on clown and knave 
Who will not lot hia aslies rest ! 

W’ho make it w?cm more sweet tci bo 
The little life of bank and bric?r. 

The bird that pipes his loijc desire 
And dies unheard within his tree, 

TJian he that warblc*s long and loud 
And drops at* Glory’s temple-gates. 

For whom the varrion-vulture waits 
To tear his heart before tho crowd ! 
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OBIIT MDCCCXXXIII 

(First published 1850.] 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Wliom we, that liave not seen thy face 
By faith, and faitli alone, embrace, 
Believing where w<^ cannot prove ; 

Thine are these orbs of liglxt and shade ; 
Thou madcst ^Lifo in man and brute ; 
Tliou madeat Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which tliou hast; made. 

c 

Thou wilt not loav^ us in the dust : 

Thou madcst tpan, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him : tl^ou art just. 

Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest/ holiest manhood, thou : 

. Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 

ft 

Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee. 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

We have but faith : we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it Oiimcs frometkee, 
A beam^in darkness : lot it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more. 
But more of reverence in us dwell; • 
That mind and soul, according weH^ 
May make one musib as before; < 
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But vaster. We are fools and sliglit; 

We mock thee when we do not fear : 
But hel]p thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Hel^ thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 

Forgive ,what seem'd my sin in mo; 

What seem'd my worth since I began; 
For merit lives from man to jmun, 

And not from man, O Lord, to then). 

Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom 1 found so fair. 

1 trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to bo loved. 

Forgive these wild and u'dndering cries. 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 

Forgive them where they fail in truth. 
And in thy wisdom make mo wise. 

184^. 
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I HELD it truth, with liim who sings 
To ono clcifcr liarp in divers toiKis, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their d(‘ad selves to higher things. 

iJiit who shall so foroc;ast the years 

And find in loss a gain to inateh ? 

Or reach a hand tliro' time to catch 
The far-i>lf interest of tears ? 

Lot Love clasp**Grief lest both bo drown’d. 
Let darkness keep her mvon gloss : 

Ah, sweeter to bo drunk with loss. 

To dance with dpath, to beat the ground, 

Than that the vector Hours slnmld scorn 
Tlie long result of love, and boast, 

* Behold the man ihat^joved and lost. 
But all he was is overworn.’ 


Old V^cw, which graspest ^t the stones 
• That name the under-lying dead, 
Thy fibrins net the drc^ainless head, 
Tliy roofs are wrapt ^bout the bones. 

The ^seasons bring the flower again, 

And bring tlio firstling to the dock ; 
And in the dusk of thee, tiio clock 
Beats out the little lives of mcn.^' ^ 

O not for'thee ^the glow, the bloom, 
Who chan^est not in any g;»le. 

Nor branding summer suns avail ^ 
To touch thy thvmsand years gloom : 
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And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 

Sick lor thy stubborn hardihood, 

I seem to fail from out niy blood 
And*grow incorporate into thee. 


O Sorrow, cruel fellowship, 

O Priestess in tlic vaults of Dcatli, 
O sweet and bitter in a breatli. 
What whispers from thy lying lip ? 

* The stars,’ she whispers, ‘ blindly run ; 

A web is wov’n aeross the sky ; 
From out waste plaec*^ comes a cry, 
And murmurs from the dying sun : 

• 

* And all the phantom, Nature, stands-- 

With all Vic niusi(‘ in her tone, 

A hollow echo of my — 

A hollow form with empty hands.* 

And shall 1 take a thing %o blind, 

Kmbrace Jier as my natural go(xl ; 
Or erush hbr, like a vice of blood, 
Upon the threshold of the mind ? 


IV 

T^b Sleep I givi^ my powers away ; 

My will is bondsman to tlie dark ; 

I sit within a helmless bark. 

And with my licart^I muse and say : 

O heart, how fares it with theo now\ 

That thou should'st fail from ihy desire, 

liVh^ scarcely darest to inquire), 

* WhaC IS it makes me beat so low V ’ 

* 

Something it is which ihdU hast lost, 

I Somee pleasure from thine early years. 
Break, thou deep vase of cliilling teftrs, 
That^pri$^ hatk shaken iato frost! 
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Such clouds of nameless trouble cross 
AH night below the darken^ eyes; 

With morning wakes the will, and^ cries, 
* Thou shalt not bo the fool of loss.* 


V 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 

To put in words the grief I feel; 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measured language lies ; 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me o’er, 

Like coarsest clothes agdinst the cold ; 
But that lai^o grief which these enfold 
la given in outline and no more. 


One writes, that ‘ Other friends remain,’ 
That ‘ Loss is common to the race *— 
And common is the commonplace, 

' And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

ff 

That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more : 

Too common ! Never morning wore 
To evening, but some dic^art did break. 

O father, wheresoe’er thou be, 

Who plcdgest now thy gallant son; 

A shot, ere half thy taught beMione, 
Hath "Still’d the life that beat from th^. > 
» * 

O mother, praying God will save 

, Thy sailor,—while thy head fc bow’di 
His heavy-shqtted hamipock-^hroud 
Drops in his vast and wandoring'^ra\ 
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Yo know no more than 1 who wrought 
At that Jast hour to please him wtjll; 
Who mused on all 1 had to tell. 

And 'Something uTitten, something thought; 

Expecting still his advent home; 

And ever met him on his way 
With wi;$hes, thinking, * here? to-day,’ 

Or ‘ here to-morrow will lie come.’ 

O somewhere, meek uncunseious dove, 

That sittest ranging golden hair ; 

And glad to find thys<‘lf so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love I 

For now her father’s ehimney glows 
III expectation of a guest ; 

And thinking * this Mill please him best,’ 
She takes a riband or a rose; 

For he will see them on to-^iight; 

And with the thought her colour burns; 
And, having left tiie glass, she turns 
‘Once more to sc^t a ringlet I'ight; 

And, even whem ^he turn’d, the curse 
Had fallen, and Iut future Lord 
Wits drown’d in passing thro* the ford. 
Or kill’d in falling from his horse. 

O what to her shall be the end ? 

* And wliat to^me remains of gotxi ? 

To her, perpetual maidenhood, 

And unto me no S(;ci>nd friend. 


VII 

Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long unlovely street, 

DooJsf where my heart Mas used to beat 
So quickly, w'aiting for a hand, 

ih 

A hand that can be <‘lasp’d no more— 

JBehold 'hcie, for I cannot slec^p, • 

And like a guilty thing^l creep 
At eari>^t**iliomi'ng to the door. 

M 
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He is not here; but far away 

Tlio noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro* the drizzling rain 
On tiie bald street breaks the blank day. 


VIII 

A happy lover who has emne 

To Jo<ik on her that loves him 

Who ’lights and rings the gateway bell. 

And learns her gone and far from home ; 

He saddens, all the magic light 

Dies off at <|nee from bower and hall. 
And all tiie pla<;e is dark, and all 

The chambers (;mptied of delight : 

So find I every pleasant spot 

In which we two were \(?ont to meet, 
The field, llie clminber and tlie street. 

For ail is dark where thou art not. 

* 

Yet as that oilier, wandering Ihtiie 

In those deserted walk^i, may find 
A flower beat with rain and wind. 

Which once she foster’d up with care ; 

‘ So seems it in my deep n'gret, 

O my forsaken heart, with thee 
And this poor flowed of pcK*sy 

Which little cared for fades not yet. 

Ihit since it pleased a vanish’d eye, 

1 go to plant it on his tomb. 

'I’hat if it can it there may bloom. 

Or dying, there at least may die. 


IX 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
, Sailcst the placid ocean*plainfi ^ 

With my lost^, Arthur’s loved remains. 
Spread thy full wings, and Vaft^inHvT^’^i’* 
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So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Thro’* prosperous Hoods his holy urn. 

All night no ruder air pery)lex 

Tliy sliding keel, till IMuisphor, bright 
As our ^re love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimm^ on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all your lights around, above ; 

Sleep, gentle heavens, hefore thc‘ prow ; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as lie shiops now, 
My friend, the brother of my love ; 

My Arthur, whom I shall n^t see 

Till all my widow’d lae.e be run ; 
l>e^r as the mother to Ike son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 


X 

hear the noise about thy ^kccl; 

I hesar the b<ll struck in the night; 

I see the cabin*window bright; 

I SCO the sailor the wheel. 

Thou bring’st the sailor to his wife. 

And trav<*ird incTi fnim foreign lands ; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 

And, thy dark freight, a vanisli’d life. 

So bring him : we have idle dreams : 

This look of quiet Hatters thus 
Our home-bred fa^neics : O to us. 

The fools of habit, swee^ter seems 

To rest beneath the clover sod. 

That takes the sunshine and the rains. 
Or wltore the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God; 

Tlian if with thee the roaring wefls 

|Shou]d gulf him fathom-deep in brines 
And hands so often clasp’d in mine, 
Should ^ose iivith* tangle and with shells. 
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XI 

Calm iH tho morn without a sound, 

Calm os to suit a calmer grief, 

Arul only thro* the faded leaf, 

The chestnut pattering to tho ground: 

Oilni and deep peace on this hljgli wold, 

And on these dews that drench the furze. 
And all the silvery gossamers 
Til at twinkle into green and gold : 

Calm and still light on yon great plain 

That sweefw with all its autumn bowers. 
And crowded farms and lessening towers. 
To mingle with^. the bounding main : 

Calm and diH‘p peace in this wide air, 

Tlicso leaves that retldcA to the fall; , 

And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair : 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 

And waves tliat sway Jhemsclves in rest. 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves but witli tlic heavnng deep. 


xn 

c 

Lo, as a dove when up she springs 

To bear thro’ Hmven a tale of woe, 
Some dolorous niess»ge knit below 
The wild pulsation of*iier wings; 

Like'her I go ; I cannot stay ; 

1 leave this mortal ark behind, 

A weight of nerves without ^mind, 

And leave the cliffs, and hivste away 
« ‘ 

O’er oeean-niiiTors roundt'd lai^e, 

. And reach the glo>v of soutliern skij^a, 
And see the ;sails at distance rise. 

And linger weeping on the Vnar;^* ^ 
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And saying ; * Comes he thus, my friend ? 
Is this the? end of all my care ? ’ 

^nd circle moaning in the air : 

‘ Is this the end ? Is this the end ? * 

And.forward dart again, and play 

About the prow, and back return 
To where the body sits, and learn 
That I liavc been an hour away. 


xni 

• ^ » 
Tears of the widower, when he sees 

A late-lost form t hat .slaeii reveals, ’ 

And moves his doubtful arms, and fends 

Her place is empty, fall like Abese; 

Which weep a Ipss for i‘v<t new, 

» A void where licart on Jieart rept>scd ; 

And, where warm handj^liave prest and closed, 
Silence, till 1 bo sibnt too. 

• 

Wliich weep the comrade* of my choice. 

An awful Ihwight, a life removed, 

The human-hearted man I lov<d, 

A Spirit, pot a br€?athing voice^ 

Como Time, and teach me, many years, 

,I do not suffer in a dream ; 

For now so «l*range do thc“So things seem, 

Mine eyes have letsuro for their tears ; 

My fancies time to rise on wing, 

And glaiiec about* the approat^hing sailft, 

As the’ they brought but merehautw’ bales. 
And not the burthen that tht'y bring. 


xrv 

• » 

If one should bring me this report, 

iThat thou hadst touch’d the land to-day. 
And I went down unto the qvay, 

And found rtiee lying in the pf>rt; 
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And standing, muffled round with woe. 
Should see thy passengers in rank 
Come stepping lightly down the pU^k, 
And beckoning unto those they know; 

And.if along with these should come 
The man I held as half-divine ; 

8 ii(}uld strike a sudden hand in mine. 
And ask a thousand things of home; 

And I should tell him all my pain. 

And how rny life had drooi>’d of late. 
And lie should sorrow o*er my state 
And marvel what possess’d my brain ; 

And T p<^rreived no touch <»f change, 

No hint of death in all his frame. 

But found Him all in all the same, 

I should not feel it to bt* strange. 

*• XV 

To-night the winds b<*gin to rise 

And roar froni ytmtlcr dropping day : 
Tlio l ist red leaf is whirl’d away, 

'Pile rooks are blown about She skies ; 


The forest crack’d, the waters curl’df 
The cattle huddled on the lea ; 

And wildly dash’d on touer and tree 
'PIk' suiibeani strikes along,,the world : * 


And but for fancies, whicli aver 

That all thy motions gently pass 
Athwart a plane oj molten glass, 

I searee could brook the strain and stir 


That makes the barren branches loud : 
And but for fear it is not so. 

The wild unrest that lives in 
Would dote and porc^ on yonder cloud 


That rises upward always higher, 

* And onward drags a labour!^ breai^C, 
And topples ipound the dreaiy west, 

A looming bastion fringed ^^ith fite. 
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XVI 

Wliat words arc these have fnll*n from me ? 
Obin calm despair and wild unrest 
Be tenants of a single breast, 

Or sorrow^ such a cliangeling be ? 

Or di»th she only seem to take 

Tlic touch of change in calm or storm ; 
But kn<»w8 no more of transient form 
In her deep stdf, than some* dead lake 

That holds the shadow of a lark 

Hung in the shadow of a heaven ? 

Or has the sli(M;k, so h^mhly givcif, 
Confused me like the unhappy bark 

• 

That strikes by night a craggy slielf, 

And staggc»is blindly ert? she sink ? 

* And stunn'd me from power to tliink 
And all my know ledge of ntyself ; 

*And made me that deliii<»iis* man 

Whose fancy fuses < Id and new, 

And flashes ihto fa,ls<* and true, 

And mingles all without a plan ? 


XVII 

Thou comost, muc^i, w(‘pt for : such a breeze 
CmniMdl’d thy i-anvas, and my praver 
W as n.s th<i wJiisfJt'ir of an air 

To breathe thee over doiicly seas. 

For I in spirit saw thee move 

Thro’ circles of the bemnding sky, 
VVeek«after week : the days gc» hy : 

Come quick,' thou bringest all I love. 

• • 

Henceforth, wherever thou may’st roam, 
iMy bledking, like a line of light, 

Is on the waters day and night. 

And lik# a tKiaoon guards thee home. 
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So may whatever tempest mars 

Mid-(x;ean, spare ttiec, saertHi bark; 
And balmy drops in summer dark ^ 
Slide from the bosom of the stars. 

So kind an office hath been done» ■ 

Sucli precious rt'lics brought by thee; 
TItc dust of him 1 shell not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run. 


XVIII 

*Tis w'cll; ’tis something ; we may stand 
Where ho in^Kiiglish 4'arth is laid. 

And from his ashes may bo made 

_ 

The violent of hir native land. 

’Tis little ; but it looks in trjith 

As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familktr names to rest 

And in tlie places of his youth. 

• 

Come then, pure hands, and bear the head 
Tliat sleeps or wears tlnr mask of sleep. 
And come, whatever lov<\s to weep. 

And hear the ritual of the dead. 

*Ah yet, ev’n yet, if this niiglit be, 

I, falling on his faithful hetirt, , 

Would breathing thro’^his lips impart 

The life that almost dies in me ; 

That dies not, but endures with pain, 

And slowly forms the firmer mind. 
Treasuring the look it cannot find, 

The woi'ds that aro not heard again. 


, xrx 

f • 

The Danube to the Severn gave 

* The darken’d heart tliat beat no md’e 
They laid him by the pleasant shore, 
And in the hearing A the wave.* % 
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There t\iice a day the Severn fills; 

The salt soa-w'ater passes by^ 

And Imshes half the babbling Wye, 
And Snakes a silence in the hills. 

The Wye, is hush'd nor moved along, 

And hush’d iny deopt'st grief of all, 
When fill'd with tears that cannot fall, 
I brim with sorrow drowning song. 

The tide flows do\^'n, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls; 

My deeper anguish also falls. 

And 1 can speak a little then. 


XX 

The lesser griefs that may be said, 

That breatlie a thousalid tender vows, 
. Arc but as servants in^a house 
Where lies the master newly dead; 

Wlio speak their*feeling as it is, 

And weep the fullness from the mind *. 
‘ It <^ill be hard,’ they say, ‘ to find 
Another service such as this.’ 

My lighter moodfe^are like to these, 

That out of words a comfort win ; 

But there are other griefs within, 

And tears tliat at their fountain freeze; 

For by the hearth the cliildren sit, , 

Cold in that atmosphere of D^th, 

And ^oarce endure to draw the breath, 
Or like ^ noiseless phantoms flit: 

But open converse is there* none? 

. So mu$li the vital spirits sink 
* To see the vacant chair, and think, 

* How good^! ho^' kind ! tfnd he is gone.’ 

^ M3 
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XXI 

1 sing to him that restn below, 

And, since the grasses round mo w%ve, 

1 take tlio grassts <»f the grave, 

And make ilicm wiioroon to blow. 

1 

The traveller hoars me now and then, 

And sometimes harshly will ho speak ; 
‘This follow would make weakness weak. 
And moll the waxoii hoarts of men.' 

Atiothor answers, ‘ Lot him bo. 

He loves to make parade of* j>ain. 

That with hi^ piping h<i may gain 
TJio praise that eomes lo cfniNtancy.’ 

A third is wrotli, ‘ Is this an. hour 
For privates 8f>rrow’s barrpn song, 

When more ^md more, the |)eoplo throng » 
The chairs and tlfrones of < ivil power ? 

‘ A time to siekcfi and lo swoon, 

Wlien S(ncnee reaches forth lier arms 
'Fo feel from wtjrld to ^roi’ld, and ehaims 
Her secret from the latest moon ? ' 

t . . r 

«Behold, ye speak an idle thing : 

Yo never knew the sacued dust : 

I do but sing b<' 0 ause ,I must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing : 

And one is glad ; her note is Kay, 

For now' her littlb«ones have ranged ; 

4iid one is sad ; her note is changed, 
Because her brood is stol’n away. 


xxii 

The path by which we twain did go. 

, Which led by tracts that pleased Ui^ well, 
Thro' four 8^\eet years arose and fefi, 
From dower to flower, from* snow tc\ snow : 
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And we with singing clieer’d the way, 

And, crown'd with ail tlie season lent, 

IJrom April on to April went. 

And glad at heart from May to May : 

But wher<j tli^ path we walk’d began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

As we descended follcming Hope. 

There sat the Shadow fear'd of man ; 

Who broke our fair cornpinicmship. 

And spread liis mantle dark and cold. 

And wrapt thee formless in the fold. 

And dull'd the murmur <*n thy lip. 

And boro thee whei’e I rtould not soo 
Nor follow, tlio’ I A\alk yi liaste, 

And think, that somewhere in the waste 
The Shadow sitg and waits for mo. 

XXIll 

.Now, 8omctimo.s in my sorrrpv shut, 

Or breaking into song by fits. 

Alone, alone,,to where lie sits, 

Tlie Shadow' cloak’d from head to foot, 

Who keeps the keys < f all the xitocmIs, 

1 wander, oft(‘n falling lame, 

And looking hack to whence 1 came. 

Or t>n to where tkc pathway leads ; 

And crying, How’ cfianged from where it ran . 
Thro’ lands where not a leaf was dumb ; 

But all the lavisl% hills w'^uld hum 
Tiie murmur of a happy Pan : 

When each by turns was guide to each, 

And Fancy light from Fanc^y caught, 
And*Tliought leapt out to wcmI with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itseljf witlji Speech ; 

And all we jnet was fair and gocid, 

And all was good that Time could brihg, 
And all the yecrct of the Spring 
Moved ifi thb chambers of the blood; 
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And many an old philosophy 

On Argive heights divinely sang. 

And round us all the thicket rang , 

To many a flute of Arcady. 

XXIV 

And was tlie day of my delight 
As pure and p(*rfect as I say ? 

The very source and fount of Day 
Is dash'd with wandering isles of night. 

If all was good and fair we met, 

This eartli h^d been the Paradise 
It never look’d tt» human eyes 
Since Adam left, his garden yet. 

And is it that the ha/.c of grjef 

Makes former gladne^^ loom so great ? 
The lowness tif tlie present state, 

That sets the past in this relief V 

Cl 

Or that the |>ast will always win 
A glory fnjiii its being “far; 

And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, .when we moved therein ? 


XXV ^ 

I know tliat thi.s was Li£^‘,—the track 
Whereon w ith equal feet we fared ; 

And then, as now', the day prepared 
Tiio daily burdfen for t8ie back. 

t 

But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air; 

I loved the weiglit I had to 
Because it needed help of Love : 

t ■ 

Xor eould I weary, heart or lin^, 

' When mighty Love would cleave mitwj/an 
Tlie lading ^ a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him.* \ 
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XXVI 

Still onward winds the di'eary way; 

I with it; for I long to prove 
No lapse of moons can canker Love, 
Whatever^ fickle tongues may say. 

And if that eye w’hich watches guilt 

And goodness, and hath power to see 
Within the green the mouldered tree, 
And towers fall’ti as soon as built— 

Oh, if indeed that eye foresee 
Or see (in Him is no before) 

In more of life true lifp no inoio • 
And Love the indificrcnce to be, 

Then might I find, ere yet the morn 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, 

That Shadow waiting ^^ith the keys, 
To shroud me from my proper scorn. 


XXVTI 

I envy not in any moods 

Tho^*aptive void of noble rage. 

The linnet born within the cage, 

That never knew the summer woods : 

• 

1 envy not the £east that takes 

His licence in the field of time. 
Unfetter’d bv the sc^tise of crime. 

To w'hom a conscienio never wakes; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest. • 
The heart that never plighted troth 
atagnates in the weeds of sloth ; 
Nor any want-begotten rest. 

• • 

1 hold it true, what e’er befall; 

, • I feel when I sorrow' most ; 

*Ti8 better to have Iqved and lost 
Than jievet to liave loved at all. 
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The time draws ncsar the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid ; the night is stdi i 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer eaeh other in the mist. 

Four voices of four hamlets round, 

From far and near, on rntuid and moor, 
Swell out and fail, as ii a door 
VV^^rc shut between me and the sound : 

Kaeh voice frmr changes on the wind, 

Tiiat now dilate, and jn)w de<Tcase, 
Peace and gopdwill, }j;ouduill and peace. 
Peace and gocxlwilt, ti) all mankind. 

( 

'Hiis year I slept and woke with piin, 
i almost wish’d no morc«to wake, 

And that my* hold on life would bujak 
Before I heard thAsc bells again : 

But they my troAbled s])irit rule. 

For tliey eon troll’d me when a boy ; 
They bring me sorrow tbuch’d with joy. 
The merry merry bolls of Yule. 


XXIX 

f 

With such compelling caiiso to grieve 
As daily vexes household peace. 

And chains regret to his dwease, 

How dare we keep our «Christmas-eve : 

WJiich* brings no more a welcome guest 
To enrich the thr€)shold of the night 
With shower’d largess of delight, c 
In daiu:e and song and game and jest ? 

4 * 

Yet go, and while the holly boughs 

‘ Kntw'ine the cold baptismal ft>nt, , 

Make one wre^ath more for Use and Wont, 
That guard the portals of the house; « 
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Old sistors of a day gone by, 

Gre 3 ’' nurses, loving nothing new ; 

Why should they miss their yearly due 
Before their time ? They too will die. 

• XXX 

With trembling fingers did \\*e weave 

The holly round the Cliristmas hearth ; 

A rainy cloud possess'd tbe earth, 

And sadly fell our (■hrist mas-eve. 

At our old pastimes in the hall 

We gambord, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with afi awful sense • 

Of one mute Shad<JW' watching all. 

We paused : tlic winds \\(?rc*in the beech : 
We heard them sweej) the winter land ; 
And in a ciVele hand-in-hand 
Sat silent, looking each at /ach. 

Tlicn eeho-like our voices rang ; 

We sung, tho’ eveiy e\'b was dim, 

A UMjrry .song we sang with him 
La.st ^^ear : impetuously' we sang : 

We Incased : a gentler feeling crept 
Tpon us : surely rest is meet : 

‘ They rest,’ wc said, ‘ their sleep is sweet 
And silence follo\\,’d, and wc wept. 

Our voices to<jk a higher range ; 

Once more we sang : ‘ They do not die 
Nor lose their mcwtal sympttlhy, 

Nor change to us, although they change ; 

■ 

Rapt- from the fickle and the frail 

With gather’d power, yet the same, 
Piertes the keen f oraphic flame 

From orb to orb, from veil to veil.* 

• • 

Ri.sc, happy morn, rise, holy mom, 

, »Draw rerth the ohc«srful day from night: 

O Father, touch tlic east, and light 
The light thlkt sliono when Hope was bom. 
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XXXI 

When Lazaras left his charnel-cave, 

And home to Mary's house return'd, 

Was this demanded—if he yearn'd 
To hear her weeping by his grave ? 

* Wliore wert thou, brother, those four days ? * 
There lives no record of reply. 

Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 

From every house the neighbours mot. 

The streets were fiird with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crow'n'd 
The puri>le brows of Olivet. 

c 

Behold a man raised up by Christ! 

The rest romaineth unreveal'd ; 

Ho told it iv>t; or something seal'd 
The lips of that Evangelist. 


XXXII C 

Her mres are homos of silent prayer, 

Nor other thought her mind admits 
• But, he was dead, and there he sits. 
And ho that brought him back is there. 

f * 

Then one deep love doth, supersede 
All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother's face, 
And rests u|K>n the Life indeed. 

All subtle thought, all curious fears. 

Borne dow'ii by gladness so complete. 
She bow's, she bathes the Savidut's feet 
With costly spikenard and with tfiars. 

Tlirice blest w^hoso lives are faitl^ul prayers, 
* Whoso loves in higher love endure; ** p 
What souls possess therpselves so pure, 
Or is there blessedness likc -thoir^? ^ 
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xxxin 

O thtou that after toil and atorm 

Mayst aeeni to have reached a purer air. 
Whoso faith has centre everywliere* 

Nor cares ^to fix itself to form, 

Leave thou thy sister when she prays. 

Her early Heaven, her happy views; 

Nor thou with shadow'd hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 

Her faith thro* form is pure as thine. 

Her hands are quicker unto good : 

Oh, sacred be the fic^shaand blood * 

To w'hich she links a truth divine ! 

% 

See thou, that countost reason ripe 
In holding 4)y the law within, 

Tliou fail not in a world of sin, 

And ov*n for want of such lii type. 


, XXXIV 

My own dim life should teach mo this, 
That<*life shall live f«>r evermore, 

£lse earth is darkness at the con;, 

And dust and ashes all that is ; 

« 

This round of green, this orb of flam**. 
Fantastic beautv; such as lurks 
In some wild P*K*t, \ihon he works 

W*ithout a conscience*or an aim. 

« 

What then w'ere God to such as I ? 

*Tw’ere hardly worth my while to choose 
Of *<tlfSngs all mortal, or to usi» 

A little patience ere 1 die ; 

• » 

*Twere bes^ at once to sink to peace, 

’i' « Like birds the charming serpent draws. 
To drem hc»{bd-foremost in the jaws 
Of va^nt '^rkness and to cease. 
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XXXV 

Yet if Rome voice that man could trust 

Should murmur from the narrow house, 

" The cheeks drop in ; the body bows ; 

Man dies : nor is tliero Jiope in dust: ^ 

Miglit I not say ? ‘ Yet even here. 

But for one hour, O Love, I strive 
To keep so sweet a thing alive ; * 

But 1 should turn iniini eyes and hear 

The inoanings of the lioirn'lesR sea, 

I'he sound of strc'ams that swift or slow 
r>raw tlovv'ii «Ae.ouian hills, and sow 
The dust of contincjnis to ; 

« 

And Love would answer \^ith a sigh, 

‘ The sound of that forgetful shore 
Will change tmy sweetness more and mor8, 
Half-dead to kndw that I shall die.’ 

() me, what profits it to put 

An idle ease ? If Ih^ath were seen 
At first as Death, Lo\^ had not bt^cn, 

Or be<m in narrowest working shut, 

m 

• M<ue fellowship of sluggish moods. 

Or in his coarsest Satyr-shajx' * 

Had bruistHl the herb #',nd crush'd the grapo, 
iVnd bask’d and batten’d* in the woods. 


xx^vi 


Tfio’ Vruths in manhooil darkly join, 
Deop-sc'ated in our mystic frame, 
VVe yield all blessing to the numo 
Of Him that made then* (uirrent coin ; 


I 

For Wisdom dealt with mortal powtsrs, 

* Wh(frt> trutli in closest w'ord^ shall fail,, 
VV'hen truth egnbodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. • v 


9 
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And 80 the Word had broath, and wrought 
With human handy the creed of creeds 
III lovelineas of perfect dtH*dK, 

More strong than all poetic thought ; 

Which he may read that binds the sheaf. 

Or builds the hous€», or digs the grave. 

And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


XXXVIl 

Urania speaks with darken’d* brow ; 

* Thou pratest liere where thou art least ; 
This faith hfus many ir. purer j»riest, 

And inemy an a|;>lcr voice than thou. 

I ^ 

* ixo down b<*side thy n“tivi# rill, 

On thy Parnassus set thy feet, 

And htjar thy laun'l wliJ^per sw’cet 
About the ledges of the Jiill.’ 

And my Melpomene re,plies, 

A touch of shame upon her eheek 
‘ 1 am not worthy ev’n to speak 
Of thy provailit g iiiysterits ; 

* For 1 am but an ^'arthly Muse, 

And owning but little art 
To lull with Rorg an aehirig heart, 

And rtmder human loie his dues ; 

* But brooding on the dear one dead, * 

And all ho said of things divine, 

(And dear to me as sacred wine 
To dying lips is ail he said), 

• I 

* I murmur’d, as 1 came along, 

, ^f comfbrt clasp’d in truth reveal’d ; • 
And loiter’d in the matter’s field. 

And daakenM sanctities with song.* 
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XXXVIll 

With weary steps 1 loiter on, 

Tho’ always under alter’d skies 
Tlio purple from the distance diest 
My prospect and horizon gone. 

t 

No joy the blowing sep.son gives, 

The herald melodics of spring. 

But in the songs I love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives. 

If any care for what is here 

Survive in spirits render’d free. 

Then are these songs I sing of thee 
Not all ungrateful to thine ear. 


XXXIX • 

Could wo forgot*'.the widow’d hour 

And look on Spirits brcatlied away, 

As on a maiden in tlie day 
When first she wears her orange-flower ! 

« 

Wlien crowm’d with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home, 

• And }io|>es and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes ; 

And doubtful joys the father move. 

And tears are on the motlier’s face. 

As parting w'ith a long embrace 
She enters other realn^s of love ; 

Her Viffice there to rear, to teach, 

Becoming tvs is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to kaik 
The generations each W'ith each ; 

• • 

And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
. A life that bears immortal fi'uit 
In such grea^t oflices as suit 
The full-grown energies of, heaven. ^ 
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Ay me, the difference I discern I 
How often shall her old fueeide 

cheer'd with tidings of tlie bride, 

How often she herself return, 

And tell them all they would Jiav(^told, 

And 6ring licr babe, and make lier boast, 
Till even those that niiss'd her most 
Shall count new things as dear as old : 

But thou and 1 have shaken hands. 

Till growing winters lay ino low ; 

My paths are in the fields I know, 

Amd thine in undiscover'd lands. 


XL 

Tiiy spirit ere our fatal loss 

Did ever ri^ from high to higher ; 

As mounts the heaveiiM^rd altar-hre, 

As flies the lighter thro’ tlw gross. 

dlut tliou art turn'd to Koinethiiig strange, 
And 1 have lost the litiks that bound 
Thy changes,; hero ujion the ground, 

No more partaker of thy change. 

Deep folly ! yet that this c‘ould be— 

That I could wing my will with might* • 
To leap the grades of life utid light, 

Anfl flash at oric'i, my friend, to thee : 

For tho* my nature rarely yields 

To that vague fear implied in death ; 
Nor shudders at ^he gulfs bcmcath, 

Tho bowlings from forgotten fields; 

Yet oft when sundow'ri skiHs the moor 
An inner trouble I behold, 

A ^^>Actral doubt w hich makes me cold. 
That 1 shall be thy mate no more, 

Tho* following with an upward mind 
^ • The wdnders that have come to thee. 
Thro’ all the secular ^be, 

But eiiermore a*}ife behind. 
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XLI 

I VOX my heart witli fancies dim : 

Ho still outstript me in the ratio ; ^ 

It was but unity of place 
1 'liat mad* me dream 1 rank'd with him. 

t 

And so may Place retain us still, 

And ho the much-bnlov’od again, 

A lord of largo exp^irionco, train 
To riper growth the mind and will : 

And what delights can equal thase 
Tnat slir the spirit’s inner deeps, 

When one that lov<*s but knows not, reaps 
A trulli from onot that 1ov<;h and knows ? 

XLH 

If Sleep and Death be truly* 0110 , 

And every spirit’s folded bloom 
Thro’ all its fntervital gloom 
In some long trfyice should slumber on ; 

Unconscious of the sliding liour, 

Bar(» of the body, might it last, 

And silent traces of the j)ast 
lie all the colour of the fltnver : • 

■» 

So then were nothing lost to man ; 

So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls 
The total world since life began ; 

And love will last as pure and whole 
As when ho loved nwi here iji Time. 

And at the spiritual prime 
Kowakon with the dawning soul. 

XLIll 

, • 

How fares it with the happy dead ? 

, For here the man is more aihd mort^ 

But he forgets the days before 
God shut the dtxirways of ^his head.^ 
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The days have vanish’d, tone and tint. 

And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gives out at times, (he knows not >vhonce) 
A little flash, a mystic hint; 

And in tha long harmonious years 

(If Death so taste Letiu'an springs) 

May some dim touch of earthly things 
Surj)rise thee ranging with tijy petirs. 

If such a dreamy tou<‘h should fall, 

O turn thee round, resolve? the doubt ; 

My guardian angel will s]K?ak out 

In that high place, and t('U tliee all. , 

* 

XLIV •' 

The baby new to earth and sky. 

What lime his tender pulnr is prest 
Against the circle of tl^^ breast. 

Has never tliought that ‘ this is I : ’ 

m 

But as he grows ho gatluTs much. 

And learns the use nf ‘ 1,’ and ‘ me,’ 

And finds ‘ I arn not what I s<io, 

And other, than the things I touch.’ 

So rounds he to a sirparate mind 

• From whence clear memory may begin. 

As thro’ the Iranie tliat binds him in 
His isolation grows ‘defined. 

This use may lie in bk^od and breath, 

Which else were fruitless of their duo. 

Had man to learn himsi-lf anew « 

Beyond the second birth of Death. 

XLV ^ 

We ranging down this lower track, 

,The pa^ we came by, thorn and floij'er, 

Is shadow’d by the growing hour, 

Lest li^ sheuld ^jtil in looking back. 
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So be it: there no shade can last 

In tiiat deep dawn beiiiiid the tomb, 

But clear from mi^rge to marge shall bloom 
Tile eternal landscape of the past; * 

A lifelong tract of time n^veal’d ; , 

The fruitful hours of still increase; 

Days order’d in a wealthy peace, 

And those five years its richest field. 

O Love, thy province wore not large, 

A hounded field, nor stretching far ; 

Look also, Love, a brooding star, 

A roi^v warmth from marge to marge. 

I XLVI 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds,** and fusing all 
Tlie skirts o^ self tigairi, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all uiiswect: 

Eternal form shall siil^ divide 
The eternal soul from all beside; 

And I shall know him whtni wo meet : 

f 

•And we shall sit at endless feast, 

Ejijoying each the other’s good : , 

Wliat vaster dream cafi hit the mood 
Of Love o:i earth ? He seeks at least 

U|x>n the last and 8liar]x\st height. 

Before the spirits fade away, 

SDrne landing«place, to clasp and say, 

‘ Farewell ! We lose' ourselves in light.’ 

XLVII 

4 * • 

If these brief lays, of Sorrow born, 

, Were taken to be such as closed ^ 

Grave doubts^and answers here proposm. 
Then these were such as meh might ^.om: 
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Her care is not to part and prove ; 

She take8« when harsher moods remit. 

What slender shade of doubt may flit 
And Aiakes it vassal unto love : 

And honc<x indeed, she sports with words, 

But bolter serves a wholesome law. 

And holds it sin and shame to draw 
The deepest measure from the chords : 

Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 

But rather loosens from the lip 
Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their w'ings in tears, and skim away. « 

XLvin • 

From art, from ^nature, from the schools, 
hot random influences irlance, 

Like light in many a N|iivcr*d lance 
That breaks about the dappled pools : 

• 

The ]ight(‘Ht wav<» of thought shall lisp. 

The fancy’s ^endercst eddy wri^atlie. 

The slightest air of song shall breathe 
To make .the sullen surface crisp. 

And look thy look, ar d go thy way, 

* But blame not thou the winds that make 
Tlio seeming-wan ton ripple break, 

Tlie tender-peneil’d sliadow play. 

Beneath all fancied hppes and fears 
Ay me, the sorrow deepens down, 

Whose muffled motions blindly dr«.Jwn 
The bases of my life in tears. 

• » 

XLTX - 

• • 

Bo near mo when my light is low, 

^ *Whcn file blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle; and the Jieart is sick. 

And att th5 whe^s of Being slow'. 
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B6 k near mo whoii the sotiBUOus frame 

Ih ra(^k*d with pangs that conquer trust; 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust, 

And Life, a Fury slinging flame. * 

lie near ino when my faith is dry,, 

And men the flies of lattt^r spring. 

That lay their eggs, and sting and sing. 
And weave their petty C(*lls and die. 

near me when I fade awav, 

» * 

To point the tt^rm of human strife. 

And on tin? low dark vtTge of life 
ThtJ twilight of eternal day. 

« L 

Do wo indeed desire the doivd 

Should still bo near us af our side ? 

Is there no Ifpsenoss w»‘ would hide ? 

No inner vileness that we dread ? 

I 

Shall he for whoso applause I strove, 

1 liad such re vert'nee for his blame, 

See with eh'ar eye soint^ liidden shame 
And I be h'sseifd in his love ? 

I wrong IIh» grave with ftiars untrue : 

Shall love be blamed ft)r want of fait«!i ? 
There must be wisdom ‘with great Death: 
The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 

near us whtm we clynb or fall : 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
Wvth larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 


Ll 

1 earmot love thee as I ought, 

, For love reflects the tiling beloved ; 
My words are only words, and mov4 
Upon the topmost 'froth of tlft}ugh6. ^ 
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* Yet blame not thou thy plaintive song/ 

The Spirit of true love replied ; 

* Thou canst not move me from thy side. 
Nor Iftiman frailty do mo wrong. 

* Wliat kocjps a spirit wholly true 

To that ideal which he Invars ? 

What record ? not the .sinless years 
That breathed beneath th«^ Syrian blu(! : 

‘ So fret not, like an idle girl. 

That life is dash*d with (leeks of sin. 
Abid(^ : thy wealth is gather’d in, 

When Time liath sunder’d slioll from ly.arl.’ 

iJi > 

How many a father have I seen, 

A sober mab, among liis boys. 

Whose yt>utli was full foolish noise, 

Wlio wears Jiis inanhootl halo and gnum : 

0 

And dare we to this fancy give, 

That luul ilivk wild oat not Ixjen sown. 
The st)il, left barren, scarce had grown 
The grain^by which a man may live ? 

Or, if we held the do<‘trine sound 
« For life outliving heals of youth, 

Y<^t who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddv round and round ? 

Hold thou the gtxxl : define it well : 

For fear divine Imilosophy 
Should push h€»yond her mark, and 1 k> 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 

LTII 

« , 

Oh yett wo trust that somehow good 
,^Will Ix^tlie final goal of ill. 

To pangs of nature, sins of \yil], 

Defects^ of «*oubt,^ and tainls of blood; 
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That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
Tliat not on© life shall Ik» destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

Whtm God hath made the pile completll; 

Tiiat not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth witii vain desire 
Is shrivcrd in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves anothtjr's gain. 

Behold, we know not anytliing ; 

1 can but trust that good shedl fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 

And every winter cimi go to spring. 

So run's my dreaip : but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night ; 

•An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 

* lAV 

The wish, that of, the living whole 

No life may fail bey or cl the grave. 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 

Arc God and Nature then at strife,* 

• That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 

So careful of the tyj)e she seems. 

So careless of tlie single lift^«; 

, That I, considering everyw here ' 

Her stscret mt^aning in her deeds. 

And finding that o^ fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 

« 

I falter where I firmlv trod. 

And falling w ith my weight of^ cares 
Upon the great world’s altar>s&il.s 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 

4 * 

1 stretch lame hands of faith, and grom, 
«And gather dust and chaff, aiid call « 
To what 1 feel^ is Lord of all. 

And faintly trust the larger Jfox>e.« 
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. LV 

‘ So careful of the type ? * but no. 

f rom scarped cliff and quarried stone 
he cries * A thousand ty])eB are gone : 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 

I 

‘ Thou makest t>hine appeal to me : 

I bring to life, I bring to death : 

The spirit does but mean the breath : 

I know no more.' And he, shall ho, 

Man, her last work, who secm*d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Wlio roll’d the })salm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 

Who trusted God was love i*ndeed 
And love (,Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Natiirif, rt»d in to(,»th and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d agaiiwt his ert^ed— 

'\Vho loved, who suffer'd eonntlcss ills. 

Who battled for the True, the Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 

No more ? A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 

’ That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d wilJi him. 

O life as futile, then, as frail ! 

O for t hy voice to soothe and bless ! 
What liope of answer, or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 


I-'’! . 

Peace; come away : tho song of woe 

Is aftel ail an earthly song : , 

Peace ; come away : jve do him WTong 
To siog so'»wildly : let us go. 
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Come ; let us go : vour clieeks are pale ; 

But half my life 1 leav^o boiunci: 

Met hinks my friend is richly shrin^ ; 

But I shall pass ; my work will fail. 

Y<;t in those ears, till hearing dics,^ 

f)no set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the svvec'tost soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes. 

I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 

Eternal gre,elings to the dead ; 

And ‘ Ave, Ave, Ave,’ said, 

‘ Adicn, adieu * for evermore. 

* r.vn 

In those sad words I took farewell : 

Like echoes in sepulchraf halls, 

As drop by <\rop the ^vab^r falls 
In vaults and eataeoinhs. they fell ; 

« 

And, falling, idly broke the i>eaco 

Of hearts that boat from day to day, 
Half-eonseious of their dying clay, 

And those cold crypts where they /«hall cease. 

*i'ho high Must) answer’d : ‘ Wherefore grieve 
Thy brethren with a fruitless tear ? « 
Abide a little longer hen^, 

And tlu)U shalt take a nobler leave.* 

Lvfri 

O Sorrow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but a wife, 

My bosom-friend and half of 
As I confess it needs miv^t be ; 

O Sorrow, wilt thou rule my blood, 

^ Be sometimes lovely lilco a tfrido. 

And put thy harsher moods aside, 

If thou wilt have me wise ^d gQod. ^ 
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My centred passion cannot move. 

Nor will it lesson from to-day ; 

* But I’ll have leave at times to play 
As with the creature of my love ; 

And sc^t t^ice forth, for thou art mine. 

With so much ho[m for years to come, 
That, howsoe’er I know thee, some 
Could hardly tell what name were thine. 

LIX 

Ho past ; a soul of nobler ton<^ : 

My spirit loved and him yet. 

Like some j)oor girl \\L*\>sc heart is set 
On one whose rank exceeds her own. 

He mixing with his proper sphere, 

She linds tiie bascuiess of her lot, 

Half jealous of she kmp\s not what. 
And envying all that meet him there. 

I* 

The little village looks forh>ru ; 

She sighs an\id h(^^ narrow days. 

Moving about the iionsehulrl ways, 

In that dark house where she was born. 

% 

Tho foolish neighbours come and go, 

. And tease Jut till tlwj day draws by : 
At night she we<*ps, ‘ How vain am I ! 
How should ho love a thing so low ? ’ 


L\ 

If, in thy second slat<t sublime, 

Thy ransom’d reason change replies 
Within tlie circle t>f the wisfj, 

The j»er?fx;t flower of human lime ; 

And if thou cast thine ayes belotv. 

How dknly character’d and slight. 

How dwaH’d a groalh of cold and night. 
How blancli’d W4th darkneks must I grow ! 
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Yet turn thoe to the doubtful shore, 

Whc^re thy first form was made a man ; 

1 luvod thee, Spirit, and love, npf'can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee 

LXI * 

Tho’ if an eye that’s downward cast 

Could make thee somewhat blench or fail 
Tiled be mv love an idle* tale, 

And fading legend of the past ; 

And thou, lis one that once declined, 

\Vhc*n he was little more than boy. 

On some uriM'orlhy heart with joy, 

But lives to wed*an equal mind; 

And breathes a *^novel world, the while 
His uthc^r ]>as8ion wholly dies, 

Or in the light of dee|H^i^ eyes 
Is matter for a smile. 

* LXII 

Yet jiit.y for a horse o’er-ciriven, 

And love in w'hich my hound has part. 

Can hang no weight upon my heart 

In its asHiiriiptions up to heaven; * 

« 

And 1 am so much more than theses 

As thou, perehanee, art more than I, 

And yet 1 sjiare them synijiathy. 

And I w’ould set their pains at ease. 

So may’st thou watch pie where I w^eep. 

As, unto vaster motions bound, 

Tne circuits of thine orbit round 
A higher height, a deeper deep. 

i.xni 

Dost thou look back on what hath boen» 

. As some divinely gifted manf* 

Uliose life in low* estate began 
And on a simple village gretn; «. 
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Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 

And ^aspB the skirts of happy chance, 
AsiA leasts the blows of circumstance, 
And IQ^^les w'ith his evil star; 

Who makea by force liis merit known 
And Hves to clutch the golden keys. 

To mould a mighty state's decret^s, 

And shape the whisper of the throne ; 

And moving up from high to higher, 

Bc'comes cm Fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a peoph^'K hotio, 

Tne centre of a world’s desire ; 

Yot feels, as in a pensive drc>am, 

When all his active powers are still, 

A distant dearness in th» hill. 

A secret sweetness in the stream. 

tt 

The limit of his narrower fate, 

While yot beside its vc,t-al springs 
He ]>lay'd at coutiM'llors and kings, 
With one that w’as his earliest mate ; 

Who ploughs with pain liis native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 

Or in the furrow* musing stands ; 

* Does my old friend remember me ? ’ 

. LXIV 

Sweet soul, do with me as thou w ilt; 

I lull a fancy trouble-tost 
With ‘ Lo\^o’s too precious to be lost, 
A little grain shall iidt spilt.* 

And in that solace ran I sing, 

Till out of painful phases wTOught 
Thore’ flutters up a liappy tliought, 
Sclf'balanced on a liglitsome %ving : 

i 

Since we deserved the name of friends, 
^And tlfine effect so lives in me, 

A part of mine may Jive in thee 
And n>ove thee'pn to noble ends. 
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LXV 

You thought my heart too far diseased ; 
You wonder when iny fancies play^ 
To find me gay ainor.g thci gay. 

Like one with any trifle pleased. 

I 

The shade by which my life was erost. 
Which makes a desctri in the mind. 
Has made me kindly with my kind, 
And Jiko to him whoso sight is lost ; 

Who.s<) feet are guided thro' the land. 

Whose jfist among his friends is free, 
WiiO takes thti childr(‘n on his knee. 
And winds their Claris about his hand : 

He plays with tlfreads, he heats his f;hair 
For pastime, dn;amit.g of thtJ sky; 
His inner day can itc‘ver die. 

His night of loss i^ always there. 


LXV I 

Wlieii on my bed the moonlight falls, 

I know that in thy place of rest 
IW that broad wat<ir of the west, 
There conies a glory on tlie walls ; 

Thy marble bright in dark sfp]X*ars, 

As slowly steals a silv^^r flame 
Along the letters of tliy name. 

And o’er the number of Jhy years. 

The mj'stic glory' swims away ; 

From off my bed the moonlight dies; 
And closing eav'es of wearied 
I sleep till dusk is dipt in grey : 

And then I know' the mist is draw'n 

A lucid veil from coast to eoaftt, ^ 
And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the ^^vn. r 
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LXVII 

Wlien in the dovtTL I sink my head, 

Sleep, Death’ts twin-brother, tiixiea my breath ; 
SIwp, Death's twin-brother, knows not Death, 
Nor can 1, dream of thee as dead : 

1 walk ns ere I walk'd forlorn, 

\Mien all our j)ath was fresh with dew, 

And all the bugle br<-(*zes blew 
Reveillee to the brenkii.g morn. 

But what is this ? 1 turn about, 

I find a trouble in thine eye. 

Which makes me sad I*know not Vhy, 

Nor can iny dream resolve the doubt : 

But ere th(t lark hath left the lea 

1 wake, anM I dis(‘ern the truth ; 

It is the trouble of in>*youth 
That foolish sleep transfers *to Ihec. 


• nxvni 

I dream'd there would be Spring no more. 

That’Nature’s ancient pow'er was lost : 

The streets were bhu’k with smoke, and’frost, 

Tht*y chatter’d trifles at the dom* : 

• 

I wander’d from the noisy town, 

I found a Avood with thorny boughs : * 

I took the thorns to bind my brows, 

I wore them like a cfsric crown : 

# 

1 met with scoffs, I met with scorns 

From 3 ’outh and babe and hoary hairs : 

Tbtfy call’d me in the fiublicr squares 
The fool that wears a crown of tiiorns ; 

• f 

Th^ call’d^me fool, they call’d mo child : 

• found an angel of the night; • 

Tlie voice was low, tho look was bright; 

He lodk’d upon Ihy crown and smiled : 
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He reach’d the glory of a hand. 

That seem’d to touch it i ito leaf: 
The voice M'as not the voice of grie|^ 
The words were hard to understand. 


LXIX 

I cannot see the features right, 

When on the gloom I strive to paint 
The face I k*.ow ; the hues are faint 
And mix with hollow masks of night; 

Cloud-towers by ghostly masons wrought, 
At^giill that ever shuts and ga{)es, 

A hand that'points, and palled shapes 
In shadowy thoroughfare's of thought ; 

And erowds that stream from yawning doors. 
And shoals of puekc?r’<l fares drive ; 

Dark bulks tfiat tumble half alive. 

And lazy lengths on boundless shores ; 

• 

Till all at once beyond the will 
1 h(NU' a wizard music rell, 

And thro’ a lattice on the soul 
Looks thy fair f(ic;o and makes it still. 


LXX * 

Sleep, kinsman thou to d('at*h and trance 
And madness, thou iiast forged at last 
A night-long Present of the Past 
In which we went thro’v summer France. 

Hodst *thou such credit with the soul ? 

Then bring an opiate trebly strong, 

Drug doMii the blindfold sense wrong 
That so my i^loasure may bn whole; 

V * 

While now w'e talk as once we talk’d 

,0f men and minds, the dust St change. , 
The days that .mM' to something strange. 
In walking as of old we waUcM f % 
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Beside the river’s wooded reach, 

The fortress, and the mountain ridge. 
The cataract flashing from the bridge. 
The breaker breaking on the beach. 


LX XI 

Kisest tiiou thus, dim dawn, again. 

And howlest, issuing out of night, 

With blasts that blow the poplar white 
And lash with storm the streaming pane ? 

Day, 'wlicn my crown’d cst»|e lx*gun * 

To pine ir» that roverst* of doom, 

Which sicken’d evt;ry liWng bloom, 

And blun’’d the splendour of llio sun ; 

"Who usherest in the doloroiss hour 

With thy (juick tears lAat make the rose 
, Pull sideways, ai d the ^aisy close 
Her crimson fringes to the shower ; 

Who might’s! havt; heaved a windless flame 
Up the deep I^ast, or, whispering, play’d 
A clu?quer-work of beam and shade 
Along the hills, yet look’d the same, * 

As Van, a.s chill, as wild as now'; 

Day, mark’d i\a with some hideous crime, 
When the dark liand struck down thro’ time, 

And cancell’d nature’s Ih's! : but Ihou, 

t 

Lift as thou may’st thy burthen’d brows 

Thro’ clouds that drench the morfiing star, 
And i^irl the ungarner’d sheaf afar, 

And 80%^ the sky with flying boughs, 

And up thy vault with roanng sdund 

Oimb thy thick noon, disastrous day ; 

* xouch thy dull goal of joyless grey, 

And hi^e shame beneaCh the ground. 
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LXXII 

So many worlds, so much to do, 

8o littlo done, such things to be, 

How know I what had need of thee, 

For thou wort strong as thou wert true ? 

Tlie fame is quench’d that I foresaw, 

7'hu head hath miss’d an earthly wTcath 
1 curses not nature, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is tliat errs from law. 

VVe pass ; the path that ea<‘h man trod 
Is dim, or will he dim, with wwuls : 
What fame is loft fc^r liuman deeds 

In endless ago ? It rests with God. 

O hollow wraith of dying fain*'. 

Fade wholl'^, while the soul exults. 

And solf-infolds the large results 

Of force that would have* forJ;ed a name. 


, Lxxni 

A.S sometimes in a dead man’s face, 

To those that wateh iturnore and more, 
A likeness, liardly s<‘en lK*fore, 

Comes out—to some one of his raqe : 

80. dearest, now thy brows arc cold, 

1 sec! tluu» what thou art, and know ^ 
Thy likeness to the wiito below. 

Thy kindred with the giVat of <»1J. 

Hut there is more thari I <*an see. 

Ami what I s<w I leave unsaid, 

speak it, knowing IVath has made 
His darkness beautiful with thee. 


IXXIV 

I leave thy* praides unexpn^sa’d 

In verse that brings my.self lelief, 
* And by the measure of my grief 
1 leave thy groat iress to be guessed ; 
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Wliat practice howsoe'er expert 

In fitting aptest AVordH to things. 

Or voice tlic richest-toned that sings, 

Hath* power to give thcc as thou wort ? 

1 care no^ in these fading days 

To raise a ciy' that lasts not long, 

And round thee with the brcezi? of song 
To stir a little dust of })raise. 

Thy leaf has perish’d in the grecr\, 

And, while we breathe beneath tlio sun, 

Tlie world whieli credits what is done 
Is cold to all tliat might have been. ^ 

So hert^ shall silence guard thy fame ; 

Hut somewhere, out of Aiiman view, 

Whatf^’er thy hands are set to do 
Is wrought witfi tumult of ^acclaim. 


LX XV 

« 

Take wings of fancy, and ascend, 

And in a moment s<>t thy face 
Where all the starry heavtuis of spoc* 

Are sharpen’d to a needle’s end ; 

Take wings of fofesight ; lighten thro’ 

The secular abyss to 
And lo, thy deepc’st lays are dumb 
Before the moulderinjj of a ye.w'; 

And if the matin songs, that woke 
The darkness of our ])lanel, last, 
Thme^own shall w'ither in the vast. 

Ere half the lifetime of an oak. 

Ere those have elotbed their branchy bowers 
^With fifty Mays, Ihj' songs are vain 
* And what are they when tluise remain 
The ni^n’d shells jof hollow towers ? 
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VVliat hope is here for modern rhyme 
To him, who turns a mu^ng eye ^ 

O.i Koiigs, and deeds, and lives, that lie 

Foreshorten'd in the tract of time ? 

' « 

I'hose mortal lullabies of pain 

May bind a book, may line a box, 

Miiv serve to eurl a maiden’s Jocks ; 

Or w lien a thousai d moons shall wane 

A man upon a stall may find, 

And. passing, turn the page that tolls 
A* gri<*f, then ehang<*d to something else. 

Sung by a long-forgotten inirid. 

But what of that ? M3' <l.arki*n’d wa3'.s 
Shall ring with music all*the same ; 

To breath*' iijy loss is more than fame, 

To utter lov*^ more sweet than praise. 


LXXVll , 

Again at Christmas did we weave 

The h*)lly round the C’hristmas .hearth ; 
, ^rin* silent snoiv posswss’d the earth, 
And eahnl3' fell our Christ nias-eve : 

'I'ho 3mlo-elog sparkled keen* with frost, 

No wing of w'ind tin* r<*gion sw’ept, 

But over all things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of som^tJiing lost. 

jVs in tlie winters left behind, 

Again our ancient games had place. 
The mimic picture’s breathing •^aee 
And dance and song and hoodman-olind 

, • 

Who Rhow’’d a token of distress ? 
t No single tear, no niark< of {f&in 
O sorrow, the^ can sorrow wane f 
O grief, can grief be changqff'to less ?« 
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O last regret,' re^t can die ! 

No—mixt Mith all this mystic frame. 
Her det^p relations are the same. 

But with long use her tears are dry. 


LXXVllT 

* More than my brothers an* to mo *— 

Lot this not vox th«*(*. noble heart ! 

1 know thet* of what forc'o thou art 
To hold the costliest lov<* in fee. 

But thou and 1 are one in kind, 

As moulded like in nature's mint; • 
And hill and wood and field did print 
The same sw'eet forms in eitluy mind. 

For us the same^c'old streainh't eiiiTd 
• Thro' all Ins csldying eo^es ; tlio same 
All winds that roam tlnv Iwilight came 

In whispers of the beauteous world. 

' • 

At one dear knee ■«<* jiroffer’d vows, 

t)no losaon fnim one b<M)k we learn’d, 
Fro childhood's Huxt n ringlet turn'd 
To black ajid brown on kindrcsl brows. 

And so my wealth resemtiles thine, 

But lie was rieli where 1 was |K)or, 

And he supplkM iny want the more 
As his unlikciicss fitted mine. 

f 

LXXIX 

If anv vague desire should rise, 

^hat holy Death ero Arthur died 
Had inflvod me kindly from his side. 
And dropt the dust on tearless eyes; 

Then fancy ^apes, as fancy can, 

, T5he grief my loss in him had wrought,* 
A grief as deep as life €ir thought, 

But fltayfd iif peac^ with God and man. 

>■3 
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1 'make a picture in the brain ; 

1 hear the fiuntence that ho iftpeaks ; 
Ht! bears the burthen of the ■vvoek§, 
But turns his burthen into gain. 

His credit tlius sliall st;! me free « 

And, influencc-ricli to sooth*^ and save. 
Unusttd example from the grave 
Roach out dead hands to comfort mo. 


T.XXX 

C’oiild I liave said while ho was here, 

**My love s^all now no further range ; 
There caTinot come a nn-lkmor change, 
For now is lov# matun» in oar.’ 

Love, the»i, had hojK> of riel,MT store : 

\Vhat end is* hero to my complaii't ? 
This haunting whisper makes me faint, 

‘ More years had made me lov(} thee more.’ 

But Death n‘turns an answer sweet : 

‘ My sudden frost was‘sudden gain. 

And gave all ripeness to the grain, 

It might have drawn from aftor-hoat.* 


LXXXl i 

T wage not any feud with Death 

For changes wrought on form and face; 
No lower life that <'arth’s embrace 

May brtied with him, can fright my faith. 

« 

Kleriial process moving on, 

From state to state the spirit W'alks ; 

And theses are but the shatter’d^ stalks. 

Or ruin’d ehr\\salis of one. 

, • • 

Nor blame I Death, because he^bare 
* The use of virtue out of earth : 

I know tranaplanted hiynan w'orth 
Will bloom to profit, otheww'herof « 
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For this alone on Death I ^Teak 

The wrath that garners in my heart; 
lie put our lives so far apart 
Wc cannot hoar each other spt^ak.. 


LXXXII 

Dip down upon the northern shore, 

O sweet new-year dt*laying long; 
Thou doest exptjctant nature wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

What stays thee from the eloudc<l noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper plawe ? 
Can trouhh' livi‘ witli /<j»ril days, 

Or sadness in the summer mpoiis ? 

Bring orchis, bijjng the foxglove spire, 

'riie little speedwell’s chirling blue, 
Deep tulips dash’d with lit'i’y dew, 
Laburnums, dropping-wells of fin*. 

O thou, new-year, delaying long, 

Delaye.st the*.sorrow in my hhxKl, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud 
And flooci a freshcir throat with sor.g. 


• LXXXHI 

« 

When I eontemplate nil alone 

The life that had been thine bt'low. 

And fix my thoiights on all the glow 
To which tby crescent would liav<* grown ; 

I see thee sitting crow'ri’d with good, 

A central w'armth diffusing bliss 
In •glance and smile, and elasp and kiss. 

On all th<j branches of thy blocxi ; 

‘ • • 

Thy blood,^my friend, and partly mine ; 

* For now* the day w as draw'ing on, • 

When thoi^ shouldVt iink tliv life with one 
Of mitie o6'n house, and boys of thine 
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Had babbled ‘ Uncle ’ on my knee; 

Hut that remorseless iron hour 
Made cypress of her orange flower^ 
Despair of Hope, and earth of thee 

I seem to meet their least desire,* 

To clap their chcxfks, to call them mine* 
1 see their unborn faces shine 
Bedside the never-lighted fire. 

I see myself an honour’d guest, 

Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 

Or deep dispute, and graceful jest; 

While now thy prosperous labour fills 
The li[>s of men with honest praise. 

And sun by sun the happy days 
Descend bellow the golden lulls 

With promise of *a morn as fair ; 

And all the, train of bounteous hours 
Conduct by paths of growing powers. 

To reverence and the silvei;, hair ; 

Till slowly worn her earthly robe, 

Her lavish mission richly wr()tfght. 
Leaving great legacit's of thought, 

Thy spirit should fail from olT the globe,; 

t 

What time mine own might also flees 

As link’d with thine in love and fate. 
And, hovering o’er the dolorous strait 
To the other shore, irArolved in thee, 

Arriv*e at last the blessed goal, 

And He that died in Holy Land 
Would reach us out the shining* hand. 
And take us as a single soul. 

4 • 

Wliat retnl was that on which I leant ? 

' Ah, haokwarti fancy, wherefore w'aka * 
The old bitlorness agaiij, and break 
The low beginnings of content. • • 
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. LXXXIV 

This truth came borne witli bier and pall, 

I felt it, wheiv 1 sorrow'd most, 

'Tis better to have loved and |o8t, 

Than never to have loved at all- 

O true in word, and tried in deed. 

Demanding, so to bring relief 
To this which is our oommon grief. 

What kind of life is that I lead ; 

And whether trust in things above 

Be dimm'd of sorrow, or sustain'd; 

And whether love for him have drain'd 
My capabilities of love; ^ • 

^Your words have virtue such as draws 
A faithful answ'er from flie breast. 

Thro* light ^reproaches, lialf exprest, 

• And loyal unto kindly laws^ 

My blood an even tenor kej>t, 

' Till on mine ear this message falls. 

That in Vienna's fatal walls 
God's finger touch’d him, and he slept. 

The great Intelligences fair 

That*range above our mortal state. 

In circle round the blessed gate, 

Kepeived and gave him welcome there ; 

And led him thro' .the blissful dimes. 

And show^'d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesli 
Shall gather in the cycled times. 

But I remain'd, whoso hopes were dim,* 

Whose life, whose thoughts were little woitb, 
To dwtinder on a darken'd earth, 

Wliere all things round me breathed of him. 

O friendship, equal*|x>ised control, 

^ hearf, with kindliest motion warm, ^ 

O sacred essence, other form, 

O solejjpn ^ost,* p crowmed soul! 
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Yet none could bettor know than I, 

How much of acit at human hancia 
Tho sense of human w'iJl demands 
Tlv wliich we dare to live or die. 

V 

tf 

\V'hatev<M' w’ay my days decline, 

I felt and feel, tho’ left alone*, 

His being working in mine own, 

'J'iie footsteps of his life in mine ; 

A life that all the Muses deck’d 

With gifts of gi-aee, that might express 
AJUeompr(‘lH?risive tenderness, 

All-subtilizing intelhu-t : 

• 

And so my passibn hath ru't swerved 
’Fo works oj wc^akness, but I find 
An image comforting tlici mind, 

And in my grief a strength rw>4(*rve.d. 

Liki‘\\ iso tho imaginativo woo, 

'I’hat lovod to handle s])iritual strife. 
Diffused tho idiock thro* all my life. 

Hut in tho presont br(»ko tho blow. 

«• 

My pulsi's thoreforo boat again 

For other friends that oniT I n^et; 

, Nor can it suit mo to forgot 
Tlui mighty hopes that make us men. 

1 woo your love : I count i\ orime 
To mourn for any <n-ermueh ; 

1 , tho divided half of such 
A friendship as had master'd Time ; 

Whioht masters Time indeed, and is 
KternaJ, separate from fears : 

"i'he all-assuming months and ye^xs 
(’’an take no part away fmm tliis ; 

Hut Sunitncf on the stteaming floods, 

^ And Spring that swells the ilarrow ^ooks, 
* And Aut umn, with a noise of rooks, * 
'J’hat givther in the* waning wDodi% ^ 
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Aiid every pulse of wind and wave 

Recalls, in change of light or gloom, 

My old aff(H;tion of the tonib. 

And my prime passion in tlie grave : 

• 

My old afTc*ction of the tomb, 

A part of stillness, yearns to speak : 

‘ Arise, and get iluio forth and si^ek 
A friendship for the years to conu^ 

‘ 1 watch thee from the <{uiot shore ; 

Thy spirit ui> to mine can reac;h ; 

But in dear words i>f hiiinan speech 
We two connnunicate in) more.’ 

* 

Aid 1, ‘ Can clouds of natuit'* stain 
Tlio starry flt'arness of the free ? 

How is it ? C-anst thou le«‘l for me 
Some painless .sympathy with pain ? * 

And lightly does the whisper fall ; 

‘ ’Tis iiard for thee to fathom this ; 

I triumph in conelusivc^ bliss, 

Aid that serene result of all.’ 

• 

So hold I eommereo with lh(» dead ; 

Or sQ melhinks the dead would say ; 

Or so shall grief witli symbols jilay, 

And pining life be fanty-fed. 

• 

Now looking to settled end. 

That these thirigs jiass, and I shall [>rov© ^ 
A mceliiig soinewlnire, love with love, 

1 crave your pardon,^ O my friend ; 

If not 80 fresh, with love as true, , 

I, clasping brut her-hands, aver 
1 epuid not, if 1 would, transfer 
The whole I felt for him to you. 

For which bo they that holH apijrt 

The pi%miso of the golden hours'? 

* ^First love, first friendship, equal powers. 
That marry witli the virgin heart. 
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S^ill mine, that cannot but deplore, 
That beats within a lonely place, 
That yet remembers liis embrace, 
But at his footstep leaps no more, * 

My heart, tho’ widow’d, may not rest 
Quite in the love of what is g6ne, 
But to beat in time with one 

That warms another living breast. 

All, take tho imperfect gift I bring, 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
Tho primrose of tho later year, 

As not unlike to that of Spring. 


« LXXXV 

Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 

That rollest from tho gofgeous gloom 
Of evening oVer brake and bloom 
And meadow', slowly breathing bare 

Tho round of space, and rapt below 
Thro’ all tho dowy-tass<*jrd wood, 

And shadowing dow'ii the horned flood 
In rip]>les, fan my brow's and blow 

The fever from my cheek, and sigh 

The full new' life that feeds thy breat|^ 
Throughout ray frame, till Doubt and Death, 
III brethren, let the fanc>- fly 

From b<>lt to belt of crimHon seas 

On leagues of odout stn^aining far. 

To where in yonder orient star 
A himclred spirits whispc*r * Peace/ 


LXXXVl 

I past iM^sidf tho*reverend w'alls 

In which of old I wore the gHwn; 

’ 1 roved at random tliro’ tho towm, 

And saw tho tumuH of the halls;. 

« * * • 
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And heard once more in college fanea 

The storm their high-built organs make. 
And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
The f^rophets blazon'd on the pan^s; 

And caug(it once more the distant shout, 
The measured pulse of racing Oars 
Among the willows ; pacc^d the shores 
And many a bridge, and all alK>ut 

Tlie same grr^y flats again, and felt 

The same, but not the same ; and last 
Up that long walk of limes 1 past 
To see the rooms in Avhich lie dwelt. 

Another name was on the door : 

I linger'd ; all within was noise 
Of songs, and clappirtg hands, and boys 
That crash'd i\Jis glass and l>oat the floor ; 

f 

Wliero once wo held debate^ a band 

Of youthful friends, on mind and art. 
And labour, and the ellaiiging mart, 
And all the framework of the land ; 

c» 

When one would aim an arrdw fair, 

But send it slackly from the string; 
And one would pi($r<u) an outer ring, 
And one an inner, here and there ; 

And last the mast^T-bowman, he. 

Would cleave the mark. A willing ear 
We lent him. Who, but liung to hc^ar 
Tlie rapt oration flowing free 

Prom point to point, with jjower and ^,race 
And music in the bounds of Jaw, 
To«t]k)S6 conclusions when we saw 
The God within him light his face, 

» , 

And seem to lift the form, and glow 
^ ^In azule orbits heavenly-wise; 

And over those ether^l eyes 
The bp^T ofi» Mic^^el Angelo. 
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LXXXVII 

Wild bird, whoso warble, liquid swoot, 
Rings l^en thro^ tho budded quicki^ 
O tell ,ine whore t he senses mix, 

O tell me where tiio passions meet, 

t 

Whence radiate : fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the darkening leaf. 
And in tlie midmost heart of grief 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy : 

And I—my harp would preludes woe— 

I cannot all command the strings; 
The glory of the sum of things 
Will Hash along the chords and go. 


Lxxxvin 4. 

Witch-(*lms that djuntcrchange the floor 

Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright. 

And thou, wijh all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, lowering sy<‘amore ; 

f 

How often, hither wandering down, 

My Arthur found your shadows fair, 

Atid shook to all tiu> liberal air' 

Ino dust and din and steam of town : 

He brought an eye for all hb saw ; 

Ho mixt in all our sifnple sports; 

They j)leas(‘d him, fresh from brawling courts 
And dusty purlieus of tjie law. 

O jt>y «to him in this retreat, 

Immaiitled in ambrosial dark, 

To drink the cooler air. and m«rl^ 

Tilt? Iand8ca{)e winking thro’ the heat : 

O sound to fout the bro<xl of cares, 

^ The sw’eop of scythe in mornitig dew,^ 

Tlic gust that round the garden flew*. 

And tumbled half the mellowing |»earsj 
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O bliss, whon all in circle drawn 

About him, heart and ear wore fod 
To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn : ^ 

Or in the all-golden afternoon 

A gubst, or happy sister, sung. 

Or here she brought the harp and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon : 

Nor less it pleased in livi'lier moods, 

Beyotid the Iwundiiig hill to stray, 

And break the livelong summer day 
With bancpiet in the distant woods; 

Whereat we glanced from tjlicmo to tHeino, 
Discuss’d the books to love or bate, 

Or touch’d the changes•(jf the state, 

Or threaded some Socratio dream ; 

But if I praised the busy 4own. 

He loved to rail agaitwi it still, 

For ‘ ground in yotjder social mill 
We rub each other’s angle.*? down, 

‘ And merge * ho said ‘ in form and gloss 
The pietures<jue of man and man.’ 

We jalk^d : the strc'am beneath us ran, 
Th<? wine-flask lying <‘oueh'd in moss, 

O^ cool'd within the glooming wave ; 

And last, returning from afar. 

Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall’n into her father’s grave, 

And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 

We hoard bcihind tlie woodbine veil 
The milk that buhbh*d in tlie pai/, 

And buzzings of the honied hours. 


1.x XXIX 

He tasted love with lialf his mind, 

^ Nor e'^er drank the inviolate spring 
* Where nighest heaven, who first could fling 
This ^ittea s^d ^mong mankind ; 
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That could the dead, whose dying eyes 

Were closed with wail, resume their life, 
Tiiey would but find in child and wife 
An iron W'elcome when they rise : * 

’Twas well, indeed, when warm with wine, 
To pledge them with a kindly Cear, 

To talk them o’er, to wish thehi here. 
To count their memories half divine; 


But if they came who past away, 

Heh(»1d their brides in other hands; 

The hard heir strides about their lands. 
And will not yield them for a day. 


Yea, tlio* their sons were none of these. 

Not loss the yet-loved sire would make 
Confusion w/irso than death, and shake 
The pillars of domestic pt^ace. 

Ah dear, but come thou back* to me : 

Whatever chiyige the years have wrought^ 
I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries againsti my ish for thee. 


xt 

Wlien rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 

And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 

Or underneath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird of March ; * 

Come, wear the form by which I know' 
lliy spirit in time among thy peers ; 

The hope of unaccomplish’d years 
Be large and lucid rounH thy brow. 

When hummer’s hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses sw'cet. 
Upon the thousand w'aves of il^h&at, 

That ripple round the lonely grange ; 

Come : not in watches of the ni^it, 

, But w'here the sunbt'am brodaeth 
Come, beauteous in thine after form, ^ 
And like a finer lif^it in light*- t ^ 
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If any vision should reveal 

^hy likeness, 1 might count it vain 
As but the canker of the brain ; 

Yea, tho* it spake and made appc^al 

•k 

To chances where our lots were east 
Together in the days behind, 

1 might but say, I liear a wind 

Of memorj' murmuring the post. 

Yea, tho’ it spake and bared to view 
A fact within the <‘oining year ; 

And tho’ the months, revolving rear. 

Should prove the phantomAvarning true. 

They might not seem thy pfophecies, 

But spiritual pr<>scntirnents. 

And such refraction events 

As often rises eie they rise. 


xrii 

I shall not see thee. Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land, ^ 
Where first he walk'd whim clasp! in clay ? 

No visual shade of some one lost, 

But he, the tSpirit himself, may come 
Wliere all the nerve of sense is numb 
Spirit to Spirit, Ghq^t to Ghost. 

O, therefore from thy sightless range • 

With gods in unconjecturcHl bliss, 
0#ftom the distance of the abyss 
Of tcnfold^complicated change, 

« 

Descend, and touch, and enter ; briar 

Tho v^b too strong for words to n^me 
That in this blindness of ilie frame 
My Cilu^flt^inay that Ihine is near. 
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XCIII 

How pure at heart and sound in head, 

VVith what divine affections bold , 

Should bo the man whoso thought \vx>uld hold 
An hour's communion witli the dead. 

4 

In vain shalt thou, or any, call 

The spirits from their golden day, 

Kxcc^pt, like them, tliou too canst say. 

My spirit is at peace w'ith all. 

They haunt the silence of the breast, 

Imaginations calm and fair. 

The memory like a cloudless air, 

Tlio conscience fisf a sea at re.st : 

[But when the heart is full of din. 

And doubt beside the poi’tal waits, 

They can but, listen at the gates. 

And hoar the hou/sehold jar witliin. 


xciv , 

By night wo linger’d on the lawn, 

For underfoot the herb was dry ; 

/ And genial warmth ; and o’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn ; 

And calm that let the tapers burn 

Unw'avering : not a cricket chirr’d : 

• The brook alone far-off was heard. 

And on the board the fljittering urn : 

And bats went round in fragrant skies. 

And wheel’d or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with crffiiga capes 
And woolly breasts and beaded eyes; 

I ' 

While now wo sang old songs thaj peal’d 
. From knoll to knoll, wdiere, couch’d 
The white kin^ glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms abguti the field. < 
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But when those others, one by one, 

Withdrew themselves from me and night,. 
And in the house light aft«r light 
Wont out, and 1 was all alone, , 

A hunger, seized my heart; I read 

Of that glad year wliioh once had been, 

In those fall’ll leaves wliich kept their green. 
The noble letters of the dead : 

And strangely on the silence broke 

The silent-speaking words, and strange 
Was love’s dumb cry defying change 
To test liis worth ; and strangely spoke 

The faith, the vigour, bold*to dwell 

On doubts that driv<? tl*e coward hack, 

And keen thro’ wordy snares to track 

Suggestion to fier inmost cell. 

» 

So word by word, and litu* by line, 

The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seem’d at last 
His living soul yas flash'd on mine. 

And mine in his was wound, and wliirl’d 
About em])yreal iieights of thouglit. 

And came on that which is, and caugITt 
T^^e doei> pulsations of the world, 

• 

Aeonian music measuring out 

The steps of Time—the shocks of Chance-^ 
The blows of Th^ath. At lergth my trance 
Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ with doubt. • 

Vague words ! but ali, how hard to f**amo 
In matter-moulded forms of speech, 

Owe^’n for intellect to reach 
Thro’ memory that which I became : 

• ♦ 

Till noiv t|jo doubtful dusk reveal’d 
• mm Tlie knolls once more w'here, couch’d*at case, 
The white kino glimiper’d, and the trees 
Laid 4hetr*dai4( arms e,bout the field : 
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And Huck'd from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
I’lie large leaves of the sycamore, 

And fluctuate all the still poKume, * 

And gathciring freshlicr. overhead. 

Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, a‘nd swung 
The lM?avy-folded rose, and ilurig 
The lilies to and fro, and said 

‘ The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away ; 

And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim ligiits, like life and death. 
To broaden into boundless day. 

xcv 

You say, but Avifh no touch of scorn, 

Sw<iet-hearted, you, wIiosq liglit-blue eyes 
Are tender o^^er drowning flies, 

You tell me, doubt is Devil-born. 

I know not : one,indeed I knew 

In many a subtle question versed, 

Who toucli’d a jarring I^to at first 
But ever strove to make it true : 

Porplext in faith, but pure in deeds- 
' At last ho beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half theit creeds. 

He fought his doubts and ‘gattuT’d strength. 
Ho would not make his judgement blind. 
Ho faced the 8pectr^.s of tlie mind 
And laid them : thus he came at length 

To fini a stronger faith his own ; 

And Power was witli him in night, 
W’hich makes the darkness ana tBo Tight, 
And dwells not in the light alone, 

f 

But in the darkness and the cloud, 

. As over Sinai’s peaks of old,*" ^ 

While Israel made their gods of gold, 
Altho’ the trumpet blew soildud. « 
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XCVI 

My love has talk'd with rocks and trees; 
He finds on misty mountain-ground 
ftis o^vn vast shadow glory-cro*vned; 
He sees himself in all he sees. 

Two partners of a married life— 

I look'd on these and thought of thoo 
In vastness and in mystery. 

And of my spirit as of a wife. 

These two—they dwelt with eye on eye, 
Their liearts of old have beat in tune, 
Their meetings made December June, 
Their every parting was tt) ^ie. 

Their love has never past aiyiy ; 

The days slie never can forget 
Are earnes^i that ho loves her yet, 
Wliatc’er the faithless people say. 

I 

Her life is lone, he sits apart. 

He loves her yet, she \riU not weep, 
Tho* rapt in matters dark and deep 
He seems to slight her simple heart. 

He thrids^ the labyrinth of the mind, 

He re^ds the secret of the star. 

He seems so near and yet so far. 

He*looks 80 cold: she thinks him kind. 

She keeps tho gift of years before, 

A wither'd violet is her bliss : 

She knows not what his greatness is ; 
For that, for all, she *lovc8 him more. 

For him she plays, to him she sings 
Of early faith and plighted vows ; 
She^ldiowB but matters of the house, 
And he, he knows a thousand things. 

Her faith is fixt and cannot move, 

^ ^3he daftly feels him great and wise, , 
She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 

* I canpot unde^stpnd : I love.' 
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XCVII 

You leave us : you will sec the Rhine, 

And those fair lulls 1 saird below',^ 

When* I was there witli him ; and go 
By summer belts of wlieat and vin 9 

To where he breathed his latest breath, 

Tliai (lity. All licr splendour seems 
No livelier than the wisp that gleams 
On Lethe in the eyes of Death. 

Let her great Danube rolling fair 

Knwind her isles, unmark'd of me : 

1 *’have not sf^cn, I will not see 
Vienna ; rather dream tliat t here, 

f. 

A trcible darkness, Evil h<aunts 

The birth, the bridal ; friend from friend ^ 
Is oftener pa^’ted, fathers bend 
Above more gravf^s, a thousand wants 

Gnarr at the heefs of men, and prey 

By each cold hearth, a^id sadness flings 
Her shadow on the blaze of kings i 
And yet myself liave heard him say, 

r 

Tnai not in any mother town 

With statelier progrc*ss to and fro 
Tlic double tides of ehariots flow 
By park and suburb under brown 

Of lustier leaves; nor more content. 

He told me, lives ifi any crowd, 

W,>ien all is gay witli lamps, and loud 
With sport and song, in booth and tent, 

Imperial halls, or ppen plain; * • 

And w’heels the circled dance, and breaks 
The rocket molten into flakes 
Of erimson or in emerald rain. 
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xcvin 

Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again, 

So loud with voices of the birds, 

S() thick with lowings of the Ivcrds, 

Day, when I lost the flower of men ; 

• 

Who tremblest thro’ thy darkling red 

On yon swolPn brook that bubbles fast 
By meadows breathing of the past. 

And woodlands holy to the dead ; 

Who niunuiirest in the foliaged oaves 

A song that slights tlic^ coming care, 
And Autumn laying here and thcrp 

A fiery finger on the leaves*; 

Who wakenest with thy balthy breath 
To myriads on tlie genial earth, 
Memories bridal, or of birth, 

And unto myriads more, »)t, death. 

•O wlicrcsoever those may b(\ 

Betwixt the slumber of the poles, 
To-day they*count as kindreii souls ; 

Tliey know me not, but mourn with me. 


xcix 

I e*limb the hill :,from end to end 
. Of all the landscape* und<Tricath, 

I find no place that docs not breathe 
Some gracious memory of my friend ; 

» 

No grey old grange, or lonely fold, 

Or low morass and whispering reed. 
Or si^pplc stile from mead to im^d, 
Or shec^pwalk up the windy wold ; 

Nor hoary knoll of ash and*haw*» 

That h»ars the latest linnet trill, 

» '•Nor quarry trench’d along the hill • 
And haunted by the WTangling daw ; 
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Nor runlet tinkling from the rock; 

Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right thro’ meado\«'y curves, 
That feed the mothers of the flock ; * 

But each lias pleased a kindred eye. 

And each reflects a kindlier day ; 

And, leaving tliesc, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die. 


Unwabnh’d, the garden bough shall sway, 

Tlio tender Wiossom flutter down. 
Unloved, thg.t bc'och will gather brown, 
This maple burn itself away ; 

Unloved, tlie sun-liower, shining fair, 

liaty round with fhimea her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 
With summer spice the humming air ; 

Unloved, by many a sandy fear, 

Tlic brriok siiall babble dowm the plain, 
At noon or when the lesser waih 
twisting round the polar star ; 

I 

Uncared for, gird the windy grove, 

And flood the haunts of hem and crake*: 
Or into silver arrow's break 
The sailing moon in cre^ and cove ; 

Till frqm the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow% 

And year by year the lands(*ape ^ow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 

As year by ;f^ear the labourer tills 

His w'onted glebe, or lops the*glades 
‘And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle *o£ the h^ls. , , 
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We leave the well-beloved place 

Where first we gazed upon the sky ; 

I'he roofs, that heard our earl^i^st cry. 
Will shelter one of stranger race. 

We go, but ere we go from home, 

As dowm the garden-walks I move, 

Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterdom. 

One wliispers, ‘ Here thy boyhood sung 
Long since its matin song, and lieard 
The low love-language of the bird , 

In native hazels iassel-hungV 

The other answers, ‘ Yea, but here 

Thy feet have stray’d in after hours 
With thy ibst fri(Mid among the bowers. 
And this hath made *111001 \rebly dear.’ 

-These two have striven half the day, 

And each prefers his separate claim, 
Poor rivals yi a losing game. 

That will not yield eacli other way. 

I turn \o go : my feet are set ^ 

To leave the pleasant fields and farms ; 

« They mix in one another’s arms 
To one pure image of regret. 


On tliat last night before we went • 
From out the doors where I was bred, 
I cream’d a vision of the dead, 
Wliich left my after-mom content. 

Methought 1 dwelt within a hall, 

, ^And m&idens with me : distant hills , 
From hidden summits fed with rills 
A riv^ sliding the w'all. 
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The hall with harp and carol rang. 

They sang of what is wise and good 
And graceful. In the centre stood 
A statue veil'd, to which they sang ; * 

And which, tho* veil’d, was known,to me. 

The sljape of him I loved, and love 
For ever : then llcw in a dove 
And brought a summons from the sea : 

And when they learnt that I must go 

They wept and wail’d, but led tho way 
To where a little wshallop lay 
At aiu^hor in the flood below ; 

And on by many a level iru‘i;,d, 

And shadox^ing bluff that made tho banks, 
We glided winding under ranks 
Of iris, and the golden reed ; *' ^ 

And still as vast hr grexv the shore. 

And roll'd H,ie floods in grander space. 

I'he maidens gather’d strength and grace. 
And presence, lordlier than, before ; 

And I myself, who sat apart 

And watch’d them, wax’d in every limb ; 

I felt the thews of Anakiin, 

The pulses of a Titan’s heart ; 

I 

As one would sing the death of war, 

And one would ehant the history 
Of that great race, which is to be, 

And one the shaping of a star ; 

Untirtho forward-creeping tides 

Began to foam, and we to draw 
From deep to deep, to where** wa saw 
A great ship lift her shining sides. 

The man we loved was there on deck, 

* But thrice ns large as man lie benW, 

To greet us. , Up the side I went. 

And fell in silence on hiseifeck :* i 
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Wliereai those maidens with one mind 
* Bewail’d their lot ; I did them wrong : 

" We served thee here,’ they said, ‘ so long, 
And ^ilt thou i^ve us now behind ? ’ 

So rapt I jw'as, they could not win 
An answer from my lips, but ho 
Replying, ‘ Enter likewise yo 
And go with us : ’ they enter’d in. 

And while the wind began to sweep 
A music out of sheet and shroud, 

We steer’d her toward a crimson cloud 
That landlike slept along the deep. , 

nil • 

The time draws^near the birth of Christ; 
r The moon is hid, the n^ht is still; 

A single church below ^he hill 
Is pedaling, folded in the mist. 

• 

'A single peal of bells below. 

That wakens* at this hour of rest 
A single murmur in the breast. 

That these are not the bells I know. 

Like strangers’ voices here they sound, 

• In lands where not a memory strays, 

Nor landmark breathes of other days, 

But all is new uriballow’d ground. 


To-night ungather’d let us leave 

This laurel, let this liolly stand : 
Wedi^e within the stranger’s land. 

And strangely falls our Christ mas-eve. 

Our father’s^ dust is left alone 
• . -And silent under other snows : 

There in due time the, woodbine blows. 
The violet eom€^,#but wo are gone. 
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No more shall wayward grief abuse 

The genial hour w'iih nuusk and mime ; * 
For change of place, of time. 

Has brok^ the bond of dyfljf use. * 

Let care ', that petty shadows cast. 

By which our lives are chiefly prov-od, 

A little spare the night I loved, 

And hold it solemn to the past. 

But let no footstep beat the floor, 

Nor bowl of wassail mantle warm ; 

For who would keep an ancient form 
Thro’ which the spirit breathes no more ? 

Be neither song,, nor game, nor feast; 

Nor liarp be touch’d, nor flute be blowm; 
No dance, *ao motion, save alone 
What lightens in the lucid east 

Of rising w'orlds liy yonder wood. 

Long sleeps Che summer in the seed ; 

Run out your measured arcs, and le\d 
The closing cycle rich in good. 

cv 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

. The flying cloud, the frosty light: 

The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, w'ild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in* the new', 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 

The year is going, let him go : 

Ring out the false, rinj^ in the true. 

Ring 'out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich anb poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

, * 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

, And ancient forms of party'strife 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, puirei* laws. « 
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Ring out the .want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 

Ring out, ||||l|^out my mournful rhymes 
But i^ng the fuHF minstrel in. ^ 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old. 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man amj free, 

Tlie larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 

Ring out the darkness o 5 the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to bt'. 

cvi I 

It is the day when he was born, 

A bitter day that early* sank 
Behind a purple-frosty bank 
Of vapour, leaving night forlorn. 

The time admits not flowers or leaves 

To deck the banquet. Fierc^ely flies ^ 
The blast of North and Bast, and ice 
Makes daggers at ^ the sharpen’d eaves, 

And bristles all the brakes and thorns 
To yon hard crescent, as she hangs 
Above the wood which grides 'and clangs 
Its leafless ribs and ir 6 n horns 

Together, in the drifts that pass 
Ta darken on the rolling brine 
Thai lAeaks the coast. But fetch the wine. 
Arrange the board and brim the glass ; 

Bring in great logs and let them'lie, 

To mak# a solid core of heat; , 

Be cheerful-minded, talk and treat 
Of all lihingii ev’A fis he wefe by ; 
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We keep the day. With f^tal cheer. 
With books and music, surely we 
Will drink to him, whatever he be, 
And sing ^le songs he loved'^jo hear. 


evil 

I will not shut me from my kind, 

And, lest I stiffen into stone, 

I will not eat my heart alone, 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind : 

What profit lies in barren faith, 

Ayd vacant yearning, tho’ with might 
To scale the ^leaven’s highest height. 

Or dive below the wells of Death ? 

What find 1 in the highest place, 

But mine own phantom (^lianting hymns 
And on the c|epthH of death there swims 
The reflex of a humkn face. 

( 

I’ll rather take what fruit may be 
Of sorrow under humaiii skies : 

*Tis hold that sorrow makes us wise, 
Whatever wisdom sleep with thee. . 


CVlIl 

Heart-affluence in discursive* talk 

From household fountains never dry ; 
Tho critic clearness of an eye, 

That saw thro’ all the,Muses’ walk ; 

Soraplfic intellect and force 

To seize and throw the doubts of. man; 
Impassion’d logic, which outrafci 4. . 

The hearer in its fiery course; 

, * 

High nature amorous of the good, ^ 

. But touch’d with no ascetic gloom;% 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 
Thro’ all the yoars* of April blood; % 
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A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal seat 
Of England; not the schoolboy heat. 
The blind hysterics of the Celt; % 

And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort, the child would twine 
A trustful hand, unaskM, in thine, 

And find his comfort in tliy face; 

All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have look’d on : if they look’d in vain, 
My shame is greater who remain. 

Nor let thy wisdom make me wise. « 


CIV 

Tliy converse drew us with| delight. 

The men of rathe and riper years : 

' The feeble soul, a haunt «jf fears, 

Forgot his weakness in thy sight. 

• 

On thee the loyal-hearted hung. 

The proud was half disarm’d of pride. 

Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To flicker with his double tongue. 

« 

The stern were nfild when thou w'ert by, 

The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 
Was soften’d, and he^knew not why ; 

While I, thy dearest, sat apart, • 

And felt thy triumph was as mine ; 

An(l laved them more, that they were thine, 
The graceful tact, the Christian art; 

* t 

Nor mine tl|p sweetness or the skill, 

, But mine the love that will not tire, • 

And, born of love, the. vague desire 
That spurs an ifhltative will. 
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The churl in spirit, up or down 

Along the scale of ranks, thro’ all. 

To hiin who grasps a golden ball, * 
By blood a king, at heart a clown ; 

« 

The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 

His want in forms for fasliion’s sake. 
Will let his coltish nature break 
At seasons tliro’ the gilded pale : 

For who can always act ? but he, 

To w'hom a thousand memories call. 
Not being less but more than all 
The gentleness h6 seem’d to be. 

Best seem’d the* thing lie was, and join’d 
Kaeh office of the social ^lour 
To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growtii of noble mind; 

Nor ever narrowness or spite, 

Or villain fancy fleeting by, 

Drew in the expression‘of an eye, 
Wlicre God and Nature met in light; 

t 

And thus he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every ehai^latan. 

And soil’d w'ith all ignoble use. 


cx^ 

High wisdom holds my wisdom less. 

That I, who gaze with temperate eyes 
On glorious insufficiencies, ^ 

Set light by narrower perfectness, 

« • 

But thou, that fillest all the roqpi 
« Of all my love, art reason why 
1 seem to cai^t a careless eye 
On souls, the lesser lords «>f*’dootn. 
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For wliat wert thou ? some novel power 
Sprang up for ever at a touch, 

And hope could never liope too much, 
In whtching thee from hour to hi^r, 

Large eleipientB in order brought, 

And tracts of calm from tempest made, 
And world-wide fluctuation sway'd 
In vassal tides tliat follow'd thought. 

CXII 

’Tis held that sorrow makes us wise ; 

Yet how much u isdom sleeps witl* thee 
Which not alone had guided me, 

But served the seasons tliat ^may rise ; 

For can I doubj, who know thee keen 
In intellect, with force,and skill 
To strive, to fashion, ^o fulfil— 

I, doubt not what them wouldst have been : 

• 0 
A life in civic action warm, 

A soul on highest mission sent, 

A potent voice of Parliament, 

A pillar f^teadfast in the storm, 

Should licensed boldness gather force, 

« Becoming, when the time has birth, 

A lever to uplift the earth 
And roll it in anot'her course, 

With thousand shocks that come and go, 
With agonies, with energies, 

With overthrowings, and with crieA, 

And undulations to and fro. 


CXIII ^ 

_ * # 

Who loves not Knowledge ? Wlio shall rail 

^ Agsinst'^her beauty ? May she mix • 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars 3 l>Wher wori prevail. 
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But on her forehead sits a fire; 

Siie Bets her foTM'ard countenance 
And leaps into tlic future chance. 
Submitting^ all things to desire. 

Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— 

She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith. 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of Demons ? fiory-hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 

A hightT hand must make her mild. 

If all be not 'in vain ; and raide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child ; 

For she is earthly of the niind!^ 

But Wisdom }ieaverily of the soul. 

O, friend, who earnest to thy goal 
So early, leaving fme bcliind, 

I would tlio great w'orld grey like thee, 

Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
H reverence and in cliarity. * 

cxiv , 

Now fades the lost long streak of snow. 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About tlie ilow'oring squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the viultts blow. 

Now rSngs the woodland loud and long. 

The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

And drouTi’d in yonder living ^bhie 
Tlio lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 

, The flocks are whiter down Mie 
And milkier every milky sail 
On winding streani or distant ses^,; 
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Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To bftild and brood ; that live the^ lives 

From land to land; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest. 


cxv 

Is it, then, regret for buried time 

That keenlier in sweet April wakes, 

And meets the year, and gives and takes 
The ■colours of the crescc3nt yrime ? 

Not all : the sc^ngs, the stirring air. 

The life re-orient out of dust, 

Cry thro’ the sense to }i ear ten tnist 
In that which made the world so fair. 

Not all regret: the face will shine 
Upon me, while I muse alone; 

And that dear voi(;e, 1 once have known, 
Still speak to me of me and mine : 

Yet less (<f sorrow lives in me * 

^ For days of happy commune dead ; 

Less yearning for the friendship fled. 
Than some strong bond which is to be. 


ckvi 

O days and hours, your work is this, • 
To hold me from my proper place, 
A li^llb while from his embrace. 
For fuller gain of after bliss : 

That out of distance might ensue 

Pesire df nearness doubly sweet; 
And unto meeting w'hen we meet. 
Delights a hfindredfold accr*U8, 
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For every grain of sand that runs, . 

And every span of shade that steals. 
And every kiss of toothed wheels, 
And all courses of the suns. * 


cxvii 

Contemplate all this work of Time, 

The giant labouring in his youth ; 

Nor dream of human love and truth, 

As dying Nature’s earth and lime ; 

Bui ti7ist that those wo call the dead 
Are brcatherffc of an ampler day 
For over nobler ends. They say. 

The solid earth tvhcreim wo tread 

« 

In tracts of fluenh heat began, 

And grew to seeming-random forms. 

The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 

Till, at the last ai 1 )so the man ; 

Who throve and branch’d from clime to clime, 
The herald of a higher race. 

And of himself in higher place,* 

If'so he typo this work of time 

« 

Within himself, from more to more ; 

Or, crown’d with attributes of woe 
Like glories, move his course, and show 
That life is not as idle ore, 

t 

But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot with burning fears, 

And dipt in baths of hissing tea^. 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom 

To shape an<i use. Ai’ise and tly . 

• Tiio reeling Faun, the sensual feast 91 ^ 

Move upward,,working out the beast, 

And lot the ape and tiger * t 
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cxvm 

Doors, \i’bere my heart w*cs used to beat 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
I come once more ; the city $lecps ; 

I smell the meadow in the street; 

I hear a f;hirp c£ birds ; I see 

Betwixt the black fronts long-withdrawn 
A light-blue lane of early dawn, 

And think of early days and tht^e, 

And bless thee, for thy lips are bland 

And bright the friendship of thine eye 
And in my thoughts with scarce a sigh 

1 take the pressure of thine hand. * 


cxix 


I trust 1 have siot wasted breath : 

I tliink we are not wljolly brain. 
Magnetic mockeries ; ttot in vain, 

Like Paul with beasts, 1 fought with Death ; 

• * • 


Not only cunning casts in clay : 

Let Science ^rovc we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men. 

At least to me ? 1 would not stay. 


Let him, the wistr man who springs 
• Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was bom to* other things. 


Axx 


Sad Hesper o’er the buried sun 

And ready, tliou, to die with him, 
Thqu •w'atehest all things ever dim 
And dimmer, and a glory done : 


The team is loosen’d from the \^ain. 
The boAt is drawn upon the shore 
* T^ou listenest to the closing door. 
And l^e is^darkeip’d in tlfb brain. 


.o 3 
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Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 

By thee the world’s great work is heard 
Beginning, and the wakeful bird ; 

Behind th^e comes the greater light : * 

The market boat is on the stream, * 

And voices hail it from the brink; 
Thou hoar’st the village hammer clink. 
And sco’st the moving of the team. 

Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, tlie first, the last, 
Thou, like my present and my past. 
Thy place is changed ; thou art the same. 


oxxi • 

Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then. 

While I rose tip against my doom, 

And yearn’d /-o burst the folded gloom,,, 
To bare the eternal Heavens again, 

t 

To fool once more, in placid, au e, 

The strong imagination roll 
^ A sphere of stars about my soiil, 

In all her motion one with law ; 

If thou wort with me, and *the grave 
Divide us not, be with me now, 

And enter in at breast and brow. 

Till all my blood, a fuller wave. 

Be quicken’d 'with a livelier breath, 

And like an inconsiderate boy. 

As in the former flash of joy,** ^ 

I slip the thoughts of life and death ; 

And all the breeze of Fancy blo'^s, 

* And every dew-drop paints a bow, • 

The wizard lightnings deeply glow. 

And every thought breal^ oift a rose. % 
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CXXII 

There rolls the deep whore grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thou seen ! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

• 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mist, tlie solid lands. 

Like clouds they shai>e themselves and go. 

I^ut in my spirit will I dwell, 

And dream my dream, and hold it true ; 
For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think tho thing farewell. 


rxxTii 

That which we dare invoke to bless ; 

Our dearest faith ; our ghastliest doubt ; 
' He, They, One, All; -vrithin, without; 
Tho Power in darkness whom we guess ; 

I found Him not in world or sun, 

Or eaglo’ii wing, or insect’s eye ; 

Nor thro’ the questions men may try,* 
Tho petty cobwe 1 >s ^^’e have spun : 

If e’er w'hen faitli had fall’n asleep, 

I heard a voice ‘ believe no more ’ 

And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the /jrodless deep ; 

A warmth within the breast would meit 
The freezing reason’s colder part. 

And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood up and answer’d * 1 have felt.’ 

• • 

No, like a child in doubt and fear: 

^ But thA blind clamour made me wise ; 

Then was I as a child that cries, 

But, csyingf kndm his fatner near; 
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And what I am beheld again 

What is, and no man understands ; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reacl^ thro* nature, moulding men. • 


cxxiv 

Wliatever I have said or sung, 

Some bitter notes my harp Avould give, 
Yea, tho’ there often seem’d to live 
A contradiction on the tongue, 

Yet Hope had never lost htjr youth ; 

She did but look through dimmer eyes; 
Or Love but# play’d whh gracious lies. 
Because lie felt so fix’d in truth : 

And if tlio song were full of care, 

He breathed ^tlm spirit of the song; 

And if tho wprds were sweet and strong 
He set his royal signet there ; 

Abiding with me till I sail 

To seek thee on the mj'stic deeps. 

And this electric force, that keeps 
A thousand i)ulses dancing, fail. 


exxv . 

Love is and was my Lord And King, 

And in his presence 1 attend 
To hear tho tidings of my friend, 
Which every liour his couriers bring. 

Love Sb and w'as my King and Lord, 

And w’ill btj, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and |leep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 

, • 

And hear at times a sentinel 

• Who moves about from pla^e to plgce. 
And w'hispers to the worlds of space. 
In the d€}ep nighf, that aU is wyU* 


« 
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And all is well, tho* faith and form 
sunderM in tho night of fear; 

Well roars Die storm to those ^ithat hear 

A deeper voice across the storm, 

« 

Proclaiming social truth shall spread. 

And justice, ev’n tho* thrice again 
Tho rod fool-fury of tho Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead. 

But ill for him that wears a crown. 

And him, tho lazar, in his rags : 

They tremble, tho sustaining crags*; 

The spires of ice arc topphul down, 

And molten up, and roar in*flood; 

Tho fortros* crashes from on high, 

Tho brute earth lightens to tho sky. 
And the great Aeon sinks isi blood. 

And compass’d by tho fires*of Hell; 

While thou, dear spirit, happy star, 
O’erlook’st tfto tumult from afar. 

And smilcst, knowing all is well. 


• exxviT 

The love that rose pn stronger wings, 

Unpalsied when he met with Death, 
Is comrade of the lesser faith 
That sees the course fif human things. 

No doubt vast eddies in tho flood * 
Of onward time shall yet bo made, 
And throned races may degrade; 

Yet O ye mysteries of good, 

• • 

Wild Hours ^hat fly with Hope and Fear, 
< If all your ofiice had to do 

With old results that look like new: 
If thisvwenf all V<fur mission here. 
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To draw, to shei^tfao a useless swot-d. 

To fool the crowd with glorious lies. 

To cleave a creed in sects and cries^ 

To change ^he bearing of a word. 

To shift an arbitrary power, , 

To cramp the student at his desk, 

To mak({ old banmoss picturesque 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower ; 

Wliy then my scorn might well descend 
On you and yours. I see in part 
That all, as in some pitjce of art, 

Is toil «cbopcTant to an end. 

• exxviti 

Dear friertd, far off, my lost <]e8ire. 

So far, so nctyr in woe and weal ; 

O loved the luost, when most 1 feel 

There is a lower and a higher ; 

• 

Kno\vn and unknown ; human, divine ; 

Sweet human hand and ^ipa and eye ; 
Dear Jieavenly friend that canst not die. 
Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine ; » 

t 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be ; 
Liovt^d deeplior, darklier ^understood ; 
Behold, 1 dream a dream of good, 

And mingle all the world with thee. 

CXXIX 

Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 

I hear thee where the waters run; 

Thou standest in the rising suA, • 

And in the setting thou art fair. 

« * 

What art thou then ? I cannot gpess; 

•But tho’ I seem in star and flower « 

To feel thee sqme diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love the# lAss : • 
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My love involves the love before; 

My love is vaster passion now; 

Tho' mix’d with God and Nature thou, 
I scehi to love thee more and mov* 

Far off tlvou art, but ever nigh ; 

1 have thee still, and 1 rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. 


cxxx 

O living will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer sfiock. 
Rise in tho spiritual roc'^. 

Flow thro’ our deeds and nu^e them pure, 

That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto him that liears, 

A cry above the conqiier’d years 
To one that witli us works, and trust. 

With faith that comes of self-control. 

The truths that never can bo proved 
Until we close witli all wo loved 
And all vre flow from, soul in soul. 


O TRUE and tried, so well and long, 
l>emand not tllou a marriage lay; 

111 that it is tliy marriage day 
Is music more than a^y song. , 

Nor have 1 felt so much of bliss * 

Since first ho told me that ho loved 
A laughter of our house ; nor proved 
Since that dark day a day like this; 

• » 

Tho* I since then have number’di o’er 

§ome tldrice three years : they went and came, 
Rema^ the blood and changed the frame. 
And y^t is k>vo nc^ less, biit more ; 
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No longer caring to embalm 

In dying songs a dead regret. 

But like a statue solid-set, 

And moulded in colossal calm. 

Regret is dead, but love is moro , 

Than in the summers that are flown. 
For I myself with tlieso have grown 
To something greater than before; 

Which makes appear the songs I made 
As otihocs out of weaker times, 

As half but idle brawling rhymes. 

The sport of random sun and sh^c. 

But where is sho^ the bridal flower. 

That must be made a. wife ore noon ? 
She enters, glowing like ^lo moon 
Of Eden on its bfidal bower ; 

On me she bends*'her blissful eyes 

And then on«thco ; they meet thy look 
And brighten like the star that shook 
Betwixt the j)alms of paradise. 

O when her life was yet in bud, 

, He too foretold the perfect rosd. 

For thee she grow, for thee she grows 

For ever, and as fair as good. , 

• 

And thou art worthy ; full of power ; 

As gentle ; liberal-minded, great, 
Consistent ; wearing all iliat weight 
Of learning lightly like 'a flower. 

But now set out: the noon is nf^ar, 

And I must give away the byde; 

She fears not, or witli thee beside 

And mo behind her, will not fear : 

« * 

For I that danced her on my ki^o, 

• That watch’d her on her nurse’s arm, . 
That shielded ,all her life from harm 
At last must part with her* tb the©; • 
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Now waiting to be made a wife. 

Her feet, my darling, on the dead; 

Their pensive tablets round her head. 

And the most living words of life ^ 

Breathed in her ear. The ring is on, 

The ‘^wilt thou * answer’d, and again 
Tlio ‘ wilt thou ’ ask’d, till out of twain 
Her sweet ‘ I will ’ has made ye one. 

Now sign your names, wliich shall bo read, 
Mute symbols of a joyful morn, 

By village eyes as yet unborn ; 

The names are sign’d, and overhead 

» 

Begins the clash and clang ^jhat tells 

TJio joy to every wandering breeze ; 

The blind wall rocks, ana on the trees 
The dead leaf trembles to the bells. 

O happy hour, and happier* hours 

Await Many a merry face 

■ Salutes them—maidens •of the place, 

That pelt us in tjic poreli with flowers. 

O happy hour, beliold the bride 

With, him to wliorii her hand I gave. 

They leave the porch, they pass tlio gimvo 
That has io-day its sunny side. 

To-day the grave* is bright for me, 

For them the liglit of life increased, 

W'ho stay to share the morzdng feast, 
Who rest to-night beside the sea. 

Let all my genial spirits advance • 

To meet and greet a whiter sun ; 

My^ drooping memory will not shun 
The foaming grape of eastern France?. 

It circles round, and fancy *playi, 

^And hdkrts are warm’d and faces bl<^m, 
As drinking licalth to bride and groom 
We wj^h them uigre of happy days. 
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Nor count me all to blame if 1 
Conjecture of a stiller guest, 

Perchance, perchance, among the rest. 

And, tho’^ in silence, wishing Joy. * 

But they must go, the time drag’s on. 

And tlioso \vhite-favour*d horses wait; 
They rise, but linger ; it is late ; 

Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

A shade falls on us like the dark 

From little cloudlets on the grass, 

But sweeps away os out wo pass 

To range the woods, to roam the park, 

• 

Discussing liow Irtieir courtship grow, 

And talk of others that are wed, 

And how she lookM, and what he said, 

And back we come at fall of*dew. 

« 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 

The sliado of passing tliought, the wealth 
Of words anti w'it, the double health', 

The crowning cup, the throe-times-throe, 

And last the dance;—till I retire : 

Dumb is that tower which spake so loud, 
* And high in heaven the streaming cloud. 

And on the dow'ns a rising fire : 

And rise, O moon, from ypnder down. 

Till over down and over dale 
All night the shining vapour sail 

And pass the silent-ligUted tow'n. 

The w<tiitc-faced halls, the glancing rills. 

And catch at every mountain head, 

And o'er the friths that branch afid spread 

Their sleeping silver thro' the hills; 

t 

And touch ^’ith shade the bridal doors, 

, With tender gloom the roof,*the ^ 

And breaking let the splendour fail 

To spangle all the' happy glares « « 
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By which they rest, and oce^n sounds, 

And, star and system roiling past, 

A soul shall draw from out tlie vast 
And strike his being into bounds, 

% 

And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 

Result in man, be born and think, 

And act and lovo, a closer link 
Betwixt us and the crowning race 

Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 

On knowledge : under whoso command 
Is Eartli and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book ; 

No longer half-akin to brute. 

For all we thought and loved and did. 
And hoped, and 6ufTer’d,*i8 but seed 
Of w'hat in tlieip is flower and fruit ; 

Whereof the man, that witif me trod 
This planet, was a nobfo typo 
- Appearing ere the tinicf^ Mere ripe. 

That friend of mine wlio lives in 

That God, M'hich*evcr lives and loves. 

One God, one law, one element, 

And hue far-oflf divine event, 

To M'hich the whole creation moves. * 


EDWIN MORRIS; OR, THE LAKE 

[First published in »eveuth edition, 1861.) 

O ME, my pleasant rambles by tlj.o lake, ^ 

My sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a year 
My one Oasis ^ the dust and drouth 
Of efity life f I w'as a sketcher then : 

See here, my doing: curves of jnountain, bridge, 
Boat, island, ruins of a castle, built * 

When mqn knevf how to build, upon a rock, ^ 
Witli turrets lichen-gilded like a rock: 

And here, jiew-Qomers^in an aftcient hold, 
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New-comers from the Mersey, millionaires, 

Hero lived the Hills—a Tudor-chimniod bulk 
Of mellow brickvi'ork on an isle of bowers. 

ft 

O me, my ]rleasant rambles by the lake 
With Edwin Morris and with Eidward Bull 
The curate; he was fatter than his cuA). 

But Edwin Morris, he that knew the names. 
Long learned names of agaric, moss and fern, 

Who forged a thousand theories of the rocks, 

AV^ho taught mo how to skate, to row, to swim, 
\Vho read me rhymes elaborately good. 

His own—I oaird him C/Viehtoii, for he seem’d 

All-perfectt finish’d to the finger Jiail. 

#> 

And once I ask’d ,him of his early life. 

And his first passion ; and ho answer’d mo ; 

And well his words became him : ^was he not 
A full-eell’d lioneyconrb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowers, ? Pool-like he spoke. 

‘ My love for Natuffe is as old as I ; 

But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that. 

And three rich sennights more, *’my love for her. 
My love for Nature and my love for her, 
of different ages, like twin-sisters grmv,* 
Twin-Aisters differently beautiful. 

To some full music rose and sank the sun, ^ 
And some full music seem’d to oiove and change 
With all the varied changes of the dark, 

Aiid either twilight and the day between ; 

For* daily hope fulfill’d, to rise again 
Revolving toward fulfilment,*'' made it sweet 
To walk, tp sit, to .sleep, to wake, to breathe.* 

Or this or something like to this hc^ spoke. 
Then said the fat-faced curate Edward Bftll, 

* I take ’ it, God made the oman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the wxirld. 

A pretty face is well, and this is ^rell,* 

To hav]^ a dame indoors^, that trims us up,* * 
And keeps us tight; but these ur^real^ways 
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Seem but the theme of writers, and indeed 
Worn threadbare. Man is made of solid stuff. 

1 say, God made the woman for the man, 

And for ttio good and increase of the world.* 

t 

‘ Parson,’ spJd I, ‘ you pitch the pipe too low : 
But 1 have sudden touches, and can run 
My faitli beyond my practice into his : 

Tlio’ if, in dancing after Letty Hill, 

I do not hoar the bells upon my cap, 

I scarce hear other music : yet say on. 

What should one give to light on such a dream ? 

I ask’d him ha>lf-sardonically. 

,* Give 1 

Give all thou art,’ ho answer’d, p^d a light 
Of laugliter dimpled in his swarthy cheek ; 

‘ I would have hid her needle in miy lieart, 

To Bi^vc her little fipger from a scratch 
No deeper than the skin : my ^ars could hear 
Her lightest breaths : her least tromark was worth 
The experience of the wise. I went and came ; 
Her Voice fled always thro’ the‘summer land ; 
r spoke her name alone. Thrice-happy days ! 

The flower of each, ttiosc moments when we met. 
The crown of all, w'e met to part no more.’ 

« 

Were not his words delicious, I a beast • 
To tal^ them os I did ? but something jarr’d ; 
Whether he spoke to» largely ; that there seem’d 
A touch of something false, some self-conceit, 

Or over-smoothness : howsoe’er it w^as, 

He scarcely hit my humour, and I said : 

» 

‘ Friend Edwin, do not think yourself alpne 
Of all men happy. Shall not Love to me. 

As in the Latip song I learnt at school, 

Sneeze out It full C^-bless-you right and left ? 
But you can talk : yours is a ^indly vein ; 

I have, I think,—Heaven knows—as'much w'ithin 
Have, 05 ‘khoulcf have, but for a thought or ty^o, 
That like a purple beech among the greens 
Looks out^of pl^e :» ’^is from ^o want in her : 


40& 
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It is my shyness, or my self-distrust. 

Or something of a wayward modern mind 
Dissecting passion. Time will set me right.* 

• 

So spoke I Renewing not the things that were. 

Tlien said the fat-faced curate, Edward Bull : 

* God made the woman for the use of Aian, 

And for the good and increase of the world.’ 

And 1 and Edwin laugh’d ; and now we paused 
About the windings of the marge to hear 
Tile soft wind blowing over meadowy holms 
And alders, garden-isles ; and now we left 
The clerk behind us, I and he, and ran 
By ripply,shallow's of the lisping lake, 

Delighted with the f|;eshness and the sound. 

But, W'hon the brdeken rusted on their crags. 

My suit had wither’d, nipt to dc%th by him 
That was a God, and js a lawyer’s clerk. 

The rentroll Cupid of,our rainy isles. 

’Tis true, w'e met; one hour I had, no more : 

She sent a note, the seal an EUe vous suit^ 

The close ‘ Your Letty, only yours ’ ; and this 
Thrice underscored. The friendly mist of morn 
Clung to the lake. I boated over, ran 
My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The Sweet-Gale rustle round the shelving keel; 

And out I stept, and up I crept: she moved, 

Like Proserpine in Enna, gathering flowers : 

Then low and sweet I w'histled thrice; and she, 

She turn’d, w'e closed, we kiss’d, sw'ore faith, I breathed 
In some new' planet: a silent cousin stole 
Upon us and departed : * Baave,’ she cried, 

‘ O leave rjm ! ’ ‘ Never, dearest, never : here 
I bravo the w'orst: ’ And w'hile w^e stood like fools 
Embracing, all at once a score of pugs , 

And poodles yell’d w'ithin, and out they^came ' 

Trustees and Aunts ^nd Uncles. ‘ What, with him! 
Go ! ’ (shrill’d tlife cotton-spinning chorus) * him ! * 

1 chok^jd. Again they shriek’d the Ihirthen J Him ! ’ 
Again with hands of wild rejection * Go!— 

Girl, get you in ! * Sh6 went—^nd iti^ one,month 
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They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, 

To land^ in Kent and messuages in York, 

And slight Sir Robert with his watery smile 
And educated whisker. But for me, 

They set an ancient creditor to work : % 

It seems 1 broke a close with force and arms : 
There came a Vnystic token from the king 
To greet the sheriff, needless courtesy ! 

I read, and fled by night, and flying turn’d : 

Her taper glimmer’d in the lake below'’: 

I turn’d once more, close-buttoii’d to the storm ; 
So left the place, left Edwin, nor have seen 
Him since, nor heard of her, nor cared to hear. 

Nor cared to hear ? perhaps : yet long ago 
I have pardon’d little Lctty; lure indeed. 

It may be, for her own dear sake* but this, 

She seems a part of tliose fresh days to mo; 

For in the dust and drouth of London life 
She moves among my visions o? the lake, 

While the prime swallow' di})s Ins wing, or then 
Whilcf the gold-lily blows, and cyerhead 
The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 


COME NOT, WHEN I AM DEAD 

a 

[First published in The Keepsake, 1851.] 

Come not, when 1 aui dead, 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave. 

To trample round my fallen head, 

And vex the unhapp^^dust thou w’ouldst not Save. 
There let the wind sw'cep and the plover cry; 

But thou, go by. ' 

Child, if ii \^ere tliine error or thy crime 
1 care no longer, being all unblest: 

* Wed whom thou wilt, but I aiti sick of Time, 

And 1 desire to rest. 

Pass oh, w'eak heart, and leave me where I lie: 

Go by.^go 
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THE EAGLE 

, FRAGMENT 

[Firut published in Poems, seventh edition, 1S51.] 
t 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands,* 

Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And. like a thunderbolt lie falls. 

SONNET TO W. C. MACREADY 

« 

[First pubiisho^ in The Times, March 3, 1851.] 

Farewell, MacTcady, since to-night we part; 
Full-handed thunders often have confessed 
Thy power, well-used to move* the public breast. 
Wo tliank thee with bur voice, and from the heart. 
Farewell, Maeweady, s^lince this night we part. 

Go, take thine hoig>urs home; rank with the best, 
Garrick and statelier Kemble, and the rest 
Who made a nation purer through their art. 

Thine is it that our drama did not die, 

Nor flicker down to brainless pantonyme, 

And. those gilt gauds men-children swarm to see. 
Farewell, Macready ; moral, grave, sublime ; 

Our Shakespeare's bland and universal eye ‘ 

Dwells pleased, through twice.a liundred years, on thee. 

THE THIRD OF FEBRUARY, 18621 

[First published in The Examiner, Feb. 7, 1852, signed * Meilin’.] 

My T^rds, we heard you speak : you told us all 
Tiiat England's honest censure went too far; 

That our free press should cease to brawl. 

Not sting the fiery, Frenchman into war. » 

* Parliament opened on this date. In the ^^ebate in the House 
of T.iords«on the Address several of the speakers depceoatod the 
violent opposition to Napoleon and Franco which the coup 
had arousi^ in the press and on the pl^ifftm. ^ 
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It was our ancient privilege, my Lords, 

To fling whate*er we felt, not fearing, into words. 

We love not this French God, the child of Hell, 
Wild War, who breaks the converse vf the wise; 
But though we love kind Peace so well, 

We dare not ev’n by silence sanction lies. 

It might be safe our censures to withdraw; 

And yet, my Lords, not well: there is a higher law. 

As long as we remain, we must speak free, 

Tho’ all the storm of Europe on us break; 

No little German state are we, 

But tlie one voice in Europe : w'e 7ntist speak ; 
That if to-night our greatness wore struck ^cad, 
There might be left some record t)f the things we said. 

If you be fearful, then must we b^ bold. • 

Our Britain cann<»t salve a tyrant o’er. 

Better the waste Atlantic roll’d* 

On her and us and ours for evermore. 

What,! have we fought for Freedom from our prime. 
At last to dodge and palter with a public crime ? 

Shall wo fear him ? (Jur own we never fear’d. 

From our first Charles by force we wrung our claims. 
Prick’d by tli^ Papal spur, we rear’d, 

We flung the burthen of tJie second James. • 

I say, w’e never fear’d ! and as for these, 

We brdke them on the; land, w'e drove them on the seas. 

And you, my Lords, ybu make the people muse 
In dohbt if you be of our Barons’ breed— 

Were those your sires who fought at Lewes 1 
Is this the manly stram of Runnymede ? 

O fall’n nobility, that, overawed, • 

Would lisp in honey’d whispers of this monstrous fraud ! 

We feel, at least, that silence here were sin, 

Not ours the fault if we have, feeble hosts— 

If easy patrons ^ their kin * 

H^ve left the last free race with naked coasts! 
They knew the precious things they had to guard: 

For U8, w^will«ot «pare the tyrant one hard word. 
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Tho* niggard throats of Manchester may bawl. 

What England was, shall her true sons forget ? 
We are not cotton-spinners all, 

But some love England and her honour ycA. 

And these in 6ur Thermopylae shall stand, 

And hold against the world this honour ^of the land. 


HANDS ALL ROUND 

[First published in Tht Examiner, Feb. 7, 1852, signed ^Merlin.*] 

First drinU a health, this solemn night, 

A liealth to England, every guest ,* 

That man’s the bcst^^ cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country b^t. 

May Freedom’s oak foij ever live 
With stronger life from day to day ; 

That man's the true Conservative, 

Wlio lops the moulder’d branch away. 

Hands all round ! 

God the tyrant’s hope confound ! 

To this great cause of freedom drink, my friends^ 
And the gre4it name of England round and round- 

C- 

A healtJi to Europe’s honest men ! 

Heaven guard them from her Igrrants’ jails! * 

From wrong’d Pocrio’s noisome, don. 

From iron’d limbs and tortured nails ! 

We curse the crimes of southern kings, 

The Russian w'hips and Austrian rods— 

We, likewise, have our evil'things; 

Too much we make our Ledgers, Gods. 

Yet hands all round ! 

God the tyrant’s cause confound! ' 

To Europe’s better health we drink, my friends. 
And the greats name of England round and round- 

What health to France, if France be she, 

Wliom martial prowesb only qjiiarms^? 
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Yet tell her—Better to be free 
Thaib vanquish cJl the world in arms. 

Her frantic city’s hashing heats 

But fira, to blast, the hopes of men. 

Why change the titles of your streets 
You fools, y^ou’!! want them all again. 

Yet hands all round! 

God their tyrant’s cause confound ! 

To France, the wiser France, we drink, my friends. 
And the great name of England round and round. 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the flood. 

We know^ thee most, we love thee best, 

For art thou not of British bhpd ? 

Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 

Permit not thou the tyrant pdlvers 

To fight thy mother here alone, 

But let thy broadsides roar viith ours, 

Hands all round ! • 

^ God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 

To our great kinsmen of thb West, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and round. 

O rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 

When war against our freedom springs ! 

O speak to Europe thro’ your guns ! 

They^ can be understood by kings. 

You must not mix our Queen uith those 
That wish to keep tlieir people fools ; 

Our freedom’s foemen are her foes, 

She comprehends the race she rules. 

Hands all round ! * 

God the tyrant’s cause confound ! , 

To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
And the_ gieat cause of freedom round and round. 
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ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE Olh 

WELLINGTON 
[First published 1852.] 

I 

Bury the Great Duke 

With an empire’s lamentation, 

Lt't us bury the Great Duke 
To the noise of the mouniing of a mighty nation, 
Mourning vheri their Icadois fall, 

Warriors carry the wan'ior’s pall, t 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 

' II 

Where shall we lay the man whom wo deplore ^ 
Here, m streaiumg Loudon’s central roar. 

Let the sound of those ho wrdught for. 

And tlu* feet of tlfose he fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 


' HI 

Jjoad out the pageant: sad ^nd slow, 

As fits an universal w'oe, 

Let the long long procession go, 

An^l let the sorrowing crowd about ft grow. 
And let the mournful martial music blow 
The last great Englishman is low. 

IV 


Mourn, for to us he seems the last, 
Bemembering all his greatness in the Pant 
‘No more in soldier fashidh will he greet 
'With lifi^ed hand the gazer in the stieet. 

O friends, our chief stot e-or acle is mute: 
iMourn for the man of fi^-enduriifg Jhlood, 
'The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute 
‘Whole in hinyself, a common good. 

(Mourn for the man of amplest in^uence. 
Yet fclearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest yet with least pretence. 

Great in council and great in ^ar,« 
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Foremost captain of his time, 

Uiml) in saving OQmmfm>seny>. / 

^nd, as the greatest only are,< 

In hk simplicity sublime. 

O good grey %lucJx.iiill men Utiew, 

O voice fpm wliich their omens ftU men drew, 

0 iron nflrvft to tnic nenaainn true, 

O fallen at length that to\^cr of strength 
Which stood four-square to rll the ^inds tliat blew ! 
Such was he whom we deploie. 

The long sclf-si.ciififc of life is o’er. 

The great World-victor’s victor a\i 11 be seen no more. 

V 

All is over and done : ^ 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for tliy arm. * 

Let the bell be, toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giv^r, 

And r^der hini to th e niQqld. 

Under the cross of gold 
l!hat shines over city and #]ver. 

There he shall rest for c\er 
Among the w ise 'and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll'd : 

And a reverent people behold 
The towering car, the sable steeds; 

Bpght let it be vith its blazon’d deeds, 

Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toU'd : 

And a deeper knoll in the heart bo knoll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll’d 
Thro* the dome of tlie golden cross ,* 

And the volleying cannon thunder hi^ losajii 
He knew their voices of old. > 

For mirayia time in many a dime 
His ca|k ain’s-ear has heard ^ them boom 
Bellowing victoiy, bellow iqg doom: 

When he with those deep voices' wrought, 
Guarding realms and kijin^ from shame;, 

tlmse deep voices oitr dead captain taugh 
Tba^tyranti ani jssserts his claim ^ 
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In tiiat dread sound to the great name, 

Wliicli he has worn so pure of blame, ' 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemi)er’d frame. 

O civic nfuse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, < 

To sucli a name, 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And over-echoing avenues of song. 

VI 

Who is he that cometh, like an honour'd guest, 
With banner and with musk-, with soldier and wdth 
pi;iest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest ? 
Mighty Seaman, this is lie ^ 

Was great by laW as thou by sea. 

Thino island loves thee uell, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums. 

To thoe the greatest* soldier comes ; 

For this is he * 

Was groat by land as thuu }>y sea ; 

His foes were thine ; he kept us free; 

O give him w^elcomc, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

Add worthy to be laid by thee; 

For this is England’s greatest son. 

He that gain’d a liundred fights, 

Nor ever lost an English gun ; 

This is he that far away 
Against the myriads of Assaye/X^J^s 
Cussh’d with his fiery feV and won 
And underneath another sun. 

Waning on a later day, 

Hound affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treb le works , the vast design: 

OTliis labour’d rawpart-lincs, 

Wliere he gr^tly stood at bay, ^ 

Whence a-naw, 

And ever great and greater grew. 

Beating from the wWted viiw# 
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Back to France her banded swarms, 

Back to France with countless blows, 

Till o’er the hills her eagles flow 
Beyond the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow’d up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring on her foes. 

Such a jwar such a close. 

Again their ravening eagle rose ' 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 
And barking for the thrones of kings; 

Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that lou d sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 

A day of~onsets of despair ! ^ 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam'cf* themselves away ; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Tliro* the long-tormented air 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray. 

And down we sw'ept and charged and overthrew. 
So great a soldier taught uff there. 

What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world’s-oarthquake, Waterloo ! 

Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure^ as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, * 

O ^haker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

1 If aught of things that here befall 
Y Touch a spirit among tilings divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 
i Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine! 
And thro’ the centuries let a people’s voice * 

In lull acclaim, « 

A people’s voice, 

The pr^ and echo of all human fame, 

A people's voice, when they rejoice 
At civic revel and pomp game, 

Attest their^great comnoiander’s claim 
With honour, honour, honour, honour to him. 
Eternal honour to his name. 
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VII 

A people’s voice! we are a people yet. , 

'Tho* all men else their no bler d^ms forg et. 

' C(^U§e<L.ky. hisuxil^ mol^ Anr!» Pnwfttti ! 

Thank Hitn who isled us here, and rouglily set 
His Briton in blown seas and storming showers, 
Wo iiave a voice, with which to pay the debt 
Of boundless love and reverence and regret 
To those great men who fought, and kept it ours. 
And keep it ours, O God, from brute control; 

O Statesmen, guard us, guard ttie eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our nol)lo England whol e. 
tAnd save the one true seed of freedom sown 
Betwif t a people and their ancient throne, 

That sober freedom out of ^^ilich there springs 
Our loyal passion for our temperate kings; 

For, saving that* yc help to save mankir.d 
Till public wrong bo erumbk*^ into dust. 

And drill the rawiM'orld for the march of mind, 
Till crowds at length bo sane and crowns be just. 
But wink no more in slotliful overtrusl. 
llemember him \fho led your hosts; 

Ho bad you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons ^gulder on tlio seaward wall; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 
For ever; and whatever tempests lour 
F6r ever silent ; even if they broke 
In thunder, silent; yet remember all ^ 

He spoke among you, and the Man who spoke; 
Who never sold the truth to serve, th e ho ur. 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling wbiid of high and low; 
Whosec-life w'as work, >vhose language 
With rugged maxims hewn from life; 

Who never s^ke against a foe; « 

Whose eighty w’inters frf'*ze with onl rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right: 
Truth-teller was our England’s^fred named; 
Truth-lover was our Elnglish ; 

Wliatever record leap to light 
He never shall be 'shamed.» * 
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vin 

Lo, the leader in these glorious \rarB 
Now^to glorious burial slowly borne, 

Follow’d by the brave of other laivls. 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Hi»nour sliowcr’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her iiorn. 

Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story. 

The path of duty was the wav to gluj 
Ho that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden k ' 

Love of self, before his jouiney closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thu^e bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outrcddcu 
All YoluptvLQUfl garden-ioaeg^.) 

Not once or twice jn our fair isl nd-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory 
He, that ever following hcrqcommands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands. 

Thro’ the long gsrge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and jirevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags ot Puty si’aled 
Arc close upon the shining table-lands * 

To whicli our God Himself is jnooii and sun. 

Such was he : his work is done,”” 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of e\ery land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure: 
Till in all lands and thro’ all human story 
The path of duty bo the way to glor/ 

And let the land w hose licarths he &avc*d from shame 
For mauy and many an age proclaim 
At ^ic revel and pomp and game, 

AnolHien th^ long-illumine& cities fiame. 

Their ever-l#yal iron leader’s fame, 

With honour, honour, honour, honour to Inm, 
Eternal honour to. his name. 
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IX 

Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unm oulded tongfae 
Far on in summers that we shall not 8ef»: 

Peace, it xi a day of pain 

For one about whose i^iatriarchal knee 

Tjate the little children clung ; ^ 

O pi^ace, it is a day of pain 

For one, upon whose hand and heart and brain 

Orifje the weight and fate of Europe hung. 

Ours the pain, be his tiie gain ! 

More than is of man’s degree 
Must bo with us, watching hero 
At tlii^, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see uof we revere. 

We revere, and wo refrain 
From talk of battles loud and vain, 
rAnd brawling memories all top free 
For such /i wise lyimility 
As befits a solemo fane : 

Wo revere, and while we hear 
I The tides t>f Musw’s golden sea 
^Setting toward eternity, 

.Uplifted iiigh in heart and Hope are wo. 

Until we doubt not that frir one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
'Phan when ho fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

^or. tho!. the Giant. Ages heave the hill * 

And break. the. shore, and, evermore 
Make and break, and work their will; 

Tho* .world on world in myriad niyriadk xoU 
Round-ms , each with diiferent powers, 

And o^ier forms of life than ours, 

Wliat know we greater than the soul ? 

On God and Godlike men we build our trast. 
Hush, the Dead March wails in the {ihople’s ears. 
Tin; dark crowd mpves, and there are sobs and tears : 
Tile black edrth yawns : the mortal disappears ; 
Aslies to ashes, dust to dust; * 

He is gone who seem’d so great.— 

Gone; but nothing can befcsve « 
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Of the force he made his own 
Bqing here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 

And •that he wears a truer crown 

Than any wreath that man can weave him. 

Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay youi^ earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Clirist receive him. 

1862. 


TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS IN GREECE 

* 

[First publinhed in Poemft^ iMghth edition, 1853.] 

Illyrian woodlands, ochokig falls 
Of water, sheets of siiinmer glass, 

The long divine Ptuieupi pass, 

The vast Akrokeraunian ^w’alls, 

Tumohrit, Athos, all things fair, 

With such a pencil, sufth a pen, 

You shadow forth to distant men, 

1 read and felt that I w'as there : 

And trust mo while I turn’d the page. 

And track’d you still on classic ground, 

I grew in gladness till I found 

dVly spirits in the gulden ago. 

For me the torrent ever pour’d 

And glisten’d—here and there aloni* 

The broad-liinb’d Gods at random thrown 

By fountain*urits ;-*-and Naiads oar’d 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom* 

Of cavern pillars; on the swell 
Tli^ silver lily lieavc*d and fell; 

And many a slope was rich in bloom 

From him that on the mounttlin lea 
By darfting rivulets fed his flocks, ^ 

' To him who sat upon the rocks, 

And^ flut^ tc^ tjie morning sea. 
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(First published io The Examiner, l>ec. 9, 185<R] 


1 


Half a league, half a h'ague/ 
Half a league onward, 

All ill the valley of Dt^ath 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade ! 

C‘barge for the guns ! * he said ; 
Into the valley of Death 
, Rode the six hundred. 


‘ Forward,‘the Light Brigade ! ’ 
Was there a man disnif^y’d ? 
Not tho’ (.h«- soldier know 
Some one«had blunder’d : 
Their’s not to riiaki* repl 3 ’, 
Their's not '^o reason whv, 
Thoir’s but to do and^die : 

Into the valley of Di^ath 
Rode the six hundred. 


Ill 

Cannon to right of them, 
f’annon to left of them. 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d ; 
Slortn’d at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode Itnd well, 

Ldo the jaws of Death, 

Into thc‘ mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


4 IV 

Flash’ct all thoir sabres bara. 
Plash’d as they turn’d in au*. 
Sabring the ^nners there. 
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Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d : 
Plunged in the batt«ry>Bmoke 
Right thro’ the line they brpke; 
Cossack and Russian 
R'.«rd from the sabre>stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 

Then they rode bac-k, but not, 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and tliuncV.‘r’d ; 
Storm’d at with shot^and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 

They tliat had fought so well 
Came thro* the jaws* of Death 
Back from the mouili of Hell, 
All that was left of ^hem, 

Left of six hundrcKl. 

VI 

When can their glory fade ? 
0*tho wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder’d. 
Honour the charge they made ! 
Honour life Light Brigade, 
Noble six’hundred ! 



MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS 

% 

f First published 1855.] 

MAUD 

Part I 
1 
1 

I HATB the dreadful hollow behind the little wood. 

Its lips in tlio held above are dabbled with bloud-red 
heath, 0 

The red-ribb’d lodges jirip with a silent horror of blood, 

And Echo there, w^hatever is ask’d her, answers * Death.* 

^ ri • 

For there in the ghastly since a body was found, 

His who had given me ^ife—O father ! O God ! was it 
well V— • 

• Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into the 
ground : « 

There yet lies the rock that fell with Iiim when he fell. 

in * 

Did he* fling himself down ? who knows ? for a vast 
speculation had fail’d, , 

And ever ho mutter’d and madden’d, and ever w'ann’d 
with despair. 

And out he w'alk’d when the wind like a broken worldling 
w'ail’d, 

And the flying gold of the ruifi’d woodlands drove thro* 
the air., 

IV 

I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirr’d 

By a sliufflod step, by a dead weight trail’d, by a^ 
whisp<'.r’d fright, • 

And my pulses cFosed their gates with a shock on my 
heart as 1 heard 

The shrilbedged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering 
night. 
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V 

Villany somewhere ! whose ? One says, we are villains 
all. , 

Not ho: his honest famo should at Iriast by mo bo 
maintained : 

But that old nlan, now lord of the broad estate and the 
Hall. 

Dropt ofif gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid 
and drain’d. 


VI 

Why do they prato of the blessings of Peace ? wo have 
made them a curse, 

Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that^ is not ita 
own; » 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of.Cain, is it better or 
worse 

Than the heart of tlilb citizen hissing in war on Jiis own 
hearthstone ? * 


VII 

But these are the days of advance* the works of the men 
of mind, « 

When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s 
ware or his word ? 

Is it peace or Var ? Civil war, as I think, and Uiat of 
a kipd 

The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 

’ vin • 

Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 

Of the golden age—why nt^t ? I have neither hope nor 
trust; 

May make my heart as a millstone, sot my as a flint, 

Cheat and be cheated, and die : who knows ? w'e are 
ashes and (fust. 


Peace sitting undv* her plive, and slurring the days gone 
by, 

When the poor arc hovcll’d anci, hustled together, each 
sex, likb swfhe, * * 
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When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men 
lie; * 

Peace in her vineyard—yes !—but a company forges the 
wine. 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled 
wife, 

And chalk and alum and plaster aro sold to the poor 
for bread, 

And the spirit of murder works in tlie very moans of 
life, 

« 

, XI 

And Sleep must lio^ down arm’d, for the villainous 
ceritro-bitH 

Grind on the wakeful oar in the hush of the moonless 
nights, • 

While another is cheatdng the sick of a few last gasps, 
as he sits 

To pestle a poison’d {loison behind his crimson lights. 

« 

XII 

When a Mammonito mother kills her bal?o for a burial 
fee, 

And Timour-Mamnion grins on a j)ilo of dliildren’s 
bont^s, ^ * 

Is it peact5 or war ? better, war,! loud war by land and 
• by sea, 

War witli a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred 
til rones. « 

« XIIl 

For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by 
the hill, * « I 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker 
out of the foam,* 

That the smooth-faci^d snubnosed rogm w’ould leap from 
his'eounter and till, • 

And strike, if ho couldi were it but with his cheatinit 
yardw'and, home. - 
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, XIV 

What! am I raging alone as my father raged in liis 
mood ? 

Must I too creep to the hollow and da^i myself down 
and die ^ • 

Rather than hold by the law that I made, nevermore to 
brood 

On a horror of shatter’d limbs and a wretched swindler’s 
lie ?■ 


XV 

Would there be sorrow for me ? there was Jorc in the 
passionate shriek, 

Love for the silent thing that ha& made false haste to 
the grave— • 

Wrapt in a cloak, a^ 1 saw him, and thought he would 
rise and speak , 

And rave at the lie and the liarah God, as he ustid to 
rave. 


^ XVI 

I am sick of the Hall and the hill, I am sick of the 
moor and the main. 

Why should I^stay ? can a sweeter chance ever cpmo to 
liic hero ? 

O, having the nerves of motion as well as the nerves of 
pain, • 

Wore it not wise if I fled: from the place and the pit and 
the fear ? 


* 

XVIT 


Workmen up at the Hall!—^they are coming back frotn 
* abroad; » 

The dark old*place will be gilt by the touch of a million* 
aire: • 

I have heard, I know not whence, of tlfb singular bemuty 
of Maud; ' ’ 

I ^aVd with the girl when a child ; she promised then 
to be, 

p 3 
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XVIII 

Maud u’ith her venturous climbings and tumMes and 
childish escapes, 

Maud the delight of the village, the ringing |oy of the 
Hall, ^ 

Maud with her •sweet purse-mouth wl^en my father 
dangled the grapes, 

Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling 
of all,— 

XIX 

What is she now ? My dreams are bad. She may bring 
mo a curse. 

No, tliere is fatter game on the moor; she will let me 
alone. 

Thanks, for the fiend best knov's whether woman or 
man be the worto. 

I will bury myself in myself, and^the Devil may pipe 
to his own. , 

* II 

Long have I sighM for«a calm : God grant I may find it 
at last ! 

It will never bo broken by Maud,'she has neither savour 
nor salt, 

But a cold and clear-cut face, as I found when her 
carriage i)a8t. 

Perfectly beautiful : lot it be granted her ; whdro is the 
fault ? < 

AJl that I saw (for her eyes were downcast, not to be 
seen) 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 

Dead })erfoction, no more; Nothing more, if it had not 
been , 

tpr a chance of travel, a paleness, an hour's defect of 
the rose, • * 

Or an underlip, you may call it a little ripe, too^ 
full. 

Or the least littlb delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive 
nose, • ' * 

From which I escaped heart-free, with the least ^little 
touch of spleen. 
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Cold and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek. 

Breaking*a slumber in which all spleenful folly was 
drown’d, • 

Pale with the ^golden beam of aji eyelash dead on the 
cheek. 

Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sw'oot on a gloom pro¬ 
found ; 

Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient 
WTong 

Done but in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale 
as before 

Growing and fading and gro^^ ing upon me» a ithout a 
sound, , 

Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night 
long 

Growing and fading*and growing, till 1 could bear it 
no more, • 

But arose, and all by myself in# my own dark garden 
ground. 

Listening now to the tide in its brbod-flung shipwrecking 
roar, , 

Now to the scream of a. madden’d beach dragg’d down 
by the wave. 

Walk’d in a fvintry w’ind by a ghastly glimmq^, and 
found 

The shynng daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. 


IV 

A million emeralds break from the ruby-bvdded lime 
In the little grove where 1 sit—ah, wherefore canoft 
I be • 

Like thinffl the season gay, like the bountiful season 
bland, • 

When the far-off |ail is blown by the Sreerc of a softer 
clime, ' • 

Half-tost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
The silent^pphkre-spaiigled mafriage ring of the land 1 
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Below me, there, is the village, and looks ^ow quiet 
and smalU 

And yet bubbles o*er like a city, with gossip, scandal, 
and spite; * 

And Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as 
a Czar; 

And here on tlie landward side, by a red ro6k, glim¬ 
mers the Hall ; 

And up in the liigh Hall-garden I see her pass like a 
light ; 

But sorrow^seize mo if ever that light be my loading star ! 


Ill 

When have I bow’d tf> her father, the wrinkled head 
of the race ? , 

I mf‘t her to-day with h(*r brother, but not to her brother 
I bow*’d ; • 

I bow’d to his lady-sister as she rode by on the moor; 

But the fire of a foolish pride fla&h’d over her beautiful 
faee. 

0 child, you wrong your beauty, believe «it, in being so 
proud; 

Your father has wealth w'ell-gotten, and 1 am uameless 
and poor. • 


IV 

I keep but a man and a muid, over ready to slander 
and sWial; 

I know it, and smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 

A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its way: 

For nature is one wdth rapine, a harm no'preacher oai»v 
heal; , 

Tlie Mayfly is* toVn by the swallow, the sparrow spear'd 
by* the shrike, * * 

And the wdiole little wood where 1 sit is a woHd of 
plunder and prey/ 
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We are i^uppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in 
her flower; * 

Do we move (^urselves, or are moved by an unseen hand 
at a game 

That puslies us of! from the board, and others ever 
succeed ? 

Ah yet, we cannot be kind to caeii other here for an 
hour; 

We whisper,. and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a 
brother’s shame; 

However mo brave it out, m'o men are a I'/tle breed. 


« 

•VI 

A monstrous eft m%s of old the Lord and Master of 
Earth, * 

For him did his high sun flam6, and his river billoM'- 
-ing ran, , 

And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crou^ning 
race. • 

As nine months go to* the shaping an infant ripe for 
his birtli. 

So many a million of ages have gone to the cnaking 
of man : 

He now is first, but is he the last ? is he not too base ? 

' A 


vri 

The man of science himseft is fonder of glory, an^ vain, 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit lx)unded and 
poor; 

The passioi^ti^ heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly 
and vice. 

1 would not marvel at either, but keep ^ tepiperate brain; 

For not to d^i|e or pdmiro, if a man could learn it, 
•were more • 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden 

at sptee. • » * 
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For the drift of the Maker is dark, an Isis hid by the 
veil. * 

Who knows tlv.) ways of the world, how God will bring 
them about ? ^ 

Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is 
wide. 

Shall 1 weep if a Poland fall ? shall I shriek if a 
Hungary fail ? 

Or an infant civilization bo ruled with rod or with 
knout ? 

1 liave not made the world, and Ho tliat made it will 
guide. • 


IX 

Be mine a philosopher’s lilte in the quiet woodland 
ways, ^ • 

Whore if I cannot bo gay let a passionless peace bo 
nyr lot, * 

Far>of! from the clamour of liars belied in the hubbub 
of lies ; 

From the long-nock’d geese of tlio world that are ever 
hissing dispraise 

Because their natures are little, and, whether ho heed 
it or not, 

Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of 
poisonous flics. * 


And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness 
of love, • 

The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ill. 

Ah Maud, you milkwhite fawn, you arc all unmeet for 
a wife. • ^ 

Your mother is mute in her grave os her image in marble 
above; • 

Your father is efer in London, you gander about at 
your will; 

You have but fed on the roses, and lain in the lilies 
of life. 
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1 

A voice by the cedar tree. 

In the meadow under the Hall! 

She is singing an air that is knovn to me, 
A passionate ballad gallant and gay, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call ! 
Singing alone in the morning of life, 

In the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 

Re^v in heart and readv in hand, • 
March with banner and bugH and hfe 
To the death, for their native land. 


ir 

Maud w'ith her exquisite fac^, 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky. 

And feet like sunny gems on an English green, 
Maud in the light t>f her youth and her grace, 
Singing oj Death, and of Honour that cannot die. 
Till I well could weep for a time so sordid and*mean. 
And* myself so languid and base. 


Ill 

Silence, beautiful voic-t! 

Be still, for you only trouble the min^ 

With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory 1 shall not find. 

Still! I*will hear you no more, 

For* your sweetness hardly leaves me a choice 
But to move to the meadow and* fall before 
Her feet on Che mbadow grass, and adore,. 
Iffot her, who is neither courtly nor kind. 

Not he^ noi hei^ but a voice. 
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I 

Morning arises stormy and pale, 

No sun, but a vvannisli glare 
In fold upon fold of hueloss cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood arc bow’d 
Caught and cuff’d by the gale : 

I had fancied it would be fair. 

ir 

Whom* but Maud should I meet 
Last night, wher^ the sunset biirn’d 
On the blossom’d gable-ends 
At the head of the village street, 

Whom but Maud should I meet ? 

And she touch’d my hand with a smile so sw’oot, 
She made me divvie amends 
For a courtesy not return’d. 

ni », 

And thus a delicate spark' 

Of glowing and growing light ^ 

Tkro* the livelong hours of the dark 
Kept itself warm in the heart of my dreams, 
Ready to burst in a colour’d flame ; • 

Till at last when the morning came 
In a cloud, it faded, and seems 
But an ashen-grey delight. 

IV 

f 

What if with her sunny hair. 

And smile as sunny as cold, 

She meant to w'eave me a snare 
Of some coquettish deceit, 

Cleopatra-lilce as of old 
To.entangle me w'hen w'e rfiet. 

To have her lion roll in a silken net 
And fawn at a vieftor’s feet. • • 
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V 

All, i^hat shall I be at fifty 
Should Nature keep me alive. 

If I find the world so bitter 
When I a\n but twenty-five ? 

Yet, if she were not a cheat. 

If Maud were all that she seeniM, 

And her smile were all that 1 dream'd, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 


W^hat if tho* her eye secm’d-ifull 
Of a kind intent to iftc, 

What if that cTandy-despot^ he, 

That jeweird mass of millinery. 

That oil’d and <;url’d Assyrian Bull 
'‘Smelling of musk and of iij^olence. 

Her brother, from whom I keep aloof, 
Who wants the finer politic sense 
To mask, tho’ but in his own behoof, 
With a glassy smile his brutal scorn— 
What if he had told her yestermorn 
How prettily for his own sweet sake 
A face of tenderness might be feign’d, 
And a moist mirage in desert eyes, 

That so, when the rotten hustings shake 
In another month to his brazen lies, 

A \iTotch€Ml vote may bo gain’d. 


^ » . VII 

For a raven ever croaks, at my side, 

Keep watch and ward, ke^p watch and ward, 
Or thou wijt prove their tool. * * 

«Yea, too, myself* from myself I guard, . 

For often a man’s own angry pride 
Ib and belie ior a fodl. 
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VIII 

Perhaps the smile and tender tone 
Came out of her pitying womanhood, 

For am l^not, am 1 not, here alone 
So many a summer since she died/ 

My mother, who was so gentle and good ? 
Living alone in an empty house, 

Here half-hid in the gleaming wood, 

Where 1 hear the dead at midday moan, 

And the sfirieking rusli of the wainscot mouse. 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 

When the shiver of dancing leaves is thrown 
About* its echoing chambers wide, 

Pill a morbid iia/4) and horror have grown 
Of a world in which I have hardly inixt, 

And a morbid eating libhen fixt 
On a heart half-turnM to stofie. 


O heart- of stone, are you flesh, and caught 
By that you swore to withAand ? 

For what w'as it else within me wrought 
But, 1 fear, the new strong w'ino of dove, 

Tlftit made my tongue so stammer and trip 
When 1 saw' the treasured splendour, her'hand, 
Como sliditig out of her sacked glove. 

And the sunliglit broke from her lip ? 


X « 

I have ,play*d with her when a child; 
She remembers it now” w-e meet. 

All well, w'oll, w’ell, I may be beguflec^ 
By some coquettish deceit. 

Yet, if she wrere uot a cheat. 

If ^ud werb all that she seern’e^, 

And her smile had all that^l dreamed. 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could ftnake it eWeet. < 
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vn 

1 

Pid I hear it half in a doze 
Long since, 1 know not whcfe ? 
Did I dream it an hour ago, 

Wlfen asleep in this arm-chair ? 

II 

Men were drinking together. 
Drinking and talking of mo ; 

* Well, if it prove a girl, the boy 
Will have plenty : so let it be.* 


Is it an echo of somethi^ig 
Read with a bi^y’s delight. 
Viziers nodding together 
In some Arabian niglit ? 

IV 

Strange, that 1 hear two men, 
Somewhertif, talking of me; 

‘ Well, if it pr6ve a girl, my boy 
W^'Ill have plenty : so let it be.* 


* VIII 

She came to the village church. 

And sat by a pillar alone ; 

An angel watching an urn 
Wept over her, carved in stone ; 

And once, but once, she lifted her eyo/i. 

And suddenly, sw'eetly, strangely blush'd 
To find they were met by my ow'ii; 

And suddenly, sweetly, my heart b<iat stronger 
And thicker, until I heard po longer 
The snowy-^nded, dilettante, * * 

JPelicate-hanaed ift*iest intone; 

And thought, is it pride, and mused and sigh*d 
* No ^reiy# now it cannot^ be pride.* 
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IX 

1 was walking a mile. 

More than a milo from the shore. 
The sun look'd out with a smile * 
Betwixt the cloud and the moor. 
And riding at set of day 
Over the dark moor land. 

Rapidly riding far away. 

She waved to mo with her hand. 
There two at her side. 

Something flash'd in the sun, 

Down by t)ie hill I saw them ride. 
In a moment they were gone : 

Dike a sudden spark 
Struck vainly in the night, 

TIu n returns the dark 
With no more hope of light. 


Sick, am I sk.'k of a jealous dread ? 

Was not onf‘ of fflio two at her side 
This new-inadt‘ lord, W'hose splendour plucks 
The slavish hat from the ^villager’s head ? 
Whoso old grandfather lias lately died. 

Gone to a blacker pit, for whom ** 

Gf’imy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laA'ing his trams in a poison’d glooifi^ 
Wrought, fill he ert'pt from* a gutted mine 
Master of half a servile shire. 

And left his coal all turn’d into gold 
To a grandson, first of his noble line, 

Rich in the grace all utimen desire. 

Strong; in the power that all men adore. 
And simper and set their voices lower. 

And soften as if to a girl, and hoid 
Awe-strieken breaths at n work diviile. 
Seeing his gewga^v castle shine. 

New as llis Vitlc, built last year, 

There amid perky laches Und ]^ne, 

And over the sullen-purple moor 
(Look at it) prickilig a cockney ear. 
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Wkat, has ho found my jewel out ? • 

For one of the two that rode at her side 

Bound for the Hall, I am sure was lie: 

Bound for the Hall, and 1 think fcf a bride. 

Blithe would her brother’s acceptance be. 

Maud could be gracious too, no doubt. 

To a lord, a captain, a x>addod shape, 

A bought commission, a waxen face, 

A rabbit mouth that is ever agape— 

Bought ? what is it he cannot buy ? 

And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 

A w’ounded thing with a rancorous cry. 

At war with myself and a wTctclifd rp.ee. 

Sick, sick to the heart of life, am I. 

» r 

,iri 

Last week came one to the county town, 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the ^despot kings, 

.Tho* the state has done it and thrice as well : 
This broad-brimm’d hawker of holy things. 
Whose ear is cramm’d with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams \o the chink of his ponce, 

This huckster put dow'n war ! can he tell 
Whether war be«a cause or a consequence ? 

Put down tho passions tliat make earth Hell ! 
T)oVn with ambition, avarice, pride, 

Jealousy, down ^ cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs, of anger and fear ; 

Down too, dow'n at your own fireside, 

With the evil tongue and the evil ear. 

For each is at war with mankind. 


1 wish I isould hear again 
The cHivalrous battle-song 
That she warbled alone in her joy ! 

I might persuade myself tlien * • 

She would®not do herself this great wrong. 
To take a wanton dissolute boy 
For IV may and ]pader oLmen. 
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V 

Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand. 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, ^ 

One still etrong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what caro^ I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 

VI 

And ah for a man to arise in me, 

That the man 1 am may cease to be ! 

XI 

1 

O lot the solid ground , 

Not fail befieath my feet 
Before my lifp has found 
What some have found so sweet; 
Then let conv^ what come may. 

What matter if I go mad, 

I shall have had my d^y. 

II 

Lot the sweet heavens endure, 

Not close and darken above mo ' 
Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love mo; 

Then let come w'hat come may 
To a life that has been so sad, 

1 shall have had my day. 


xn 

I 

Birds* in< the high Hall-garden 
When twilight wa^ faUiAg^ 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

"Diey were crying ikigl cqjling^ 
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Where was Maud ? in our wood ; 

And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies. 

Myriads blow together. > 


Birds in our wood sang 

Ringing thro’ the valleys, 
Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 

IV 

I kiss’d her slender liand. 

She took the ki^s sf^dately ; 
Maud is not seventeen, ^ 

But she is toll and stately. 


I to cry out on pride » 

Who have won her favour ! 

O Maud were sure of ifcaven 
If lowliness could save her. 

« 

vi 

I kn6w the way she wont 
, Home with her maiden posy. 

For her feet have touch’d tho meadows 
And left*the daisies rosy. 

m 

VII 

Birds in the higl^ Hall-garden 

Were crying and calling to her. 
Where is Maud, Maud, Maud ? * 

One is come to woo her, 

* 

VIII 

Look, a horse at the d<k>r, # • 

AndP littlu King Charley snarling. 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
*Yo|ji ar^ not her darling. 
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XIII 

I 

Scorn’d, to be scorn’d by one that I scorn. 

Is tliat a matter to make me fret ? • 

That a calamity hard to be borne ? 

Well, ho may live to hate me yet.i 
Fool that I am to be vext with his pride ! 

I past him, I was crossing his lands ; 

Ho stood on tlie path a little aside ; 

His face, as I grant, in spite of spite. 

Has a broad-blown comeliness, red and white, 
And six feet two, as I think, he stands ; 

But his essences turn’d the live nir sick, 

Atid barbarous opulence jewel-thick 
Sunn’d itself on»his breast and his hands. 

* II 

Who shall call mo ungentle, unfair, 

I long’d so heartily then and there 
To give him the ^rasp of fellowship ; 

But while 1 past he was liumming an air, 
Stopt, and then Vith a rkling w'hip 
Leisurely tapping a glossy J)oot, 

And curving a eontumeliojis lip 
Gorgonized me from head to foot 
\Yith a stony British stare. 

in 

Why sits ho here in his fatjier’s chair ? 

That old man never comQs to his place : 

• Shall I believe him ashamt^d to be seen ? 

For only once, in the village street, 

Lost year, 1 caught a glimpse of his face, 

A grey old w’olf and n lean. 

Scarcely, now, would I call him e cheat; 

For then, perhaps, as a child of (Jsceit, 

She might by a true descent be untile; 

And Maud is as true as Maud is sweet: 

Tho’ I faric}' her sweetness only due 
To the sweeter blood by tiie other side; 

Her mother has been a thing oompipte, 
However she cams to be ^ 
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And fair without, faithful within, 

Maud to him is nothing akin : 

Some peculiar mystic grace 
Made her* only the child of her mother, 
And hoapM the wlioie inherited sin 
On that huge ..scapegoat of the race, 
All, all upon the brother. 


* 

IV 

Peace, angry spirit, and let him bo ! 
Has not his sister smiled on me ? 


XIV 


Maud has a garden*of roses 
And lilies fair on a lawn; 

There she walks in her state ' 
And'tends upon bt^d and bower^ 
And thither I climbed at dawn 
And stood by her gavden-gate; 
A lion ramps at the top, 

Ho is claspt by a passion-flower. 


Maudes owTi little oaKroom 
(Which Maud, like a precious stone 
Set in the heart of the carven gloom. 

Lights with hers<?lf, when alone 
She sits by her music and books, 

And her brother lingers late 
With a roystering company) looks 
Upon Maud's (9a'n garden-gate ; 

And I thought as 1 stood, if a hand, as white 
As ocean-foam in the moon, weie laid 
On the hasp of Jthe window', and m^^ Delight 
Had. ft sudden desire, like a glorious ghost, to glide, 
Like ft beam of the seventh Heaven, aovrn to my side 
There wers^ but^a s^ep to bc^ ftiode. 
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The fancy flatter’d my mind, 

And again seem’d overbold; 

Now 1 thought tiiat she eared for me, 

Now 1 thought she was kind 
Only because she was cold. 

IV 

I heard no sound where I stood 
But the rivulet on from the lawn 
Running down to my own dark wood; 

Or the voice of the long sea-wave as it swell’d 
Now and then in the dim-grey dawn ; 

Jiut I look’d, and round, dll round the house 1 beheld 
The death-white curtain drawn ; 

Felt a horror over inT’s creep, 

Prickle my skin and tatch n?y breath, 

Knew that the death-white curtain meant but sleep. 
Yet I shudder’d and tlkought like a fool of the sleep of 
death. 

• XV 

So dark a mind within me dwells. 

And I make myself such evil,.cheer, 

That if 1 be dear to some one else, 

Then some one else may have much td fear; 

But if I be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear. 

Shall 1 not take care of all that*I think, 

Yea ev’n of wretched meat and drink, 

If T be dear, 

If I be dear to some one else. 

c 

XVI 

I 

I’ll is lump of earth has left his estate 
The lighter by the losa of his weight ; 

And so that ha flfld what he went to seek. 

And fulsome Pleasure clog him, &nd ^own ^ 

His heart in the gross mud-honey of town^ 

He may stay for a year* who has gone«for a ^eek: 
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But this is the day when I must speak, 

And I see my Oread coming down, 

O this is the day ! 

O beautiful creature, what am I 

That I dare to look her way; 1 

Tliiiik I may hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pul^ that is lord of her breast. 

And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 
To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head. 

And she knows it not; O, if she knew it, 

To know her beauty might half undo it. 

I know it the one bright tliin'^g to save 
My yet young life in the uilds of Time, 

Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 
Perhaps from a selfish grave. ** 

II 

> 

What, if she be fasten’d to this fool lord. 

Dare I bid her abide by her \\ ord ? 

Should I love her so well if she v 
Had given her word to a thing so low ? 

Shall 1 love her as wed if she 

Can break her word were it even for me ? 

1 trust that it«is not so. 


Ill 

Catch nbt my breath, p clamorous heart, 
Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye. 
For I must tell her before wc part, 

I must tell her, or die. 

X^II 

Go not, happy day. 

From the shining fields, 

G<y not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 

Rosy is the West, 

is tlte South, 

Roses are her cheeks, 

^ And, a rosQ her mouth. 
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When the happy Yes 
Falters from her lips, 

Pass and blush tlie news 
O’er the blowing ships. 

Ow^r blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest, 

Pass the happy n<^ws, 

Blush it thro’ the West; 

Till the red man dance 
By his red cedar tree, 

And the red man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the sea. 

Blush from West to East, 

, Blush from East to West, 

Till the >J^^st is East, 

Blush it thro’ the West. 

Rosy is tiu* West, 

Rosy is the South, * 

Roses are her che<‘ks, 

And a rose her mouth. 

• XVIII 

I have led her homo, my ,iove, my only friend. 
There is none like her, none. 

And never yet so warmly ran my blood 
And sweetly, on and on , 

(!^hning itself to the? long-wish’d-for end, ♦ 

Full to the? banks, close on*the promised good. 

11 

None like her, none. 

Just now the dry-tongupd laurels* pattering talk 
Seem’d her light foot along the garden walk. 

And shbok my heart to thinK she cnmcB once more: - 
Bui ev'cn then I heard her close {he door, 

Tile gates of Heaven are closed, and &he is gone. 

. HI 

There is rtonb like her, none. ^ 

Nor will be when our sumr^ors have decease4* 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon * 

In the long breeze that 8treaiii8*to tby deMc^us East 
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Sighing for Lebanon, 

Dark cedar, tbo’ thy limbs have here increased, 
U^n a pastoral slope as fair, 

And looking to the South, and fed 
With honey'd rain and delicate air, , 

And haunted by the starry head 

Of her whose gentle will has changed my fate, 

And made my life a perfumed altar-flame ; 

And over whom thy darkness must have spread 
W'ith such delight as theirs of old, thy great 
Forefathers of tiie thornless garden, there 
Sliadowing the snow-limb’d live from whom she 
came. 

* i 

IV 

Here will I lie, while these long branches sway, 
And you fair stars that crown a happy day 
Go in and out as if at merry play, 

W'ho am no more so all forlorn, 

As when it seem’d far bc^tte.' to born 
To lalK>ur and the mattoek-harden’d hand, 

Than nursed at case and brought to. understand 
A sad astrology, the boundless plan 
That makes you tyrants in your iron skies, 
Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 

Cold fires, yet witli power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man. 

V 

But now shine on^ and what care I, 

Who in this stormy .gulf have found a pearl 
The countercharm of space and hollow sky. 

And do accept my madness, and would die , 

To save from some slight shame one simple girl. 

vr 

Would di^; for sullen-seeming Death may give 
More life* to Love than is or ever was 
In our low world, where yet ’tis su cet to live. 

Let no one ask me how it came 'm pass; 

It seems, thatvl am* happy, that to me 
Jt livelier,emerald twinkles in the grass, 

A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 
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Not die; but live a life of truest breath. 

And teach true life to fight with mortsfii wrongs. 
O, why sflould Love, like men in drinking-songs, 
Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death ? 
Make answer, Maud my bliss, 

Maud made my Maud by that long lover’s kiss, 
Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this ? 

* The dusky strand of Death inwoven here 
With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself more 
dear.’ 


Is that enchante(| moan only* the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder hay T 
And hark the cloCk within, the silver knell 
Of tw'clvo 8W'oi>t iiours that past in bridal white, 
And died to live, long as my pulses play; 

But now by this my love has closed her sight 
And given false death her''hand, and stol’n away 
To dreamful w'astes where footless h^'Ticies dw’ell 
Among the fragments of the golden day. 

May nothing there her maiden grace affpight! 
l>ear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy sjfbll. 

My bride to be, my overmoro delight, 

My ow n heart’s heart and ownest own, faroivell; 

It is but for a little space I go : 

And ye meanwhile far pver moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night! 

Has otlT whole earth gone nearer to the glow , 
Of your soft splendours that you Jqpk so bright ?. 
I have’s ciimb’d nearer out of lonely Mcll. ^ 

Beat, happy stars, timing with things below', 

Jkiat w'itk he&rt more blest than heart can tell. 
Blest, but fur some dark underc4irrent woe 
That seems to draw—but it shall nqt be so^ 

Let all be w'ell, be well. 
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XIX 

'I 

Her pother is coming back to-night, 

Breaking up my dream of deiigiit. i 

♦ 

II 

My dream ? do 1 dream of bliss ? 

I have walkM awake with Truth. 

O when did a morning shine 
So rich in atonement as this 
For my dark-dawning youtli, 

Darken’d watt;liing a mother decline 

And that dead man at her heart and I'kiine: 

For who was left to watch ln?r but 1 ? 

Yet so did I let my freshnes}’* die. 

1 

III 

1 trust that 1 did not talk .. 

To gentle Maud in our walk 

(For often in lonely wanderi.lgs 

I have cursed him, even to lifeless things) 

But 1 trust that 1 did not talk, 

Not touch on her father’s sin : 

I am sure' 1 did but sjjcak 
Of my mother’s fadtnl cheek 
When it slowly grew so thin, 

That I felt she wes slowly dying 
Vext with lawyers and harass’d with debt : 
For how often I caught her with eyes all wet. 
Shaking her head at her son and sighing , 
A world of trouble wi9iiin ! 

TV 

And Mat^ too, Maud w'as moved 
To speak of the mother she loved 
As one scarce less forlorn, * „ 

Dying abroadk and it seems apart 

From him who had ceased to share her heart. 

And ever^ moorn^ig over thp feud, 
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TJie household Fury sprinkled with blood 
By wiiich our houses are torn : 

How strange was what she said, 

When only Maud and the brother 
Hung over her dying bed— 

That Maud’s dark father and mine 
Had bound us one to the other, 

Betrothed us over their wine, 

On the day when Maud was born ; 

Seal’d h(^r mine from her first sweet breath. 
Mine, mine by a right, from birth till death. 
Mine, mine—our fathers have sworn. 


But the true blood spilt had in it a heat 
To dissolve the ‘precioiv* seal on a bond, 

That, if left uncancell’d, liad* been so sweet : 
And none of us thought of a something beyond, 
A desire that awoke in the heart, of the child. 
As it wore a dutj^' done to the tomb. 

To be friends foi^her sake, to be reconciled; 
And I was eursitig them an^ my doom. 

And letting a dangerous thought run wild 
WJiile often abroad in the fragrant gloom 
Of foreign eliurehes—I see her tliere'^ 

Bright English lily, breathing a prayer ^ 

To be friends, to bo reconciled ! 


VI 

But then wliat a flint is he! 

Abroad, at Florence, at*’Rome, 

I find whenever she touch’d on mo 
This brother luid laugh’d her down, 

And at last, when each came hoifie,«» 

He had darken’d into a frown, 

Chid her, and fosbid her to speak 
To me, her friend of the y^ars before; 

Ar\d tins \vas what had r^den’d her cheek 
When I bow’d to her on the moor. * 
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VII 

Ye^( Maud, altho* not blind 

To the faults of his heart and mind, 

1 see .she cannot but love him, 

And says he is rough but kind. 

And wishes me to approve him, 

And tells me, when she lay 
Sick once, with a fear of worse, 

That he loft his wine and horses and play. 
Sat witli her, read to her, night and day, 
And tended her like a nurse. 

viir 

Kind 'i but the* deathbed desire 
Spurn’d by this heir of the l^ar— 

Rough but kind ? yet 1 kiio’v 
He has jrlotted again^i mo in this, 

That he plots against mo still. 

Kind to Maud ? that wore*not amiss. 

Well, rouglio but kind ; Mhy let it bo bo 
For shall not Maud have lier will ? 


For, Maud, so tender and true, 

Ah long ivS my life endurtis 
I fecil 1 shall owe you a debt, 

That I never can liopc to pay ; 

And if ever 1 slo>uld forgot 
That I owe this debt to vou 

ft. 

And for your sweet sake to yours ; 
O then, what then shall I say ?— 
If ever I should forget, 

May God make mo more wretched 
Than ever I have been yet! 

X 

So now I have sworn to brfry * 
All this dead bod^ of hate, 

I feel so free and so clear 
By the loss of t-hat dead ^^eight, 

•• • Q 
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That I should grow light-headed, I fear. 
Fantastically merry ; 

But that her brother comes, like a blight 
On my fresh hope, to the Hall to-night.^ 


XX 

1 

Strange, that I felt so gay, 
Strange, that I tried to-day 
To bciguilo lior melancholy ; 

The Sultan, as wo name him,— 
She did not wish' to blame him— 
Bat ho vext her and |>orplext her 
With his woildly talk and folly : 
Was it gontlj to reprove her 
For ftealing out of view 
From a little Jazy lover 
Who but claims her as his due ? 
Or for chilling*'his caresses 
By the coldness of her manners, 
Nay, the plainness of her dresses ? 
Now I know her but in‘'two. 

Nor can pronounce updii it 
If one should ask me whether ^ 
The habit, hat, and feather. 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet 
Bo the neater and completer ; 

For nothing can be sweeter 
Than maiden Maud in either. 


But to-morrow, if wo live, 

Our ponderous squire will give, 

A grand political dinner 
To half the squirclings near ; 

And Maud wfil wear her jewels. 
And the bird of prey 'wfill hc^er. 
And the titmouse hope to w'in hejr 
With his chirrup at her^ejir. ^ 
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A grand political dinner 
the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory, ^ 

A dinner and then a dance 
For t/ho maids and marriage-makers, 
And every eye but mine will glance 
At Maud in all her glory. 

IV 

For I am not invitf^d, 

But, with the Sultan’s pardon, 

I am all as well delighted, 

For I know her own rone-garden, 

And moan to linger in it 

Till the dancing will be over ; 

And then, oh then, come out to me 
For a minute, but for a minute, 
Ck>me out to your owA true lover. 
That your true lover ipay see 
Your glory also, and render 
All homage to his own darling. 
Queen Maud in all her splendour. 


XXI 

Rivulet crossing my ground. 

And bringing me down from the Hall 
This garden-ro.se that 1 found. 
Forgetful of Ma^d and me. 

And lost in trouble and moving round 
Here at the head of a tinkling iall,. 
And trying to pas.s to the sea ; 

O Rivulet, born at the Hall, 

My Maud has sent it by thee 
(if I read her sweet will right)' 

On a bldshirig mission to me. 

Saying in odour and colour, * Ah, be 
^Ajnong th» ipses to-iright.’ 
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XXII 

I 

Como into iho garden, Maud, 

For the f black bat, night, has flown, 

Como into the garden, Maud, 

I am hero at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the rose is blown. 

II 

For n breeze of mornitig moves, 

And the ]>lanot of Lovt* is on high. 

Beginning to faint in ’the light that she loves 
On a bod of daffodil sky, 
faint in the light of the sun she loves. 

To faint in his*^light, tpid to die. 

m 

All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin,* bassoon ; 

All night has the ^asenuMit jessamine stirr’d 
To the dancers dancing in tune ; 

Till a silence fell with tlie \vaking bird. 

And a hush with the setting moon. 

IV • 

I siiid to the lily, ‘ There is but one 

With whom she has heart to be gay. * , 

When will the dancers leave tlier alone? 

She is weary of dance and play.’ 

Now half to the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day ; 

Low on the sand and loiSd on the stone 
The J<j;St wheel echoes away. 

V , 

I said to the rose, ‘ The brief night go^ 

In babble and revel and wine. 

O young lord-iove^. what sighs are those, 

For one that Avill never be thiifb ? 

But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to tl^e rose, * 
‘ For ever and ever, mine.’ . 
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And the soul of the rose went into my blood, 

A% the music clasird in the hall; 

And long by the garden lake I stc^, 

For I heard your rivulet fall 

From the*lake to the meiidow and on to the wood. 
Our wood, that is dearer tlian all; 

VII 

From the meadow j^our walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a Murt li-wind sighs 

He sets the jewel-print ,of your feet 
In violets bliu*. as your eyes, • 

I’o the woody ludlows in which wo meet 
And the valleys of Parad^^e. 

viii , 

The slender acacia wf)uld yot shake 
One long inilk-blcjom r»n the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell*into the lake 
As the piini)emel dozed on the lea ; 

But the rose w as ^aw ake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your pronnse. to me; 

The lilies and roses wc*re all aw'ake, 

They sighVl for the dawn and thee. " 

o 

• IX 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, • 
Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of satin and glimnnrr of pearls, 

Queen lily and ros^ in one ; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be lh(ur sun. 


There has fallen a splendid teai* • 
From the^jjassron-flow’er at the gate. 
*She is coming, dov’e, my dear; 

coining piy life, my fate; 
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The rod rose cries, * She is near, she is near 
And the white rose weeps, ' She is late | * 
The larkspur listens, * I hear, I hear; ’ 

And tlie lily whispers, * I wait.’ i 
c 

XI 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; * 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her and beat. 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her <and beat, 

Had 1 lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And, blossom in puVple and red. 

Part II 


* The fault was mine, the fault was mine ’— 
Why am I sitting horc) so stunn’d and still, 
Plucking the harmless wild-flower on the hill ?— 
It is this guilty hand !— 

And there rises ever a passionate cry 
From underneath in the darkening land-»- 
What IS it, that has been dojie ? 

O dawn of Eden bright over earth and sky. 

The fires of Hell brake out of tby rising sun 
The fires of Hell and of Hate ; 

]?or she, sweet soul, had hardly spoken a w'ord 
When her brother ran in his rage to the gate. 
He came with the babe-fac»J lord ; 

Heap’d on ,her t^rms of disgrace, 

And 'while she wept, and I strove to be cool. 

Ho fiercely gave me the lie, < 

Till I with as fierce an anger spoke. 

And he struck me, iqadman, over the 
Struck me beford the languid fool. 

Who was gaping and grinning by : ^ 

Struck for himself an e'vil stroke; , 

Wrought for his house** an irredeemable wpe,; 
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For front to front in an hour we stood, 

And aoniliion horrible bellowing echoes broke 
From the rod-ribb*d hollow behind the wood, 

And thundered up into Heaven the Christless code. 
That must have life for a blow. * 

Ever and eve^ afresh they seem’d to grow. 

Was it he lay there with a fading eye ? 

‘ The fault was mine,’ he whisper’d, ‘ fly ! * 

Then glided out of the joyous wood 
The ghastly Wraith of one that I know ; 

And there rang on a sudden a passionate erj^ 

A cry for a brother’s blood : 

It will ring in my heart and ipy ears, till I die, till 1 die. 

II • 

Is it gone ? my pulses beigt— • 

What was it ? a lying trick of the brain ? 

Yet I thought I saw' lier stand,* 

A shadow there at my feet, , 

Hi^h over the shadowy land. 

It IS gone ; and the heavens fafl in a gentle rain, 
When they should burgt and drown with deluging storms 
Tlie feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust, 

The little hearts that know not how to forgive : 

Arise, my God, and strike, for wo hold Tliee just, 
Strike dead the w'hole weak race of venomous Vorms, 
That i^tllig each other hero in the dust; 

We are not worthy t«j Jive. 


II 

I 

See w'hat a lovely shell, 

Snail and pure as a pearl, 
•Lying close to my foot, 

Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairily well • • 
Witli delicate spire and whorl, 
•How exquisitely minute 
^ • A {nirael^ of design I 
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II 

Wliat is it ? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 

Let him name it who can, 

Tlie beauty would be the same. 

III 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 

Did he push, when he was uncurl’d, 

•A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Tliro’ his «diin water-\\<‘rld ? 

« 

IV 

$ 

Slight, to bo crush’d with a tap 
Of my fingcy-iiail on the sand. 

Small, but a work divine, 

Frail, but ©f force to witlistand. 

Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas tha^t snap 
The three-decker’s oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, • 

Here on the Breton strand ! 

V 

Breton, not Briton ; here 

Like a shipwTeek’d man on a coast 

Of ancient fable and fear— 

Plagued with a fAtting to and fro, 

A disease, a hard mechanic ghost 
That never came from on iiigh 
Nor ever arose from below,* ^ 

But only moves with the moving eye, 
Flying aloag the land and the main— 
wily should it look {ike Maud 1 
Am I to be overawed « 

By what I cannot Out know ' 

Is a juggle born of ih6 brdin ? * t- 
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VI 

Back from the Breton coast. 

Sick of a nameless fear, 

BaCik to the dark sea-line 
Looking, thinking of all 1 have lost; 

An old ,8ong vexes my ear ; 

But that of Lamech is mine. 

VII 

For years, a measureless ill. 

For years, for cjver, to part— 

But she, she would love mo still ; 

And as long, O God, ^s slie 
Have a grain of love for me, 

So long, no doubt, no doubt. 

Shall 1 nurse in my dark I^art, 

However weary, a :<park of w'ill 
Not to be trAmpled out. ^ 

VIII ♦ 

Strange, that the mind, ^irhen fraught 
With a passion so intense 
One would thidk that it well 
Might drown all* life in the eye,— 

That it should, by being so overuTOught, 
Suddenly strike on a sharper sense • 
rk»r a shell, or a flower, little things 
*W^hich else woyld have been past by ! 

And now I remember, I, 

When’he lay dying there, 

I noticed one of his many rings 

(For he had many, ipoor worm) and thought 

It is his mother’s hair. 

• IX 

Wlio \nows if he be dead ? 

Whether I need have fled«? 

Am I guilty of|blood ? 

However this may be. 

Comfort her, coikfort her, all things good, 
W^ilie I am <pvar the sefib! 

Q 3 
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Let me and my passionate love go by, 

But speak to her all things holy and higk. 
Whatever happen to mo ! 

Mo and my liarmful love go by ; ( 

But confe to her waking, find licr asleep. 
Powers of the heigiit, Powers of t/ie deep, 
And comfort her tho* I die. 

III 

Courage, poor lieart of stone ! 

1 will not ask thee wliy 

Tliou canst not understand 

That thou art left for over alone : 

Courage, poor stupid heart of stone.— 

Or if I ask th<^ why, 

Caro not thou lo reply : 

She is but dead, and the ti^^e is at hand 
When thou shali more than die. 

IV 

I 

O that 'twore possible 
After long grief and pain* 

To find the arms of my true love ^ 

Round me once again ! 

II 

Wlion I was wont to mootf her 
In the silent woody places ^ 

By the home that gave mo birth, 

W^e stood tranced in long embraces 
Mixt with kisses sweetbr sweeter 
Than*any thing on earth. 

in 

A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but Vke to thee; 

Ah Christ, \ihat it were pcjssibl^ 

For one short hour to see , 

The souls we loved, that^hev murht tell us 
W’hat and where •they he* 
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IV 

Jt" leads me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds and steals 

In %t cold white robe before mo, 

When all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of lights. 

And the roaring of the wlieels. 


Half the night 1 waste in sighs. 

Half in dreams 1 sorrow after 
The delight of early skies ; 

Ill a wakeful doze I Aorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes. 

For the meeting of the mdrrow. 

The delight of hapyy laughter. 

The delight yf low replies. 

j 

VI » 

’Tis a morning jiure and sweet. 

And a dewy splendour fmls 
On the little fiower that clings 
To the turrets £jnd the walls ; 

’Tis a morning pure and sweet, 

And tfie light and shadow fleet; 

3lie is \i*alking in the meadow, 

•And the woodland echo rings ; 

In a moment >Ve shall meet ; 

She is singing in the meadow, 

And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
To the ballad that* she sings. 

• VII 

Do I*hear her sing as of old. 

My bird with the shining head. 

My own dove with the tendei* eye ? 

But there*ring? on a sudden a passionate cry, 
Thercbis some c%e dying or dead, 

Ai}d»a sullen at^under i» roll’d ; 
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For a tumult shakos the city, 

And 1 wake, my dream is 6ed ; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold, 
Without knowledge, without pity. 
By the curtains of my bed 
That abiding phantom cold. , 

VIII 

Get thee hence, nor come again. 
Mix not memory Avith doubt, 

' Pass, thou deathlike type of pain. 
Pass and cease to move about ! 
’T^is tile blot upoh the brain 
That tvill show itself without. 

c 

t 

IX? 

Tlion I rise, the eavtjdrops fall, 
And the yellow vapours choke 
The great city sounding Avide ; 

The day coiuk's, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the misty river-tide.* 


Thro’ the hubbub of the market 
I steal, a wasted frame, 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 

Thro’ all that croAvd confused and loud. 
The shadoAV still the same ; 

And on my heavy eyelids 
My anguish hangs fiko shame. 


XI 

Alas for her that met me. 

That heard pie softly call, 

Came! gFimmering thro’, the jaurels 
At tlio quiet evenfall, ^ 

In the garden by th^turrets 
Of the old miCnorial hallr * 
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XII 

Would the happy spicit descend, 
From the realms of light and song, 
In* the chamber or the street, 

As she looks among the blest, * 
Should *I fear to grwt my friend 
Or to say ‘ forgive the ^\Tong,’ 

Or to ask her, ‘ take me, sweet. 

To tlie regions of thy rest ’ ? 


XIII 

But the broad light glares and beats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets * 
And will not lot me bo ; « 

And I loathe the squares and streets, 
And the faces tJiat'one meets, 

Hciarts with iio love for pie : 

Always I long to creep 
Into some still cavern ddop, 

There to weep, and weep, and weep 
My ■whole soul out to tliee. 


Dead, .long dead, 

Long dead! • 

And my heart is a handful of dust, 

And the wheels go over my head, 

And my bones are shaken with pain, 

For into a shallow grave they are thrust, 

Only a yard beneath the street, 

And the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 

The hoofs of the horsf^s Ixiat, 

Beat into my scalp and my brain, 

With never an end to the streagi of passing feet, 
Driving, hurrying, marrying, burying,* * 

Claojour and rumble, and ringing and clatter, 

And here beneath it isNall as bad, 

For I thqiight Hie dbad had p6ace, but it is not so; 
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To have no peace in the grave, is that not sad ? 
But up and down and to, and fro, 

Ever about me the dead men go ; 

And then to hoar a dead man chatter 
Is enough to tdrive one mad. 


n 

Wretchedost age, since Time began, 

They cannot oven bury a man ; 

And tho* wo paid our tithes in the days that are gone 
Not a bell was rung, not a pra.yor was read; 

It is that \yhieh makes us foud in the w'orld of the dead 
There is none that does his work, not one ; 

A touch of their office might have sufficed, 

But the churchmen fain wopld kill their clmrch, 

As the churches have kill’d ilicirt Christ. 


Ill 

ISoo, there is one ot us sobbing, 

No limit to Ids distress ; ' 

And another, a lord of all thidgs, praying 
To his own great self, as I guess ; . 

And afiother, a statesman there, betraying 
His party-secret, fool, to the press ; < 

And yonder a vile physician, blabbing 
The case of his patient—all for w'hat ? 

To tickle the maggot born in an empty head. 
And wheedle a world that loves him not, 

Eor it is but a "n'orld of th^. dead. 


IV 

Nothing but idiot gabble! 

Por tlie prophecy giv^n of old 
And then not'uifUerstood, j 
Has come to pass as foretold; 

Not let any man think, for tho^ public good. 
But babble, merely fof babble.* « 
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For I never %vhisper*d a private afPair 
Witliin, the hearing of cat or mouse, 

No, not to myself in the closet alone, ' 

But 1 h^rd it shouted at once from the top of the 
house; 

Everything came to bo known : 

Wlio told hint we were there ? 


Not that grey old wolf, for he came not back 
From the wilderness, full of wolves, where he used to lie; 
He lias gather’d the bones for liis o’ergrown whelp to 
crack; • • ^ 

Crack them now for yourself, and howl, and die. 

» 

» 

« Vi 

Prophet, curse mo the blabbing* lip, . 

And curse me the British vcrniin, the rat; 

I know not whether lie came in the Hanover ship, 
But 1 know that he lies and luitons mute 
In an ancient mansion’s crannies and holes : 

Arsenic, arsenic, sure,* would do it, 

Except that now we poison our babes, poor souls ! 

It is all used* up for that. 


• VII 

Tell him now: she is standing here at my head; 

Not beautiful now, not even kind; 

He may take her now ; for she never speaks her mind. 
But is ever the one thing»8ilent here. 

She is not of us, as 1 divine ; 

She comes from another stiller world of tfie dead, 
Stiller, not fair%r than mine. 


VIII 

But I know wheH a |arden ctowb, 
f’airdr than ^ught in world beside, 
All .jnade^u|> ot^the Ji^ and rose 
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, That blow by night, when the season is good, 
To the sound of dancing music and flutes : , 

It is only flowers, they had no fruits, 

And I almost fear they are not roses, but blQod 
For the keepenwas one, so full of pride, 

Ho linkt a dead man there to a spectral bride; 
For he, if he had not been a Sultan of brutes, 
Would ho have that hole in his side ? 


IX 

But what will the old man say ? 

He laid a cruel snare in a pit 

To catch a, friend of mine* one stormy day ; 

Yet now I could even weep to think of it; 

For what will the ofy man say 

When he comes to tfle second iJorpse in the pit ? 


Friend, to be struck by the public foe. 
Then to strike him afid lay him low, 

That Avero a public merit, far, ^ 

Whatever the Quaker holds, frpm sin ; 

But the red life spilt for a private blow— 
I sw'ear to you, lawful and law'lcss Avar * 
Arc scarcely even akin. 


XI 

(1 mo, AA'hy have they not buried me deep enough 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough, 

Me, that Avas never a quiet i;deeper ? 

Maybe still,I am but half-dead ; 

Then I cannot be AV’holly dumb ; 

1 Avill cry to the st-eps above my heach 
And somebody, surely, some kind heait vi^ll come 
To bury me, bury mp 
Deeper, ever so Kttle deeper. 
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Part III 

VI 

1 

My life has crept so long on a broken wing 
Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of liorror and fear, 
That I come to bo grateful at last for a little thing : 
My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the \<'cst,. 

That like a silent lightning under the stars 
She seem’d to divide in a dream from a band of the 
blest, • 

And spoke of a hopfc for th(‘ world in tlu* coming wars— 
* And in that hope, dear soul. Met trouble have rest. 
Knowing I tarry for thee,’ and pointed to Mars 
As-he glow’d like a ruddy shield on th(3 Lion’s breast. 


And it was i»ut a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon ey(3* so fair, 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
\Mien I thought that a war would arise in defence of 
the right, • 

That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 

The glory of manhood f^and on his ancient hfeight, 
Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionaire : 

No more shall commerce be all in all, anfl Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note. 

And watclf her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore. 

And the cobweb woven across Ibhe isaiyion’s throat 
Shall shake its tlireaAed tears in the wind no more. 
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And as months ran on and rumour of battle *grew, 

* It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,’ said 1 
(For 1 cleaved to a cause that 1 felt to be* pure and 
true), * 

‘ It is time, O passionate lieart and moibid eye. 

That old hysterical mock-discase should die.* 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 

, •iv 

4 

Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 
And love of a peace that wasdull of wrongs and sliames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told; 

And hail once more te the banner of battle unroll’d ! 
Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims. 
Yet God’s just wrath Shall be wrtiak’d oji a giant liar; 
And many a darkness into tlie 1^'ght shall leap. 

And shine in the sudden makiug of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under tho sun, 

And th^ heart of a people beat with one* desire; 

For tho peace, that I deem’d no peace, is over a^d done. 
And now by the side of the Black and tho Baltio deep. 
And deathful-grinning mouths of«tho fortress, flames 
TJ;ie blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 

v ^ 

Let it flame or fade, and the war roll down like a wind. 
Wo have preSrod we have hearts in a cause, we are noble 
still, . 

And myself have awaked, as it seems, t<f the better’ 
mind; 

It is better to figli/^ for'the good, than to rail at the ill; 
I have felt with my native land, I ifin one with my 
kind. / • ^ 

1 embrace the purpose qf God, apd the^doojn ^assign’d* 
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* Herb, by this brook, we parted ; to the East ^ 
And he for Italy—too late—^too late : 

(^One w'hom the strong sons of the world despise; 

Epr lucky rhymes to him were scrip and share. 
And,mellow metres more than cent for cent; 

Nor could he understand how money breeds, 
Thought it a dead tiling; yet himself could make 
The thing that is not as the thing that is.) 

O had he lived ! In our schoolbooks we say, 

Of those that held'their heads above th^ crowd, 
They flourish’d then or then; ^but life in him 
Could scarce be said to flourislj, only tou($h’d 
On such a time as goes* before the leaf, 

When all the wood stands in a mist of green, 

And nothing perfect : yet th^ brook 1 m* loved, 

For which, in branding sumraers of Bengal, 

Or ov’n the sweet half-English Neilghorry air 
I panted, seems, as I re-listeif to it, 

Prattling the primrpso fancies of the boy, 

^ To me that loved him ; for “ 0 brook,” ho says, 

** O babbling brook,” says Edmund in his rhyme, 

“ Whence cbme you ? ” and the brook, not ?*replie8. 

1 oome from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally 
And sparkle «)ul among the lorn, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills T hurry down. 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorp^g a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To^oin the brimming river, 

I Bor men may come and men may go, 

I But I go on for ever. 

‘ Poor lad, he died at Florence, q«it« worn out, 
Travelling to Naplds. There is Darnlcy bridge. 

If has mc^ ivy; thfre the river; and there 
Stands Qiilipis faii^ where brook and river meet. 
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I chatter over etony ways, . 

In little sharps and trebles, 

1 bubble into eddying; bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a bold and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

1 chatter, ohatter, as I How 
To join the brimmiuK river. 

For men may come ana men may go. 

Hut 1 go on for ever. 

‘ But Philip f batter’d more than brook or bird; 
Old Philjp ; 'all about flu* fields you eaught 
His weary daylong chirping, like the dry 
High-el bow’d grigs' that leap in summer grass. 

J wind about, and in*111111 ou^ 

With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and'there a lusty trout. 

And hero an/l there a grayling, 

And here anc^ there a foamy Hake 
Upon me, as 1 travel 
With many a silvery aatei^broak 
Above the golden gra\pl, 

And draw them all along, nn<l flow , 

To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 

But T go oil for ever. 

‘ 0 darling Katie Willows, h*is one child ! 

* A maiden of our century, yet most meek ; 

A daugiiter of our meadow’s, yet not coarse ; 
Straight, but as lissome a|i a hazel wand; 

H(‘r eyes a bashful azure, and her hair 
r in gloss And hue the chestnut, when the shell 

(^iiivides threefold to show the fruit cW’ithin. 

• 

‘ Sweet Katie, once 1 did Jier a good turn, 

Her and hen far-off'cousin and betrothed, 

James Willows, of one name Urid Reart with her. 
Por here I came, twetnty y^rs back—week'' 
Before I parted witK poor £(}n)und; expst 
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By that old bridge which, half in ruins then, 

Still ^akes a h oary eyebrow for the gleam 
Beyond it, where the waters marry—crost, 
Whistling a random bar of Bonny Doon, 

And push’d at Philip’s gardiMi-gato. ^The gate, 
Half-parted from a weak and scolding hinge, 

Stuck ; ancf he clamour’d from a casement, “ Run ** 
To Katie somewhere in the walks below, 

“ Run, Katie ! ” Katie never ran : she moved 
To meet me, winding under woodbine bowers, 

A little flutter’d, witli her eyelids down, 

Fresh apple-blossom, blushing for a boon. 

i 

‘ What was it ? less of Sentiment khan sense 

ad Katie ; not illiterate ; nor of those 
Wlio dabbling in the fount of •Active tears. 

And nursed by mealy-n^outli’d•philanthropies,.^ 
Divorce the Fcelkig from her mate the Deed. 

9 

‘ She told me. She and James had quarroll’d. Why ? 
What cause of quarrell? None, she said, no cause; 
James had no cause : but when 1 prest the cause, 
1 learnt that James had flickering jealousies 
Which anger’d her.* Who anger’d James ? I said. 
But Katie snatch’d nor eyes at once from mine, 
And sketching with her slender pointed foot 
Some figure like a wizard’s pentagram * 
On^&rden gravel, let my query pass 
Un^im’d, in flushing silence, till 1 ask’d 
If James were coming. “ Coming every day, 

She answer’d. “ ever longing to explain. 

But evermore her father came across 

With some long-winded tale, and broke him s._, 

And James departed vext with him and her.” 

How could I help her ? ” Would 1—^wa8*it wrong ? 
(Claspt hands and that petitionary grace 
Of sw'eet^seventeen subdued me ere she spoke) 

” O w'ould I take her father f^r one hour, 

For one half-hour, and let him ttjik •to me ! ” 

And even white shcf spoke, { saw w'here James 
'^tsude toward us, likh a wafler in the surf, 

Beyon^ the brooH ivaist-deep in meadow-sweet. 
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* O Katie, what 1 suffer’d for your sake! 

For in I went, and call’d old Philip out 
To show the farm : full willingly he rose : 

He led me thro’ the short sweet-smelling l^nes 
Of his whea^-suburb, babbling as he went. 

Ho praised his land, his horses, his machines; 

He praised his ploughs, his cows, his libgs, his dogs; 
He praised his hens, his geese, his guinea-hens; 

His pigeons, who in session on their roofs 
Approved him, bowing at their own deserts : 

Then from the ])laintivc mother’s teat he took 
Her blind and shuddering puppies, naming each. 
And naming those, his friends, for whom they were : 
Then croj^t the common*into Darnley chase 
To show Sir Arthur’s deer. In copse and fern 
Twinkled the innuftiorable oar and tail. 

Then, seated on a •serpentgrooted beech, 

Ho pointed out a pasturing colt^ and said : 

That w’as the fouriyear-old I sold the Squire.” 
And there he told a Jong long-winded tale 
Of how the Squire had seen the colt at grass, 

And how it was thd' thing his daughter wish’d. 

And how he sent the bailiff to the farm 
To learn the price, and what ,tno price he ask’d, 

And how the bailiff swore that he was mad, 

‘ But he stood firm; and so the mattef hung; 

He gave them line : and five days after that 
Ho met the bailiff at the Golden Fleece, * , 

Who then and there had offer’d something more, 

, But he stood firm ; and so the matter hung; 

He knew the man ; the colt w’ould fetch its price; 
Ho gave them line : and how by chance at last' 

(It may bo May or April, *he forgot, 

The last 9 f April or the first of Mav) 

He found the bailiff riding by the {arm. 

And, talking from the point, he drew him in, 

And there he mellow’d all his heart with ale, 

Until they closed a,bargain, hand in hand. 

• t 

* Then* while I breathed in light *qf haven, he. 
Poor fellow, could he kelp it^ recommenced, ^ 
And ran thro’ all the^ coltish pl^onicje, ^ ^ 
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Wild Will, Black Bess, Tantivy, Tallyho, 
Rolor^, White Rose, Bellerophon, the Jilt, 
Arbaces, and Phenomenon, and the rest. 

Till, not to die a listener, I arose, 

And with me Philip, talking still; aiul so 
Wo turn'd our foreheads from the failing sun, *') 
Arid following our own shadows thrice as long 
As when they follow'’d us from Philip’s door, 
Arrived, and found the sun of sweet content . 
Re-risen in Katie’s eyes, and all things well. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

1 slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet foi|;et-me-nots » 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I ^anco. 

Among my skinyiiing swlllows; 

I make th<^ netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon a,yd stars 
In brambly wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly : 

I loiter round my cresses; 

And out again.I curve and flow 
To join the Lrimniing river, 

Fo( men may come and men may go. 

But 1 go on for ever. 


Yes,* men may come and go; and these arc gone. 
All gone. My dearest brother, Edmund, sleeps. 
Not by the well-known stream and rustic spire, 
But unfamiliar Arno, and the dome 
Of Brunelleschi; sleeps^ in peace : and he, 

Poor Philip, of all his lavish w'aste of words 
Remaim the lean P. W. on his tomb : • 

I scraped the^lichen from it: Katie walks 
By the ]g!iig_)Kash .of Australasiaa. seas 
Ear off,.JU[id.hpld^Ei her head ..to other stars. 

And breathes in converse seasons. • All are gone.* 

♦ 4 

6o Lawrence Aylmer, seaj^ on a stile 
In the long hedge^ and rollii^ in his mind 
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Old waifs of rhyme, and bowing o’er the brook 
A tonsured, head in middle age forlorn, . 

Mused, and was mute. On a sudden a low breath 
Of tender air made tremble in the hedge ^ 

The fragile ^indweed-bells and briony rings; 

And he look'd up. There stood a maiden near. 
Waiting to pass. In much amaze he *stared 
On eyes a bashful azure, and on hair 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within : 

Then, wondering, ask’d her * Are you from the farm ? * 

* Yes,’ answ’or’d she. ‘ Pray stay a little : pardon mo ; 

Wliat do they call you ? ’ ‘ Katie.’ * That w'cre strange. 
What supiante ? ’ ‘ Wilfows.’ ‘ No ! * * Tiiat is my 

name.’ 

* Indeed ! ’ and hoib ho look’d so self-perplcxt. 

That Katie laugh’d^ and liyigliing blush’d, till he 
Laugh’d also, but as one before ^le wakes. 

Who fotils a glimmoaing strangeness in his dream. 
Then looking at lier ‘ Too liappy, fresh and fair. 
Too fresh and fair in our sad world’s best bloom. 
To be the ghost of t>ne wdio bore your name 
About these meadows, twenty ;years ago.’ 


‘ Have you not heard ? ’ said Katie, ‘ \Ye came back. 
We bDught the farm w’e tenanted before. 

Am I so like her ? so they said on board. 

Sir, if you knew her in her English days. 

My mother, as it seems you dfd, the days 
•That most she loves to talk of, come with me. 

My brother James is in the harvest-field : 

But she—^you will be welcome—O, come in ! * 
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Still on the tower stood the vp^e, 

A bl^k vew gloom'd the stagnant air, 

I peer’d athwart the chancel pane 
And saw'the altar cold and bare. 

A clog of lead was round my feet, 

A band of pain across my brow ; 

* Cold altar, Heaven and earth shall meet 

Before you hear my marriage vow.* 

II* 

I turn’d and humm’d a bitter song 

That mock’d the wholesome human heart. 
And then we mot lin wratii and wrong. 

We met, Ifut only meant to part. 

Full cold my greeting wtis and dry ; 

She faintly smihd, sli« hardly moved ; 

I saw with half-unconscious eye 
She wore the colours f approved. 

*, Ul 

She took the little ivory chest, 

WiHi half a sigh she turn’d the key,. 
Then raised her head with lips conij)reBt, 

* And gave my letters back to me. 

And gave the'trinkets and the rings, 

My gifts, when gifts of mine could please 
As looks a father on the things 
Of his dead son, I look’d on these. 

IV 

Sff^ told me all her friends had said; 

1 raged against the public liar ; 

She talk’d as if her love were dead. 

But in my words wer^ seeds of fire. 

* No mor^ of love ; your’ 8ex*is known ; 

I never will* be twi^ deceived. 

Henceforth I ti^ist the man alone, 

,The womam cannot he believed. 
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* Thro’ slander, meanest spawn of Hell 
(And women’^ slander is the worst), c 
And you whom once I loved so well, 
Thro* you, my life will be accuj^st.’ 

I spoke with heart, and heat and force, 

I shook lier breast with vague alarms— 
Like torrents from a mountain source 
We rush’d into each other’s arms. 


. VI 

Wo })arted : sweetly gleam’d the stars. 
And sweet the vapour-braided blue. 

Low breezes faliu’d thjj belfry bars, 

As homow'ard by the churpli I drew'. 
The very graves lappear’d to smile, 

So fresh they rose in shadow’d sw'clls ; 

‘ Dark porch,’ I said, ‘ and silent aisle, 
There comes » sound of marriage bells.*^ 


THE DAISY 

WHITTEN AT EDlf^BUHOH 

O LOVE, w'hat hours w'er^ thine and mine,. 
Ill larid» of palm and southern pine ; 

In lands of palm, of orange-blossom 
Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine. 

What RomianfStrehgth Turbia show^’d 
In ruin, by the mountain rol.d; * 

How' like a gem, Bieneatly the city 
Of little Monaco, basking, gl^o^'*d. , 
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How richly down the rocky dell 
Thp torrent vineyard streaming fell 
To meet the sun and sunny waters. 

That 2 only heaved with a summer swell. 

What slender campanili grew ^ 

By bays, the peacock’s neck in hue ; 

Where, here and there, on sandy beaches 
A milky-beird amaryllis blew. 

How young Columbus seem’d to rove, 

Yet present in his natal grove, 

Now watching high on mountain cornice. 
And steering, now, from a purple jcovo. 

Now pacing mute by ocean’s rim ; 

Till, in a narrow street and Oim, 

I stay’d the wiieels/»at Cogfeletto, 

And drank, anc^ loyally drank to him. 

» 

Nor knew we well what pleased us most. 
Not the dipt palm of whicn they boast; 

But distant colour, happy hamlet, 

A moulder’d citadel on the coast, 

m 

Or tower, or high liill-convent, seen 
A light apiid its olives green ; 

Or olive-hoary cape in ocean ; 

Or x)sy blossom in hot ravine, 

• 

Where oleanders flush’d the bed 
Of silent torrents, gravel-spread ; 

And, crossing, oft we saw the glisten 
Of ice, far up on a mountain head. 

We loved that liall, tho’ white and coldr 
Those, niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people’s awful princes. 

The grave, severe Genovese of old. 

At Florence too what golden houT8,> 

In those lon^ gall^ric^, were ours; 

Wliat drives abo.xt the.^resh Cascin4, 

Or w^llys in.Bobpli’s ducal ribowers. 
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In bright vignettes, and each complete, 

Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glitter’d, 

Thro* cypress avenues, at our feet. , 

But when' we crost the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain ; * 

Of rain at Reggio, rain at Parma ; 

At Lodi, rain, Piaceir/.a, rain. 

And stern and sad (so rare the smiles 
Of sunlight) look’d the Lombard piles : 

Porch-pillars on the lion resting. 

And sombre, old, coUmnaded aisles. 

O Milan, O the chanting quires, 

The giant windows’ blazon’d fires. 

The height, tfie spac^, the gloom, tlie glory 
A mount of marble, a hundred spires ! 

t 

I climb’d the roof^s at break of day ; 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among • the silent statues, 

And staiued pinnacles, mute as they. 

How faintly-flush’d, how jShantom-fair, 

Was Monte Rosa, hanging tliere , 

*A thousand shadoviy-pencnll’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 

Remember how we came af last 
To Como ; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit, 

And all w as fiooded ; and how' we past 

From fJomo, when the light w'as grey, 

And in my head, for half the day, 

The j’ich Virgilian rustic measilire ^ 

Of Lari Maxume, all the way, 

Like ballad-burtfien music, kept^ 

As on The Larianci crept ^ 

To that fair porr’^'below/che castle < 

Of Queen Thoodolmd, where* w'e vlopV;, 
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Or hardly slept, but watch’d awake 
A cypress in the moonlight shake, 

The moonlight touching o’er a terrace 
One tall Agavd above the lake. 

What more ? we took our last adieu. 

And up the snouy Splugen drew, 

But ere we reach’d- the highest summit 
I pluck’d a daisy, I gave it you. 

It told of England then to me. 

And now it tells of Italy. * 

O love, wo two sliall go no longer 
To lands of summer across the sod; 

So dear a life your arms enf<id 
Whose crying is a cryjfor gold : 

Yet here to-night in this dark city, 

W’^hen ill and weary, alone And cold, 

j 

I found, tho’ crush’d to hji,rd and dry, 

This nurseling of another sky 

Still in the little book you lent me, 

And where you tewderly laid it by : 

And I forgot the clouded Forth, • 

The .gloom that saddcms Heaven and Earth, 
«rhe bitter east, the misty summer 
And grey metropolis of the North. 

Perchance, to lull the throbs of pain, 
Perchance, to charm a vacant brain. 
Perchance, to dre^ant you still beside me, 
My fancy fled to the South again. • 
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TO THE REV. F. D. MAURICE 

Come, when no graver caros employ, 

Godfather, come and see your boy ; 

Your pi3sence will be sun in winter, 

Making the little one leap fur joy. , 

For, being of that honest few, 

Who give the Fiend himself his due, 

Should eighty-thousand college-councils 
Thunder ‘ Anathema,’ friend, at you ; 

Should fdl our churchmen foam in spite 
At you, so careful of^ the right, 

"Yet,one*lay-hearth*would give you welcome 
(Take it and come) to the Ishi of Wight; 

Where, far froni* noise and smoko of town, 

I watch the twilight fafiing b|;own 
All round a car|tlc88-ordcr’d garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 

f 

You'll have no scandal while you dine, 

But honest talk itnd wholesome wine. 

And only liear the magpi|t gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of «pine : 

For groves of pine on either hand, , 

Tot break the blast of winter, stand; 

And further on, the hoary Channel • 

Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand: * 

• 

Where, if Ixdow the milky steep 
Some ship of battle slowly creep. 

And on thro* zones of light and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep, 

We might discuss the Northern sin 
Which mode a selfish war begin ; ^ 

Dispute the claims, arrange the chances; 
Emperor, Ottoman, 'which shall win : 

Or whether war’s* avenging rod 
Shall lash all Euro]^ into tllood^ 

Till you should tl^n to^earer masters. 
Dear to the man tkat is de^.r«to Qod , 
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How best to help the slender store, 

How mend the dw'ellings, of the poor; 
tlow igain in life, as life advances, 
and charity more and more. 

Come, Maurice, come : the lawn ai yet 
Is hoar v;ith rime, or spongy-wet; 

But when the wreath of March has blossom’d. 
Crocus, anemone, violet. 

Or later, pay one visit here, 

For those are few wo hold as dear ; 

Nor pay but one, but come for many, 

Many and many a happy year. 

January t 1854. * 


\%ILL 

1 

O WELL for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers, but lie will not staffer long ; 

He suffers, but he cannot suf^r wroi.g : 

For him nor moves the loud w'orld’s random mock. 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promo/itory of rock, 

Tliat, compass’d round with turbulent sound, 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, ’ 
Tempost'buffeted, citadel-crown’d. 

s 

IT 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Uomipts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 

And ever w'eaker grow's thro’ acted crime. 

Or seeming-genial venia'i fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still! i 

He seems as one w'hose footsteps halt, 

Toiline in^imiheasurable sand. 

And crer a weary sultry land, 

Far beneath a biasing vault, • 

Sown in a wTinkle cjf. the monstrous Hill, 

Tlie city sparkles like a gr^ of salt. 


T 
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THE WAR 

[Firet publielied in the Times, May 9, 1854J 

There is 'a sound of thundt^r afar, 

Storm in the South that darkens the day. 
Storm of battle and tlmnder of war, 

Well, if it do not roll our way. 

Storm ! storm ! Riflemen form ! 

R<‘ady, bo ready to nic^et tlie storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 

Be n<)t dt'af to the seurid that warns ! 

B<i not gull'd by a despot’s plea ! 

Are figs of thistjes, or grafH*s of thorns ? 

How should r. despot set men free ? 

Et»rm ! form ! Riflemen form ! 

Ready, be re|idy to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 

Let your reforms for a moment go. 

Look to your butts and take good aims. 
Better a rotten borough or, so, 

Than a rotten fleet or a* eity in flames ! 

Form ! form ! Riflemen form ! 

, Ready, be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 

Form, lie ready to do or dg* ! 

Form in Freedom’s name and the Queen’s ! 
True, that wo have a faithful ally, 

But only the Devil knows w'hat ho means. 
Form ! form ! RiflLimen form ! 

Readj', be ready to meet the storm ! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 



IDYLLS OF THE KING 

* 

(First published 18C9.] 

DEDICATION 

[Fiut published in 1862.] 

I 

These to His Memory—since I\o held them dear, 
PciLdiance as finding there unconsciously 
'Some image of himself—1 dedicate, 

I dedicate, I consecra^ with tears— 

These Idylls. 

And indeed He seems to mo , 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 

* Wlio^reverenced his conscience as his king; 

Whose glory was, redressing human wrong; 

Who spake no slander, no, nor listenM to it; 

Who loved one only and who clave to her—* 

Her—over all whose realms to their last isle. 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 

The shadow* of His loss drew like eclipse, s 
Darkening the world. We have lost him : he is gone 
We know h^ now: all narrow jealousies 
Are silent; and we see him as he moved, 

How modest, kfSftl]^^ all-aceompUshM. w'ise, 

With what sublii^o repression of himself, 

And^in what' h^its, a^ ; 

Not swaying^ this ^^^iod||||^[^piat 

* o 
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Not making his high place the lawless porch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of year^ 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
lieftiro a thousand ptHii’ing littlenesses, 

In that iiorco'light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot : for where is he, 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lov^elier life, a more unstain’d, than his ? 

Or h(iw should England dreaming of his sons 
Hope more for these than tK>me inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 

Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 

Ijaborious for her people'and her poor— 

Voice in the rw'h dawn of an ampler day— 
Far-sighted summonfji* of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes ar^l rivalries of peace— 

Swe(5t nature gilded by th(5 graciops gleam 
Of letters, dear to Stnpnee, tloar to Art, 

Dear to thy land and^ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a houseJiold name, 
Hereafter, tiiro’ all tunes, Albe-rt the Good. 

Break not, O \\oman’s-heart,^l>ut still endure; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Rcunemberifig all the beauty of that star 
Which'shone so close beside Thee, that ye made 
One light togeflier, but has past and loaves * 
'Fhe Crown a lonely splendour. , 

Mav all love 

tf —y—» 

His love, unseen but felt, o'ershadow Thee, 

'I'ho love of all Thy sons eiu^ompass Thei, 

The love of all Thy daughters cherish Thee, 

The love ot all Thy people (iomfort Thee, 

Till God’s love set Thee at his side again ! 
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The brave Greraint, a knight of Artliur’s court, 

A tributary prince of Devon, one 
Of tliat ^oat order of the Table Round, 

Had married Enid, YnioFs only cliild, 

And loved her, as ho loved ^he light of Heaven. 
And as the light of Heaven varies, now • 

At sunrise, now at sunset, now l^y night 

With moon and trembling stars, loved Geraint 

To make her iHjautj varv'daj^ by day. 

In crimsons and in purples and in gems. 

And Enid, but to please Iht iiusband’s eye, 

Who first had found and lovet> her in a state 
Of broken fortunes, daily fronted him 
In some fresh splendour ; and the Queen lierself. 
Grateful to Prince G(^!*aint for service done. 

Loved her, and often Vilh her own white hands 
Array’d and .deck’d her, as the lov< lic*sl, 

Next after her own self, in all the court, • 
And Enid loved the Queen, and with true In^art 
Adored her, as the statt'liest and the best 
And loveliest of all women ujion earth. 

And seeing them so tender and so chwe. 

Long in their common lov'e rejoiced Geraint. 

But when a rumour rose about the Queen, 
Touching her guilty love Tor Lancelot, 

Tho’ yet there lived no proof, nor yet \v.i^ heard 
The world’s lou^ w'hispcr br<!aking into storm. 

Not less Geraint believed it; and there fell 
A horror on him, lest his gentle wife. 

Thro’ that great tenderness for Giiir)|pv<ir<i, 

Had suffer’d, or %houU suffer any taint 
In Aature : ^w'herefore ^oing ^ the king. 

He made tl^is ^rete^^t,^ that ni^ princedom lay 
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Close on the borders of a territory. 

Wherein were bandit earls, and caitiff knights,. 
Assassins, and all flyers from the hand 
Of Justice, and whatever loathes a law ; 

And therefore, till the king himself should pjease 
To cleanse th£j common sewer of all his realm, 
He craved a fair permission to depart, ' 

And there defend his marches ; and the king 
Mused for a little on his plea, but, last. 

Allowing it, the Prince and Enid rode. 

And fifty knights rode with them, to the shc^es 
Of Severn, and they past to their own land ; 
Whore, thinking, that if ever yet was wife 
True to her lord, mine shvill bo so to me. 

He compasis’d her with sweet observances 
And w’orship, never leaving her, and grew 
Forgetful of his proiliise to the king, 

Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt. 

Forgetful of the tilt t^nd tournament, 

Forgetful of his glory and his name. 

Forgetful of his princt^om and its cares. 

And this forgotfulness^'W’as hateful to her. 

And by and by the people, whop they met 
In twos and threes, or fuller companies. 

Began to scoff and jeer and babble of him 
As of a prince whose manhood was all gone. 

And molten down in mere uxoriousness. 

And this she gather'd from the people’s eyes \ , 
This too the women who attired*her head, 

To please her, dwelling on his boundless love. 
Told Enid, and they sadden’d her the more : 
And day by day she thought to tell Geraint, 

But could not nut of bashfiiJ delicacy ; 

While he that w'atch’d her sadden, was the more 
Suspicious tliat her nature had a taint. 

4 ' 

At last, it chanced that on a summer fnorn 
(They sleeping each by other) the new sun 
Beat thro’ thev bkndless casement of the room. 
And heated the strong warrior his‘dreams; 
Who, moving, cast the ^verlef aside, « 

And bared the knotted* column^of hisj^hr^t^ 
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The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arm^ on which the standing muscle sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o*cr a little stone, 

Running tqo vehemently to break upon it. 

And Enid woke and sat beside the couch^ 
Admiring him, and thought within herself, 

Was ever man *so grandly made as he ? 

Then, like a shadow, past the i)eople*8 talk 

And accusation of uxoriousness 

Across her mind, and bowing over him, 

Low to her own heart piteously she said: 

* O noble breast and all-puissant arms, 

Am I the cause, I the poor cause that riioii • 
Reproach you, saying all your force is gone ? 

I am the cause because 1 dare speak 
And tell him what I think# and unat they say. 
And jx‘t I hate that <!je should linger here ; 

I cannot love my lord and not his name. 

Far liefer had 1 gird his }mrne.ss#on him, 

And ride w'ith him to battle and stand by, 

And watch his mightful hand sticking great blows 
At caitiffs and at wrongers of the world. 

Far bc^tter were I laid m th(‘ dark earth, 

Not hearing any more his noble voice. 

Not to be folded more in these dear arms, • 
And darly&n^d from the high light in his eyes, 
Than tliat my lord thro’ mo should su^er shame. 
Am I so bold, and couW I so stand by, 

And see my dear lord wounded in the strife, 

Or maybe pierced to death before mine eyes, 

And yet not dare to tell him what I think. 

And how mei^ slur him, spying all his force 
Is melted into mere effeminacy ? # 

O me, I feac that I am no true wife.’ 

Half inw'ar^ly, half audibly she spoke. 

And the strong passion in her made her weep 
True tears upon lys broad and naked* breast. 

Arid (hese awoke him, ^nd by great mischance 
He heard but^fragments of her later words, 

And that sK<^ fear’d w'as nol a true wife. 
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And tlien he thouglit, ‘ In spite of all my care. 

For all my pains, poor man, for all my pains^ 

She is not faithful to me, and I see her 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arthur’s h|.ll.’ 

Then tho* ho lovt^i and reverenced her too much 
I'o dream she'could be guilty of foul act, 

Right thro* his manful breast darted the pang 
That makes a man, in the sweet face of her 
Whom he loves most, lonely and miserable. 

At this ho hurl’d his huge limbs out of bed, 

And shook his drowsy squire awake and cried, 

‘ My charger and her palfrey,’ then to her, 

‘I will ride forth into the wilderness ; 

For tho’ it^seefiis my spufs are yet to win, 

I have not fall’n so low as some would wish. 

And you, put on ydur worst and meanest dress 
And ride w'ith me.’ *And Epid ask’d, amazed, 

* If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.’ 

But he, ‘ I charge youi ask not but obey.’ 

Then she bothoiiglit he(; of a fad(‘d silk, 

A faded mantle and a faded veil. 

And moving toward vH cedarn cabinet, 

Wherein she k(*pt them folded reverently 
With sprigs of summer laid between the folds. 

She took them, and array’d herself therein, 
Remem^lxiiirig when first lie came on her*' 

Drest in that dress, and how lu^ loved her in ^it. 

And all her foolish fears about the dress, c 

And all his journey to her, as himself 

If ad told her, and their coming to the court. 

For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Ht*ld court at old Catu’lcon i^)on I’sk. 

There on a day, he sitting high in hall, * 

Before him V;anie a forester of Dean, 

Wet from tho woods, with notice of a 6art 
Taller than all his fellows, milky-white, *' 

First seen that day : ^ these things he told the king. 
Then the good king gave order to let blow 
His horns for hunting on the mbrrow morn. 

And when the Queen peVition’d^for his leave 
To see the hunt, allow’d it easil^^ c- «> » 
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So with the morning all the court were gone. 

But Guinevere lay late into the morn, 

Lost ill sweet dreams, and dreaming of her love 
For Lancelot, and forgetful of the hunt; 

But rose at last, a single maiden wdth her. 

Took horse, and forded Usk, and gain’d the wood ; 
There, on a liftle knoll beside it, stay’d 
Waiting to hear the hounds ; but lieard instead 
A sudden sound of lioofs, for Prince Geraint, 

Ijate also, wearing neither hunting-dress 
Nor w'eapon, save a golden-hilted brand, 

Came quickly flashing thro’ the shallow ford 
Behind them, and so gallop’d up the knoll. 

A purple scarf, at either end'wlu^reof * , 

There swung an apple of the purest gold. 

Sway’d round about him, as he j^llop’d up 
To join them, glancing lily^ a dragon-fly 
In summer suit and* silks of holiday. 

Low bowl’d the tributary Prince/and she, 

Sw'eetly and statelily, and with, all grace 
Of. womanhood and queenhood, answ'cr’d him : 

‘ Late, late, Sir Prince,’ she said? ‘ later than we !’ 

‘ Yea, noble Queen.’ 1|#; answer’d, ‘ and so late 
That I but come like you to see the hunt, 

Not join it.’ ‘ Therefore wait with me,’ she said ; 

‘ For on this flittlo knoll, if ariyw'liere, , 

There is good chance that we shall hear the liounds : 
Here gft*^n they break covert at our feet.’ 

• 

And while they listen'd for the distant bunt, 

And chiefly for the baying of Cavall, 

King Arthur’s hound of deepest mouth, there j*ode 
Full slowly by a knight, kwly, and dwarf ; 

Whereof the dw'arf lagg’d latest, and the knight 
Had visor up, and show’d a youthful face, 
Imperious, and af hau^tiest lineaments. 

And GuinevA^, not mindful of his face 
In the king’s hall, desired his nc^me, and sent 
Her maiden to demand it of the dw'Arf^ 

Who being vicious, old and irritable. 

And *doubiin^ all his mobster’s •vice of pride, 

Mode ans)ye^ sl^rply^Uiat she should not knmv. 
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* Then will 1 ask it of himself.* she said. 

‘ Nay, by my faith, thou shalt not,’ cried thci dwarf 
‘ Thou art not worthy ev’n to speak of him; * 

And when she put her horse toward the kitight, 
Struck at her ^.with his w'hip, and she return’d 
Indignant to the Queen ; at which Geraint 
Exclaiming, ‘ Surely I will learn the name,’ 

Made sharply to the dwarf, and ask’d it of him. 

Who answer’d as before ; and when the Prince 
Had put his horse in motion toward the knight, 
Struck at him with his whip, and cut his cheek. 

The Prince’s blood spirted upon the scarf. 

Dyeing it; and his quicl^ instinctive hand 
Caught at ^ho liilt, as to abolish him ; 

But he, from his exceeding manfulncss 
And pure nobility of temperament, 

Wroth to bo wroth at such a worm, refrain’d 
From ov’n a word, and so returniflg said ; 

‘ I will avtmge this insult, noble Queen, 

Done in your maiden’s jM^rson to yourself : 

And I will track this*vermin to their earths : 

For tho’ I ride unarm’d, I do ?uft doubt 
To find, at some plat^e I shall Come at, arms 
On loan, or else for pledge; and, being found, 

Then w<41 I hght him, and will break his pride, 

And on the third day, will again be here, , 

So that I be not fali’n in fight. Farewell.’ • 

e 

- * Farnwoll, fair Prince,* answer’d the stately Queen. 
‘ Bo prosperous in this journey, as in all; 

And may you light on all things that you love, 

And live to wed with her 'w^om first you love : 

But ere you. wed with any, bring your bride. 

And I, were she the daughter of a kin^ 

Yea, tho* she were a beggar from the hedge, 

Will clothe her for her bridals like the sun.’ 

• 

And Prince Qcfaint, now thinking that he heard 
The noble hart at bay, now thf far horn, • 

A little vext at losing of the hunt, 

A little at the vile oceftsion, rodcf, 
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By ups and downs, thro’ many a grassy glade 
And valley, with fixt eye following the three. 

At last* they issued from the w*orid of wood, 

And climb’d upon a fair and even ridge, 

And show’d themselves against the 8k>\ and sank. 
And thither came Geraint, and underneath 
Beheld the loAg street of a little town 
In a long valley, on one side of which, 

White from the mason’s hand, a fortress rose ; 

And on one side a castle in decay. 

Beyond a bridge that spann’d a dry ravine : 

And out of town and valley came a noise 
As of a broad brook o’er a shingly bed 
Brawling, or like a clamour*of the rooks ^ 

At distance, ere they settle for the night. 

• 

And onward to the fortress rode the three, 

And enter’d, and v^^re lost behind the walls. 

‘ So,’ thought Geraint, ‘ I have tiyick’d him to his earth.* 
And down the long street ridiiy; wearily. 

Found every hostel full, and everywhere 
Was hamrncr laid to hoof, and 4 he hot hiss 
And bustling whistle pf the youth who scour’d 
His master’s armour; ^and of such a one 
He ask’d, ‘ What moans the tumult in the town ? ’ 
Who told him, scouring still, * The sparrow-hawk ! ’ 
Then riding close behind an ancient churl, * 
WhOj^sAitten by the dusty sloping beam, 

Went sweating underneath a sack of corn, 

Ask’d yet once more what meant the hubbub here ? , 
W’ho answ'er’d gruffly, ‘ Ugh ! the sparrow-hawk.* 
Then riding further past an armourer’s. 

Who, w'ith back turn’d, atid bow'’d above his w'ork, 

Sat rivetmg a helmet on his knee*. 

He put the self-same query, but the man 
Not turning round, nor looking at him, said: 

* Friend, he* that labours for the sparrow-hawk 
Has little time for idle questioners.’ 

Whereat Geraint^ flash’d into sudden^splcen : 

* A Jbhousand pips cat up your sparrow-hawk ! 

Tits, wrens, «ind all wfhg’d nothings peck liim dead ! 
Yo thinly tins laistic cackle of your bourg 
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The murmur of the world ! Wliat is it to me ? 

* O wrfjtcJiod sot of sparrows, one and all, ^ 

Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! 

Speak, if you be not like the rest, hawk-niad. 
Where can I get me harbourage for the night ? 
And arms, arnis, arms to fight my enemy ? Speak 
At this the armourer turning all amazed 
And seeing one so gay in purple silks, 
tJarne forward with the helmet yet in hand 
And answer’d, ‘ Pardon me, O stranger knight; 

We hold a tourney here to-morrow morn. 

And tluiro is scantly time for half the w'ork. 

Arms ? truth ! I know not : all arc wanted here. 
Harbouragjj ? ‘truth, good truth, I know not, save 
It may be, at Earl Yiiiors, o’er the bridge 
Yonder.’ He spoke*and fell to work again. 

Then rod<» Geraint, a little sple-tinful yet, 

AfTOss the bridge tha^; spann’d the dry ravine. 
’I’hcre musing sat tiu* hoarv-headed Earl, 

(H is dress a suit of fray’d magnificence. 

Once fit for feasts of«eeremonv) and said : 

‘ Whither, fair son ? ’ to whom (ireraint replied, 

‘ O friend, 1 seek a liarbourageFor the night.* 

Then Yniol, ‘ Enter therefore and partake 
'rhe slender entertainment of a hou.se • 

Once rich, now poor, but ever op(?n-door’d.’ 

‘ Thanks, venerable friend,’ replied Geraint; * , 

‘ So that you do not serve me aparrow-Jiawks 

For supper, I will enter, I will eat 

With all the passion of a twelve hours’ fast.’ 

Then sigh’d and smiled the hoary-headed Earl, 

And answer’d, ‘ Graver eaufto than yours is mine 
To curse-this hedgerow thief, the sparrow-haw'k : 
But in. go in ; for save yourself d((*sire it. 

We will not touch upon him cv’n in ^est.^ 

Then rode Gt'raint ,into the castle court, 

His charger trampling many a priekjy star 
Of sprouted thistle on the broken stones. ^ 

Ho look'd and saw' that»ali w&s ruinousji 
Hero stood a shatter’d* archwa;» plumtd witV fom; 
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And here had fall’n a great part of a tower, 

Wliole, like a crag tliat tumbles from the cliff. 

And like a crag was gay with wilding flowers ; 

And higl^ above a piece of turret stair, 

Worn by the feet that now were silent, wound 
Bare to the sun, and monstrous iv^'-stAns 
Claspt the gr^y Avails with hairy-tibred arms. 

And sucked the joining of tlie stones, and look'd 
A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 

And while- he waited in the castle court, 

The voice of Enid, yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro* the open oasement t)f tln^ Hall, 

Singing ; and as the sweet woiee of a Jbird, 

Heard by the lander in a lonely isle, * 

Moves him to think what kind oS bird it is 
That sings so de.lioat(‘ly (‘lear, anti make 
Conjeoiure of the plumage and tin* form ; 

So the sweet voice of Kiiid mo^’ed Geraint; 

And made him like a man abroad at morti 

When first the liquid nol(^ helftv<'d of men 

C-»rnes flying over many a A\in(i^ wave 

To Britain, and in A^>ril suddenly 

Breaks from a coppiw^ gt iniu’d with green and red, 

And ho suspends his converse with a fri(‘nd. 

Or it may b« the labour of his hands, 

To think or say, ‘ There is the nightingale ; * * 

So fared it with Geraint, who thought and said, 

‘ Here, by God’s graq^;, is the one voice for me.’ 

It chanced the song that Enid sang was one 
Of Fortune and her wheel, and Enid sang : 

‘ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy Avild Avhoel thro’ sunshine, storm, and cloud ; 
Thy Avheel and thee Ave neither love nor hate. 

‘ Turn, F^une, turn Ihy Avheel Avith smile or frowm ; 
With that AAild Avheel Ave go not up or doAvn ; 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts jjre ^great. 

* Smile and Ave smile, the lords of many lands, 
Frd^ and we smile, loads of our own hands; 
For man^^e^ and master ol his fate. 
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* Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the ciou^; 

Tiiy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate.*. 

‘ Hark, by the bird’s song you may learm the nest/ 
Said Yniol; \ Enter quickly.’ Entering then, 

Right o’er a mount of newly-fallen stones, 

The dusky-rafter’d many-cobweb’d Hall, 

Ho found an ancient dame in dim broc^o; 

And near her, like a blossom vermeil-white, 

That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheath. 

Moved the fair flnid, all in faded silk, 

Her daughter. In a moment thought Geraint, 

‘ Here by God’^ rood is tfio one maid for me,* 

But none i.pake word except the lioary Earl; 

* Enid, the good kniglit’s liorse stands in the court; 
Take him to stall, ard give him corn, and then 
Go to the town and buy us ^flesh ^nd wine; 

And w'e will make us^ merry as w'e may. 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great.’ 

I 

He spake : the Prince, as Enid past him, fain 
To follow, strode a sfHde, but Yniol caught 
His purple scarf, and held, and «said, * Forbear ! 

Rest! the good liouso, tho’ rmn’d, O my Son, 
Endures not that her guest should serve himself.* 

And rcyrcrencing tho custom of the house 
Geraint, from utter courtesy, forbore. , 

So Enid took his charger to the stall; 

And after w'ent lier way across the bridge. 

And reach’d the town, and w'hile tho Prince and-Earl 
Yet spoke together, came again with one, 

A youth, that following with a costrel boro 
The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 

And Enid brought sw'eet cakes to make them cheer. 
And in her veil enfolded, manchet br^kd. 

And then, because their hall must also sefve 
For kitchen, boil’d tlt,e flesh, and spread the board. 
And stood behind, and waited on th^ three. 

And seeing her so sw'eet and Sefviceable, 

Geraint h^ longing in him evermoro « 

To stoop and kiss tlie tender little thumbs 
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That crost the trencher as she laid it down; 

But after all had eaten, then Geraint, 

Por now* the wine made summer in his veins, 

Let his eye rove in following, or rest 
On Enid it her lowly handmaid-work. 

Now here, now there, about tlie duskv fall; 

Then suddenly *addrest the hoary Earl: 

* Fair Host and Earl, I pray your courtesy; 

This sparrow-hawk, wliat is he, tell mo of him. 

His name ? but no, good faith, I will not have it: 
For if he be the knight whom late I saw 
Ride into that new fortress by your town. 

White from the mason’s hanft, then hate sworn 
From his own lips to have it—I am Geraint 
Of Devon—for this morning wlu^n^tho Queen 
Sent her own maiden to d<;niand lAie name, 

His dwarf, a vicious*under-shapen thing, 

Struck at her with his whi]), and she return’d 
Indignant to the Queen ; and tj^en I swore 
That I would track this caitiff to his hold. 

And fight and break his pride, add have it of him. 
And all unarm’d 1 rod^, and thouglit to find 
Arms in your toum, wlvre all the men are mad; 
They take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great •wave that echoes round the world ; 
They would not hear me speak ; but if you know 
Whore J can light on arms, or if yourself 
Should have them, telkine, seeing I have sworn 
That I will break his pride and learn his name, 
Avenging this great insult done the Queen.’ 

Then cried Earl Yniol, ‘*Art thou he indeed, • 
Gertiint, a name far-sounded among men 
For noble deeds ? and truly I, when first * 

I saw you moving by me on the bridge, 

Felt you wei% somewhat, yea and by your state 
And presence might have guess’d,you one of those 
That eat in Arthur’s hall at Camelotj* • 

Nor speak I now from* foolish fiattery; 

For Ais dear* child hath often heard me praise 
Your {eat% o& aiiiD8« and often when 1 paused 
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Hath askM again, and ever loved to hear; 

So gratfiful is the noise of noble deeds 
To noble hearts who see but acts of wrong : * 

O never yet had woman such a pair 
Of suitors as this maiden ; first Limours, 

A creature wIiLIly given to brawls and wine, 

Drunk oven when he w’OoVl; and be hef dead 
I know not, but he past to tlie w'ild land, 
l^he second was your foe, the sparrow-hawk. 

My curse, ruy lu'pliew—1 will not hit his name 
Slip from my lips if I can hel[) it—he, 

When I that kjiow him fi<*r<;e and turbulent 
Refused her to him, then his pride awoke ; 

And since tlie proud rnarpoftfin is the mean, 

Ho sow’d a slander in the common ear. 

Affirming that his father left him gold, 

And in my charge, hhieh w as not render’d to him ; 
Bribed with large promises fhe mi^in who served 
About my person, thc| more easily 
.Because my means w'ore somewhat broken into 
Thro’ open doors and fiospitality ; 

Raised my ow'n tow'n**against me in the night 
Before my Enid’s birthday, sacjt’d my house; 

From mine own earldom foully,ousted me; 

Built that now fort- to overawti my friends, 

For truly there are those who love rno yet; 

And ke!ep8 me in this ruinous castle Jiere, 

Where doubtless.he w'ould put me soon to deafh. 
But ^hat his pride too much de*:pi.ses me : 

And I myself somotimos desjiise myself; 

For I have let men be, and have their w'ay ; 

Am much too gentle, have not used my power : 

Nor kninv I whether I bo very base 
Or very manful, whether very wise 
Or vorj’ foolish ; only this I know'. 

That w'liatsoevcr evil happen to me, * 

I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb, 

But can endure it all. most patiently.’ 

€ • \ 

* Well said, true heart,’ replied Geraint, ‘ but arms 
'Fhat if, as I suppose, yogr nopfiiew fightsc 
In next day’s tourney J. may b):e#k hij^ 
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And Yniol ansn'er’d, ‘ Arms, indocnl, but old 
And rusty, old and rusty, Prince Geraint, 

Are mirfe, and therefore at your asking, yours. 
But in this tournament can no man tilt, 

Except tlfb lady he loves best Be there. 

Two forks are fixt into the meadow gr(4ind, 

And over thes 6 is laid a silver wand, 

And over that is placed the sparrow-liawk, 

The prize of beauty for the faire.st there. 

And this, what knight soever be in field 
Lrfiys claim to for the lady at his side, 

And tilts with my good nephew thereupon, 

Who being apt at arms and big (jf bone 
Has ever won it for the lady uith himf 
And toppling over all antagonism 
Has earn’d liimself the nanu^ of sparrow-hawk. 
But you, that have no la^ly, canftot fight.’ 

To whom Geraint with ey<‘s a^l bright replied. 
Leaning a little toward him, ‘ \ our leave ! 

Ijct me lay lance in rest, O noblt^ host, 

For this dear child, because I ng^-ver saw, 

Tho’ having seen all beauti(^s of our time, 

Nor can see elsewhere*^anytlhng so fair. 

And if I fall her name will yet remain 
Untarnish’d as before ; but if I livt;, 

So aid me Heaven when at mine uttermost, * 
As I wiW make her truly iny true wife.’ 

Tlien, how'soever patient, Yniol’s heart 
Danced in his bosom, seeing bc'tter days. 

And looking round he saw' not Enid there, 

GVho hearing lier own rii^ne had slipt away) • 
But that old dame, to whom full tenderly 
And fondling all her hand in his lie said, * 

‘ Mother, a maiden is a tender thing, 

And best bjf her that bore her understood. 

Go thou to rest, but ere thou go to rest 

Tell her, and prove her heart toward the Prince.’ 

• « 

• * spake tjie kindly-1ic.arte^ Earl, and she 
Wk*. fre(|ue|}t |piile 91 yd nod d^arting found, 
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Half disarrayed as to her rest, the girl; 

« Whom first slio kiss'd on either cheek, and then 
On either sliining shoulder laid a hand, ' 

And kept her off and gazed upon her face. 

And told her all their converse in the hall, * 
Proving her hdirt : but never light and shade 
Coursed one another more on open grouftd 
Beneath a troublcKl heaven, than ritd and pale 
Across the facuj of Enid hearing her ; 

While slowly falling as a scale that falls. 

When weight is added only grain by grain, 

Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast ; 

Nor did she lift an eye nor speak a word, 

Rapt in the fear and in tlfc wonder of it; 

So moving Vithout answer to her rest 
She found no rest, and ever fail'd to draw 
The quiet niglit into ^ie^ blood, but lay 
Contemplating her ow’ii unwort hi ness ; * 

And when the pale bloodless east began 
To qiiirkon to the sun, arose, and raised 
Her mother too, and }*and in hand tlujy moved 
l>owo to the meadow ^A'liere the jousts were held, 
And waited there for Yniol and ^CJtrraint. 

And thither came the twain, *and when Geraint 
Beheld her first in field, awaiting him, t 
He felt,*'were she tluj prize of bodily force. 
Himself beyond the rest pushing (‘ould move * 
The chair of Idris. Yniol’s ru.ste^ arms 
Were on his princely person, but thro’ those 
Pfincelike his bearing shone ; and errant knights 
And ladies canit*, and by and by the tow'ii 
Flow'd in, and settling circle^ all the lists. 

And there they fixt the forks into the ground, 
And over thhse they placed a silver wand * 

And over that a golden sparrow'-haw'k.* 

Then Yiiiol's nephew, after trumpet blown? 

S})ake to the lady with him and proclaim'd, 

* Advance and /ako as* fairest of the fair, 

For I these two years past have* won* it for thee. 
The prize of beauty.' Lopdly ^ake the prince, 

* Forbear : 'there is a wprthier,* p^d tliD kpigjit 
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With some surprise and thrice as much disdain 
Turn’d, and beheld the four, and' all his face 
Glo'w’d*like the heart of a great fire at Yule, 

So burnt he was with passion, crying out, 

* Do batt^ for it then,’ no more; and thrice 

Tliey clash’d together, and tlirice th(J>>' brake their 
spears. • 

Then each, dishorsed and drawing, lash’d at each 
So often and with such blows, that all the crowd 
Wonder’d, and now and then from distant walls 
There came a clapping as of phantom hands. 

So twice they fought, and twice they breathed, and 
still 

The dow' of their great laboCtr, and tho blood 
Of their strong belies, flowing, drain’d th»?ir force. 

But cither’s force was mateh’tl till Yniol’s cry, 

‘ Remember that great iiwult dofte the Queen,’ 
Increased Geraint’s,* who heaved his blade aloft, 

And crack’d the helmet thro’, ifiid bit the bone, 

And fell’d him, and set foot upon his breast. 

And said, ‘ Thy name ? ’ To wliom t he falhm man 
Mtfde answer, groaning, ‘ Kdyri,^ son of Nudd ! 
Ashamed am I that j should tell it thee. 

My pride is broken : ijitiii have seen my fall.’ 

‘ Then, Edyrn, son of Nudd,’ replied Geraint, 

* Tlieso two things shalt thou do, or els(^ thou diest. 
First, thou thyself, thy lady, and thy dwarf, * 
Shalt^riBe to Arthur’s court, and being there, 

Crave pardon for tln^ insult done the Queen, 

And shalt abide her judgement on it; ri<rxt, 

Thou shalt give back theif earldom to thy kin. 

These two tilings shalt thou do, or thou shalt die,’ 
And Edyrn answer’d, * Tiie.so things will I do,* 

For I have never yet been overthrown, 

And tliou hast overthrown me, and my pride 
Is broken dowTf, for Enid sees my fall! * 

And rising lip, he rode to Arthur’s court, 

And there the Queen forgave him easily. 

And being young, he changed himscilf, and grew 
To hate the sin that*^m’d so like his own 
Of Modred, •«4rthur’s nephew, and fell at last 
In the gieat battle ^ghting foi the king. 
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But when the third day from the hunting-mom 
*Made a low Kplendour in the world, and wings 
Moved in her ivy, Enid, for she lay 
With her fair head in the dini-yollow light, 

Among tlie dancing shadows of the birds, * 

W'oke and betRxjiight her of licr promise given 
No later than last eve to Prince Geraint*— 

So bent lie seem'd on going tlio third day. 

He would not l(*ave her, till h<*r promise given— 

'ro ride witli him this morning to the court, 

And th<!re bo made known to the stately Queen, 
And lluwe be w<*dded w-ith ail (reronicmy. 

At this slie east her eyes upon h<jr dress, 

And thought it*never y<it liad look’d so mean. 

For as a leaf in mul-Noveraber is 
To what it was in mkl-Oetober, se<sin’d 
The dress that now she look’^d ofi to the dress 
She h)ok’d on er<^ the coming of (ifc*raint. 

And still she look’d, avid still the terror grow 
OE tliat strange bright and dreadful thing, a court. 
All staring at her in her faded silk : 

And softly to lier owi^ sweet ln'art she said : 

* This noble prim e who won onr earldom back. 
So splendid in liis acts and his kit ire, 

Sweet heaven, how much 1 shall discredit him ! 
Would fee eould tarry with us here awhife ! 

But being so beholden to the Piinee, 

It were but little grace in any of us, 

B('nt as he Keem'd on going thislhird day, 

Tg se(‘k a second fav'our at ,his hands. 

Yet if h(* eould but tarry a day or two, 

Myself would work eye dim, and finger lame, 

Far lief(*r than so much disci^^dit him.’ 

And Enid *fell in longing for a dress 
All branch’d and flower’d with gold. a«costly gift 
i)f her good mother, given her on the nigltt 
Ik'fore her birthday, three sad vears ago, 

That night of iftrer when Ed 3 rm sack'd their house, 
And matter’d all they had to ailUiio winds : 

For while the mother show'd it,'and the 
Were turning and admising it, tl^c^worl^ ^ , 
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To both appeared so costly, rose a cry 

That Edyrn’s men were on them, and they fled 

With little save the jewels they had on, 

Which being sold and sold had bought them bread : 
And Kdvfn's men hod caught tlicm in their flight, 
And placed them in this ruin ; and shcl wish’d 
The Prince hild found her in her ancient home; 

Then let her fancy flit across the past, 

And roam the goodly ])laccs that she knew; 

And last bethought her how she used to Match, 

Near that old home, a pool of golden carp ; 

And one was patch'd and hlurr’d and lustreless 
Among his burnish’d brethren t)f the pool; 

And half asleep she made cf)niparison • 

Of that and these to her own faded self 
And the gay court, and fell asleep again ; 

And dreamt herself was j^uch a Aided form 
Among her burnisirid sistiTs of the pool; 

But this was in the garden of p king; 

And tho’ she lay dark in the pool, she knew 
That all ivas bright ; that all iriiout wen* birds 
or sunny plume in gilded trellK**work ; 

That all the turf rich in plots that look’d 
Each like a garnet or turkis in it; 

And lords and ladies of the high com*t went 
In silver tisstie talking things of state ; ^ 

And children of the king in eh»th of gold 
C!lanc/*(f at the doors or gambol’d doivn the walks ; 
And while she thought ‘ they Avill not. sec* me,’ camo 
A stately queen ivliose name was Cluinc^v< re. , 

And all the? ehildren in tlfcir cloth of gold 
Ran to her, crying, ‘ If ivc have fish at all 
Let them be gold ; and rbarge; the gardeners ‘now 
To pick the faded cn*ature from the pool^ 

And <!ast it on the niixen that it die.* 

And therewithal one came and seized on her, 

And Enid Salaried waking, ivith her heart 
All overshadow’d by the foolish dream, 

And lo! it wasjier mother grasping her 
’'To get her well awaW*^; and in her hand 
A suit of bright apparel, wlMch she laid 
Flat on the* couch, and spoke *0X01 tingly : 
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I 

* See here, my child, }iow fresh the colours look, 
^ow fast they hold like colours of a shell 
That ktjeps the wear and polish of tlie wave. * 

Why not ? it never yet was worn, I trow : 

Look on it, child, and tell me if you know it.’ 

& 

And Enid look’d, but all confused at ^Srst, 

Could scarce divide it from her foolish dream : 

'i’hen suddenly she knew it and rejoiced. 

And answer’d, ‘ Yea, I know it; vour good gift, 

8 o sadly lost on that unhappy niglit; 

Your own good gift! * ‘ Yea, surely,’ said the dame, 
* And gladly given again this happy mom. 

For when’'the jt'usts were ^nded yesterday, 

Went Yniol*thro’ the town, and everywhere 
He found the sacjk a».d plunder of our house 
All scatter’d thro’ th^i houses of the town ; 

And gave command that all whieliconco w'as ours. 
Should now bo ours again : and yostcr-cve. 

While you were talking sweetly with your Prince, 
Came one with this and* laid it in my hand, 

For love or fear, or sesking favour of us, 

Because we hav^e our earldom ba^'k again. 

And yester-eve I would not tell,you of it, 

But kept it for a sweet surprise at morn. 

Yea, truly is it not a sweet surprise ? • 

For I myself unwillingly have wDrn 

My faded suit, as you, my child, have yours, * ^ 

And how'soever patient, Yniol Jiis* 

Ah, dear, he took me from a gtH)dly house, 

With store of rich apparel, sumptuous fare. 

And page, and maid, and squire, and seneschal. 

And pastime both of haw'k a«id hound, and all 
That appertains to noble maintenance. 

Yea, and he "brought me to a goodly house; 

But since our foilune slipt from sun t^ shade. 

And all thro* that young traitor, cruel neett 
Constrain’d us, but a better time has come; 

So clothe yourself*in this, that better^ fits 
Our mended fortunes and a Prince’s bride : 

For tho’ you won the prize of fniircst fair, •• 

And tho* I heard him call you'fyatest fair,# 
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Let never maiden think, however fair, 

She is not fairer in new clotlies than old. 

And sfkould some great court-lady say, the Prince 
Hath pick'd a ragged-robin from the hedge. 

And lik# a madman brought her t o the court, 

Then were you shamed, and, worse, liight shame the 
Prince • 

To whom w'e are beholden ; but I know, 

When my dear child is set forth at her best, 

TIkat neither court nor country, tho* they sought 

Thro* all the provinces like those of old 

That lighted on Queen Esther, has her match.* 

Here ceased the kindly ir^other out of breath ; 

And Enid listen’d brightening as she lay f 
Then, as the white and glitterinj^ star of morn 
Parts from a bank of snow, and^by and by 
Slips into golden cloud, <the maiden rose, 

And left her maiden couch, an^d robed herself. 

Help’d by the mother’s carefut hand and eye, 
Without a mirror, in t)io gtug#ous gown ; 

W^io, after, turn’d her daiighty round, and said. 

She never yet had seen Iier hauf so fair ; 

And call’d her like that maiden in the tale. 

Whom Gwydion madA by glamour out of flowers. 

And sweeter than the bride of Cassivelaun, 

Flur, for whose love the Homan Caesar first • 

Invaded Britain, ’ but we beat him back, 

As this great prince invaded us, and we, 

Not beat him back,'but \velcomc*d him with joy. 

And I can scarcely ride you to court. 

For old am I, and rough the ways and wild ; 

But Yniol goes, and 1 full oft shall dream 
I see my princess as I sSe her now, 

Clothpd with my gift, and gay among tlir gay.* 

h 

But w'hile the women thus rejoiced, Geraint 
Woke w’he^ he slept in the liigh hall, and call’d 
For Enid, and when Yniol made report 
Of that good mother making Enid gay* 

In such apparel*a8 might w'ell beseem 
Hi/ princes% or indeed the stately queen. 

He ans^r’d ; £ad,« entreat her by my love, 
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Albeit I give no reason but my wish, 

That slie ride with me in her faded silk.* 

Yniol with that hard message went; it fell 
Like flaws in summer laying lusty corn : 

For Enid, all abash’d she knew not why, 

Dared not to glance at lier good mother’s face, 

Hut silontly, in all olxjdienee, ‘ 

Her mother silerit too, nor hr ]f)ing her, 

Laid from lier limbs the eostly-broider’d gift, 

And robed them in her aneitmt suit again 
And so deseendt'd. Nev'er man rejoiced 
Morci than Geraint to greet lu'r thus attired ; 

And glancing all at once as keenly at iicr, 

As careful ,robfhH eye tho*d<*lv<*r’s toil. 

Made In^r cheek burn and either cN’clid fall, 

But rested m itli Insr* sweet fac*' satisfied ; 
n’hen Slicing cloud u^oii thq mother’s brow, 

Her by both hands ho caught, anti sweetly said, 

V 

‘ O iny iimv mother, be not wroth or grieved 
At your new son, for my petition to her. 

When late I left Caei^con, our gnvat Queen, 

In words wlioso eclio lasts, they^were so sweet, 
Made promisii, that whatever bride I brought. 
Herself would elotho her like the sun in Heaven. 
Thereafter; when I reaeli’d this ruin’d hold, 
Beholding or\(i so bright in dark estate, 

1 vow’d that could I gain her, our kind Queen, , 

No hsnd but hers, should inakct your Enid burst 
t^iiiiliko from cloud—and likewise thought iierhaps, 
M'hat service done so graeictusly would bind 
The two together ; for I wish the two 
'I’o love each other : how should Enid find 
A nobler friend ? Another thought I had ; 

1 (‘iime among you here so suddenly, 
riiat- tho* her gentle jwesence at the Ksts 
Might well hav'e serv(*d for proof that I ?vas loved, 
I doubted whether filial tenderness, 

Or easy nature, did not let itsidf . 

Iki moulded by your vishes foj^'hor weal; 

Dr wliether some false sense in her own «elf 
Of iny contrasting brightness, a(iwbor«‘ 
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Her fancy dwelling in this dusky hall; 

And such a sense might make her long for court 
And .all its dangerous glories : and 1 thought, 

That coujd I someway prove such force in her 
Link'd with such love for me, that at a word 
(No reason given her) she could cast alide. 

A splendour dear to women, now to her, 

And therefore dearer; or if not so noM', 

Yet therefore tenfold dearer bv Ihe power 
Of intermitted custom ; then 1 felt 
That I could rest, a rock in ebbs and flows, 

Fixt on her faith. Now, tlierefore, 1 do rest, 

A prophet ec^rtain of my prophecy, 

That never shadow of misti^iist can (;rAss , 

Between us. Oraiit me pardon for my thouglits : 
And for my strange^ ])etition 1 vlll make 
Amends liereafU-r by sonv^ gaudy-day, 

When your fair ehSd shall w<‘ar your eostly gift 
Bt'side your own warm Ju*arth,‘with, on lier knees, 

Wli knows ? another gift of tj)e higli Ood, 

Which, maybe, shall have learn’d to lisp you thanks.' 

He spoke : tlie mother smihd, but half in tears, 
Then brought a mant{|e down and wrapt her in it, 
And claspt and 'kiss’d Ikm*, and they ro(hi away. 

Now thrice that morning Ctiinevere had climb'd 
The gictfit tower, from whose, high crest, they say. 
Men saw the goodly Jiills of Somerset, 

And white sails flying on tlie yellow sea : 

But not to goodly hill or ^yellow sea 
Look’d the fair (^lecn, but u]) the vale of I’sk, 

By the flat meadow', till she saw them c'ome;. 

And then descending met them at the gates, 
Embraced her with all welcome as a friend, 

And did her honour as the Prince's bride, 

And clothed her for her bridals like t)io sun ; 

And all that week w'ns old Caerlcon gay, 

For by the hands of Dubric, the high .saint, 

They tw'ain w'er® w'cc^dcKi with all ctfrcifiony. 

,^nd this was on thd last year's W'hitBuiiiide. 

But Etii^ e^ci^ kepU Uie faded, silk, 
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Remembering hovr first lie came on her, 

* Brest in that dress, and how he loved her in ^t. 
And all her foolish fears about the dress, 

And all his journey toward her, as himself 
Had told her, ^and their coming to the court? 

f 

And now this morning when he said Vo her, 

* I’ut on your worst and meanest dress,* she found 
And took it, and array’d herself tlierein. 


O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forgo a life-long trouble for ourselves. 

By taking *tru(f for false, hr false for true ; 

Here, thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many,* until we pass and reach 
That other, where see ajj' we are seen ! 

t 

So fared it with Gtfaint, who issuing forth 
That morning, when they both had got to horse. 
Perhaps because ho loved her passionately, 

And felt that tempest' brooding round his heart, 
Which, if ho spoke at all, woulfl break jKsrforcc 
Upon a head so dear in thund/^r, said : 

* Not at my side. 1 charge you ride before, 

Ever a^ good way on before; and this * 

I charge you, on your duty as a wife, 

Whatever happens, not to speak to me, * ^ 

No, not a word! * and Enid war aghast; 

And forth they rode, but scarce three paces on. 
When crying out * Effemindto ns I am, 

1 will not fight my way with gilded arms, 

All shall be iron ; * he loosed a mighty purse, 

Hung at hi^ btdt, and hurl'd it to^-ard the squire. 
So the last sight that Enid had of home 
Was all the marble threshold floshingt strow'n 
With gold and scatter’d coinage, and th^ squire 
C’hafing his shoulder : then he cried again, 

' To the wild9! '*'and Enid leading (]own the tracks 
Thro’ which ho bade her lead jtim on, they past^ 
The mari'hes, and by bandit-haunted holds, 

Grey swamps and pools, waste* places«>of •tlip hem» 
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And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode: 

Round was their pace at- first, but sfacken*d soon: 
A stranger meeting them had surely thougiit 
They redo so slowly and they lookd so pale, 

That each had suffer'd some exceeding wrong- 
For he was ever saying to lunisei f, | 

‘ O I that w’aiited time to tend upon her, 

To compass her with sweet observances, 

To dress her bc^autifully and keep her true'— 

And there he broke the sentence in his heart 

Abruptly, as a man upon his tongue 

May break it, when his passion masters him. 

And she was ever praying the sweet heavens 
To save her dear lord whoM from nny‘woynd. 

And ever in her mind she <;ast about 
For that unnoticed failing in her.&elf, 

Which made him look so^cloudy '\nd so cold ; 

Till the great plovc!i‘’s human whistle amazed 
Her licart, and glancing round ,the waste she fear'd 
In everj' wavering braluf an ambuscade. 

Then thought again, ‘ If there be such in me, 

I might amend it by the grace ^)f heaven, 

If he w'ould only 8 pc 9 .k and tell mo of it.' 

But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid \vas aware of three tall knights 
On horseback, wholly arm’d, btdiind a rock • 

In shadow, wailing for them, caitiffs all; 

And beard one crying to his fellow, * Look, 

Here comes a laggard hanging down his head, 

Who seems no bolder thaa a bc^aten hound ; 

Come, we will slay him and will have his horse 
And armour, and his dai^scl shall l>e ours.' 

Then. Enid ponder'd in her heart, and $iaid: 

* I w'ill go back a little to my lord, 

And I will^ll*him all their caitiff talk; 

For, be he wToth even to slaying me, 

Far liefer by his dear hand had I die, 

Than that my lard sjiould suffer ]o& dr shame.’ 

Hien 8he«went baeft some paces of return. 

Met his ^pil^frgwa tyxpdly firxxv and said: 
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‘ My lord, I saw tliree bandits by the rock 
Waiting to fall on you, and heard them boast 
That tliey would slay you, and possess your bdrse 
And armour, and your damsel sliould be theirs.* 

He made a wrathful answer. ‘ Did I wish 
Your warning or your silence ? one comiiLand 
I laid upon you, not to sjK^ak to me, 

And thus you keep it ! Well then, look—^for now, 
Wht)t.her you wish me victory or defeat. 

Long for my life, or hunger for my death, 

Yourself shall see my vigour is not lost.* 

Then Kriid waited j)alo and sorrowful, 

And d<iwn i/pon him bare the bandit throe. 

And at the midmost eharging. Prime Geraint 

Dravo the long spear cubit thro* his breast 

And out beyond ; and then agaiti:^ his brace 

Of comroiles, each of \^iotn ha«l broken on him 

A lani'e that splinter'd like an icicle, 

Swung from his brand if W'indy buffet out 

Once, twice, to riglit, tr) left, and stiinn’d the twain 

Or slew them, and dismounting like a man 

That skins t}i<» wild beast aft<‘r ^faying liim. 

Strip! from the three dead -wolves of woman bom 

The three gay suits of armour which they wore, 

And let *the bodies lie, but bound the suits 

Of armour on their horses, eai'h on each. 

And tied the hridle-r<*ins of all tlje three 

'I'ogethiT, and said to her, ‘ Drive them on 

Bi'fore vou : ’ and she drove them thro’ the waste. 

• 

He follow’d nearer : ruth l)^‘gan to work 
Against his anger in him. while he watch'd 
'Phe being he* loved In'st in all the world, 

With difficiilty in mild obedience « 

Driving them on : lie fain had sfiokeii to ?ier, 

And loosed in words of sudden fire tlio uTath 
And smoulder’d wrong that burnt him all within; 
Hut evermore it swm'd an easierffthing 
At once without remorse tp strike her deadt 
'Phan to cry * Halt,* and to lier gv#n brigh^.fape 
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Accuse her of the least immodesty : 

And thus tongue-tied, it made iiiin wroth the more ' 
Tiiat she cxmti speak whom his own ear had heard 
Call herself false : and suffering thus he made 
Minutes an age : but in scarce longer time 
Than at Coerleon the full-tided Usk, y 
Before ho turn to fall seaward again. 

Pauses, did Enid, keeping watch, behold 
In the first shallow miade of a deep wood, 

Before a gloom of stubborn-shaft ed oaks, 

Three other horstmien waitirig, wliolly arm’d, 

Whereof ont^ seem’d far larger than her lord, 

And siiook her pulses, erving, * Look, a prize ! 

Three horses and three gomNy suits of ^arms, 

And all in charge of whom ? a girl: set On.’ 

* Nay,’ said the second, ‘ yonder conies a knight.* 

Tlie third, ‘ A craven ; how he hangs his head.* 

The giant answer’d merrify, ‘ Yea, but one ? 

Wait here, and when lie passes fall u])on him.’ 

And Enid pond(M*’d in her hl*art and said, 

‘ I -will abide the coming of my lord. 

And I will tell him aiji their villany* 

My lord is weary wilf^^ the fight bt‘fore. 

And they will fall upon him unawares. 

I needs must disobey him for liis good ; 

How should I dare oliey him to his harm ? 

Needs must 1 speak, and tlio’ hti kill me for it, 

I save a life dearer ip me than mine.’ 

And she abexie his coming, and said to him 
With timid firmiu'ss, ‘ Have I h$ave to speak ? ’ 

He said, ‘ You take it, siY,*aking,* and she spoke. 

* Thpre lurk three villains yonder in tln/' wood. 

And each of th§m is wholly arm’d, and one 
Is larger-lindb’d than you are, and they say 
That they will fall upon you while j^ou pass.* 

To which he ^ng f wrathful answer* back : 

* And if there were anr hundred in the wood. 

And every man wer^ largcr-finib’d than I, 
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And all at once should sally out upon me, 

1 swear it would not ruffle mo so much 
As you that not obey me. Stand aside, 

And if I fall, cleave to the better man.’ 

And Enid stopd aside to wait the event. 

Not dare to watch the combat, only breathe 
Short fit.s of prayer, at every stroke a breath. 

And he, she dreaded most, bare down upon him. 
Aim’d at the helm, his lance err’d ; but Geraint’s, 

A little in the late encounter strain’d, 

Struck thro’ the bulky bandit’s corslet home. 

And then brake short, and down his enemy roll’d. 

And there lay sU'll ; as he tiiat tells the tale, 

Saw once a great piece of a promontory,’ 

That had a sapling gvowing on it, slip 

From the long 8hort‘-(iiiflf’s windy walls to the beach. 

And there lie still, and yet tHe sap^ng grew; 

So lay the man transfixt. His craven pair 
Of comrades, making slowlior at the Prince, 

When now they saw th^sir bulwark fallen, stood; 

On whom the victor, U) confound them more. 

Spurred with his terrible w'ar-cry : for as one, 

That listens near a torrent mountain-brook. 

All thro’ the crash of the near cataract hears 
The drumming thunder of the huger fall t 
At distance, were the soldiers wont to hear 
His voice in battle, and be kindled by it, ‘ 

And foemen scared, like that fals^ pair who turned 
Flying, but, overtaken, died the death 
Themselves had wrouglit on *maiiy an innocent. 

Thereon Geraint, dismountiiig, pick’d the lance 

That pleased him beat, and drew from thase dead wolves 

Their three gky suits of armour, each from each,* 

And bound them on their horses, eachton eeu^h. 

And tied the bridle-reins of all the three * 

Together, and said to her, ‘ Drive them on 

Before vou,’ and she drove them thro’ the wood. 

,1 . 

9 * 

He follow’d nearer still u the ^in she had 
To keep them in the w'Ud ways pi. the iro^,. 
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iwo sets of three laden xiith jingling arma, 

Together, served a little to disedge 

The sliarpness of tliat pain about her heart: 

And tliey themselves, like creatures gently born 
But int»cf^bad hands ifall’n, and now so long 
By bandits groom'd, prick'd their light.tears, and felt 
Her low firm* voice and tender government. 

So thro’ the green gloom of the wood they past, 
And issuing under open heavens beheld 
A little town with towers, upon a roc:k. 

And close beneath, a meadow gomlike chased 
In the brown wild, and mowers mowing in it: 

And down a rocky pathway from the pla<;o 
There came a fair-hair’d youtli, that in his hand 
Bare victual for the mowers : ard Geraint 
Had ruth again on Knid looking'* pale*: 

Then, moving downward to the meadow ground, 
He, when the fair-hair’d youth came by him, said, 

‘ Friend, let her eat; the damsel is so faint.’ 

* Yea, w'illingly%* replied the ybuth ; ‘ and you, 

Mv lord, eat also, tho’ the fare is coarse, 

And only meet for mowers; ’ then set down 
His basket, and dismounting on the sward 
Tliey lot the horses graze, and ate themselves. 

And Enid took a little delicately, 

Less having stomacli for it than desire 
To close with her lord’s pleasure ; but Geraint 
Ate all the mowers’ yictual unawares, 

And when he found all empty, was amazed ; 

And ‘ Boy,’ said he, ‘ I have eaten all, but take 
A horse and arms for guerdon ; clioose tho best.* 
He, reddening in extremity of delight, 

‘ My lord, you overpay me fifty-fold.* 

* You "Will be all the w’ealtliier,' cried the 1 Vince. 

‘ I take it as fr^ gift, then,’ said the boy, 

* Not guerdon ; for myself can easily. 

While your good damsel rests, return, and fetch 
Fresh victual for these mowers of our Earl; 

For these are his* and) all the field is his, 

An<f I myseU am hisand 1 will toll him 
How grea^t a ipjin y^a are: he loves to know 
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When men of mark are in his territory : 

• And iie will have you to his palace here, 

And serve you costlier than witli mowers’ fai%.* 

Then said Geraint, ‘ I wish no better far#: 

I iKjver ate wfth angrier apiHjtite i 

Than when I left your mowers dinncrlc^s. 

And into no Earl’s palace will I go. 

I know, God knows, too much of palaces ! 

And if ho want me, lot him come to mo. 

Hut. hir«‘ us some fair eiiainl>er for the night, 

And stalling for tlu! horses, and return 
W^ilh victual for thc.se men, and let us know.’ 

c 

‘ Yc.a, kind lord,’ said the glad youth, and went, 
Held luN head }ng!i,r>and thonglit iiimself a knight, 
And up the rocky pathway disapjasir’d, 

Ijoading the horse, and theV were^lcft alone. 

• 

But wlion the Prince had brouglit his errant eyes 
Home from the rock, ‘sideways he let them glance 
At Enid, where sh<* droopt: Ids own false doom, 
That shadow of mistrust should never cross 
Betwixt them, came upon hitn^ and he sigh’dj 
Tlien with ai»oth(M* Jiiunorous ruth remark’d 
The lusty mowers lahouring dit»ncrlc.ss, , 

And watch’tl the sun blaze on the turning scythe, 
And after nodded sleepily in the heat. * 

Hut she, ivmcmhering her old rjidn'd hall, * . 

Atjd all the windy clamour of the daws 
About her hollow turret, ^jluck’d the grass 
'riiere growing longest by the meadow's c*dgo, 

And into many a listless at^juulet, 

Now' over, now' beneath her marriage ring, 

Wove and bnwove it, till the l)oy return’d 
And told them of a chamber, and ilwv w’ent ; 

Where, after saying to her, * If you will,* 

Gall for tli(^ woman of the house,’ to which 

t^he answ'er’d,r‘ Tiluink.s, my lord ; ’ the two remain’d 

Apart by all the chamK'r’s width, and mute 

.\s creat ures voicelws th^o’ th6 fault of J)irth, * 

Or two wild men supjv^rtcrs of, shield, «. , 
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Painted, who stare at open space, nor glance 
The one at other, parted by the shield. 

On a sudden, many a voice along the street. 

And heel«against the pavement echoing, burst 
Their drow'se ; and either started while the door, 
Push’d from drave luickward to the w'all. 

And midmost of a rout of roisterers, 

Ftuninintdy fair and dissolutely pale. 

Her suitor in old yeans before Oeraint, 

Entfjr’d, the wild lord of the plaee, Liniours. 

He moving up aith pliant courtliness. 

Greeted Geraint full face, hut stealthily, 

In the mid-warmth of M-clc< 4 rnt» and gr^'wpt hand, 
Found Enid with the corner of his eye, • 

And knew her sitting sad an<l so^jtary. 

Then cried Geraint for witu^ and«goodly cheer 
To feed the sudden^uest* and sumptuously 
According to his fashion, bad the host 
Call in*what men soever were Ais friends, 

And feast with these in lionoui* of their earl ; 

‘ And care not for the cost ; co.st is mine.’ 

And wine and foml«were hr<»ughi, and Earl himourfl 
Drank till he jested with all (‘as(*, and told 
Free tales, and took the word and played uj»on it. 
And made it*of two colours; for his talk, , 

When \yno and free companions kindled him, 

Was wont to glance and sparkle like a gem 
Of fifty facets ; thus 4ie iiKned the Prinec; 

To laughter and his comrades to applause. • 

Then, when the Prince was rrM*rr 3 % a«k’d Limours, 

‘ Your leave, luy lord, to ernss the room, and sjwak 
To your good damsel tlute v^)K) sits apart, 

And seems so lonely ? ’ ‘ My free leave,’ l)f‘ said ; 

* Get fier to speak ; she does not speak t' me.’ 

Then rose l^mobrs and looking at his feet. 

Like him wno tries the bridge he fear^ may fail, 

Crost and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 

Bow’d at her sid« and utter’d whi8r»6riilgly : 

‘ Enid, the* pilot star' of my lono life, 

Enid, my^e9^3^and only love, 
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Enid, the loss of whom has turn'd me wild— 
t What chance is this ? how is it 1 see you here ? 

You are in my power at last, are in my power. 

Yet fear me not; 1 call mine own self wild, 

But keep a touch of sweet civility 

Hero in the h(^rt of M'asto and wilderness. 

I thought, but that your father came between, 

Jn former days you saw mo favourably. 

And if it were so do not kecx> it back : 

Make me a little happier : let me know it: 

Owe you me nothing for a life half-lost ? 

Yea, yea, the whole dear debt of all you are. 

And, Enid, you and he, I see it with joy— 

You sit apart, you do nci sfieak to him, 

You come with no attendance, .page or maid, 

I'o servo vou—dot^s he lc)v«^ you as of old ? 

For, call it lovers’ quarrels, yet I know 

Tho’ men may bicker with the tilings they love, 

Tlicy would not make them laughable in all ^es, 
Not w'hilo they loved them ; and your wrotchea dress, 
A wretched insult on you, dumbly speaks 
Your story, that this‘man loves you no more. 

Your beauty is no beauty to him now ; 

A eominoii chance—right well t know it—^pall’d— 
For I know men : nor will you win him back, 

For tho man’s love once gotu? never returns. 

But here is one who loves you as of old ; 

With more exceeding passion than of old : 

(5ood. speak the word : my follow'crs ring him round : 
Ho sits unarm’d ; I hold a finger up; 

They understand : no ; I do not mean blood : 

Nor need you look so scared at what I say : 

My malice is no deeper thai^- a moat, 

No stronger than a wall: there is the keep; 

He shall not cross us more; speak but the woid: 

Or speak it not; but then by Him tAat made me 
The one true lover w'hich you ever had, 

1 w’ill make use of all the power I have. 

O pardon me J the madness of that ,hour. 

When first I parted from you, irioves me yet.’ 

At this the tender sound of Hjs^ own ^voice 
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And sweeiF or the fancy it, 

Made his eye moist; but Enid fear'd his eyes, 

Moist -alb they were, wine-heated from the feast; 

And answer'd with such craft as women use, 

Guilty or* guiltless, to stave off a chance 
That brea]& upon them perilously, andjsaid : 

* Earl, if you love mo as in former years. 

And do not practise on me, come with morn, 

And snatch me from him as by violence; 

Leave mo to-night: I am weary to the death.' 

Low at leave-taking, with his brandish'd plume 
Brushing his instep, bow'd lybo all-amorous Earl, 

And the stout Prince bad him a loud good-%iight. 

He moving homeward babbled t<\his men, 

How Enid never loved a man but him, 

Nor cared a broken^ogg-sltcll for her lord, 

* 

But Enid left alone with IVii^co Geraint, 

Debating his command of sileiiro given. 

And that she now perforce mu.s4 violate it, 

Hold commune with herself, and while she held 
He fell asleep, and Eflid had no heart 
To 'wake him, but hung o’er him, wholly pleased 
To find him*yet unwoundod after fight, 

And hoar him breathing low and equally. * 

Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, heap’d 
The fiieoes of his arn^our in one place, 

All to be there against a sudden need ; 

Tlien dozed awhile herself,* but overtoil’d 
By that day's grief and travel, evermore 

catching at a roqflesR thorn, and then. 

Went slipping down horrible precipices. 

And eiron^y striking out her limbs awokit; 

Then thought ske heard the uild Earl at the door, 
With all hitf rout of random follou'ers, 

Sound on a dreadful trumpet, summon itig her; 

Which w’as the red cock shouting loathe I'ght, 

As the grey dau^ stole o'er the dewy world, 

And ^immes’d on his'armoyr in the room. 

And onc^ aga^ sho^^qse to log^k at it. 

s 
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But touch'd it unawares: jangling, the casi^ue 
'Fell, and ho started up and stared at her. 

Then breaking his command of silence given, 

She told him all that Earl Limours had said, 

Kx(;cpt the passage that he loved lier not; ‘ 

Nor loft untold- the craft herself had ust^d; 

But ended with apology so sweet, • 

Lt)w-Hpokon, and of so few words, and seem’d 
So justified by that necessity, 

That Iho’ he thought ‘ was it for him she wept 
In J-)evon ? ’ he but gave a wrathful groan. 

Saying, ‘ Your sweet fa<^es make good fellows fools 
And traitors. Call the host atid bid him bring 
Charger and palfrey.’ So Rhe glided out 
Among the heavy breathings of the house. 

And like a househohJ- Spirit at the W'alls 
Beat, till she woke th'e sleejM^rs, an<I return'd : 

Then tending her rough lord, tlio’ <all unask’d, 

In silence, did him service as a scpiire ; 

Till issuing arm'd he found the host and crk^, 

* Thy reckoning, friend V ’ and ere he learnt it, * Take 
Five horses and their «Armours ; ’ and the host, 
Suddenly horujsl, an.swer’d in anpize, 

‘ My lord, I scarce have spent the worth of one 1 ’ 

‘ You will he all the wealthier,* said the Prince, 

And then to Enid, ‘ Forward ! atid to-day 
I charge you, Enid, more especially, 

What thing soever you may h<^ar, or see. 

Or fancy (tho* I count it of smallouse 

Tf) (diarge you) that you speak not but obey.* 

t 

And Enid answer’d, ‘ Yea, my lord, I know 
Your wish, and w(>uld ol>ey > but riding first, 

I lu*ar the violent threats you do not hear, 

I see the daiiger which you cannot sett * 

Then not to give you warning, that seo.ns hard ; 
Almost beyond mo : yet I would obey,* ' 

* Yea so,’ said ke, * do it: be not too wise; 

Seeing that you are w’t'ddod to ai man. 

Not quite mismated with e yaw’hing clowa. 

But one with arms to guard his jiesd and yoqrs, 
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With eyes to find you out however far, 

And ears to hear you even in his dreams.* 

With that he turn'd and look'd as keenly at her 
As carefitl robins eye the delver’s toil; 

And that within her, which a wanton 
Or hasty jud^[er would have call’d her guilt, 

Made her cheek burn and citlicr eyelid fall. 

And Geraint look’d and was not satistied. 

Then forward by a wa 3 " wliich, beaten broad. 

Led from the territory of false Litnours 
To the waste earldom of another earl, 

Doorm, whom his sliaking fassals call’d the Bull, 
Wont Enid with her siillcti follower on. * 

On(ie she look’d back, and whei> she saw liim ride 
More near bv many a rood tluiit* v<*stcrinorti, 

It w'ollnigli made Ivr cheerful ; till Geraint 
Waving an angry hand as whofshould say 
* You w'atch me,’ sadden'd all lu r heart ngnin. 

But while the sun 3 ’ct beat a tlcw^r bladi*, 

The sound of man^r a lu'avily-gyrfloping hoof 
Smote on her ear, a^d turning round she saw 
Dust, and the points 4 )f lances bicker iti it. 

Then not to disobey her lord's Ix^hcst, 

And yet to give him warning, for ho rode 
As if he heard not, moving back she held 
Her ^rigcr up, and pointed to the dust. 

At which the warrio? in his «d>stiiiac;y, 

Because she kept the l<‘ttor of bis w'ord, 

Was in a manner pleas<!d; and turning, stood. 

And in the moment after, wild Litnours, 

Borne on a black horse,tliko a thunder-cloud* 

Whose skirts are loosen’d by the breaking; storm, 
Half I’idden off with by the thing lie rwJc, 

And all inmsffion uttering a dry shriek, 

Dash’d on tjeraint, wlio closed w’ith hitn, and boro 
Down by the length of larjce and arm beyond 
The crup|>er, so left him stunnki r^r dead. 

And ov'erthrew the lil^xt that follow’d him. 

And blindly* rush’d on all Ui© rout behind. 

But at Uietdaah and inotion of the man 
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They vanish’d panic-stricken, like a shoal 
*^Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot ' * 

Come slipping o^er their shadows dn the sand^ 
But if a man who stands upon the brink * 

But lift a sliin^ng hand against the sun. 

There is not left the twinkle of a fin * 

Betwixt the crossy islets whitci in flower ; 

So, scared but at the motion of the man, 

Fled all the boon companions of tlio Earl, 

Atid left him lying in the public way ; 

So vanish friendships only made in wine. 

Then like a stormy sunlight smiled Geraint, 
Who saw the chargers of the two that fell 
Start from their falltyi lords, and wildly fly, 

Mixt with the flyers. J Horse and man,* he said, 

* All of one mind and all rigid-honest friends ! 
Not a hoof left : and J mothinks fill now 
Was honest—paid with horses and with arms; 

I cannot steal or plund%)r, no nor beg : 

And so what say youshall wo strip him there 
Your lover ? lias your palfrey heart enough 
To bear his armour ? shall we falit, or dine ? 

No ?—then do you, being right honest, pray 
That we may meet the horsemen of Earl Poorm, 
I too would still be honest.* Thus he said : 

And sadly gazing on her bridle-reins, < 

And answering not one word, she led the way. ' 

.But as a man to whom a dreadful loss 
Falls in a far laiid and he know'S it not. 

But coming back ho learns it, and the loss 
So pains him that he sickens nigh to death'; 

So fared it with Geraint, w'ho being prick’d 
In combat w’ith tlio follower of. Limoun-, * 

Bled underneath his armour secretly, * 

And so rode on, nor told his gentle iiife ^ 

Wliat ail'd him, hardly knowing it himself. 

Till his eye dai^ea’d and his helmet |r^agg*d ; 

And at a sudden swerving of thf^ road, 

Tho* happily down on a bank of grass, 

The Prince, without a word, from'his borre foil. 
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And ISnid heard the clashing of his falU « 

Suddenly came, and at his side all pale 
Dismodhting, loosed the fastenings of his arms, 

Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue eye 
Moisten, till she had lighted on his wound. 

And tearing off her veil of faded silk j 
Had bared her forehead to the bli8teri& sun, 

And swathed the hurt that drain’d her dear lord’s life. 
Then after all was done that hand could do, 

She rested, and her desolation came 
Upon her, and she w'ept beside the way. 

And many past, but none regarded her, 

For in that realm of lawless iturbulencc# 

A woman w'eeping for her murder’d mate* 

Was cared as much for as a summer shower : 

One took him for a victim of EiSrl Doorm, 

Nor dared to waste, a pei^Ious pity on him : 

Another hurrying past, a man-£^>arm8, 

Rode on a mission to the bandit lilarl; 

Half whistling and half singing^a coarse song, 

He* drove the dust against her '•culless eyes ; 

Another, flying from the wrath of Doorm 

Before an ever-fancieo, arrow, made 

The long way smoke ^^ncatli him in his fear; 

At w'hich hei palfrey whinnying lifted hwl. 

And scour’d into the coppices and was lost, * 

While^ the great charger stood, grieved like a man. 

But at the point of noon the huge Earl Doorm, 
Broad-faced with under-fringo of russet beard. 

Bound on a foray, rolling eyes of prey. 

Came riding with a hundi^sd lances up; 

But ere he came, like one that hails a ship, 

Cried out with a big vqice, ‘ What, is ho dead ? ’ 

* No, no, not dead ! ’ she answer’d in all haste. 

* Would sonlb of your kind people take him up. 

And bear him hence out of this cruel sun : 

Most sure am I,^guite sure, he is iiot»de|ul/ 

I 

Then said ^Earl Doo^ : •Well, if he be not dead, 
Why wai^ ygu^or thus 7 ^ou seem a child. 
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And be he {lead, I count you for a iool; 

*'Your wailing will not quicken him : dead or not. 
You mar a comely face with idiot tears. ' 

Yet, since the face is comely—some of you. 

Here, take Iiim up, and bear him to our hall‘: 

An if ho live, ^e will have him of our band ; 

And if he die, wliy earth has earth enough 
To hide him. Sec yo take the charger too, 

A noble one.’ 

He spake, and past away. 

But loft two brawny sjjearnicn, who advanced, 

Bach growling like a dog, when his good bone 
Seems to be pluck’d at by the village boys 
Who love to vsx him eating, and he fears 
To lose his*bone, and lays his foot upon it, 
Gnawing and growlirrg : so the ruffians grow'l’d, 
Fesiring to lose, and All for a dead man, 

Their chanee of booty from *the nv>rning*s raid ; 
Yet raised and laid hitn on a litter-bier, 

Such as they brougiit upon their forays out 
For those that jnight fie wounded ; laid him on it 
All in the hollow* of hb shield, and took 
And bore him to the naked hall pf Doorm, 

(His gentle charger following lii^n unled) 

And cast him and the bier in whieh he lay 
Down on an oaken settle in the hall, • 

And then departed, hot in haste to join 
Their luckier mates, but grow^ling as before, * ^ 
And cursing their lost time, andl the dead man, 
And their ow'n Karl, and their own souls, and her, 
Tliey might as w'oll have bltost her : she w*as deaf 
I’o blessing or to cursing save from one. 

So for long hours sat Enid by her lord, 

Tlu^re in tho naked hall, propping his liead, » 
And chafing his pale hands, and callii^ to him. 

And at the last he waken’d from his sw’oovi. 

And found liis own dear bride propping his head. 
And chafing iiis f^int hands, and c^ling to him; 
And felt the warm tears falling pn hf^^ face; 

And said to his ow'n hciart, ‘ Shb weeps for me : * * 
And yet lay still, and i[pign’d hyqself m cmad. 
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That he might prove her to the uttermost^ 

And saj to his own heart * She weeps for me.’ 

But in the falling afternoon return’d 
The hug€^ Earl Doorm with plunder to the hall. 

His lusty spearmen follow’d him with noise : 

Each hurling tlown a heap of things tnat rang 
Against the pavement, cast his lance aside, 

And doff’d his holm : and then there flutter’d in. 
Half-bold, half-frighted, with dilated eyes, 

A tribe of women, dress’d in many hues. 

And mingled with the spearmen : and Earl Doorm 
Struck with a knife’s haft hard against tin; board, 
And call’d for flesh and wiife to feed kis spears. 

And men brought in whole hogs and quarA^r beeves, 
And all the hall was dim \nth sk^ain of fl(;sh : 

And none spake word, bqt all sjfl down at once, 

And ate with tunndt in the naked hall, 

Feeding like liorses when you hfar them fc<^d ; 

Till Enid shrank far back info lierself, 

To shun the wild ways of the lawliws tribe. 

But w’hen Earl Doorm had eatt^i all he would. 

He roll’d his eyes abput the hall, and found 
A damsel drooping in%a corne.r of it. 

Then he remember’d her, and how she wept; 

And out of l^icr there eaine a power upon him ; 

And risking on the sudden he said, ’ Eat! 

I ne^er yet beheld a thing so pale. 

God’s curse, it make? me mad to see you weep. 

Eat! Look youpelf. Go(xl luck Iiad your good maq, 
For were I dead who is it* w’ould weep for me ? 

Sweet lady, never since I first drew breatli 
Have I beheld a lily likt yourself. 

And 80 there lived some colour in your cheek, 

Ther^ is not one among my gentlewomcr * 

Were fit to w’eftr your slipper for a glove. 

But listen to me, and by me be ruled, 

And I will do the thing 1 have not done, 

For you shall share my earldom wi#h me, girl, 

And w*e will live likktw’O birds in one nest, 

And I wrill fetch you forage* from all fields, 

For I compelaall ciwaiures to«iiy will.’ 
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He spoke: the brawfty spearman let his cheek 
^ Bulge with the unswailow*d piece, and turning ^stared; 
While some, whose souls the old serpent long had drawn 
Down, as the worm draii's in the i»ither*d le|kf 
And makes it earth, hiss’d each at other’s ear 
What shall not be recorded—women thev. 

Women, or what had been those gracious things, 

But now desired the humbling of their best, 

Yea, would have help’d him to it : and all at once 
They hated her, w'ho took no thought of them. 

But answer’d in low voice, her meek head yet 
Drooping, ‘ I pray you of your courtesy, 

He being as ho is, to lot mo be.’ 

f ^ 

if 

She spake so low ho hardly heard her speak, 

But like a mighty pf^tron, suti'fiei 
With what himself had done* so graciously. 

Assumed that she had thanked hiih, adding, " Yea, 

Eat and be glad, for r account you mine.’ 

r 

She answer’d meekly, ‘ How should I be glad 
Henceforth in all the world at anything, 

Until my lord arise and look u^6n mo ? ’ 

Here the huge Earl cried out upon her,talk. 

As all but empty heart and weariness 

And sickly nothing; suddenly aci7A*d on her, ' 

And bare her by main violence ^o the board, 

And thrust the dish before her, crying^, ‘ Eat.* 

M 

‘ No, no,’ said Enid, vext, ‘ I will not eat, 

Till yonder man upon the bipr arise. 

And oat with me.’ ‘ Drink, then,* he answ'or’d. * Hero f * 
(And fill’d aMiorn with wine aqd held it to her,) 

* Lo ! I, myself, when flush’d with fi^t, or hot, 

God’s curse, with anger-^ften I myself, • 

Before I well have drunken, scarce can eat: 

Drink therefore ard the wine will change your will.* 

# 

* Not so,* she cried, * by Heaven, I wil> not drii^ 
Till my dear lord arise and bid do k, c « 
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And drink with nfe; and if ho rise no more, 

1 will not look at wino until I dio/ 

At this ho turn'd all red and paced hid hall, 

Now gnuav'd his under, now his upper Up, 

And coming up close to her, said at last; 

* Girl, for I see you scorn my courtesi&. 

Take warning : yonder man is surely dead ; 

And 1 compel all creatures to my will. 

Not eat nor drink ? And wherefore wail for one, 
Who put your beauty to this flout and scorn 
By dressing it in rags ? Amazed am I, 

Beholding Jiow you butt against iny wish, 

That 1 forbear you thus : sross mo no more. 

At least put off to please me this poor gd^vn. 

This silken rag, this beggar-womofi’s weed : 

1 love that bi^auty should go beautifilly : 

For see you not my gentfewomen liere, 

How gay, how suited to the li^se of one, 

Who loves that beauty should go beautifully ! 

Rise therefore ; robe yourself tn this : olx*y.’ 

• 

He spoke, and ono^ among his gentlewomen 
Display’d a splendid ^Ik of foreign loom. 

Whore like a shoaling sea tlie lovely blue 
Play’d into ^rcon, and thicker down the front 
With jewels than the sward with drops of d<*\v. 
When All night long a cloud clings to the hill, 

And with the dawn ascending lots the day 
Strike whore it clung: so thickly shone the gems. 

a 

But Enid answer’d, harder to bo movi^ 

Tlian hardest tyrants in /heir day of power, * 

With life-long injuries burning unavenged, 

And now their hour li|ut come; and EnlB said: 

• 

* In this ^KK>r gown my dear lord found me first, 
And loved mo serving in my father’s hall : 

In this poor gown I rode w ith him^o/;ourt. 

And there the Q^eentarray’d me like the sun : 

In this poo% gown he*bade me clothe myself, 

When rode yipon this/atal quest 
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Of honour, where no honour can be gain'd : 

And til in poor gown 1 will not cast aside 
Until himself arise a living man, 

And bid me cast it. I have griefs enough : 

Pray you bo gentle, pray you let me bo : * 

[ never lov(Mi<( can never love but him : 

Yea, God, I pray you of your gentlonc!^, 

He being as he is, to let mo be/ 

Then strode the brute Earl up and down his hall, 
And took his russet beard between his teeth; 

Last, coming up quite close, and in his mood 
Crying, ‘ 1 count it of no more avail, 

Dame, to be gentle tham ungentle with you ; 

Take my italuto,' unkniglitly with iiat hand, 

However lightly, smote her on the cheek. 

r 

Then Fluid, in her utter helplessness. 

And since she tliougli|, ‘ had Aot dared to do it, 
Except lie surely kneW my lord was dead,’ 

Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry. 

As of a wild thing iiijcon in the trap, 

Which secs the trappier coming thro* the w’ood. 

« 

This hoard Gi^raint, and grasping at hi.s sword, 

(It lay l>e.side him in the hollow slueld). 

Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore thro' the swarthy neck, and like a ball. 

The russet-bearded head roll’d on the floor. 

So dit‘d Earl Doorm by him he 'counted dead. 

And all the men and women in the hall 
Rose when they saw the dead man rise, and fled 
Yelli;ig as from a sjiectro, and the two 
Were loft alone together, artd he said : 

* Elnid, I 'nave used you worse than that dead man 
Dontj you more wrong : W'e l>oth have undergone 
That trouble which has left me thrice ydhr ow'n : 
Henceforward I will rather die than doubt. 

And here I lay this {lenance on my^^lf, 

Not, tho* mine own ears heardj/ou yestermorn—^ 
You thought me sleeping^ but X heard you say, 

I heard you say, that .you w'en9«fio tr«'e«wife: 
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I swear I Will not ask your meaning in it: 

I do believe yourself against yourseTf, 

And vfSll henceforward rather die than doubt.* 

And Bhid could not say one tender \vordt 
She felt so blunt and stupid at the hc^rt: 

She only prayed him, ‘ Fly, they will return 
And slay you ; fly, your charger is without. 

My palfrey lost.* * Then, Enid, shall you ride 
Behind me.’ ‘ Yea,’ said Enid, ‘ let us go.’ 

And moving out they found the stately horse, 

Who now no more a vassal to the thief. 

But free to stretch hi.s limbs in lawful figlit, 

Neigh’d with all gladness they came, and stoop’d 
With a low whinny toward the pair : and she 
Kiss’d the white star upon his imble front, 

Glad also ; then Geraint u])on the horse 
Mounted, and reach’d a hand, and on his foot 
She sot her own and climb’d ;^ho turn’d liis face 
And kiss’d lier climbing, and she cast her arms 
About him, and at once they rode a^ay. 

And never yet, sinpe high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the first n)He8 blew, 

Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than lived thro’ her, who in that pcn'ilous ho,ur 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband’s heart, 
And,felt him hers again : she did not weep, 

But o’er her meek eyes came a happy mist 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 
Before the useful trouble the rain : 

Yet not so misty were her meek blue eyes 
As not to see before thoni on the path, 

Ri^t in the gateway of the bandit hold, 

A kidght of Arthur’s court-, who laid hi^-* lance 
In rest, and mlkde as if to fall upon him. 

Then, fearibg for his hurt and loss of blood, 

She, with her mind all full of w^hat had chanced, 
Shriek’d to th<^ftranger, ’ Slay not ci dead man ! * 

* The voice of Enid,’*^id the knight; but she. 
Beholding it w'as Edyrn bom of Nudd, 

Was mayedUi# muokAhe more, and shriek’d again, 
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‘ O cousin, slay not him who gave you life.* 

And Edyi'n moving frankly forward spake ; 

‘ My lord Geraint, I greet you with all love; 

1 took you for a bandit knight of Doorm; 

And fciir not, Enid, 1 should fall upon him,*' 

Who love yoit PrinCo, with something of the love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that clihstons us. 

For on«.*e, when I was up so high in pride 
That I was halfway down the slope to Hell, 

By overthrowing mo you threw mo higher. 

Now, made a knight of Arthur’s Table Round, 

And since I knew this Earl, wiieii 1 myself 
Was half a bandit in my lawless hour, 

I cornu thf mbuthpiooe <ff our King to Doorm 
(The King is ciose behind me) bidding him 
Disband himself, adj^l scatter all his powers. 

Submit, and hear the judgement of the King.* 

* Ho hears the judgement of the King of Kings,* 
CricKl tlio wan Prince ^ ‘ and lo the pow'ers of Doorm 
Arc scatter’d,* and ho pointed to the field. 

Where, huddled here'and tlicre on mound and knoll, 
Were men and women staring rnd aghast, 

WhiltJ some yet fled ; and then he plainlier told 
How the huge Earl lay slain within his hall. 

But w|ien the knight besought him, ‘ Fdllow me. 
Prince, to tlie camp, and in the King’s owm^ear 
Speak what has chanc€»d; ’ you surely have endured 
Strange clianocs iiere alone; ’ that other flush’d, 

Atxd hung his head, and halted in reply. 

Fearing the mild face of the blameless King, 

And after madness acted question ask’d : 

Till Edyrn crying, * If you «will not go 
To Arthur, then wdll Arthur come to you,* 

‘ Enough,’ ne said, ‘ I follow,’►and they went. 

But Enid in their going had two feaVs, 

One from the bandit scatter’d in the fiela. 

And one from Edyrn. Every now and then 
Wlien Edyrn treiA’d his charger at side. 

She shrank a little. In a hollffw land, ^ 

From which old fines hare broken, men*lnay ieAt * 
Fresh fire and ruin. He, peredifing, sud*: 
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' Fair and dear cousin, you that most had cause 
To fear me, fear no lon^r, 1 am changed. 

Yourself were drst the mameless cause to make 
My nature's pridoful sparkle in the blood 
Break intb furious flame; being repulsed 
By Yniol and yourself, 1 schemed and j^vrought 
Until 1 overtut-n'd him; then set up 
(With one main purpose ever at my heart) 

My haughty jousts, and took a paramour; 

Did her mock-honour as tlic fairest fair, 

And, toppling over all antagonism, 

So wax'd in pride, that 1 believed myself 
Unconquerable, for I was wclinigh mad : 

And, but for my main purp<9se in tiuist* joqsls, 

I should have slain your father, seized yourself. 

I lived in hof)e that sometime ycjti would come 
To thcfw my lists with hjpi whofh best you loved ; 
And there, poor cousin, witli your meek blue eyes, 
The truest eyes that ever ansN^^r'd lieaven, 

Behold mo overturn and tramjjlo on him. 

Thpn, had you cried, or knelt, or pray'd to mo, 

I should not less have kill'd hinA And you came,— 
But once you came,—iftnd with your own true; eyes 
Beheld the man you laved (1 sjieak as one 
Speaks of a service done him) overthrow 
My proud setf, and my purpose three years okl» 
And set^his foot upon me, and give me life. 
There^was I broken down ; there was I saved : 

Tho* thence I rode all>-8hamed. hating the life 
He gave me, meaning to be rid of it. 

And all the penance the Queen laid upon me 
Was but to rest awhile within her court; 

Where first as sullen as i# bc^ast new-caged, 

And waiting to be treated like a Avolf, ^ 

Because I knew my deeds were knowm, 1 found, 
Instead of ^ornKuI pity or pure scorn, 

Such fine reserve and noble reticence. 

Manners so kind, yet stately, such a grace 
Of tenderest coustesy, that I began * • 

To finance behind mo %t my former life, 

And find thrffc it had been die wolfs indeed : 

And oft S taNiid with d>ubric, the high saint, 
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Who, witFi mild heat of holy oratory, 

Subdued mo somewliat to that gentleness, 

Which, when it weds with manhood, makes a ^an. 
Afid you w'ere often tlicre about the Queen, 

But saw me not, or markM not if j^'ou saw; * 

Nor did I care rir dare to speak with you, 

But kept myself aloof till I was changed*; 

And fear not, cousin; I am changed indeed.* 

Ho spoke, and Enid easily believed, 

Like simple noble natures, credulous 
Of w'hat they long for, good in friend or foe. 

There most in thos(i who most have done them ill. 
And w'luui tluiy^ reach’d tl^? camp the King himself 
Advanced to greet them, and beholding her 
Tlu)’ pale, y<?t happyask’d her not a word, 

But w'ont apart with ^ildyrn, whom he held 
In converse for a little, and rti^turn’^, 

And, gravely smiling, Ufted Ikt from horse. 

And kiss’d her with all pureness, brother-like, 

And show’d an empty tent allotted her, 

And glancing for a inij^iute, till he saw' her 
Pass into it, tun»’d to the Prince, and said : 

‘ Prince, when of late you pra^'’d me for my leave 
To move to your ow'n land, and there defend 
Your marches, I was prick’d with some reproof, 

As one tiiat lot foul wrong stagnate and be. 

By having look’d too much thro’ alien eyes, * 

And wTought too long with delegv^ted hands, 

Not used mine ow'n : but now- behold me come 
To cleanse this common sewer of all iny realm. 

With Edyrn and with others : have you look’d 
At Edyrn ? have you seen ht>w’ nobly olianged ? 

This work of his is great and wonderful. 

His very fae^ with change of Imart is changed. * 

The world will not believ'e a man repdiits : 

And this wise world of ours is mainly right. 

Full seldom does a man repent, or use 
Both grace and«wi21 to pick the vicioi^ quitch 
Of bl<x)d and custom wiiolly out^tof him, 

And make all cleAn, and plant himself afresh. 

Edyrn has done it, w'eedtng all his hear&.«. « 
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As 1 will weed thii land before I go. 

1 , therefore, made him of our Table Round, 

Not rashly, but have proved liim everyway 
One of our noblest, our most valorous, 

Sanest and most obedient : and indeed 
Tiiis work of Bdyrn WTOught upon him^'lf 
After a life of* violence, seems to ino ^ 

A thousand-fold more great and wonderful 
Than if some knight of mine, risking his life. 

My subjeet with my subjects under him. 

Should make an onslaught single on a realm 
Of robbers, tho’ lie slew them one by one. 

And were himself nigh wounded to the death.’ 

So spake the King ; low bow’d the i^rinte, and felt 
His work was neither groat nor w^mderful. 

And post to Enid’s tent; and tJiither came 
The King’s own lee^di to •look into his hurt; 

And Enid tended on him there > and there 
Her constant motion round him* and tho breath 
Of her swet^t tendance hovering over him, 

Fiird all the genial courses of his blood 
With deeper and with over deeper love, 

As the south-^vest th^ blowing Bala lake 
Fills all the sacred Dee. So past the da^'s. 

But while \jreraint lay healing of his hurt, • 

The blajnplpss King w(‘nt forth and cast his eyes 
On wiiom his father Uther left in charge 
Long since, to guard the justice of the King : 

He look’d and found them^ wanting ; a?ul as now . 
Men weed the white horse on the Borkshint hills 
To keep ffim bright and clean as heretofore, 

He rooted out the slothful officer 

Or gujlty, which for bribe had wink’d at \vrong, 

And in their chairs set* up a stronger race 
With heart% ana hands, and sent a thousand men 
To till tho wastes, and moving everywhere 
Clear’d the dark places and lot in the law, 

And broke the ^bandit holds and cldkni^d the land. 

I 

Xlien, when Geraint*w’as Y^hole again, they past 
With Caei^ftpn upon.Usk. 
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There the great Queen once more embraced her friend, 
*And clothed her in apparel like the day. 

And tiio’ Geraint could never take again * 

TJiat comfort from their converse which he took 
Before the Queen’s fair name was breathed ilpon, 

Ho rested well ^ontent that all was well. 

Thence after tarrying for a space they fode, 

And fifty knights rode with them to the shores 
Of Severn, and they past to their own land. 

And there ho kept the justice of the King 
So vigorously yet mildly, that all hearts 
Applauded, and the spiteful whisper died : 

And being over foremost in the chase, 

And victor at the tilt and^tournamont, 

They call’d liim the groat Prince and man of men. 

But Enid, whom her* ladies loved to call 
Enid the Fair, a gratbful i)CQplo named 
Enid the Good ; and in their halls* arose 
The cry of children, E&ids and Geraints 
Of times to bo; nor di^ he doubt her more 
But rested in her fealty, till he crown’d 
A happy life with a fafi* death, and fell 
Against the heathen of the Nortliorii Sea 
In battle, fighting for the blamciess King. 


VIVIEN 

p 

A.STORM was coming, but the winds wore still. 
And in the wild woods of Broccliande, 

B(^foro an oak, so hollow, huge and old 
It look’d a tower of ruin’d mason work, 

At Merlin’s fwt the wily Vivien lay. 

• 

The wily Vivien stole from Arthur’s* court: 

She hated all the knights, and heard in thought 
Tiudr lavish comment when her name was named. 
For once, when.Aithur walking all alqpp, 

Vext at a rumour rife about tho^Queen, 

Had met her, Vivien, being, greeted fair, • 

Would fain have wrought upon ^is cloudjs 
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With reverent eyet mock-loyal, shaken voice, 

And flutter’d adtoration, and at last 
With dirk sweet liints of some wlio prized him more 
Than who should prize liim most; at w'hich the King 
Had gazed upon her blankly and gone by: 

But one had watch’d, and had not heljl his peace; 

It made the laughter of an afternoon 

That Vivien should attempt the blameless King. 

And after that, she sot herself to gain 
Him. the most famous man of all thpse times, 

Merlin, who knew the range of all their arts, 

Had built the King his havens, ships, and halls, 

Was also Bard, and knew the starry hoavens ; 

The people called liim IVizaPd ; whom*at ^irst 
She play’d about with slight and sprightly talk, 

And vivid smiles, and faintly-voiiom’d points 
Of slander, glancing here*^nd grtfkiiig there; 

And yielding to hi» kindlier moods, the Seer 
Would watch her at her petuladcc, and play, 

Ev’n when they seem’d unlovable, and laugh 
As.those that watch a kitten;* thus he gn^w 
Tolerant of what he lialf disdained, and siie. 

Perceiving that she was but half disdain’d. 

Began to break her sports with graver fits, 

Turn red or pale, would often nhen they mot 
Sigh fully, dt all-silent gaze upon him » 

With siyih a fixt devotion, that the old man, 

Tho* doubtful, felt the flattery, and at times 
Would flatter his own wish in ago for love, 

And half believe her true : for thus at times 
Ho waver’d ; but that other clung to liim, 

Fixt in her will, and so the seasons went. 

Then fell upon him a great melancholy; 

And leaving Arthur’s court he gain’d the ^l>each: 
There*found a little boat, and stept into it; 

And Vivion^follftw’d, but he mark’d lior not. 

She took the helm and he tho sail; the boat 
Drave with a sudden wind across the dfieps, 

And touching Bneton sands, they diileniibark’d. 

And then she follow’d^ Merlin all the way, 

Ev’n to the*wild woo^ of Brooeliando. 

For Meiiin «Me had^told her of a charm, 
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The which if any wrought on any one 
With woven paces and w'ith waving arms, 

Tile man so wrought on ever seem’d to lie 
Closed in tlie four walls of a hollow tower, 

From which was no escape for evermore ; 

And none coul<| find that man for evermore, 

Nor could ho see but him who wTOUght the charm 
Ouning and going, and he lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and fame. 
And Vivi(^n ever sought to %vork the charm 
Ujion the great Enchanter erf the Time, 

As fancying that her glory w'ould be great 

According to his greatness whom she quench’d. 

%< • 

There lay ‘she all her length and kiss’d his feet. 
As if in deepest revetance and in love. 

A twist of gold w'as rtund her hair; a robe 
Of samite without price, t hat more* exprest 
Than hid her, clung abtput h<»r lissome limbs. 

In colour like the satin-shining palm 
On sallows in the w'ind^ gleams of March : 

And while she kiss’d tliom, crying, ‘ Trample me. 
Dear feet, that I have follow’d tli^o’ the world. 
And I will pay you worship ; traad me down 
And I will kiss you for it; ’ he was mute : 

So dark a forethought roll’d about his brftin. 

As on a dull day in an Ocean cave 

The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall* , 

In silence : wherefore, wiien she lifted up 

A,face of sad appeal, and spake and said, 

‘ O Merlin, do you love me ? * and again, 

* O Merlin, do you love me ? ' and once more, 

‘ Great Master, do you love nte ? ’ he w^oo mute. 
And lissome Vivien, holding by his heel, 

Writhed toward him, elided up his knee and sat,* 
Behind his ankle twined her hollow fee\. 

Together, curved an arm about his neck, * 

Calling like a snake; and letting her left hand 
Droop from his, mighty shoulder, as a«leaf. 

Made with her right a comb of piearl to part 
The lists of such a beard as youth gone out 
Had left in ashes : theik he spohe^and «. 
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Not looking at her/ * Who are wise in love 
Love most, say least,* and Vivien answer’d quick, 

* 1 saw fhe little elf-god eyeless once 
In Arthur’s arras hail at Camelot: 

But neither eyes nor tongue—O stupid child ! 

Yet you are wise who say it; let me tlynk 
tSilence is v^isdAm : I am silent then 
And ask no kiss ; * then adding all at once, 

‘ And lo, I clothe myself with wisdom,’ drew 
The vast and shaggy mantle of his beard 
Across her neck and bosom lo her knee, 

And call’d herself a gildcKl summer fly 
C-auglit in a great old tyrant spider’s web. 

Who meant to cat her up in •that wild wood 
Without one word. So V'ivien email’d herself, 

But rather Seem’d a lovely baleful* star 
Veil’d in grey vapour; tilj he sadly smiled : 

‘ To what roquest fiir what strange boon,’ he said, 

‘ Are these your pretty tricks anfi ftjoleries, 

O Vivien, the preamble ? yet niy tlianks, 

For- these have broken up my melancholy.’ 

And Vivien an8wer’4 smiling saucily, 

‘ What, O my Master, Jiavc you found your voice T 
I bid the stranger w'lOcome. Thanks at last! 

But .yesterday you never oj)(*n’d lip, ^ 

Except indexed to drink : no cup liad we : 

In mipe*o\vn My palms I cull’d the s}>ring 
That gather’d trickling dropwise from the cleft, 

And made a pretty cup of both my hands 
And offer’d you it kneeling*: then you drank 
And knew no more, nor gave me one poor word ; 

O no more thanks than might a goat have given 
With no more sign of reverence than a beard. 

And w^on wc halted at«that other w’ell, * 

And I was faint* to swooning, and you lay 
Foot-gilt wi^ all the blossom-dust of those 
Deep meadows wo had traversed, did you know 
That Vivien bat^M your fwt before* owm ? 
And^yet no thanks : 1|nd all' thro* this wild wood 
And all this tnorning when I fondled you ; 

Boon, yeSf thM was ««boon, one not so strange— 
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How had I \(Tong’d you ? surely you are wise* > 
*But Bucli a silence is more wise than kind.* 

I 

And Merlin lock'd his hand in hers and said : 

‘ O did you never lie upon the shore, 

And watch the curl'd white of the comine wave 
Class'd in the slippery sand before it brcaW? 

Kv'n such a w’ave, but not so pleasurable, 

Dark in the glass of some prosagoful mood, 

Had I for three days seen, ready to fall. 

And then I rose and fled from Arthur's court 
To break tlio mood. You follo'w'd me unask'd; 
And when I look'd, and saw you following still, 

My mind involi.'od yourseK the nearest thing 
In that mirld-mist : for shall 1 tell you truth ? 

You seem'd that wave about to break upon me 
And sweep me from Iny holcj upon the w'orld. 

My use and name and fame. Youv pardon, child. 
Your pretty sports ha’^^je brighten'd all again. 

And ask your boon, for boon 1 owe you thrice, 
Once for wrong done ybu by confusion, next 
For thanks it seems till now neglected, last 
For those your dainty gambols :|i»w'herefore ask; 
And take this boon so strange and not so strange. 

And Vivien answer’d, smiling mournfully : 

* O not &o strange as my long asking it. 

Nor yet so strange as you yourself are strange* 

Nor half so strange as that dark,;nood of yours. 

I ever fear’d you were not wholly mine ; 

And see, yourself have own’d you did me MTong.' 
The people call you prophet: let it be : « 

But not of those than can ei^ound themselves. 
Take Vivien for expounder; she w'ill call 
I’liat three-ddyS'long presageful .gloom of yours * 
No presage, but the same mistrustful tao^ 

That makes you seem less noble than youfself. 
Whenever I have ask’d this very boon, 

Now ask’d aga^ : i, for see you not, dp^r love, 

Tiiat such a mood as that, which lately gloom’d ^ 
Your fancy when you saw me following you, 

Must make me fear still,more yotaare 
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Must make me yeSurn still more to prove you mine, 
And make me wish still more to learn this charm 
Of wo%^n paces and of waving hands, 

As proof of trust. O Merlin, teach it me. 

The cliarhi so taught will charm us both to rest. 

For, grant me some slight power upon ^our fate, 

I, feeling thaf you felt me worthy trust, 

Should rest and let you rest, knowing you mine. 

And therefore bo as great as you are named, 

Not muffled round with selfish reticence. 

How hard you look and how denyingly ! 

O, if you think this wickedness in me, 

That I should prove it on you unawares, 

To make you lose your use *and name ^n^ fame, 

Tiiat makes mo most indignant; then our bond 
Had best be loosed for ever : btft think or not. 

By Heaven that licars I •tell yod the clean truth 
As clean as blood ef babf's, as white as milk : 

O Merlin, may this earth, if cvfcr I, 

If these unwitty wandering wjts of mine, 

Ev’n in the jumbled rubbisli of a dream, 

Have tript on such conjectural •treachery— 

May this hard earth cleave to tlie Nadir hell 
Do\i'n, down, and close again, and nip me flat. 

If I 1^ such a traitress. Yield my boon. 

Till which T scarce can yield you all I am; , 

And grpnt my re-rciterated wish. 

The great proof of your love : because 1 think. 
However wise, you lairdly know mo yet.’ 

• 

And Merlin loosed his hhnd from hers and said* 

* I never was less wise, however wise. 

Too curious Vivien, tho*^ou talk of trust. 

Than when I told you first of such a charm. 

Yea, ^ you talk of trust 1 tell you this,* 

Too much 1 trftsted, when I told you that, 

And 8tiiT*^this vice in you which ruined man 
Thro* woman the first hour; for howsoe’er 
In children a goeat curiousness be well, 

W1||0 have to learn tlipmselves and all the world. 

In yoii, thaa are no child, ior still J find 
Your faoe k^raetised, when 2 spell the lines. 
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I call it,—well, I will not call it Vice : 

' But Kinco you name yourself the summer fly, 

I w'cll could wish a cobweb for the gnat, ' 
That settles, beaten back, and beaten back 
Settles, till one could yield for weariness : ‘ 

But since I \'^'ill not yield to give you power 
Upon my life ‘and use and name and 
Why will you never ask some other boon ? 

Yea, by God*s rood, 1 trusted you too much/ 

And Vivien, like the toriderest-hearted maid 
That ever bided tryst at village stile. 

Made answer, either eyelid wet with tears; 

* Nay, master, be not w'lathful with your maid ; 
C^aress liei^: let lu^r feel herself forgiven 
Who ff»ols no hearteto ask anothtir boon. 

I think you hardly <tnow the tondc^r rhyme 
Of “ trust mo not at all or all iu all.’* 

I heard the great Sii^ Lancelot sing it once, 

And it shall answer for me. Listen to it. 

« 

“ In Love, if Lovu, be Love, if Love bo ours, 
Faith and iinfaith can ne’er be equal powers : 
Unfaith in aught is want of fti^h in all. 

“ It is the little rift within the lute. 

That by and by will make the music niute. 

And ever widening slowly silence all. 

“ The little rift within the loyer’s lute. 

Or little pitted speck in garner a fruit. 

That rotting iiu^ard slowly moulders all. 

** It is not worth the keeping : let it go 
But shall it ? aiLswor, darlihg, answer, no. 

And trust pie not at all or all in all.’* 

O master, do you love my tender rhj^mo^? ’ 

And Merlin look’d and half believed her true. 
So tender w*as hfr voice, so fair her^face, 

. So Kwot‘tly gleam’d her eyes bci^iind* fier tears 
Like sunlight on the pla^n heliind a shower:' 
And yet he answer’d ,half indignantly^,^ ^ 
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* Far other was *tho song that once I heard 
By this huge oak, sung nearly where we sit: 

For heto we met, some ten or twelve of us, 

To chase a creature that was current then 
In these *wild w'oods, the hart with golden horns. 

It was the time wlien first the question rose 
About the founding of a Tabic Round^ 

That was to be, for love of God and men 
And noble deeds, the flower of all the world. 

And each incited each to noble deeds. 

And while w'o waited, one, the youngest of us, 

We could not keep him silent, out ho flash’d, 

And into such a song, such Are for fame. 

Such trumpet-blowings in it? coming dew^n^ 

To such a stern and iron-chisliing close. 

That when he stopt we long’d tt) iiurl together, 

And should have done it^ but the beaut(‘,ous beast 
Scared by the noiss upstarted at our feet, 

And like a silver shadow sli})t )|way 

Thro* the dim land ; and all day long we rode 

Thro* the dim land against a I'ushing wind, 

That glorious roundel echf)ing iA our ears, 

And chased the flashes of his golden horns 
Until they vanish’d the fairy W'cll 
That laughs at iron—as our warriors did— 

Where children cast their pins and nails, cry, 

** Laugh, little well,” but toin^h it with a sword, 

It bqzzcs wildly round the ))oint; and there 
Wc lost him : such noble song w'as that. 

But, Vivien, w’hen you san^ me that sweet rhyme, , 

I felt as tho’ you knew this cursed charm, 

Were proving it on me, and that I lay 
And felt them slowly ebbing, name and fame/ 

And Vivien answ'cr’d^ smiling mournfully : 

* O mine have ebb’d away for evermore. 

And all thno’ following you to this wild wood, 

Because I saw you sad, to comfort you. 

Lo now, what hearts have men ! th^y never mount 
As high as woihkn in her selfless mood. 

And touching fame, nbwe’er you scorn my song, 

Take one mor^the fad^ speaks it—^this: 
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** My name, onoo mine, now thirie, is closelier mine, 
' For fame, could fame be mine, that fame were thin^ 
And shame, could shame be thine, that shame were minir 
So trust mo not 4it all or all in all.” 

‘ Says she not well ? and there is more—ftiis rhyme 
Is like the fai| pearl-necklace of the Queen, 

That burst in dancing, and the pearls ^ero spilt; j 
Sumo lost, some stolen, some as relics kept. 

But iiovermopo the same two sister pearls 
Ran down the silken thread to kiss each other 
On her white neck—so is it with this rhyme : 

It lives disporsedly in many hands, 

And every minstrel sings it differently ; 

Yet is thoro oVie true lino, the pearl of pearls; 

“ Man dreams of Fame while A^onian wakes to love.” 
True : Lov<*, tho’ iJ^vo were of tlio grossest, carves 
A portion from the solid prrsent, eats 
And uses, careless of ^he rest : bdt Fame, 

Tlie Fame that follows death is nothing to us; 

And what is' Fame in ,lifo but lialf-disfamo, 

And counterehangt‘d with darkness ? you yourself 
Ktunv w'ell that Envy calls you Devil’s son. 

And since you seem the Moster^f all Art, 

They fain would make you Master of all Vice.* 

And Merlin lock’d his hand in hors and said, 

* I once was looking for a magic weed, 

And found a fair young squire w^ho sat alonc^. 

Hod carv't^d hiraseif a knightly ^ield of wood, 

And then w'as painting on it fancied arms, 

Azure, an Eagle rising or, the Sun 
In dexter chief; the scroll ” I follow fame.” 

And spc^akiiig npt, but loaning over him, 

I took his brush and blotted out the bird. 

And made A Gardener putting, in a graff, • 

With this for motto, “ Rather iLse tT»n fame.” 

You should have seen him blush; but aCtonvards 
made a stalwart knight. 0 Vivien, 

For you, metlpnlfs you think you love me well; 

For me, I love you somewhat jr res^: and Love 
Should havo some rest aqd pleasure in himself, * 

Not ever be too curiotis for a hic^n, 
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Too prurient for a* proof against the grain 

him you say you love: but Fame with men, 
^Seing 0ut ampler means to serve mankind. 

Should have small rest or pleasure m herself, 

But worlf as vassal to the larger love. 

That dwarfs the potty love of oi:e to ^e. 

^Use gave, me Fame at first, and Fame again 
Increasing gave me use. Ix), there my boon ! 

What other ? for men sought to prove me vile, 
Because 1 wish’d to give them greater minds : 

And then did Envy call me Devil’s son : 

The sick weak beast seeking to help licrself 
By striking at her better, miss’d, and brought 
lier own claw back, and wdundcd her*owp heart. 
Sweet w'ere the days when 1 was all unknown, 

But when my name was lifted iiif, the storm 
Broke on the mountain a#id 1 ci^cd not for it. 

Right well know I •that Fame is lialf-disfame, 

Yet needs must work my woik» That other fame. 

To one at least, who hath no^ children, vague, 

Tlie c&ckle of the unborn about the grave, 

I cared not for it: a single miiHy star, 

Which is the second in a lino of stars 
That seem a sword beneath a belt of three, 

1 never gazed upon it but 1 dreamt 

Of some vast charm coticludcd in that star * 

Tq make fame nothing. Wherefore, if I fear, 

Giving you power upon me thro’ this charm, 

That you might plaj^ me falsely, having ijowcr, 
However well you think you love me now 
{As sons of kings loving in pupillage 
Have turn’d to tyrants when they came to powder) 

I rather dr€«d the loss Of use than fame; 

If yop—and not so much from wdekedne^, 

As some wild t^rn of anger, or a mood 
Of overstri^n’d affection, it mav be, 

To keep me all to your own sell, or else 
A sudden spurt of woman’s jealousy,— 

Should try thi8^<;harm on whom y!hi Bay you love.’ 

And Vivign answer’d smfibg as in wrath, 

* Have I«no6<«wom 8 *1 am not trusted. Good ! 
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Well, hide it, hide it; 1 shall find kt out; 

'And being found take heed of Vivien. 

A woman and not trusted, doubtless 1 
Might feel some sudden turn of anger born 
Of your misfaith ; and your fine epithet 
Ih accurate too, for this full love of mine 
Without the fifil heart back may merit H’ell 
Your term of overstrain’d. So used as I, 

My daily wonder is, I love at all. 

And as to woman’s jealousy, O why not ? 

O to wliat end, except a jealous one. 

And one to make mo jealous if I love, 

Was this fair charm invented by yourself ? 

I well believe that all about this world 
You cage a^ buxom captive here and there, 

(’loscd in the four walls of a hollow tower 
From which is no eSt;ape for evermore.’ 

c. 

Then the great Mas^J-er merrily answered her : 

‘ Full many a love in loving youth was mine, 

I needed then no eharin to keep them mine 
But youtli and love;•and that full heart of yours 
Whereof you prattle, may n<iw ^ssuro you mine ; 

So liv'c uneliarm’d. For those jylio wrought it first. 
The wrist is parted from tht' hand that waved, 

The feet unmortised from their ankle-bonas 
Who paced it, ages back : but will you hoar 
The legend as in guerdon for your rhyme ? ’ ^ ' 

* There lived a king in the most Eastern East, 
Less old than I, yet older,-for my blood 
Hath earnest in it of far springs to be. 

A tawny pirate anchor’d in Jjis port, 

Whose bark had plunder’d tw^enty nameless isles; 
And passing' one, at the high peep of dawn, 

He saw two cities in a thousand boats 
All fighting for a woman on the sea. ‘ 

And pushing Jiis black craft among them all, 

Ho lightly scat term’d theirs and brought her off. 

With loss of half his people arrpw'-slain ; ♦ 

A maid so smooth; so whjte, sd wonderftjl. 

They said a light cam^ from hpti, when^^e ptoved: 
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And since the‘pira(te would not yield her up, 

The King impaled him for his piracy ; 

Tlien mi^e her Queen : but those islc^nurtur'd eyes 
Waged such unwilling tho* successful war 
On all th# youth, they sicken’d; councils thinn’d, 
And armies waned, for magnetdike she drew 
The rustiest icon of old fighters’ hearts^ 

And beasts themselves would worship; camels knelt 
Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
That carry kings in castles, bow’d black knees 
Of homage, ringing with their serpent hands, 

To make her smile, her goklcm ankle-bells. 

What w'onder, being jealous, that ho sent 
His horns of proclamation oit thro’ alU 
The hundred under-kingdorns that ho swag’d 
To find a w'izard who might teach the King 
Some charm, which being wTouglA upon the Queen 
Might keep her all diis own : to sueh a one 
He promised more than ever ki^ig has given, 

A league of mountain full of golden mines, 

A province with a hundred mil&s of coast, 

A palace and a princess, all for him : 

But on all those who ^ried and fail’d, the King 
' Pronounced a dismal ^ntence, meaning by it 
To keep the list low' and pretenders back. 

Or like a king, not to be trifled with— 

Their heads should moulder on the city gates. 

And many tried and fail’d, because the charm 
Of nalure in her overbore their own : 

And many a wizard brow' bleach’d on the walls: , 

And many weeks a troop ni carrion crows 
Hung like a cloud above the gatew'ay towers.* , 

And Vivien breaking in upon him, said : 

* I sit^and gatlier honey ; yet, mothinks, 

Your tongue ha» tript a little : ask yourself. 

The lady never made umvilling war 

With those fine eyes ; siie had her pleasure in it, 

And made her ges^d man jealous wi^h good cause. 
And lived there^ieithfr dame nor damsel then 
Wrdth at a Ipver’s los^ ? w^re all as tame, 

J mean> ^ as^f^eir Quepn w'as fair ? 
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Not ono to flirt a venom at her eyhs, 

^Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink,- 
Or make her paler with a poison’d rose ? 

Well, those were not our days : but did they find 
A wizard ? Tell me, was ho like to thee ? ’ • 

She ceased, knd made her lithe arm sound his neol 
Tighten, and then drew back, and let her eyes 
Speak for her, glowing on him, like a bride’s 
On her new lord, her own, the first of men. 

He answer’d laughing, ‘ Nay, not like to me. 

At last they found—^his foragers for charms— 

A little glassy-headed haiWess man. 

Who lived &lone in a great w'ild on grass ; 

Read but one book, c and ever reading grow 
So grated down and <^ed aw'ay with thought. 

So lean his eyes were monstrous while the skin 
(!!lung but to crate an^ basket, ribs and spine. 

And since he kept his mind on one solo aim. 

Nor ever touch’d fiored wine, nor tasted flesh, 

Nor own’d a sensual ?rish, to him the wall 
That sunders ghosts and shadow-casting men 
Became a crystal, and he saw ^liem thro’ it, 

And heard their voices talk behind the wall, 

And learnt their elemental HC(*rcts, powero 
And forces; often o’er the sun’s bright eye 
Drew the vast eyelid of an inky cloud, 

And lash’d it at the base with slanting storm 
Qr in the noon of mist and driving rain, 

When the lake w'hiten’d and the pinew'ood roar’d. 

And the cairn’d mountain was a shadow, sunn’d 
Tlio w'orld to peace again : here was the man. 

And so by force they dragg’d him to the King. 

And then h4 taught the King .to charm the Quuen 
In such-wise, that no man could see her more. 

Nor saw she save the King, w'ho wrought^ the charm, 
Coming and going, and she lay as dead. 

And lost all u^ ^ life : but w’hen the ]^ng 
Mtulo proffer of the league of ^f^lden Snines, 

The province with, a hundred nulee ol coast. 

The palace and the princess, thatrold man c 
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Wexft back to bis 61d wild, and lived on grass, 
And vanish’d, and his book came down to* me.’ 

I 

And Vivien answer’d smiling saucily; 

* You have the book: the charm is written in it 
Good: take my counsel: let mo know it at once 
For keep it like a puzzle chest in chesty 
With each chest lock'd and padlock’d thirty-fold, 
And whelm all this beneath as vast a mound 
As after furious battle turfs the slain 
On some wild down above the windy deep, 

I yet should strike upon a sudden means 
To dig, pick, open, &d and read the charm : 
Then, if I tried it, who shoild blame me then ? ’ 

And smiling as a Master smiles^ at one 
That is not of his school, nor any school 
But that where blind ana naked Ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgements, unashamed, 

On all things all day long, he answer’d lier. 

* You road the book, my pretty Vivien! 

O aye, it is. but twenty pages long, 

But every page having an am])le marge. 

And every marge enclosing in the midst 
A square of text that looks a little- blot. 

The text no larger than the limbs of fleas; 

And evc^y square of text an awful charm, 
Writ^in a language that has long gone by. 

So long, that mountains have arisen since 
With cities on their flanks —you read the book! 
And every margin scribbled, crost, and cramm’d 
With comment, densest (condensation, hard 
To mind and eye; but the long sleepless nights 
Of my long life have made it easy to me.* 

And none can read the text, not even 1 ; 

And none can read the comment but myself; 
And in the comment did I find the charm. 

O, the results are simple; a mere child 
Mii^t use it to '^he h»rm of any one. 

Ami never could undo^ it: ask no more : 

For tho’,yo)^#hoald^t prove,it upon me, 
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^But keep that oath you swore, you might, perchance, 
Assay it on some one of the Table Round, 

And all because you dream they babble of yo\i.' 

And Vivien, frowning in true anger, said 5 

* What dare the full-fed liars say of me ? 

They ride abroad redressing human wrongs ! 

Tiicy sit with knife in meat and wine in horn. 

They bound to holy vows of chastity ! 

Wc^re I not woman, I could tell a tale. 

But you are man, you well can understand 
The shame that cannot be explain’d for shame. 

Not one of all the drove should touch me ; swine ! * 

Then answer’d Merlin careless of her words, 

* You breathe but accusation vast and vague. 

Spleen-born, I tlunkf and proofless. If you know. 

Sot up the charge you know, to stand or fall! * 

I 

And Vivien answ'or’H frowning wrathfully : 

* O aye, what say ye to Sir Valence, him 
Wlioso kinsman left Ipin watclier o’er liis wife 
And two fair babes, and w'ont to distant lands ; 

Was one yt'ar gone, and on returning found 
Not tw'O but three: there lay the reckling, one 
But one hour old ! What said the happy* si re ? 

A seveft months’ babe had been a truer gift. 

Those twelve sweet moons confused his fatherhood.* 

Then answer’d Merlin, ‘ Nay, T know' the tale. 

Sir Valence wedded w'ith ap outland dame : 

Some cause had koi)t him sunder’d from his w'ife : 
One child they had : it lived with her : she died : 

His kinsman travelling on Ifis ow'ii affair 

Was charged by Valence to bring home the clyld. 

He brought, not found it thertfforo : jLake the truth. 

‘ 0 aye,’ said Vivien, ‘ overtruo a tale.^ 

What say ye then to sweet Sir Sagramore, 

That ardent man**? “ to pluck the flower in season; ” 
So says the song, “ I trow it i^no treason.” ^ 

O Master, shall wre call him overquick ♦ 

To crop his owm sweeb rose bef(X‘o the^icurc? * 
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And Merlin an8\t'er*d, * Overquick are you 
To catch a loathly plume fall’n from the wing 
Of that* foul bird of rapine whose whole prey 
Is man’s good name: he never wrong’d his bride. 
I know tire tale. An angry gust of wind 
Puff’d out his torch among the myriac]^-room’d 
And many-cor?idor’d complexities 
Of Arthur’s palace : then ho found a door 
And darkling felt the sculptured ornament 
That wToathon round it made it seem his own ; 
And wearied out made for the couch and slept, 

A stainless man beside a stainless maid ; 

And either slept, nor knew of other there; 

Till the high dawn piercing ?he royal rflsc* , 

In Arthur’s casement glimmer’d eJiastoly down, 
Blushing upon them blusliing, and at once 
He rose without a w'ord agid parfed from her : 

But when the thing ♦was blazed about the court, 
The brute world liowUng forced them into bonds. 

And as it chanced they are happy, being pure.* 

' «# 

‘ O aye,’ said Vivien, ‘ tliat wifre likely too. 

What say ye then to 5air Sir Percivale 
And of the horrid foulness that he wrought, 

The saintly youth, the spotless lamb of Christ, 

Or some blacik w'etlier of St. Satan’s fold. 

What, in the precincts of the chapel-yard, 

Among Wie knightly brasses of the graves. 

And by the cold Hie Jaccjts of the dead! ’ 

And Merlin answer’d cardless of her charge, 

‘ A sober man is Percivale and pure ; 

But once in life w'as fluster’d with n<nv wine. 

Then paced for coolness in the chapel-yard ; 
Where*one of Satan’s shepherdesses cauglif 
And meant to s^mp him wdth her master’s mark 
And that he*sinn’d is not believable ; 

For, look upon his face!—but if he sinn’d, 

The sin that pre^ctico burns into thoiblcv^d, 
And^not the one^dark^hour which brings remorse. 
Will brand uav after, of wiioae fold w^ Ire : 

Or else wisre ke, the kely king,«whose hymns 
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Are chanted in the minster, worse than all. 

^But is your spleen froth’d out, or have ye more ? \ 

And Vivien answer’d frownl^ yet in wrath': 

* O aye; what say ye to Si^^ncelot, friend ? 
Traitor or true ? that commie with the Queen, 

I ask you, is 4 clamour’d by the child. 

Or whisper’d in the comer ? do you kdow it ? ’ 

To which he answer’d sadly, ‘ Yea, I know it. 

Sir Lancelot wont ambassador, at first. 

To fetch her, and she took him for the King ; 

So fixt her fancy on him : let him be. 

But have you no one word of loyal praise 
For Arthur^ blameless King and stainless man ? ’ 

She answer’d witly a low and chuckling laugh : 

‘ Him ? is he man b4 all, who knows and w'inks ? 
Sees what his fair bride is and does, and winks ? 
By which the good king means to blind himself. 
And blinds himself and all the Table Round 
To all the foulness that they work. Myself 
Could call him (wore ^t not for womanhood) 

The pretty, popular name such manhood earns, 
Could call him the main cause bf all their crime ; 
Yea, were he not crown’d king,* cow’ard, and fool.* 

Then. Merlin to his own heart, loathinj^, said : 

‘ O true and tender ! O my liege and lung ! ^ 

O selfless man and stainless gentleman, t 

Who wouldst against thine ow'n«eye-witness fain 
Have all men true and leal, all women pure; 

How, in the mouths of base interpreters, 

From over-fineness not intelligible 
To things with every sense efu false and foul 
As the poa<;li’d filth that floods the middle street, 
Is thy white blamolessness acoounied^ blame I ’ 

But Vivien, deeming Merlin overborne *■ 

By instance, recommenced, and let her tongue 
Ra^ like a fi^e mnong the noblest names, 

Polluting, and imputing her wh^«)le sell, 

Defaming and defacing, t^l she'left « 

Not even Lancelot brave, nor Qalahad' 
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Her words had issue other than she will’d. 

He dragg’d his eyebrow bushes down, and made 
A snowy penthouse foe^is hollow eyes, 

And mutter’d in himj|^^* Tell her the charm ! 

So, if sheshad it, woufHjho rail on me 
To snare the next, and if she have it not, 

So will she raU. What did the wanton*^y ? 

“ Not mount as high ; ” we scarce can sink as low : 
For men at most differ as Heaven and earth, 

But women, w'orst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 

1 know the Table Round, my friends of old ; 

All brave, and many generous, and some chaste. 

I think she cloaks the wounds of loss with lies ; 

I do believe she tempted th«»m and fail’d. 

She is so bitter: for fine plots may fail, 

Tho’ harlots paint their talk as well as face 
With colours of the heart that ai% not theirs. 

1 will not let her knwow : nine tithes of times 
Face-flatterers and backbiters are the same. 

And they, sw’eot soul, that most impute a crime 
Are pc^nest to it, and impute themselves, 

Wanting the mental range ; or ilow desire 
Not to feel lowest ma^es them level all; 

Yea, they would pare ..the mountain to tho plain. 

To leave an equal basoncss ; and in this 
Are harlots Hke the crowd, that if they find ^ 

Some stain or blemish in a name of note, 

Not gridving that their greatest are so small. 

Inflate themselves with some insane delight. 

And judge all nature from her feet of clay, 

Without the will to lift their eyes, and see 
Her godlike head crown’d with spiritual fire, ^ 

And touching other w'orlds. I am W'cary of her.’ 

• 

He «poke in words part heard, in wiiispcrs part, 
HaJf-suffocated fn the hoary fell 
And many-vinter’d fleece of throat and chin. 

But Vivien, gathering somewiiat of his mood, 

And hearing ‘ harlot * mutter’d twicq or thrice, 

Lewt from her'^sessio^ on his lap, and* stood 
.Stiflras a viper frozen'; loathsome sight, 

How froz|^ 

T 
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Flash’d the baro-grinning skeleton bf death ! 

^ White was her cheek; sharp breaths of anger puff’d 
Her fairy nostril out; her hand half-clench’d< 

Went faltering sideways downward to her belt. 

And feeling; had she found a dagger ther6 
(For ill a wink the false love turns to hate) 

Slie would haVe stabb’d him ; but she«found it not 
His eye was calm, and suddenly she took 
To bitter weeping like a beaten child, 

A long, long weeping, not consolablc. 

Then her false voice made way broken With sobs. 

‘ O crueller than was ever told in tale, 

Or sung in song ! O vainly lavish’d love ! 

O cruel, there was nothing wild or strange. 

Or seeming shamefiel, for what shame in love, 

So love be true, and not as yours is—nothing 
Poor Vivien had not done io wim. his trust 
Wlio call’d her whatjio call’d her—all her crime, 
All—all—the wish to prove him wholly hers.’ 

* ^ 

She mused a little^ and then clapt lier hands 
Together \\ ith a wailing shriek, ^nd said : 

‘ Stabb’d through the heart’s ivffections to the heart 
Seeth’d like the kid in its own mother’s milk 1 
Kill’d with a w ord w'orse than a life of <blows ! 

1 thought that ho was gentle, being great : 

O God, that 1 had loved a smaller man ! * 

1 should have found in him a greater heart. 

O, I, that flattering my true passion, saw 
!rho knights, the court, the king, dark in your lights 
Who loved to make men darker than they are, 
llcc'.ause of that high pleasure which 1 liad 

. To seat you sole upon my pedestal 
Of worshii)-^—I am answer’d, Q,nd henceforth " 

The course of life that seem’d so floWery to mo 
With you for guide and master, only yod, 

Becomes the sea-cliff pathway broken short, 

And ending ii) a^ruin—nothing left, 

But into some low cave to crayd, aifti there. 

If the wolf spare ^ me, we^ my life away^ 

Kill’d w'ith inutterable unkindyoess.’ 
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She paused, she* turn’d away, she hung her head, 
The snake of gold slid from her hair, the braid 
Slipt aild uncoil’d itself, she wept afresh. 

And the dark wood grew darker toward the storm 
In silenoi^ while his anger slowly died 
Within him, till he let his wisdom go 
Fof ease of heart, and half believed hei* true : 

Call’d her to shelter in the hollow oak, 

* Come from the storm,’ and having no reply. 

Gazed at the heaving shoulder, and the face 
Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief or shame; 

Then thrice essay’d, by tondercst-touching terms 
To sleek her ruffed peace of mind, in vain. 

At last she let herself be coAquer’d byJiim, 

And as the cageling newly flown returns,* 

The seeming-injured simple-hearted thing 
Came to her old perch b^ck, anA settled there. 

There "while she saC half-falling from his knees, 
Half-nestled at his lieart, and f^nco he saw 
The slo\v tear creep from her closed eyelid yet, 
About^er, more in kindness lAaii in love, 

The gentle wizard cast a shielding arm. 

But she dislink’d her^lf at once and rose, 

Her arms upon her bseast across, and stood 
A virtuous gentlew’oman deeply w rong’d, 

Upright and* flush’d before him : then she sai^ : 

‘-Thefe must bo now^ no passages of love 
Betwixt us twain hraceforw'ard evermore. 

Since, if I be wiiat 1 am grossly call’d, 

What should be granted which your own gross hearC 
Would reckon worth the taking ? I w ill go. 

In truth, but one thing ^jow*—better have dicU 
Thrice than have ask’d it once—could make me stay-^ 
TIiat«proof of trust—S 9 often ask’d in \Jin ! 

How justly, after that vile term of yours, 

I find with*grief ! I might believe yoq then. 

Who knows ? once more. 0, what w'as once to me 
Mere matter of the fancy, now" has^grown 
The vaSt necesSfty oi heart and life. * 

FarWell; think kinoiy of jtne, for I fear 
My fate pr ^a,plt, oqp^ting gayjer youth 
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For one so old, must be to love y<Ai still. 
f But ere 1 leave you let me swear once more 
That if 1 schemed against your peace in this/ 

May yon just lioaven, that darkens o’er me, send 
One flash, that, missing all things else, may make 
My scheming brain a cinder, if I lie.’ 

Scarce had she ceased, when out of 'neaven a bolt 
(For now the storm was close above them) struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining 
With darted spikes and splinters of the wood 
The dark eartli round. He raised his eyes and saw 
The tree that shone white-listed thro* the gloom. 

But Vivien, fearing heaven had heard her oath. 

And dazzled fly the livirf-flickering fork. 

And deafen’d with the stammering cracks and claps 
That follow’d, flying back and crying out, 

‘ O Merlin, tho’ you do not love mo, save, 

Yet save me ! ’ clung^to him and*hugg’d him close; 
And call’d him dear protector in her fright, 

Nor yet forgot lior practice in licr fright. 

But wrought upon lijs mood and hugg’d him''close. 
Tho pale blood of tho wdzard at her touch 
Took gayer colours, like an opal warm’d. 

She blamed luirself for telling ftcarsay tales ; 

She shook from fear, and for her fault she wept 
Of potiilancy ; she call’d him lord and liege. 

Her socr, her bard, her silver star of eve, • 

Her Gk>d, her Merlin, the one passionate love ' 

Of her whole life ; and ever ov6rhead 


Bellow’d the tempest, and,the rotten branch , 
Snapt in tho rushing of tho river-rain 
Above them; and in change of glare and gloom 
Jfer eyes and neck glittering went and camo; 

Till now the storm, its burst of passion spent, , 
Moaning and calling out of other lani^s, 

Had loft the ravaged woodland yet oncoimoro 
To peace; and what should not have been had been, 
For Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn. 

Had yielded, told her all the charmi^.'and slept. 

Then, in one n^oment, pho put forth the oharnl 
Of w'oven paces and of wavingthands, ^ , 
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And in the hollow bak he lay as dead. 

And lost to life and use and name and fame. 

i 

Then crying * I have made his glory minet’ 
And shrieking out * O fool!' the harlot leapt 
Adown the forest, and the thicket closed 
Behind her, and the forest echo'd " fool/* 


ELAINE 

• * 

Elatne the fair, Elaine the lovable, 

Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tdwer to the*eagt 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot; 

Which first she placed wJiere mo^hing's earliest ray 
Might strike it, and awake her with the gleam; 
Then fearing rust of soilure faslyon'd for it 
A case of silk, and braided thereupon 
All,the devices blazon’d on the, shield 
In thei? own tinct, and added, of her wit, 

A border fantasy of branch anci^ fiower, 

And yellow-throated ilbstling in the nest. 

Nor rested thus conteift, but day by day, 

Leaving her household and good father, climb'd 
That eastern tower, and entering barr'd her door, 
Stript off the case, and read the naked shield. 

Now guess'd a hidden meaning in his arms, 

Now made a pretty history to herself 
every dint a sword ha4 beaten in it. 

And every scratch a lance had made upon it, 
Conjecturing when and where: this cut is freali; 
That ten years back; tills dealt him at Caerlylo; 
That ^t Caerleon ; this at Camelot: ^ 

And ah God's nuercy, what a stroke was there! 

And here a •thrust that might have kill'd, but God 
Broke, the strong lance, and roll’d his enemy down, 
And saved him: so she lived in fantasy. 

Hpw came the ]ily%naid by that good shield 
OfJLanceloty^fihe that knew»not ev'n his name? 

He it^wMr her,'#]fen he rode to tilt 
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For the great diamond in the diambnd jousts, 
rWhich Arthur had ordain’d, and by that name 
Had named them, since a diamond was the pi^ize. 

For Arthur when none knew from whence*he came. 
Long ere the people chose him for their king, 

Roving the trd'.ikless realms of Lyonnesre, 

Had found a glen, grey boulder and black tarn. 

A horror lived about the tarn, and clave 
Like its own mists to all the mountain side : 

For here two brothers, one a king, had met 
And fought together ; but their names were lost. 

And each had slain his brother at a blow. 

And down they fell and made the glen abhorr’d : 

And there they lay till all their bones were bleach’d. 
And liehon’d into colour with the crags : 

And he, that once wLs king, had on a crown 
Of diamonds, one in front, and foijr aside. 

And Arthur came, an^ labouring up the pass 
All in a misty moonshine, unawares 
. Had trodden that crow^i’d skeleton, and the sW-ill 
Brake from the nape, nnd from the skull the crowm 
Roll’d into light, and turning or\t its rims 
Fled like a glittering rivulet to, the tarn : 

And down the shingly scaur lie plunged, and caught. 
And set it on his head, and in his heart" 

Heard murmurs ‘ lo, thou likewise shalt be king.’ 

Thereafter, when a king, ho hs^ the gems 
Pluck’d from the crown, and show’d them to his knights. 
Saying * these jewels, whereupon I chanced * 

Divinely, are the kingdom’s not the king’s— 

For public use: henceforw’ar^ let there be. 

Once every year, a joust for one of these : 

For so by nine years’ proof we peeds must learn ’ 
Which is our mightiest, and ourselves %hall grow 
In use of arms and manhood, till we drive*^ 

The Heathen, who, some say, shall rule the land 
Hereafter, which hinder.’ Thus he spoke ; 

And eight years past, eight jousjis hah^been, and ^ill 
Had Lancelot won^the iBa^iond of the year. 

With purpose to pi^ont them tp^he Qua»n,t 
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When all were won; but meaning all at onoo 
To snare her royal fancy with a boon 
Worth l^alf her realm, had never spoken word. 

Now fqf the central diamond and the last 
And largest, Arthur, holding tiien his court 
Hard on the rjver nigh the place which«now 
Is this world’s hugest, let proclaim a joust 
At Camelot, and when the time drew nigh 
Spake (for she had been sick) to Guinevere: 

‘ Are you so sick, my Queen, you cannot move 
To these fair jousts ? ’ ‘ Yea, lord,’ she said, * you know it.* 
* Then will you miss,’ he answer’d, ‘ the great deeds 
Of Lancelot, and his prow'csil in the list^, 

A sight you love to look on.’ And the Qifeen 
Lifted her eyes, and they dwelt languidly 
On Lancelot, where ho stood beside the King. 

He thinking that hg read*her meaning there, 

‘ Stay with me, I am sick; my love is more 
Than many diamonds,’ yielded, *and a heart, 
Love-l^al to the least wish of*tho Queen 
(How’evor much he yearn’d to ni^ike complete 
The tale of diamonds for his destined boon) 

Urged him to speak against the trutli, and say, 

‘ Sir King, mine ancient wound is hardly whole, 

And lets me .from the saddh*.; ’ and the King 
Glanced first at him, then her, and went his tiay. 

No BooiUBr gone than suddenly she began. 

‘ To blame, my lord Sir Lancelot, much to blame. 
Wjiy go you not to these fjiir jousts ? the knights 
Are half of them our enemies, and the crowd 
Will murmur, lo the shameless ones, w'ho take* 

Their pastime now the trlistful king is gone ! ’ 

Tlien J^ancelot vext at having lied in vaiw : 

‘ Are you so w’iqp ? yod W'ore not once so wise. 

My Queen, ^hat summer, w’hen you loved me first. 
Then of the crowd you took no more, account 
Than of the myriad cricket of the mead, 

When its own wdee clings to each bladfe of grass. 
And* every v^ice is n<9thing. As to knights, 

Them surely can 1 silence ^itJi all dkse. 
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But now my loyal worship is allon^d 
f Of all mon : many a bard, without offence. 

Has link’d our names together in his lay, 

Lancelot, the flow’er of bravery, Guinevere, 

The pearl of beauty: and our knights at fdfeust 
Have pledged us in this union, while the king 
Would listen ifiniling. How then ? is there more f ^ 
Has Arthur spoken aught ? or would yourself, 

Now weary of my service and devoir, 

Henceforth bo truer to your faultless lord ? * 

She broke into a little scornful laugh. 

‘ Arthur, my lord, Arthur, the faultless King, 

That passionatp perfection, my good lord— 

But who cefn gaze upon the Sun in heaven ? 

He never spake word of reproach to me. 

He never had a glim^o of mine untruth. 

He cares not for me: only ftere today 
There gleam’d a vague suspicion in his eyes : 

Some meddling rogue nas tamper’d with him—else 
Rapt in this fancy of his Table Round, 

And swearing mon toovows impossible. 

To make them like himself: buk> friend, to me 
Ho is all fault who hath no fault at all: 

For who loves mo must have a touch of earth; 
The low sun makes the colour: 1 am yoars. 

Not Arthur’s, as you know, save by the bond. 

And tliorefore hoar my words ; go to the jousts; 
The tiny-trumpeting gnat can br^ak our dream 
When sweetest; and the vermin voices here 
May buzz so loud—we scorn, them, but they sting.’ 

Then answer’d Lancelot, tl|e chief of knights: 

* And with what face, after my pretext made. 

Shall I appear, O Queen, at Ocelot, I « 

Before a King who honours his 'own w'ord, 

As if it were his God’s T * ^ 

* Yea,’ said the Queen, 

* A moral child w^hout the craft to rule. 

Else had he no!b lost me; but Ikten me, 

If I must find you wit: we hear it said 0 . . * 

That mon go dowA befpre *youir, 4 ^pear at^ tpoch 
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But knowing you i^ee lanc^ot; your great name. 
This conquers : bide it therefore ; go unknown : 

Win ! this kiss you will: and our true king 
Will then allow your pretext, O my knight, 

As all for^lory; for to speak him true, 

You know right well, how meek soe’er ho seem, 

No ^keener hunter after glory breathes. * 

He loves it in his knights more than himself: 

They prove "to him his work: win and return,’ 

Then got Sir Xiancelbt suddenly to horse, 

Wroth at himself: not willing to be known, 

He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare, 

Chose the green path that 8}K)w’d the ranu*^ foot, 

And there among the solitary downs. 

Full often lost in fancy, lost his way ; 

Till as he traced a faintly-shado\v*d track, 

That all in loops and links among the dales 
Ran to the Castle of Astolat, luvsaw 
Fired from the west, far on a hill, the towers. 
Thithefidie made and 'wound tlih gateway horn. 

Then came an old, dumb, myriad-wrinkled man. 

Who let liim into lodging and disarm’d. 

And Lancelot marveli’d at the w'ordless man ; 

And issuing found, the Lord of Astolat 

With two strong sons, Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine, 

Moving to meet him in the castle court; 

And c]086 behind them stept the lily maid 
Elaine, his daughter: •mother of the house 
There waa not; some light jest among them rose * 
With laughter dying dowm hs the great knight 
Ajroroaclrd them : then the Lord of Astolat :* 

* V^enoe comest thou, m^i guest, and by what name 

Livest between the lips ? for by thy state ’ 

And pfesence I might guess thee cluef of*those. 

After the ki^, itho eat in Arthur’s halls. 

Him have I ^en : the rest, his' Table Round, 

Known as they are, to me they are unknown.’ 

Thpn answer’d'^Lancflot, the chief of knights: 

* Known am 1, and of Arthur’s hall, ^nd known, 

What 1mase misokance have brought, my shield. 
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But since I go to joust as one unknown 
At Camclot for the diamond, ask me not, 
Hereafter you shall know me —^and the shielcf— 

I pray you lend mo one, if such you have, 

Blank, or at least with some device not mihe/ 

Then said ftie Lord of Astolat, * Hei% is Torre’s*: 
Hurt in his first tilt was my son, Sir Torco. 

And so, God wot, his shield is blank enough. 

His you can liave.’ Then added plain Sir Torre, 

* Yea, sinco I cannot use it, you may have it.’ 
Here laugh’d the fatlier saying ‘ Fie, Sir Churls 
Is that an answer for a noble knight ? 

Allow hin^k-: but Lavaine, my younger here, 

He is BO full of lustihood, he will ride. 

Joust for it, and and bring it in an hour 
And set it in this dam.ser.s'golden hair, 

To make her thrice ps wilful aa before.’ 

t 

* Nay, father, nay good father, shame mo QQt 
Before this noble knight’ said young Lavaine 
‘ For nothing. Surely I but play’d on Torre : 

He seem'd so sullen, vext he could not go : 

A jest, no more : for, knight, the maiden dreamt 
That some one put this diamond ih hen hand. 

And that it was too slippery to be held. 

And slipt and fell into some pool or stream,* 

The castle-well, belike; and then I said 
That t*/ I went and if I fought and won it 
'(But aJl was jest and joke among ourselves) 

Then must she keep it safelier. All ti'as jest. 

But, father, give me loave,^an if he will, 

.To ride to Camclot with this noble knight: 

Win shall 1 not, but do my best to win : 

Young as I am, yet would I ’do my •best.’ 

. ( 

^ So you will grace me,’ answer’d Lancelot, 
Smiling a mopient, ‘ with your fellowship 
O’er these waste downs wherein 1 Kfst myself, , 
Then were I glacj of you, as guide and friend 
And you shall win tlvs diamond—as Uheaf, 
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It is a fair largo d&mond,—^if you may, 

And yield it to this maiden, if you will.* 

* A fair ^ge diamond,* added plain Sir Torre, 

* Such be for Queens and not for simple maids.* 

Then she,•who held her eyes ui>on the ground, 

Elaine, and, heard her name so tost about, 

Flu^i’d slightly at the slight disparagement 
Before the stranger knight, who, looking at her. 

Full courtly, yet not falsely, thus return’d : 

* If what is fair be but for what is fair, 

And only Queens are to bo counted so, 

Rash were my judgement then, who deem this maid 
Might wear as fair a jewel as is on earth, 

Not violating the bond of lilte to like.** ^ 

He spoke and ceased : the lily tnaid Elaine, 

Won by the mellow voice, before *she look’d. 

Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments. 

The great and guilty love ho hire the Queen, 

In battle with the love he bare his lord, 

xrribT*d his face, and mark'd it ere his time. 
Another sinning on such heights^with one. 

The flower of ml the west and all the world. 

Had been the sleeker for it: but in him 
His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove htm into wastes and solitudes 
For agopy, who was yet a living soul. 

Marr’d as he was, he seem’d the goodliest man 
That ever among ladies ate in hall, 

And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 

Hdwever marr’d, of more Chan twice her years, 
Seam’d with an ancient swordcut on the cheek, 

And bruised and bronzed,•she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him, with that love which was her doom. 
_ • 

Then the neat knight, the darling of the court, 
Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Stept ivith all grace, and not with half disdain 
Hid under grac^as in a smaller time,, 

But ^kindly manrnovjpg among his kind : 

Whom* they arith meats and vintage; of their best 
And tolk eandj^minstrelsmelody entertain’d. 
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And much they ask’d of court and Table Bbund, 

And ever well and readily answer’d he: 

But Lancelot, when, they glanced at Guinevdre, 
Suddenly speaking of the wordless man. 

Heard from the Baron that, ten years befdhe/ 

The heathen ^caught and reft him of his tongue. 

" Ho learnt and warn’d me of their fietce design « 
Against my house, and him tlicy caught and maim’d; 
But I my sons and little daughter fled 
From bonds or death, and dwelt among the woods 
By the great river in a boatman’s hut. 

Dull days were those, till our good Arthur broke 
The Pagan yet once more on Badon hill.’ 

‘ O there, great Lord, doubtless,’ Lavaino said, rapt 
By all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 
Toward greatness id its el4or, ‘ you have fought 
O tell us—^for we live apart—^you know 
Of Arthur’s glorious*wars.’ And Lancelot spoke 
And answer’d him at full, as having been 
With Arthur in the ftght which all day lon^ 

JRaiig by the white •hiouth of the violent Glem; 

And in the four wild battles by the shore 
Of Duglas; that on Bassa; then the war 
That thunder’d in and out the gloqmy skirts 
Of Cebdon the forest; and again ' 

By castle Gurnion where the glorious King,, 

Had on his cuirass worn our Lady’s Head, . 

Carved of one emerald, center’d in a sun 
• Of silver rays, that lighten’d as he breathed; 

And at Caerleon had he help’d his lord, ^ 

When the strong ncighings of the wild white Horsr 
Set every gilded parapet shuddering; 

"And up in^Agned Cathregonion too, 

And down'the waste sand-shores of Trath Treroit, 
Where manv a heathen fell; * and ^ the mount 
Of Badon t myself beheld the King * 

Cliarge at the head of all his Table Round, 

And all his legions crying Christ ai^ him. 

And break them; and I saw him, after, stand . 

High on a heap of slain, .from rour to 0ume ' 

Red as the rising sun •with heathen blow, 
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And seeing me, wilh a great voioe he oried 
** They are broken, they are broken! ” for the King, 
Howeveih mild he seems at home, nor cares * 

Por triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts— 

For if hi8«>wn knight cast him down, he laughs 
Saying, his knights are better men than he— 

Yet in this hei^hen war the fire of Gods 
FillS him : 1 never saw his like : there lives 
No greater leader.* 

While he utter’d this, 

Low to her own heart said the lily maid, 

* Save your great self, fair lord; ’ and when he fell 
From talk of war to.traits of pleasantry— 

Being mirthful he but in a stately kindj- 

She still took note that when the living smrtle 
Died from his lips, across him camp a cloud 
Of melancholy severe, from w'liichi again, 

Whenever in her hoyering^to and fro 

The lily maid had striven to make him cheer, 

There brake a sudden-beaming {endemess 
Of manners and of nature : and she thought 
That all was nature, all, perchance, for her. 

And all night long hi| face before her lived, 

As when a painter, po^g on a face, 

Divinely thro* all hindrance finds tlie man 
Behind it, and so‘paints him that his face. 

The shape and colour of a mind and life. 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fiillest; so the f|ce before her lived. 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, full 
Ofmoble things, and held her from her sleep. 

Till rathe she rose, half-cheated in the thought 
She needs must bid farew'pll to sweet Lavaine. 

First as in fear, step after step, she stole 
Down *the long tower-stpirs, hesitating : * 

Anon, she heard*8ir Lancelot cry in the court, 

* This i^iieldf my friend, where is it ? * and Lavaine 
Past inward, as she came from out the tower. 

There to his proud horse Lancelot turp'd. and smooth*d 
Thejglos^ shou'jtfer, j^umming to himself. 
Haljj^avioussof the fiattering hand, jshe drew 
Nearer #nod. l^^ook’a«.%nd more amazed 
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Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
iThe maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dreamed she was so beautiful. 

Tiien came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

For silent, tho’ he greeted her, she stood 
Kapt on his face as if it were a God’s. 

Suddenly flashed on her a wild desire, , 

That he should wear lier favour at tho tilt. 

She braved a riotous heart in asking for it. 

* Fair lord, whoso name I know not—^noble it is, 

I well believe, the noblest—will you wear 
favour at this tourney ? ’ ‘ Nay,* said he, 

‘ Fair lady, since I never yet have worn 
Favour of any,lady in the lists. 

Such is my* w'ont, as those, who know me, know.* 

‘ Yea, so,’ she answer’d ; ‘ then in w'earing mine 
Needs must be lessen likelihood, noble lord. 

That those who know'’ sliodld knpw you.* And he 
turn’d ' 

Her counsel up and down within his mind, , 

And found it true, and answer’d, ‘ True, my obild. 
Well, I will wear it: nfetch it out to me : 

What is it ? ’ and she told him ‘ A red sleeve 
Broidor’d with pearls,* and brought it: then he bound 
Her token on his helmet, with a smile, 

Saying, * I never yet have done so mucht 
For any maiden living,’ and the blood 
Sprang to her face and fill’d her with delight t 
But left her all the paler, when,Lavaine 
Returning brought the yet-unblazon’d shield, 
rtis brother’s ; wiiich he gave to Lancelot, 

Wlio parted with his own to fair Elaine; 

‘ Do me this grace, ray chil(^ to have my shield 
In keeping till I come.* * A grace to me,* 

She answ’er’d, ‘ twice to-day. J am your Squire.* 
Wliereat Lavaine said, laughing, * Lily maid, 

For fear our people call you Ifly maid 
Li earnest, let me bring your colour back; 

Once, twice, and thrice : now get you hence to bed: * 
So kiss'd her, and Sir Lancelot j|;ii8 hand,' 

And thus they moved away: she stay’d a minut^ 
Then made a sudden step to thiPcg^te* wl 
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Her bright hair blown about the serious face 
Yet rosy-kindled with her brother's kiss— 

Paused ia tlie gateway, standing by the shield 
In silence, 'while she watch'd their arms far-off 
Sparkle, until they dipt below the downs. 

Then to her to\ver she climb'd, and took the shield. 
There kept it, ]|nd so lived in fantasy. • 

Meanwhile the new companions past away 
Far o'er the long backs of the bushless downs, 

To where Sir Lancelot knew there lived a knight 
Not far from Camclot, now for forty years 
A hermit, who had pray’d, labour'd and pray’d 
And ever labouring had scoop'd himselL 
In the ivhite rock a chapel and a hall 
On massive columns, like a shoreoiiff cave, 

And cells and chambers : g,ll wert^fair and dry ; 

The green light from? the meadows underneath 
Struck up and lived along this mflky roofs; 

And in the meadows tremulous aspon-trees 
And po^ars made a noise of fading showers. 

And thither wending there that Aight they bode. 

• 

But when the next day broke from underground, 
And shot red^ fire and shadows thro’ the cave, 

They rose, heard mass, broke fast, and rode ajsv&y : 
Then Lancelot saying, * Hear, but hold my name 
Hidden, you ride with Lancelot of the Lake,’ 
Abash’d Lavaine, w'hose instant reverence, 

D^rer to true young hearts than their own praise, 
But left him leave to stammer, ‘ Is it indeed ? * 

And after muttering * The great Lancelot,' 

At last he got his breath*and answ’er'd, ‘ One, 

One h|bve I seen—that other, our liege had. 

The dread Pendfagon, Britain's king of kings, 

Of whom tlj^ people talk mysteriously, 

He will be there—^theu were I stricken blind 
T^at minute, I might say that I had seen.' 

* • 

Sd f^nke ^vaine, Jhd when they reach’d the lists 
By Camelpt^n the meiulowt let his ^yes 
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Run thro* the peopled gallmrj whiok haH round 
rLay like a rainbow faU*n upon the grass. 

Until they found the clear-faced King, who si|t 
Robed in red samite, easily to be known, 

Since to his crown the golden dragon clung# 

And down his robe tlie dragon writhed in gold. 
And from the icarven-work behind him prept 
Two dragons gilded, sloping down to make 
Arms for his chair, while all the rest of them 
Thro* knots and loops and folds innumerable 
Fled ever thro’ the woodwork, till they found 
The new design wherein they lost themselves. 

Yet with all ease, so tender was the work: 

And, in the costly canopy o*er him set, 

Blazed the Cast diamond of the nameless king. 

Then Lancelot answer’d yo^nng Lavaine and said, 
* Me you call groat: mine is the fh‘mor seat, 

The truer lance : but rbere is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am 
And overcome it; and* in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it \)o some far-off touch 
Of greatness to know well 1 am«not great: 

There is the man.* And Lavainfe gaped upon him 
As on a thing miraculous, and anon 
The trumpets blew ; and then did either*side. 
They that assaird, and they that held the list^, 

Set lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly move, « 
Meet in the midst, and there so •furiously 
S^iock, that a man far-off might well perceive. 

If any man that day were left afield, 

The hard earth shake, and a low thunder of arms. 
And Lancelot bode a little, tCll ho saw 
Wliich were the Aveaker; then he hurl'd into it. 
Against the stronger : little need to ^|peak 
(K Lancelot in his glory : King, duke, ear|p 
Count, baron—^whom he smote, he overthrew. 

But in the fi^d were Lancelot's kitk'and kin, 
Ranged with the Table Round that h^^e 
Strong men, and tirrathful that strange^ 
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Should do and almost oi^ielrdo the deeds 
Of Ijancelot; and one said to the other, * Lo I 
What ip he t 1 do not mean the force alone, 

The grace and versatility of the man— 

Is it notsLancelot ? * * When has Lancelot worn 
Favour of any lady in the lists ? 

Not such his wont, as we, that know bam, know.’ 

* How'then ? who then ? * a fury seized on them, 

A fiery family passion for the name 
Of Lancelot, and a glory one w’ith theirs. 

They couch’d their spears and prick’d their steeds and 
thus, 

Their plumes driv’n backward by the wind they made 
In moving, all together doviii upon him 
Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North-sefit, 
Grcen^glimmering toward the sun^mit, bears, uith all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 

Down on a bark, %nd ovl'rbears the bark, 

And him that helms it, so thej overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 
Down glancing lamed the charger, and a spear 
Prick’d sharply his own cuirassi and the head 
Pierced thro’ his £jdc, and there snapt, and re¬ 
main’d. • 

Then Sir •Lavaine did well and worshipfully; 

He bore a knight of old repute to the earth,* 

And bfbught his horse to Lancelot wliero ho lay. 

He up the side, sweating with agony, got. 

But thought to do wliile he might yet endure, 

And being lustily hoIpen*by the rest, 

His party,—^tho* it seemed half-miraclo 
To those he fohght witl^—drave his kith and kin, 

And all the Table Round that held the lists, 

Back» to the barrier; ^then the heralds Wew' 
Proclaiming hisp the prize, who wore the sleeve 
Of scarlet,%nd the pearls; and all the knights, 

His party, cried * Advance, and take your prize 
The diamond;’ but he knswer’d, ^^iamona me 
No diamonds f’ for God’s love, a little air! 

Pr&fv me n# prizes, W mv prize is death ! 

Henee J[, and I^i^rge you, follow me not.’ 
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He spoke, and vanish’d suddenlv from thc^ field 
With young Lavaine into the poplar grove. 

There from his charger down he slid, and sat, f 
Gasping to Sir Lavaine, * Draw the lance-head : * 

* Ah my sweet lord Sir Lancelot,’ said Lavaine, 

* 1 (lre£^ me, if I dra\v it, you will die.’ 

But he, ‘ I die <iilready with it: draw—, 

Draw',*—and Lavaine drew, and tliat other gave ‘ 

A marvellous great shriek and ghastly groan. 

And half iiis blood burst fortli, and down he sank 
For the pure pain, and wholly swoon’d away. 

Then came the hermit out and bare him in, 

There stanch’d his wound; and there, in daily doubt 
Whether to live, or die, foB many a W’eek . 

Hid from thh wide world’s rumour by tlie grove 
Of poplars with theii; noise of failing showers. 

And ever-tremulous aspen-trees, he lay. 

But on that day wlion Lancelot lied the lists. 

His party, knights of iltmost North and West, 

Lords of waste marches# kings of desolate isles, ^ 

Came round their grea|;> Peiidragon, saying to him, 

‘ Lo, Sire, our kniglit thro’ w^hom w'o won the day 
Hath gone sore wounded, and halh left his prize 
Untaken, crying that his prize is death.* 

* Heaven hinder,’ said the King, * that suQh an one. 
So great "a knight as w'e have seen to-day— 

He seem’d to me another Lancelot— ' 

Yea, twenty times I thought him Lancelot— 

He must not pass uncored for. Gawain, rise, 
jVfy nephew', and ride forth and find the knight. 
Wounded and w'earied needs must lie be near. 

I charge you that you get at^once to horse. 

Apd, knights and kings, there breathes not one of you 
Will deem thio prize of ours is rashly given : • 

His prow'ess was too w'ondrous. * We wall do him 
No customary honour : since the knight t 
Came not to us, of us to claim the prize. 

Ourselves will sen<^ it after. Wherefore take 
This diamond. And deliver it, and retss'n, 

And bring us w'hat he is and hdW he farfs. 

And cease not fronl your qhest, ^until you ^nd.’ 
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So saying, from*tl]« carven flower above. 

To which it made a restless heart, he took. 

And gave, the diamond: then from where he sat 
At Arthur’s right, with smiling face arose, 

Witli smiling face and frowning heart, a Princo 
In the mid might and flourish of his May, 

0£^’ain, surnamcd The Courteous, fair^and strong. 
And after Lancelot, Tristram, and Geraint 
And Lamorack, a good knight, but therewithal 
Sir Modred’s brother, of a crafty house. 

Nor often loyal to his word, and now 
Wroth that the king’s command to sally forth 
In quest of w'hom lie knew not, made him leave 
The banquet, and concourso of knightf and kings. 

So all in -wrath he got to horse and went; 

“While Arthur to the banquet, dtv^ in mood, 

Past, thinking * Is ^t Lanei'lot who has come 
Despite the -M'ound he s])ake of» all for gain 
Of glory, and has added wound* to wound, 

And rijid’n aw^ay to die ? ’ So,fear’d the King, 

And, after two days’ tarriance ^here, return’d. 

Then when he saw the Queen, embracing ask’d, 

* Love, are you yet* so sick ? ’ ‘ Nay, Lord,’ she 

said. 

‘ And -where, is Lancelot ? * Then tlic Queen amazed, 

‘ Was he not wdth you ? w’on he not your pri'As V ’ 

‘ Nay„ but one like liim.’ ‘ Why that like was lie.’ 
And tvhen the King demanded how she knew, 

Said, * Lord, no sooi *er had you parted from us, 

Than Lancelot told me of, a common talk 
That men w'ent down before his spear at a tguch. 
But knowing he was Lar^celot; his great name 
Conquer’d; and therefore w'ould he hide his name 
From all men, ev’n the King, and to thw end 
Had made the pretext* of a hindering wound. 

That he might joust unkno-nm of all, and learn 
If his old prowess vrere in aught decay’d : 

And added, “ our true Arthur, w'hep ho learns. 

Will well allow* lAy pretext, as for gaiif 
Of glqjry.” ’ * 

T|i^n replied the* King : 
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* Far lovelier in our Lancelot had it heeni 
Ih lieu of idly dallying with the truth. 

To have trusted me as he has trusted you. 

Surely his king and most familiar friena 
Might well have kept his secret. True, indeed, 

Alb(Mt 1 know my knights fantastical, 

So fine a fear ii$ our large Lancelot , 

Must needs have moved my laughter: now remaini 
But little cause for laughter: his own kin— 

III news, my Queen, for all who love him, these! 

His kith and kin, not knowing, set upon him; 

So that he went sore wounded from the field: 

Yet good news too: for goodly hopes are mine 
That Lancelot is no more*a lonelv heart. 

He wore, against his wont, upon his helm 
A sleeve of scarlet, broidered with groat pearls. 

Some gentle maiden’s'gift.* 

* Yea, lord,* she said, 

* Your hopes are mine,V and saying that she choked, 
And sharply turn’d about to hide ner face. 

Moved to her chamber,'and there flung herself*^ 
Down on the great Kiftg’s couch, and writhed upon it. 
And clench’d her fingers till they bit the palm. 

And shriek’d out * Traitor ’ to the unhearing wall, 
Then flash’d into wild tears, and rose again. 

And moyed about her palace, proud and pale. ' 

Gaw'ain the wliilo thro* all the region round* 

Rode with, his diamond, wearied of the quest, * 
Touch’d at all points, except the*^ poplar grove, 

And came at last, tho’ late,'to Astolat: • 

Whom glittering in enamell’d arms the maid 
Glanced at, and cried ‘ What i^ws from Camelot, lord ? 
What of the knight with the red sleeve 1 * * He won.’ 

* I know it,* siie said. * But parted from the jousts 

Hurt in the side,* whereat she caught«her breath; 
Thro’ her own side she felt the sharp lancb go; 
Thereon she smote her hand : wellnigh ^e swoon’d : 
And, while he wonderingly at her, came 

The lord of Astolat out, to whom thePFrince 
Reported who he was, and on wW ques^ 

Sent, that he bore*the prisse and^qpuld not^fii^d 
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The victor, but had ridden wildlv round 

To seek him, and was wearied of the search. ^ 

To whom the lord of Astolat, * Bide with us, 

And ride no lon^r wildly, noble Prince 1 
Here wds the knight, and here he left a shield; 

This will he send or come for: furthermore 
Qur son is vuth him; we shall hear 6non, 

Meeds must we hear.’ To this the courteous Prince 
Accorded with his wonted courtesy, 

Courtesy with a touch of traitor in it, 

And stay’d; and cast his eyes on fair Elaine: 

Where could be found face daintier ? then her shape 
From forehead down to foot perfect—again 
From foot to forehead exquisitely turn’d : 

‘ Well—if I bide, lo ! this wild flower fo/ me ! * 

And oft they met among the garden yews, 

And there he set himself to plajr upon her 
With sallying w'it,*froe imshes from a height 
Above her, graces of the courf, and songs. 

Sighs, and slow' smiles, and golden eloquence 
And ifinorous adulation, till the maid 
Robell’d against it, saying to Him, ’ Prince, 

0 loyal nephew of our noble King, 

Why ask you not to»8oe the shield he left, 

Whence you might learn his name 1 Why slight your 
King, • , 

And Iqse the quest he sent you on, and prove 
No^urer than our falcon yesterday, 

Who lost the horn we slipt liim at, and went 
To all the winds ? ’ ’ Nay, by mine head,’ said he^ 
•I lose it, as we lose thd Jark in heaven, 

O damsel, in the light of your blue eyes: 

But an you will it let me see the shield.’ 

And when the shield was brought, and C^awain saw* 
Sir Lancelot’s azure lions, crown’d with*gold, 

I^mp in the fleld, he smote his thigh, and mock’d; 

* Bight wA the King! our Lancelot! that true man ! ’ 
‘ And r^ht was I,’ she answer’d merrily, * 1, 

Who dream^»tpy knight the greatest^ knight of all.* 

* And If / earn’d,’% said Oawain, * that you love 

Thir greats knight, vour. pardon i ] 0 | you know it! 
Sp^k tbefbfore: shsU 1 waste myself in vain ? ’ 
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Pull simplo WEB her answer, * What ‘know I ? 

IWy brethren have been all my fellowship, * 

And 1, when often they have talk'd of love, t 
Wish’d it had been my mother, for they talk’d, 
Mfjsoem’d, of what they knew not; so mysdif— 

I know not if I know what true love is, 

But if I know,* then, if I love not him, ♦ ^ 

M(fthinks there is none other 1 can love.’ 

‘ Yea, by God’s death,’ said he, ‘ you love him w'ell. 
But would not, knew you what all others know, 
And whom he loves.* * So it,’ cried Elaine, 

And lifted her fair face and moved away : 

But he pursued her, calling * Stay a little ! 

One golden,miitutc’s graeft : he wore your sleeve : 
Would he break faith with one I may not name ? 
Must our true man Change like a leaf at last ? 

Nay—like enough : ^hy then, far be it from me 
To cross our mighty Lancelot in 15s lov€?s ! 

And, damsel, for I deem you kriow full well 
Where your great knight is hidden, let me leave 
My quest with you ; t'he diamond also : liere^ 

For if you love, it wih be sw'eet to give it; 

And if he love, it will be sweet* to have it 
From your owm hand ; and wh^Aher he love or not, 
A diamond is a diamond. Faro you w'cll 
A thousand times !—a thousand times farewell! 

Yet, if he love, and his love hold, wo two 
May meet at court hereafter : there, I think. 

So you will learn the courtesies of the court. 

We tw'o shall know each other.* 

Then he gave. 

And slightly kiss’d the hand to which lie gave 
The diamond, and all wearied of the quest 
Li^apt on his horse, and carolling as he went 
A true-love ballad, lightly rode aw'ay.^ 

Thence to the court he past: there told^'the King 
What the King knew, * Sir Lancelot is the knight.* 
And added, * qiret my liege, so much f. learnt; 

But fail’d to find him tho’ 1 ro^e aft r5Und , 
The region : but J lighted, on tbe maid < * 

Wliose sleeve he wore; she lover him; end to her, 
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Deeming our coufteJy is the truest law, 

1 gave the diamond : she will render it; 

For mine head she knows his hiding-place.* 

The sAdom-frow’ning King frown'd, and replied, 

‘ Too courteous truly ! you shall go no more 
Qm quest of mine, seeing that you foij^et 
Cfbedienco is the courtesy due to kings.' 

He spake and parted. Wroth but all in awe, 

For tw^enty strokes of the blood, without a word, 
Linger'd that other, staring after him ; 

Then shook his hair, strode off, and buzz'd abroad 
About the maid of Astolat^ and her Igvc. 

All ears were prick'd at once, all fongues were 

lca>8<Hi: • 

* The maid of Astolat leaves Sit* Lancelot, 

Sir Lancelot loves* the maid of Astolat.’ 

Some read the King's face, soij^e the Queen's, and all 
Had marvel what the maid might be, but most 
Predoftm'd her as imwortliy. ‘One old dame 
O&me suddenly on the Queen frith the sharp news. 
She, that had hearck the noise of it before, 

But sorrowing Lancek)t should have stoop’d so low, 
Marr'd her friend’s point with pale tranquillity. 

So ran the* tale like fire about the court, 

Fire dry stubble a nine days’ wonder fiarca : 
TilLev'n the knights at banquet tw ice (jr thrice 
Forgot to drink to Jjancelot and the Queen, 

And pledging Lancelot and the lily maid 
'Smiled at each, other, wifile the Queen wiio sat 
With lips severely placid felt the knot 
Climb in her throat, and witli her feet unseelv 
Crush'd the wild passion out against the floor 
Beneath the banquet^ where the meats tif^ame 
As wormwood,* and she hated all w'ho pledged. 

But far away the maid in Astolat, 

Her guiltless she that ever kept^ 

The one-day-seen Sir Lancelot in her heart. 

Crept to liftr father, whil^ he mu^d alone. 

Sat ondiia knee, streked histgrey face and said, 
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* Father, you call me wilful, and the fault- 
18 youfH wJio let me liave my will, and now, 

Sweet father, will you let mo lose my wits ? * • 

* Nay,’ said he, ‘ surely.’ ‘ Wherefore, let me hence, 
She answer’d, ‘ and find out our dear Layaiife.* 

‘ You will not lose your wits for dear Lavaine ; 
Bide,’ answer’a ho : * we needs must hear anon 
Of liim, and of that other.* ‘ Aye,’ she said, 

‘ And of that other, for I needs must hence 
And field tliat other, w'horesoe’er he be, 

And with mine own hand give his diamond to him 
Lest 1 be found as faithless in the quest 
As yon proud Prince who left the quest to me. 

Sweet father, I** behold hiih in my dreams 
Gaunt as it were the skeleton of liirnsolf. 

Death-pale, for lack ‘^^f gentle maiden’s aid. 

Tlio gentler-born the maiden^ tho more bound. 

My father, to be swee^ and scrvicehblc 
To noble knights in sic/kness, as you know, 

When these have w'orn their tokens : lot me henc6 
I pray you.* Then her father nodding said, ^ 

‘ Aye, aye, the diamond : wit you well, my child, 
Right fain were I to learn this Itnight were whole, 
Btiing our greatest: yea, and y8u must give it— 
And sure I think this fruit is hung too h«h 
For anyomouth to gape for save a Queen s— 

Nay, I moan notliing ; so then, get you gone,^ 

Being so very wilful you must go.* 

«• 

. •Lightly, her suit allow’d, she dipt away, 

And while she made her ready for her. ride, 

Her father’s latest w^ord humm’d in lier ear, 

‘ Ikying 80 very wilful you must go,* 

And changed itself and echoed in her lieart, 

* Being so veiy wilful you must die.* 

But siio was happy enough and shook *it off, 

AvS wo shake off the bee that buzzes at usf 
And in her heart she answer’d it and said, 

* Wliat matter,,80^1 help him back to.lifet* 

Then far a'way with gocm Sir Torre for guide 
Rode o’er the long backs of the bushless^downsr 
To Camolot, and before* the cityngjites «’ < 
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Came on her brothej with a happy face 
Making a roan horse caper and curvet 
For pl^sure all about a field of fiouers: 

Whom when she Baw» * Lavaine/ she cried» * Lavaine, 
How fares my lord Sir Lancelot ? * Ho amazed» 

* Torre and Elaine I why here ? Sir Lancelot I 
How know yop my lord’s name is Lanoiot ? ’ 
when the maid had told him all her tale, 

Then turn’d Sir Torre, and being in liis nioods 
Lc^ft them, and under the strange-statuod gate, 

Where Artliur’s wars w'ero render’d mystically, 

Fast up the still rich city to his kin. 

His ow'n far blood, iihuh dwelt at Cainelot; 

And her, Lavaine across the poplar grpve 
Led to the caves : there first she saw' the basque 
Of Lancelot on the wall : her sci};*let sleeve, 

Tho’ carved and cut, and half tlie pearls away, 
Stream’d from it still, ahd in her lieart she laugh’d, 
Because he hod not loosc'd it fiom his helm. 

But meant once moie peu hence to tourney in it. 

And when they gain’d the eelUin which he slept, 

His battle-writ hen arms and m*ghty hands 
Lay naked on the wc^fskin, and a dream 
Of drawing dow'n his, enemy made them move. 

Then s^ that saw him l\ing iinsieek, unshorn, 

Gaunt as itere tho skeleton of himself, 

Utter’d a little tender dolorous cry, * 

The sodiid not wonted in a place so still 

Woke tho sick knighf;, and while he roll’d his eyes 

Yet blank from sleep, she started to him, saying, 

‘ ¥our prize tho diamond*senf you by thej King:* 

His eyes glisten’d: she fancied * Is it for me ? * 

And when the maid had,told him all the tale • 

Of King and Prince, the diamond sent, tho quest 
Assign’d to her not w'O/thy of it, she kne/t 
Full lowly by the corners of his bed, 

And laid the diamond in his open hand. 

Her face w'as near, and as w'o kiss the child 
l^t does the task assign’d, he kiss^ her face. 

At once she slipl? lik| water to the floor. 

*' Auis^* he said, * your ride^ has wearied you. 

Rest mu^ you haven’t * No rq^it for me,^ she said; 
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‘ Nay, for near you, fair lord, I a{a at rest.* 

What might she mean by that ? his 'large black 
eyes, 

Yet larger tliro* his leanness, dwelt upon her, 

Till ail her hearths sad secret blazed itself 
In the heart’s eolours on her simple face; 

And Lancelot Irok'd and was perplext minct. 

And iHiing weak in body said no more; 

But did not love the colour; woman’s love. 

Save one, lie not regarded, and so turn’d 
iSighing, and feign’d a sleep until lie slept. 

Then rose Klaino and glid(*d thro’ the fields. 

And past beneath the wildly-sculptured gates 
Far up t ho tiun* rich city to licr kin ; 

There bode the night: but woke with dawn, and 
past *j. 

Down thro’ the dim rich city^to the fields, 

Thence to the cav«*: so day by day she past 
III cither twilight ghosf-liko to and fro 
Gliding, and every day,she tended him, 

And likewise many a ijight : and Lancelot 
Would, thu’ ho call’d his wound a little hurt 
Whereof ho should quickly whole, at times 
Brain-fovorous in his lu^at and ^gony, seem 
Uneourteons, oven he : but the meek maid 
Sweetly forbore him ever, being to him 
Meeker tliaii any child to a rough nurse. 

Milder than any mother to a sick child, 

And never woman yet, sineo man’s first fall, 

Did kindlier unto man, but Jier deep lov’e 
Upbore her ; till the hermit, skill’d in all • 

I’he simjiles and the science of that time*, 

Tvld him that her fine care l&d saved las life. 

And the siekiman forgot her simple blush, 

^Vould call her friend and sister', sweeh Elaine, 

Would listen for her coming and regret « 

Her parting stop, and held her tenderly, 

And love<l lier with all love except the love 
Of man and woman w*hen they love th^ir best. 

Closest and sw’eotest. and had di<^ tlie dejg^th 
In any knightly falihion fof hor^sake. 
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And peradventure* hsji he seen her first 
She might have made this and that other world 
Another world for the sick man; but now 
The shackles of an old love straiUm'd him, 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

.» > 

Tet the great knight in his mid-sickness made 

Full many a holy vow and pure resolve. 

These, as but born of sickness, could not live : 

For wlicn the blood ran lustier in him again. 

Full often tlio sweet image of one face, 

Making a treacherous quiet in iiis heart, 

Dispersed his resolution likc^^a (;loud. ^ 

Then if the maiden, while that gliostly gra^io 
Beam’d on his fancy, s|K>ke, he a^v^w(*r’d not, 

Or short and coldly, and she kiuav right, well 
What the rough sickness hieant, but what this meaAt 
She knew not, and the sorrow drmni’d her sight, 

And dravo her ere her time across the fields 

Far int^/ the rich city, where alone 

She-murmur’d ‘ Vain, in vain : it cannot be. 

Ho will not lovo me :^how then ? must I die ? ’ 

Then as a Httio helplefs innocent bird. 

That has but one plain passage of few^ notes, 

AVill sing the siniple passage <> er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 
Went half the night re[K*ating, ‘ Must I die ?’ 

And now to right she turn’d, and how to left, 

And found no ease in turning or in rest; 

And ‘ him or death * tihe mutter'd, * death or him,’ 
Again and like a burthen ^ ’ him or death.’ * 

But* when Sir Lancelot’s deadly hurt was whole. 

To Astolat retuming rode the three. 

There mom-?by mom, arraying her sweet self 
In that w'herein she deem’d she look’d her best. 

She came before Sir Lancelot, for slip thought 
‘ If I be loved, “tlie^ are my festal robtjs. 

If nbt^ the v,v}tim*8 flowers before he fall.’ 

And I^noplot ever pi^ updn the mkid 
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That she should ask some goodlvl’gift of him 
For her own self or hers; * and & not shun 
To speak the wish most near to your true heart; 
Such service have you done me, that 1 make 
My will of yours, and Prince and Lord am I v 
In mine own land, and what I will I can.* 

Then like a ghbst she lifted up her face*. 

But like a ghost without the power to speak. 

And Lancelot saw that she withheld her wish, 

And bode among them yet a little space 

Till he should learn it; and one morn it chanced 

He found iier in among the garden yews, 

And said, ‘ Delay no longer, speak your wish, 

Seeing I mugt go to-day : *«then out she brake ; 

* Going ? and wo shall never see you more. 

And I must die for want of one bold word.’ 

‘ Speak : that I live to hear^* he said, ‘ is yours.* 
Then suddenly and passionately she spoke : 

‘ I have gone mad. 1 ‘love you : let me die.’ 

* Ah, sister,* answer’d Lancelot, ‘ what is this ? * 

And innocently extendiV)g her white arms, ' 

‘ Your love,* she said,’ ‘ your love—to be your wife.* 
And Lancelot answer’d, ‘ Had I «ho.s’n to wed, 

1 had been w'cddod earlier, sw'cet Elaine : 

But now there never will be wife of mine.’ 

‘ No, no,’ she cried, ‘ I care not to be wiffe, 

But to be with you still, to see your face. 

To scwve you, and to follow you thro’ the world.’ 
And Lancelot answer’d, ‘ Nay, tlio world, the world. 
All ear and eye, with such a stupid heart 
To interpret ear and eye, anH s^ch a tongue 
To blare its own interpretation—nay, 

Full ill then should I quit your brother’s love, 

A*kid your good father’s kindness.’ And she said, 

* Not to be with you, not to see your face— * 

Alas for me then, my good days are done.* 

* Nay, noble maid,* he answer’d, * ten tim^fe nay! 
This is not love: but love’s first fiash in youth. 
Most commonvta, I know it of ngi^ own self; 
And you yourself will smile at y/:)ur own self 
Hereafter, when you yield your flower of*life < 

To one more fitly yoursv not thiKoo your age i 
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And then will I, ferHrue you are and sweet 
Beyond mine old belief in womanhood. 

More s|iecially should your good knight be poor, 

• Endow you with broad land and territory 
Even to %he half my realm beyond the seas, 

So that would make you iiappy : furthermore, 

Ev,’n to the d^th, as tho’ you were my blood, 

In all your quarrels will 1 bo your knight. 

This will I do, dear damsel, for your sake. 

And more than this I cannot.’ 

While he spoke 

She neitlier blush’d nor shook, but deathly-palo 
Stood grasping what was nearest, then replied ; 

* Of all this will I nothing ; ^ and so fell, 

And thus they bore her swooning to her tower. 

ii 

Then spake, to whom thro’ tht^e black walls of yew 
Their talk had pierced, her father. ‘ Aye, a flash, 

I fear me, that will strike my tdoHsom dead. 

Too courteous are 3^ou, fair Ixird Lancelot. 

I pray'you, use some rough discourtesy 
To'blunt or break her passion.’ ' 

i Lancelot said, 

‘ That were against mo : what I can 1 will; ’ 

And there that day remain'd, and toward even 
Sent for his shield : full meekly rose the maid, 

Stript off the case, and gave the naked shield ; 

Then, when slie heard his horse upon the stones, 
Unclasping flung the casement back, and look’d , 
Dliw'n on nis helm, from which her 8leev<i had gone. 
And Lancelot knew tiio little clinking sound ; 

And she by tact of love was well aw'are 
That Lancelot knew' that she was looking at him. 

And yet he glanced not up, nor waved )n.'< hand. 

Nor load farewell; but sadl}' rode away. 

This was the one discourtesy that he used. 

So in her tower alone the maidet^ sat: 

His^ very shield d'as gone; only the case, 

Her own poor w'ork, ner empty labour, left. 

But still hoard 1^, still h|s pieiure form’d 
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And grew between her and the ipicftui'ed walL 
'Then came her father, saying in low tones, 

‘ Have comfort,’ whom she greeted quietly. # 

Then came her brethren saying, ‘ Peace to thee. 

Sweet sister,* whom she answer’d with all cdlm. 

But when they l(»ft her to herself again. 

Death, like a friend’s voice from a distant field , 
Approaching thro* the darkness, call’d ; the ow'ls 
Wailing had power upon her, and she mixt 
Her fancies with the sallow-rifled glooms 
Of evening, and the moanings of the wind. 

And in those days she madt; a little song, 

And call’d her^ song ‘ Tlnj 8ong of L»ove and Death,’ 
And sang A : sweetly could she make and sing. 

* Sweet is true loV^p tho’ given in vain, in vain ; 
And sweet is di^ath who puis an end to pain : 

1 know not which is «i,wcetcr, no, dot I. 

* Love, art thou sweet ? then bitter death must be : 
Love, thou art bitter;* sweet is death to me.^ 

O Love, if death be Sweeter, let mo die, 

‘ Sweet love, that seems not made to fade away, 
Sweet death, that seems to inaKt^ us loveless clay, 

I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. , 

C 

‘ 1 fain would follow love, if that could be;, 

I needs must follow death, who calls for me; • 

Call and I follow, I follow ! let cue die.* 

• 

High with the last line scaled her voice, and thib, 
All in a fiery dawning wild with wind 
That shook her tower, the btpthers heard, and thought 
^^■ith shuddering, ‘ Hark the Phantom of the house 
That ever slirieks In^for© a deq,th,’ and. call’d * 

The father, and all three in hurry anti fear 
Han to lier, and lo 1 the blood-red light cflt dawn 
Flared on her face, she shrilling ‘ Let me die! * 

As when we* dwell upon a w'D^^d \fe*know, 
Rciieating, till the word we know so welk 
Becomes a wonder an<} we knq% not why, « 
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So dwelt the fatherlon her fare and thought 
‘ Is this Elaine ? ’ till back the maiden fell. 

Then gave*a languid hand to each, and lay. 
Speaking a still good-morrow with her eyes. 

At last the said, ‘ Sweet brothers, yesternight 
I seem’d a curious little maid again, 

A^ liappy asa^iicn avc dwelt among the woods, 

And when you used to take me with the flood 
Up the groat river in the boatman’s boat. 

Only you would not pass beyond the rape 
That has the poplar on it: there you fixt 
Your limit, oft returning with the tide. 

And yet I cried because you would not pass 
Beyond it, and far up the shining flood ^ 

Until we found the palace of tht< king. 

And yet you would not ; but this niglit I dream’d 
That I was all alone upryi the Hood, 

And then I said “‘Now shall I have my will: ** 
And there 1 woke, hut still the wish n'lnuin’d. 

So lot me hence that 1 may pass at last 
Beyono! the poplar and far uj)'’ the flood, 

Ufitil I find the palace of tht‘ king. 

There will I enter iip among them all, 

And no man there wiM darti to mock at mo ; 

But there the fine Oawain will wonder at me. 

And there the great Sir Laia'elot rnus(^ at me*, 
Gawain, who bad a tliousarid farewells to mo, 
Lancelot, who coldly went nor bad mo one : 

And there the King will know me and my love, 
And‘there the Queen lierself w‘ill pity me, 

Ahd all wie gentle court will welcome mo, 

And after my long voyage I shall rest! ’ 

‘ Peace,* said her father, * O my child, you seem 
Light-headed, for what, force is yours to go, 

So far, being siclk ? and wherefore w'ould you look 
On this pr<md fellow again, who scorns us all ? * 

Then the rough Torre began to heave; and move, 
And bluster into storpiy sobs and say, 

‘ I never lovisd him ; an I pieet him, 

1 care tio|^ kow‘8oeye%. great he be. 
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Then will I strike at him and sin ke* him down. 

Give me good fortune, I will strike him dead, 

For this discomfort he hath done tlie house.’ 

To which the gentle sister made reply, 

* Fret not yourself, dear brother, nor bo wroth. 
Seeing it is no more Sir Lancelot’s fau4. 

Not to lovo mo, than it is mino to love 
Him of all men who seems to mo the highest.* 

‘ Highest ? ’ the Father answer’d, echoing ‘ highest 7 
(He meant to break the passion in her) * nay, 
l)aughter, 1 know not what you call the highest; 
But this I kno\>', for all the people know it, 

He loves iht) Queen, and in an o{>on shame : 

And she returns his love in open shame. 

If this be high, what is it to bo low' ? * 

Ti)en spake tlie lily maid of Astolat: 

Sweet father, all too faint and sick am I 
For anger : tlu'so are ''landers : never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 

He makes no friend who never made a foe. 

But now it is my glory to have loved 
One peerless, w'ithout stain : so let me pass. 

My father, howsoe’er 1 seem to you, 

Not all unhappy, having loved God’s best 
And greatest, tho* my love had no return : 

Yet, seeing you desire your child^to live, 

Thanks, but you work against your own desire; . 
For if I could believe the tilings you say , 

I should but die the sooner ; wherefore cease. 

Sweet father, and bid call tl^ ghostly man 
Hither, and let me shrive me clean, and die^’ 

So w'hen the ghostly man had come* and gone. 

She with a face, bright as lor sin forgiven^' 

Besought Lavaino to write as she devised 
A letter, word for, word; and when he ask’d 

* Is it for Lancelot, is it for my l6rd t 
Then w ill I bear it gladly ; ’ she replied, < 

* For Lancelot and the <fueen idl 4 >v( 7 rld, 
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But I myself must btar it.* Then he wrote 
The letter she devised; which being writ 
And folded, O sweet father, tender and true, 

Deny me not,* she said—‘ you never yet 
Denied fancies—this, however strange, 

My latest: lay the letter in my hand 
A |Lttlo ere 1 die, and close the hand 
Upon it; I shall guard it even in death. 

And when the host is gone from out my heart. 

Then take the little bed on whicii I died 
For Lancclot*B love, and deck it like the Queen’s 
For richness, and me also like the Queen 
In all 1 have of rich, and lay inc on it. 

And let there be prepared a' chariot-bier 
To take me to the river, and a barge 
Be ready on the river, clothed in 'black. 

I go in state to court, to pi^^t the Queen. 

There surely I 8halb8[)eak for mine own self, 

And none of you can speak for. mo so well. 

And therefore let our dumb old man alone 
Go with' me, he eari steer and row, and lie 
Win guide me to that palace, to' the doors.* 

She ceased : her father promised ; whereupon 
She grew so cheerful that they deem’d her death 
Was rather ia the fantasy than the blocnl. , 

But ten slow mornings past, and on the cileventh 
Her father laid the letter in her hand. 

And closed the hand vp^n it, and she died. 

So that day there was dole in Astolat. 

■' But when the next sun brake from underground 
Then, those two brethren,slowly with Iw^nt bitHvs 
Accompanying, the sad chariot-bier 
Past a sh^ow thro* the field, that shone 
Full-summer, to that stream whereon the barge, 

PaU*d all itc<^ lentil in blackest samite, lay. 

There sat the limlong creature of the house, 

Loyal, the dumb old servitor, on dc<jc, 

Winkiiig his eydb,\ad tw'isted all his face. 

So th<^ tw<\> brethren from the chariot took 
And on t^e J^lack de^k^ laid hey in her bed, 

u 
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Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hiiing^ 

*The Hilke.n ease witli braided blazonings, 

And kiHs’d her quiet brows, and saying ta her^ 

* Sister, farewell for ever,’ and again 
‘ Farewell, sweet sister,’ parted all in tears. * 

Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the dead 
SUsejr’d by the'dumb went upward withitho Hood— 
In her right hand the lily, iti her left 
The letUir—all her bright hair streaming down— 
And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 
Drawn to her waist, and she herself in white 
All but her face, and that clear-featured face 
Was lovely, for she did iu)t s<*em as dead 
But fast asleep, and lay as Iho’ sh<^ smiled. 

That day Sir Larfc'»olot at the palace craved 
Audience of (luinevete, to give at last 
The price of half a realm, his costly gift. 

Hard-won and hardly"won uilli bruise and blow, 
With deaths of others, and almost his own. 

The niiie-years-fought-for diamonds : for lie saW 
One of lier house, and sent him to the Quvmi 
Bearing his wish, wluu’cto iht> (iueeii agreed 
With siu!h and so unmoved a riajesty 
She might have seem’d her statue, but that he, 
Low-drqoping till ho wellnigh kiss’d her feet 
For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong eye 
The shadow of a piece of pointed lace, 

In the Queen’s shadow, vibrate pn the walls, 

And parted, laughing in his courtly heart. 

All in an oriel on the summer side, 

Vine-clad, of Arthur’s palace^ toward the stream. 
They mot, and Lanct'lot kneeling utter’d, * Queen, 
Lady, ray libge, in whom I haiVc my joy, 

Take, what I had not won t'xcept fof* you. 

These jewels, and make me happy, makiiSg them 
An armlet for the roundest arm on earth, 

Or necklace foy a neck to which the ^rwan’s 
Is tawnier than her tjygnet’s : those are words : ^ 

Yoar beauty is your beauty, and I sin < 

In Bpt^king, yet O grant ray w<©is*ihip of it* < 
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Words, 08 we grant ^rief tears. Such sin in words 
Perchance, we both can pardon : but, my Queen, 

1 hear^of rumours flying thro* your court. 

Our bond, as not the bond of man and wife. 

Should hfbvc in it an absoluter trust 
To make up that defect : lei rumours bo : 

When did iiot^ rumours fly ? tliese, as I trust 
Tlfat you trust me in your own nobleness, 

I may not well believe that you believe.’ 

While thus ho spoke, half turn’d away, the Quezon 
Brake from the vast oriel-embowering vino 
Leaf after leaf, and tore, and cast them off. 

Till all the place wht?reon s|i<‘ stood was groim; 
Then, when he censed, in one cold pH?M»i\a‘ hand 
Riux^ivcd at onc‘e» and laid aside the g('rns 
There on a table near her, and Replied : 

* It may bt*. I afli quickcT of^belitsf 
Than you believe me, Lancelot •of the Lake. 

Our bq^id is not the bond of »nan and wife. 

Tjiis good is in it, whai.soe’cr ot ill. 

It can be broken easier. I for\ou 

This many a year hdve done despite and wrong 

To one whom ever iiT my heart of hearts 

I did ackno\vledge nobler. What are these ? 

Diamonds for me ! they had Imhui thrice their worth 

Being your gift, had you not lost your own. 

To loyal hearts the value of all gifts 
Must vary as the giter*.s. Not for me ! 

Epr her I for your new fancy. Only this 
Urant me, I pray you : liave your joys apart. 

I doubt not that however changed, you keep 
So much of wiiat Ls graceful : and myself 
Would shun to break those bounds of c^>urtosy 
In which as Arthur’s queen 1 move and rule : 

So cannot^peak my mind. An end to this! 

A strange one ! yet I take it with Anicn. 

So pray you, add my diamonds to her pc;arls; 

Deck her w'ith^tbese ; tell her, she fthiac^ me down ; 
An* armlet an arm to which the Qu(M:;n’8 

Is h^gard^*or a necklace ior a neek 
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O as much fairor—as a faith onC)^ fair 

^as richer than these diamonds—hers not mine— 

Nay, by the mother of our Lord himself,. , 

Or hei’8 or mine, mine now to work my will— 

Slio shall not have them.’ * 

Saying which she seised. 

And, thro* thcDcasement standing wide f^r heat, 

Piung them, and down they flash’d, and smote ^e 
stream. 

Tiien from the smitten surface flasii’d, as it wore, 
Diamonds to meet them, and they past away. 

Then while Sir liancelut leant, in half disgust 
At love, life, all things, on the window ledge^ 

(’lose underneath his eyeSf and right across 
Where tliesd had fallen, slowly pa.st the barge 
Whereon tlie lily nw.d of A.stolat 
Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night. 

It 

But the wild Queen,• who saw not, burst away 
'Po w'oop and wail in secret: and the barge, 

On to the pahu*o-door\vay sliding, paused. 

There two stood arm’d and kept the door; to wdioni. 
All up the marble stair, tier over^tier, 

Were added mouths that gaped,,,and eyes that ask’d 
’ What is it ? ’ but that oarsman’s liaggard face, 

As hard and still as is the fai'o that men-. 

ShaiH> t6 their fancy’s eye from broken rocks 
On some clilf-siilo, appall’d them, and they saki,* 

‘ He is enchanted, cannot speak-^and she, 

Ijook how she sleeps—the Fairy Queen, so fair! 

Vea, but how' pale ! what ar '3 they ? flesh and bloodr^ 

Or come to take the King to fairy land ? 

For some do hold our Arthur^ cannot die, 

But that he passes into fairy ]^nd.* 

« < 

While thus they babbled of the King, the Kmg 
(’amc girt with knights: then turn’d the^.iongueioss % 
man 

From the half-face to the full oye, and rose 
And pointed to the damsel, and the *dOora. 

S<' Arthtir bad the meek Sir Poii^ivale , 

And pure Sir Galahad to uplift Jhe maid; ^ 
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And reverently theyl bore her into hall. 

Tlien came the fine Gawain and wonder’d at her, 
And Lancelot later canlh and mused at her, 

And last the Queen herself and pitied her: 

• But Artlfiir spic'd the letter in her hand, 

Stoo|>t, took, brake seal, and read it; this \cas all. 

. . • 

Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the Lake, < 

I, sometime call’d the maid of AMolat, 

Come, for you left me taking no farcAiell, 

Hither, to take my lost fare^u'll of you. 

I lovt*d you, and my love Jiod no return. 

And therefore my true love has been m> death. 
And therefore to our lady kluinovere, • 

And to all other ladies, 1 make moan. 

Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 

Pray for my soul thou tcH) Sir Baneilot, 

As thou art a knigflit pt'erJess.’ 

J Til us lie read, 

And ever in the reading, lords and danie.s 
Wept, fboking often from lii.s ftue who read 
Tb hers which lay so silent, and at times, 

So touch’d were theyf half-thinking that her lips, 
Who had devised tho*lctter, moved again. 

Then freely spoke Sir Lancc^lot to them alh 
‘ My lord liege Arthur, and all ye that h<*ar. 

Know ftiat for this most gentle maiden’s death 
Righl heavy am I ; ^or good she was and true, 
But loved me with a love iK'vond all lo\(' 

In women, whomstK'ver Idiave known. 

Yet to be loved makes not to love again ; 

Not at my years, however it hold in ^outli. , 

1 swear by truth and knighthood tiiat 1 gave 
No cause, not willingly, for such a lov<> * 

To this I call ifiy friends in testimony, 

Hdr brethraki, and her father, who himself 
Besought me to be plain and blunt, and use, 

To break her passion, some discourtesy^ 

Agidiist my natui^ : ^what I could, I dul. 

I her and I bad her no farewell. 

Tho*, had L dreamt ^he da&se^ would have died, 
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• I might have put my wits to so^e'* rough use. 

And help’d her from herself.*^ 

Then said the Queen 

(Sea was her wrath, yet working after storm) 

‘ You might at least have done her so much grace, 
Fair lord, as would have help’d her from her death.* 
lie raiscsl his^head, their eyes met and«hers fell, « 

Ho adding, 

* Queen, she would not be content 
Save that I wedded her, which could not be. 

Then might she follow me thro* the world, she ask’d ; 

It could not Ik\ 1 told her that her love 

Was but the Hash of youth, would darken down 

To rise hes 'after in a stRler flame 

Toward one more worthy of her - then would I, 

Mon* specially were’Jie, she wedded, poor. 

Estate them with large land and tcjrritory 
In mine* owm rc'alm beyond the narrow seas, 

To keep them in all 'joyanee : more than this 
I could not ; this slu; would not, and she died.* 

4 

He pausing, Arthur answer’d^ ‘ O iny knight, 

It w’ill be tf> your worship, asjtny knight, 

.\nd mine', as head of all our Table Round, 

Ti» see that she be buried worshipfuUy.’, 

So toward that shrines which then in all the rfalni 
Was richest, Arthur leading, sl(v.vly went 
•The marshaird order of their Table Round, 

And Lancelot sad bc'yond iiis wont, to sec 
The maiden buried, not as one unknown. 

Nor meanly, but with gorgaous obseemies, 

And mass, and rolling music, like a Queen. 

And when the knights had laid her comely heaVl 
Ix)w in the dust of half-forgotten kiifgs, 

Then Arthur spake among them, ‘ Let tomb 
Be costly, and her imag<^ thereupon, 

And let the sbicKl of Lancelot at her ,fe©t 
Be carve,!!, and her lily in her hand. ' , 

And let the story of Kcr (iolorous voyagb * 

For all true hearts bo blazon’d on her tumb 
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In letters gold and ^ure ! * wliich was wrought 
Thereafter; but when now the lords and dames 
And pci^ple,»from the high door streaming, brake * 
Disorderly, as homeward each, the Queen, 

Who mask'd Sir Lancelot whero he moved apart, 
Drew near, and sigh'd in passing, ‘ Lancelot, 

Forgive me ; ^line was jealousy in lov^.’ 
answer'd with his eyes upon the ground, 

* That is love's curse ; pass on, iny Queen, forgiven.* 
Bult Arthur, who behekf Jiis cloudy brows, 

Approach'd him, and with full atTeciion thing 

One arm about his neck, and spake and said. 

‘Lancelot, ray Lancelot, yu)u in whom I have 
Most joy and most affiant'e, for 1 kndw • 

What thou hast lieen in battle by my side. 

And many a time have watch’cWTlK*e at tlie lilt 
Strike dow'n the li^ty arM king ]>ractiMed knight, 

And let the younger ami iinskiU’d go hy 
To win his honour and to mak/1 his name, 

And loved thy courtesies an<l thee, a man 
Made to b(^ loved ; but now 1 ^ould to (Jod, 

For the wild people ^uy wild things of 

Thou could’st have loyed t his maiden, shaped, it seems, 

Bv God for thee alone, and from her face, 

If one may*judge the living hy the dead, 

Dt'licately pure and marvellously fair, • 

Who iftight have hremght thee, now a lonely man 
W^ife^ess and heirless, nohle issue, sons 
B<irn to the glory of thy name and fame'. 

My knight, the great Sir.1-rfincclot of the Lake.' 

Then answer'd Lancelot, * Fair she was, rny King, 
Pure, as you ever wish 5’f>ur knights to lie. 

To doubt her fairness w'ere to want an <^’e. 

To doubt her purenes.4 were to want a heart— 

Yea, to bor loved, if what is w'orthy lovcj 
Could bind him. but fn*e love W'ill not l>e bound.' 

* Free love, fio *bound, were freest?* said the King. 

* Lbt^ love bp free ; Tree love is for the ht^st: 

And, afy&r^heaven, og oui* dull side of death, 
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What should be best, if not so p|jurei,a lore 
^Clothed in ho pure a loveliness ? yet thee 
She fail'd to bind, tho* being, as 1 think,. 

Unbound as yet, and gentle, as I know.’ 

And Lancelot answer’d nothing, but he went. 

And at the ini;jinning of a little brook 
Sat by tho river in a cove, and watch’d* 

The high reed wave, and lifted up his eyes 
And saw the barge that brought her moving dowi^ 
Far-oif, a blot upon tho stream, and said 
Low in hims(;lf, ‘ Ah stmplb heart and sweet, 

You loved mo. damsel, surely with a love 
Far tenderer than my Queen’s. Pray for thy soul ? 
Aye, that will 'l. Farewell too—now at last— 
Farewell, fair lily. “ Jealousy in love ? ” 

Not rather dead lovers liarsh heir, jealous pride ? 
Queen, if I grant tho jealouf.y as yf love. 

May not your rresct*nt« fear for name and fame 
Speak, as it waxes, of a love that wanes ? 

Why did tho King dw^U on my name to mo 
Mino own name shamqs Tne, seeming a reproach, 
Lanctjloi, wliom tho Lady of th(j Lake 
Stole from Ids mother—as tho sjory runs— 

She chanted snatches of mysterious song 
Hoard on tho winding waters, eve and inorn 
She kissed me saying “ Tliou art fair, my child, 

As a king’s son.” and often in lier anna ‘ 

She bare me, pacing on the dusl^ mere. 

Would she had d'^own’d me in itf wliere’er it be I 
I’or what am I ? what profits me my name 
Of greatest knight ? I fought for it, and have it: 
Pleasure t-o have it, none ; t<}^ lose it, pain : 

>{jiiw grown a part of me : but what use in it ? 

To make men worse by making my sin known 
Or sin seem loss, the sinner seizing great T 
Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight, a man 
Not after Arthur’s lieart! I needs must br^sik 
Thes<'-, bonds that so defame me : nut wiHiout ' 

She w'ills it ; Would 1, if she will’d \t ! nay, .. 
Who knows ? but if I would notf,' then u|giy Qo4i 
I pray him, send K sudden 'Ang^ down ,, 
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To seize me by tfa^ lisir and bear me far, 

And fling .me deep in that forgotten mere, 
Amongvthe ptumbled fragments of the hills.'’ 

So groftn’d*Sir Lancelot in remorseful pain, 
Not Icnowing he should die a holy man. 


GUINEVERE 

Queen Guinevere had fled* the court,.and sat 
There in the holy house at Almcsbury * 

Weeping, none with her save a little maid, 

A novice: one low light betwixt them burn’d, 
Blurr’d by the creeping iflist, for all abroad, 

Beneath a moon unseim albeit full. 

The white mist, like a faoe-clotn to the face. 

Clung the dead earth, and tiic land was still. 

For hither had she^fled, la^r cause of fliglit 
Sir Modred; he the nesarest to the King, 

His nephew, over like a suldle beast 

Lay couchatrt with his <‘yo8 upon the tlirone,, 

Ready to spring, waiting a chance : for this. 

He chin’d the mpular praises of the King 
With* silent smfles of.slow disparagement ; 

And tamper’d with the Lords of the White Horse, 
Hbatben, tlie brood by He*ngiat left; and sought 
To make disruption in the Table Round 
Of Arthur, ana to splinter it into feuds 
Serving his traitorous end ; and all his aims 

Were*8harpen’d by strgng hate for Lanct foi. 

♦ 

For thus^t chanced one morn when all the court, 
Green-suited, but with plumes that mock’d the may, 
Had b^n, theif yont, a-maying and return’d, 

Thiyb ddodred still in green, all ear and eye, 

C3imh»d to the high top of the garden-wall 
To e^y amtm secret gcandai if & might, 

U 8 
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And saw the Queen who sat bet^dxV her best 

Tlnid, and lissome Vivien, of lier court 

Tlio wiliest and the worst; and more thaa thii 

Ho saw not, for Sir Lancc^lot jmssing by 

Spied where he couchVJ, and ns the gardener^ Jiand 

I*ieks from the eolcwort a gre^ui caterpillar, * 

So from the hij;h wall and the flowering! grove 
Of grasses Lancelot pluck’d him by the heel, 

And cast him as a w'orm upon tin* way ; 

Hut when he kn<‘W the Priiujc tlio’ niarr’d with dust, 
He, reverencing king’s blood in a bad man. 

Made such excuses as he might, and these 
Full knightly without scorn ; for in those days 
No knight of Arthur’s noliiest dealt in seorn ; 

J5ut, if a mSn W’ere halt or huneh'd, in him 
Hy those whom Goci had made full-limb’d and tall, 
Scorn was allow’d as •jiart of his defect. 

And b(i was answer’d softly by tlw^ King 

And all bis Table. Sir Lantvlot holp 

To raise the Prince, wlio rising twice or thrice 

Full sharply smote his Renees, and smiled, and went: 

Hut, ever after, the srfiall violence done 

Katiklt;d in him and ruffled all his heart, 

As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the ^»a^e coast. 

Hut W'ben Sir Lancelot told, 

Tliis matter to the Queen, at first she laugh'd * 
Lightly, to think of Modred’s dually fall, 

Xlu-ii shudder’d, as the village wife who cries 
* I shudder, some one steps Across my grave ; ’ 

Then laugh’d again, but faintlier, for indeed 
She lialf-foresaw that he, the subtle beast. 

Would track her guilt until be found, and hers 
Would be evermore a naniA of sc^rn. * 

Hcnceforw'ard rart‘ly could she front in Hall, 

Or elsi'where, Modred's narrow foxy face, * 
Heart-hiding smile, and grey persistent eye: 
Hencet<irward rtho Powers that t^nd the soul. 

To holp it from the death that cannot die, ^ 

And save it even ip extremps, began * *' 

To vex and plague her., Many a t'ime for floUtrs, 
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Beside the placid* bijpathings of the King, 

In tlie dead night, grim facets came and went 
Before,her,,or a vague spiritual fear— 

Like to some doubtful noise of creaking doors, 
Heard by the watcher in a hauiitod house, 

Tliat keteps the rust of murder on the walls— 

Held her aw^e : or if she slej)t, slie dream’d 
An aw'ful dream ; for then she seem'd to stand 
On some vast plain before a st*tting sun, 

And from the sun there swiftly made* at her 
A glutstly 8(jmething, and its shadow flew 
Before it, till it touch’d her, and she turn’d— 

When lo ! lier own, that broadening from ht'r fwt, 
And blackening, swallow’d all (he land, and in it 
Far t ities burnt, and with a cry sh<^ wol^*. 

And all this trouble did not ])as.s but grew ; 

Till cv’n the clear face of the j^hileless King, 

And trustful courtosies o^ boiisebold life, 

Bccamo her banc; and at (Jiejast she said, 

* O Lancelot, got tlH*e l»enee to thine own land, 

For if •thou tarry wi^ si jail intact again, 

Atid if we meet again, some evil chance 

Will make the smouldering sc^andal brc'ak and lilazc 

IMorc the jicople, and our lord the King.’ 

And I^aneelot ever promistd, but remain’d. 

And still they iiu't and nu't. Again she said,, 

‘ O Laneclot, if thou love me get thee Ijcnce.’ 
And^tlien the 3 " were agretd upon a night 
(When the goodT King should not be there) to in^jet 
And part for ever, -l^assion-palo tlM*3’ 

Ahd greeted : bands in hands, and eye to eye, 

Low on the border of her coueii they sat 
Stammering and staring 4 it was their last hour, 

A madness of farewells. And Modred brought 
His t*Veatures to the bstsement of the Luv’er 
For testimony' ;* and cry ing with full voice 

* Traitor, c^me out, ye are trapt at last,’ aroused 
Lancelot, who rushing outward lionlik<< 

Leapt on him,^ayd hurl'd him headlong, and he fell 
StimuM, and his creatures took and bare him oi! 
Ana aU waof still : then sl^, * the ^nd is come 
And I a<n«Bliamed iot ever; \ and he said. 
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* Mine be the shame ; mine was ihe*sm: but rise, 
%nd 6y to rny strong castle overseas: 

There will I hide thee, till my life shall end, « 

Tiiere hold thee with my life against the world.* 

She answer’d, ‘ Lancelot, wilt thou hold me bo ? 

Nay, friend, for we have taken our farewells. ' 
W(>uld God, that thou could’st hide me< from myself 1 
Mine is the shame, for I was wife, and thou 
Unwedd<id : yet rise now, and let us fly. 

For I will draw me into sanctuary. 

And bide my doom.’ So Lancelot got her horse, 

Set her tliereon, and mounted on his own, 

And then tlay rode to the divided way. 

There kiss’d^ avd parted weeping : for he past, 
Love-loyal t5) the least wish of the Queen, 

Bock to his land ; hut she to Almesbury 

Fled all night long hf glimn^oring waste and weald, 

And heard the Spirits of the w'aste*ttnd weald 

Moan as she fled, or thought she heard them moan : 

And in herself she moan’d * too late, too late ! ’ 

Till in the cold wind that foreruns the morn, *' 

A blot in heaven, thc*'Raven, flying high, 

Croak'd, and she thought, * He spies a field of death ; 
For now the Heathen of the Northern Sea, 

Lured by the crimes and frailties of the court, 

Bogin tq slay the folk, and spoil the land^* 

And when she came to Almesbury she spake , 
There to the nuns, and said, ‘Mine onomies 
Bursue me, but, 0 peaceful Sisterhood, 

Receive, and yield me sanctuary, nor ask 
Her name, to whom ye yield it, till lier time 
To tell you : * and her beauty, grace and power, 
Wrouglit os a charm upon them, and tliey Bpai^ 

To ask it. * , 

So the stately Queen abode 
For many a week, unknown', among the nline; 

Nor with them mix’d, nor told her name, nor sought, 
Wrapt in her gfieia? for bousel or for,shrift, 

But commiinea only with the little maid, 

Who pleased her 'ipth a bi^bbling heedleobiess 
Which often lured her from hesim; but flow, 
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Thid night, a nmftHK wildly blown about 
Came, that Sir Modred had usurped the realm, 

And leagued him with the heathen, while the King 
Was waging war on Lancelot: then she thought, 

* With v^at a hate the people and the King 
Musf hate me,^ and bowM down upon her hands 
S 4 pnt, until the little maid, who brookM 
No silence, brake it, uttering ' late ! so late ! 

What hour, I wonder, now ? ’ and when she drew 
No answer,*by and by began to hum 
An air the nuns had taught i)er ; * late, so late ! ’ 
Which when she heard, the Queen looked up. and said, 
" O maiden, if indeed you list to sing, 

Sing, and unbind my heart athat I may weep.* 
Whereat full wtUingiy sang the little maij. 

* Late, late, so late ! and darli*the night and elnll! 
Late, late, so late ^ but can enter still. 

Too late, too late ! yo cannot <*nter now. 

‘ No Jight had we : for that we do rejient; * 

And learning this, the* bridegrdbin will relent. 

Too late, too late ! ye eannejt efiter now. 

‘ No light: so late^ and dark and chili the night! 
O let us in, that we may ftnd the light! 

Too late, t<fo late : ye cannot enter now. ^ 

* Hare we not heard the bridegroom is so sweet ? 

O let us in, tho* late, to ki.ss his feet! 

irfo, no, too late ! 3 ’f cannot enter now.’ 

*So sang the novice, while full passionatt^ly, 

Her head upon her hands, reinembc^ring 

Her thought when first siie came, wept the sad Queen. 

Tlien^ said the little novice prattling to her. 

‘ O pray you,* noble 'lady, weep no more ; 

But let words, the words of one so small, 

Wlu> knowing nothing knows but to obey, 

And jil I do i^t^fchere is penance given— 

Co|sli^ your sorro>ira; for they do nbt flow 
From evil Aone; ri^t sure am I of that. 

Who se^yeur tender ggracb ajjd stateliness. 
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But weigh your sorrows with oui Idrd the King’s, 
^nd weighing find them less ; for gone is he 
To wage grim war against Sir Lancelot there, « 
Round that strong castle* whore lie holds the Queen ; 
And Modred whom he left in charge of all, * 

The traitor—Ah sweet lady, the King’s grief 
F<)r his own s^f, and his own Queen, arid realm, 
AFust needs Ik* thrioo as great as any of ours. 

For me, I thank the saints, I am not great. 

For if there ever eome a grief to me 
I cry my cry in silenec. and have done : 

None knows it, and my tears have brought me good 
But even wc're the griefs of little ones 
As great as^tlufse <»f grealT ones, yet this grief 
Is added to the griefs the great must lK*ar, 

That howsoever miidli they mav desire 
Sil(*riee, they cannot we(‘p behind a cloud ; 

As (!veri Ikto they talk at Alinesbifr^- 
About the good King and his wieki*d Quocm, 

And were 1 sueli a King with such a Queen, 

Wt-U might 1 wish to vVil her wickedness, 

But were I such a Kiflg, it could not be.’ 

r 

Then to her own sad heart mpiter’d the Queen, 

‘ Will tile child kill me with her innocent talk ? ’ 

But openly she answer’d ‘ must not I, « 

If this ftils<^ traitor have displaced his lord, 

Grieve with the eomiuon grief of all the realm*? ’ 

‘ Yea,’ said the maid, ‘ this is flSl woman’s grief, 

Tliat nhc is woman, whose disloval life 

Ffath wrought eonfusioii in the Table Round 

Which good King Arthur founded, years ago, 

W’ith signs and miracles and Vonders, there. 

At Camelot, gre the coming of the Que<‘n.* , 

« 

Then thought the Queim within herself again, 

‘ Will the child kill me with her foolish prafe ? ’ 

But openly shi^ spake and said to her, 

‘O little maid, shut in by nunnery \iralls, 

What canst thou know ol Kings .and Tables Romifif 
Or wliat of signs a^d wond^ers, but the si^ns * 
And simple miracles of ,thy nuiKutry ? * *» • 
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To wlH>m the little novice garrulously : 

* Yea, but 1 know; the land was full of signs 
And iiiv>nders ero the coming of the Quc^en. 

So said my father, and himself was knight 
Of the gfeat Table—at the founding of it; 

AiicT rode thereto from Lyonnesse, and he said 
That as he riigle, an hour or maybe tw«iin 
After the sunset, down the coast, lie heard 
Strange music, and he pauscKl and turning—then 
All down the lonely coast of Lyonnesst?, 

Each with a l)eacon>.star upon his head, 

And with a wild sea-light al>out his fei't, 

He saw them—headland afl<‘r headland tlaine 
Far on into the rieh heart i>f the wist; 

And in the light the white inerinaideri swifin, 

And strong man-bivast(Hl things sUx.d from the sea, 
And sent a deep sea-voice thro*all the land, 

To which the littl« elves of chasm and cleft 
Made answer, sounding like a Qislant horn. 

So said inv father - yea, and furthernuire. 

Next morning, while he past iHie dim-lit wo</ds, 
riiniself beheld three spirits m«ld with joy 
Come dashing down a tall wayside tlower, 

That shook lR*neath them, as the thistl(i shakes 
When three grey linnt'ts wrangle fur the s<M.‘d : 

And still af evenings on lR*f(»re liis horse , 

The flickering fairy-circle wi»H*rd and broke 
Flykig, and link'd again, and wheel’d and broke 
Flying, for all the land was full of life. 

And when at last he came to f’ainelot, 

A wreath of airy dancers*hand-in-hand 
Swring round the lighU^d lantern of (ho hall; 

And in the hall itself ums such a feast 
As never man had dream’d ; for every knight 
Had* whatsoever meat* he long’d for wrvf d 
By hands unseen ; and 4 sven as he said 
Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder’d the spigot, traddling on (he butts 
While the wipp ; so glad were epirits and men 
Bel^ the coming qf the sinful QueenV 
• • 

Thendspake the fiuecn and, somewhat bitterly. 
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* Wore they so glad ? iU prophets^ were they all, 
spirits and men : could none of them foresee. 

Not even thy wise father with his sims * , 

And wonders, what has fati’n upon too realm! 

To whom the novice garrulously again. 

* Yea, ono, a bard ; of whom my father ftaid, 

Full many a noble war-song had he sung, 

Ev’n in the presence of an enemy’s fleet, 

Between the steep cliff and the coming wave; 

And many a mystic lay of life and death 
Had chanted on the smoky mountain-tops, 

When round him bent the spirits of the hills 
With all their d^wy hair blown back like flame : 

So said my Vathcr —and that night the bard 
Sang Arthur’s glorious wars, and sang the King 
As wollnigh more tha^ man, and rail’d at those 
Who call’d him the false son'of Goilois : 

For there was no man'^ know from whence he came; 
But after tem|jcst, when the long wavc^ broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bude a^d^E^JS, 
There came a day as 9till as heaven, and then 
They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dark Dundagil by the Comislir sea ; 

And that was Arthur ; and they foster’d him 
Till he by miracle was approven king : * 

And that his grave should bo a mystery 

From all men, like his birth ; and could ho find , 

A woman in her womanhood as ^eat 

ho was in his manhood, then/ he sang, 

The twain together well might change the world. 

But even in the middle of his song 
He falter’d, and his hand fellafi*om the harp,, 

Aird pale he turn’d, and reel’d, and would bavjs fail'n, 
But that they stay’d him up ; nor would he tell ’ 

His vision ; but what doubt bl>At he foresaw 
This evil work of Lancelot and tlie Queen I’ 

Then thought thq. Queen ’ lo ! they pAje set her oii» 
Our sitnple-scem'ing Abbess and nuns, * ^ 

To play upon me,° and bow’d lier head noir spi^e. 
Whereat the novice oryipg, witKc^p’d handa, 
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Said the good nuns would check her gadding tongue * 
Full of^n, tand, sweet lady, if 1 seem 
To vex an ear too sad to listen to me. 

Unmannerly, with prattling and the tales 
Whidh my good father told me, check nw too: 

Nqp let me shame my father’s memoryf one 
Of noblest manners, tho’ himself would say 
Sir Lancelot had the noblest; and he died, 

Kill’d in a tilt, come next, five summers back, 

And loft me ; but of others who remain. 

And of the two first>famcd for courtesy— 

And pray you chock mo if I amiss— 

But pray you, which had nablcst, whili* you moved 
Among them, Lancelot or* our lord the King ? ’ 

Then the pale Queen look’d upland answer’d her. 

* Sir Lancelot, as l:|pcamc * 0 , noble knight, 

Was gracious to all ladies, and»the same 
In open battle or the tilting-fi< Id 
Forbore* his own advantage, and the King 
Imopen battle or the tilting-field 
Formire his own advantage, and these two 
Were the most nobly-^anner’d men of all : 

For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.* 

* Yea^’ said the maid, ‘ be manners surli fair fruit ? 
Them Lancelot’s need.s must b<^ a thousand-fold 
Less noble, being, Rtf all rumour runs, 

TJ^e most disloyal frrend in all the world.* 

To which a mournful answer made the Queen : 

‘ O closed about by narrowing nunnery-walls,' 

What knowest thou of the world, and all its lights* 
And shadows, all the wealth and all the *w’oe ? 

If .ever Lancelot, that most noble knight. 

Were for oihe hour less noble than himself. 

Pray for him that he scape the doom of fire, 

And weep for }ieg, who drew him t» lijs doom.* 

said the little novice, * I pray for both ; 

But 1 alipuld all ag^ 89 on fieii^ve tfiat his, 
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Sir I<anceIot'.s, were as noble as ^ho*'King*s, 

*Am I could think, sweet lady, yours would bo 
Such as they are, were you the sinful QiK)en.« 

So slie, like many another babblort hurt ^ 

Wliorn she would soothe, and harnfd where she i^ould 
heal; • , ^ 

For here a sudden flush of wratliful heat 
Fired all tlui pale fate of th<i Queen, who cried, 

‘ Such as thou art never maiden more 
For (!ver ! thou th(*ir tool, set on to plague 
And play upon, and harry me, jx^tty spy 
And traitress.’ When that storm of anger brake 
From Guinevei;^^ aghast maiden rose, 

White as li6‘r veil, and stood l3eforti the Queen 
As tremulously as ^larn upon tlu* bca(*h 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly, 

And when the Queen had acfdcd ‘ (iet thee hence,’ 

Fled frighted. Then ^lat other left aloius 
Sigh’d, and began to gather heart again, 

Saying in herself, ‘ Thc^ simple, fearful child * 

Meant nothing, but niy own too-fearful guilt, 

Simpler than any child, betrays <!tself. 

Hut help me, heaven, for surely^I repent. 

For what is true repentance but in thought— 

Not ev’n in inmost thought to think agahi 
The sins that made tlu; past so jdeasant to usj 
And I liave sworn never to see him more. 

To see liim more.’ , 

, Ai;d ev’^i in saying this, 

Her memory from old habit *of the mind 
Went slipping back upon the golden days 
In which she saw hitii first, \uhcn Lancelot came, 
IV'puted tlie b(*st knight and goodliest man, 
Ambas.sador, Ho lead her to his Jord 
Artluir, and led her forth, and far ah^d 
Of his and her retinue moving, they, 

Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love 
And s(>ort and tilt#t and pleasure, (fof t)ie time 
Was may time, and as yet no .sin^ was dream’d,) 

Rode under groves that look’d a paradise^ 

Of blossom, over stieetspf hyacifit^ 
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That seem'd the Hleavens uphreaking thro’ the earth. 

And on from hill to hill, and every day * 

Beheld at neon in some delicious dale 

The silk pavilions of King Arthur raisc'd 

Fpr brief ^fmst or afternoon repose 

By couriers gone befoix*; and on again, 

TilVyet once wore ere si'l of sun they 9i\\\ 

Tile Dragon of the gix‘at Pendragonsiiip, 

That crown’d the state pavilion of the King, 

Blaze by the rushing brook or silent well. 

But wh<‘n the Quern iinnu*r>c<l in such a trance. 
And moving thro’ the past unct»nhci(>usl\, 

Came to that point, when liiM she saw ihe King 
Ride toward her from tlie city, sigh'd to find 
Her journey done, glamed at hnn,»thought him 
High, self-cimtain'd, and yu'^sionlf'ss, not like him. 

* Not like iny Liuu-elot ' while ^he brooded thus 
And grew half-guilty in her thojights again. 

There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 

A inurnfhring whisjKT thro' the*nunnery ran. 

Then on a suddi^n a ery, ‘ the King.’ *S1 m* sat 
Still-stricken, listening*; hut when armed feet 
Tliro* the long gallery*from the outer doors 
Rang eoming. prone from <»fT her sc’at she fr*!!. 

And groveird with her face against the floor ;• 

There with her milkwhite arms and shadowy hair 
Slie lyaue her fate a darkne8.s Iroin the King : 

And in the darkness heard his armed feet 
Pause by iier ; then came silence, then a voice, 
MAnotonous and hollow like a Ghost’s 
Denouncing judgement, but tho’ changr'd tlu' King’s, 

» 

* Liest thou here so low, the child of laie 
I honour’d, hap^, dead lief ore thy shanif ? 

Well is it that im child is horn of thee. 

The childreff born of thin? are sword and fire. 

Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 

The craft of kiijdr^ and the Godlest lipsts 
Of l^athen swarming/>’er the Northern Sea. 

Whon» I, while yet Sir Lanplot, my right arm, 

The miglt4ie8t of myekiiights, ajiode with me, 
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Have everywhere about this ]an4. o# Christ 
*In twelve great battles ruining overthrown. 

And knowest thou now from whence 1 come—^fnom him 
From waging bitter war with him : and he, 

That did not shun to smite me in worse wa^, 

}lad yet that grace of courU^sy in him left, ^ 

He spared to «i!ift his hand against the tKing g 
Who made him knight: but many a knight was slain 
And many more, and all his kith and kin 
Clave to him, and abode in his own land. 

And many more when Modred raised revolt, 

Forgetful of their troth and fealty, clave 
To Modred, and a remnant 8tay.s with me. 

And of this re/nnant will* I leave a part, 

True men ^^ho love me still, for whom I live, 

To guard thee in tlv* wild hour coming on, 
lj(»st but a hair of tilts low head })o harm’d. 

Fear not: thou shalt l)o guarded 4ill my death. 

Howheit I know, if ur&bient prophecies 

Have (‘rr’d not, that I march to meet my doom. 

Thou hast not made lay life so swr(>t to me, * 

That I the King shoifld greatly care to live ; 

For thou hast .spoilt the purposit <if my life, 
ik^ar with tiu^ for the last time while 1 show, 

Kv’n for thy sake, the sin which thou hast sinn’d. 
For w*]i(;n tlu* Homan left us, and their laV 
Relax'd its hold upon us, and the ways , 

Wetc fill’d with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of pr()W(‘ss done redress’d a random wrong. 

3ut 1 was first of all the kings *who drew 
Tile knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The re'nlnis together under me, their Head, 

In that fair order of my Table Hound, 

A glorious eumpany. the flower of men, 

'I’o serve as fhodei for the mighty woi^ld, 

And he the fair bc^ginning of a time. 

1 made them la}' their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if lie were 
Their eonseienee, and their eonscienqe ps their King, 
To break the lieathon and uphold the Christ. 

To ride abroad redressing }|uman wrongs, 

To ^ak no slander, n^, nor listen to it, 
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To lead sweet Uvea ip purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to ^r, 

And worship her by years, of noble deeds. 

Until tliey won her; for indeed I knew 
Of no mole subtle master under heaven 
Thaxf is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to krep down the base in mafti, 

BuJ teach high thought, and amiable words 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 

And all this throve until 1 wedded thee ! 

Believing “ lo mine hclpniat<r, one to feel 
My purpose and rejoicing in my joy.” 

Tlien came thy shameful sin« with l^ancrlot; 

.Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt; * 

Tlien others, following these my mightiest knights, 
And drawing foul ensample fronj*fair names, 

SinuM also, till the* loathsome opposite 
Of all my lieart had destined dip obtain, 

And all thro* thee ! so that this life of mine. 

I guard*as God’s high gift from scathe and wrong, 
Not greatly care to Jose ; but rAther think 
How sad it were for Arthur, should ho live, 

To sit once more witliiri his lonely hall, 

And miss the wonted number of my knights, 

And miss to*hear high talk of noble dt^ds , 

As in tj;ie golden days before thy sin. 

For ^bich of us, who might bo left, could speak 
Of the pure heart, nor seem to glance nt tlico ? 

And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 

Tlly shadow still would glide from room to room, 

And 1 should evermore be vext with tlice 
In hanging robe or vacarA ornament. 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 

For think not, ^o* thou would’st not lo\c thy lord. 
Thy lord has wnolly lost his love for thee. 

I am not idSsde of so slight elements. 

Yet must 1 leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 

1 h<dd that map the worst of publio lops 
Who either for his oim or children’s sake 
To sawe his%lood from sandal, )ef/i the wife 
Whom ho knows false,* abide and rule the house: 
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For iKjiiig thro’ liis cowardice allow'd 
•Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 

She lik<‘ a new disease, unknown to menf ^ 

CVeeps, no precaution used, among the crowd. 

Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and saps 
Tlie fealty of our friends, and stirs the pulse ' 

W ith devil’s leaps, and poisons half the„young. ^ 
VV\>rst of the w<trKt were that man he that reigns ! 
Ifetter the King’s waste hearth and aching heart 
Than IIjou rese^atod in thy place of light, 

Tlie inook(‘rv of my people, and their bane.’ 

He ])aus('d, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, anil laul her hands about liis feet. 

Far <»ff a .sblitary trumpet blew. 

Then waiting by doors the w'arhorse neigh’d 
As at h friend’s voior, and he spake again : 

* • 

‘ Yet think not thafc I come to urge thy crimes, 

1 ilid not come to curk^ thee, Ouinevere, 

I, whose vast pity ah^n^si makes me die * 

T<» see theif, laying th«tre thy golden h(‘ad, 

My pride in happier summers, a/ my feet. 

The wTath which forciid my thoi^hts on that fierce Jaw, 
Tlie doom of treason and* the naming death, 

(W'^hen first I learnt thw hiddi'n here) is »past. 

Tile jiadg—w'hieli while I weigh’d thy heart with one 
Too wholly true to dream untruth in thee, * 

Mad(' iny tears burn—is also past, in part. 

And all is jiast, the sin is siiin’4» and I, 

Lo I I forgive thee, a.s Ktonnal God 

Forgiv^es : do thou for tliine own soul tlie rest. 

But liow’ to take last leave oj all I loved ? 

Q golden hair, w ith which I used to play 
Not know'ing ! O imperial-moulded form, 

And heauty such ns iiev€»r woman wofe, 

Vniil it came a kingdom’s curse w'ith thee— 

1 (‘annot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 

But Lancelot's : yay, they never were the King’s. 

I cannot take ihy hand; that tem Ik fiesh. • 

And in the fic'sh thou hast sinn’d ; and mi|ie owi^f^esh 
Here looking dowil on thinb poQuJ^, cries. 
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“ I loathe thee : ’• yet not less, O Guinevere, 

For I was ever virgin save for thee. 

My lov^ thrp* flesh hath wrought into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 

Let no man dream but that 1 love thee still. 
Per(4ianee, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Clifist, 

Hifl-cafter in tiiat world when? all arc pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim mo thine, and know 
I am thine husimnd—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. lj<'ave me that, 

I charge tht'C, my last ho|)<>. Now must I hence. 
Tliro* the thick night I hear, the trumf:^t blow : 

They summon mo their King to leatl mind hosts 
Far down to that great battle in,the uj'st, 

Where I must strike against myisist.<*r’s son, 

Leagued with the Ioi*ds of*tbo VVbite Hf)rse and knighl.s 
Onee mine, and strik<» him dead, and meet myself 
Death, or I know not what mysterious d(vim. 

And tli*u remaining here wilt iearn the <‘vent ; 

But hither shall 1 never come again, 

Never lie by thy sid«, see th<H» mo more : 

Farewell ! * • 

And while she groveHM at hi.s feet, 

She felt the* King’s lm*ath wander o’er h<‘r neck, 

And, in the darkness o’cir h<‘r fallen head, 

Perccivhd the waving of his hands that blest. 

Then, listening till* those* armed steps were gone, 
I^sc the pale Quc^cm, and in her anguisli found 
The casement: ‘ p(»radventure,’ so she thought, 

‘ If I might see his face, and not Ik* seen.’ 

And lo, he sat on horsehaek at the door I , 

And Clear him the sad nuns with each light 
Stood, and he gave them charge almut the Queen, 

To guard and foster her for evermore. 

And while he spake to these his holm was lower’d, 

To which for crest the golden drage^ clung 
Of Rritain ; sd she did not see the fal;e, 

Wliicji then^was as ^ angel's, but she saw, 

■Wet wit^ |be mists t^d stnitten by the lights, 
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The Dragon of tlte great Pendragonohip 
• Blazfi, making all the night a steam of fire. 

And even then lio turn’d ; and more and* moise 
The moony vapour rolling round the King, 

Wlio seem’d the phantom of a Giant in it, < 

Knwound him fold by fold, and made him grey 
And greyer, tyi himself became as mist^ 

Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom. 

Then she stretch’d out her arms and cried aloud 
‘ Oh Arthur ! ’ there her voice brake suddenly, 

Tlien—as a stream that spouting from a cliff 
^’ails in mid air, but gathering at the base 
*Ke-makes itself, and fiasly^s down the vale— 

Went on ir»> passionate utterance. 

, ‘ Gone—my lord ! 

Gone thro* my sin iotslay and to be slain ! 

And lie forgave me, and I tfould ‘ivot speak. 

Farewell ? I should hi.vc answer’d his farewell. 

His mercy ehoked mel Gone, my lord the King, 

My own true lord ! hgw dare I call him mint ? 

The shadow of anoth<^ cleaves to me, 

And makes me one pollution ; the King, 

(/ail’d me polluted ; shall I kill ^lyself ? 

What help in that ? I cannot kill my sin, 

If soul Ix' soul; nor can I kill my Bhamo*>; 

No, nor'by living can I live it down. 

The days will grow to weeks, the weeks to mdnths, 
T!ie months will add themselves pd make the yc^b, 
The years will roll into the centuries, 

And mine will over be a name of scorn. 

1 must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 

Ix‘t the world l>e; that is but of the world. 

\Vhat else ? what hoptj ? I think there was a liope, 
Except he mick’d me when he^ spake of hope; * 

His ho}x> ho call’d it; but he never fbocks, 

Ft»r mockery is the fume of little hearts. *• 

And blessed be the King, wiio hath forgiven 
My vviekedness to ,him, and left me hope 
Ttiat in mine own heart I can live liowa sin 
And be his mate hereafter in the lieavenar* 

Before high Gk>d. Ah an4 gpntle lord, < 
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Who wast, aa is conscience of a saint 
Among his warring lenses, to thy knighte— 

To whom ipv false voluptuous pride, that took 
Full caSsily a^ll impressions from below, 

Wduld npt look up, or half*dcspijj(Hl the height 
To which I would not or I could not climb— 

I thought I could not breathe in that ^ino air 
TAat pure severity of perfect light— 

I wanted warmth and colour which I found 
In Lancelot—now 1 sec thee what thou art, 

Thou art the highest and most human too, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. Is tliero none 
Will tell the King 1 love him tho^ so ]att> ? 

Now—ere lie goes to the g^eat Battle ? none : 

Myself must tell him in that, purer life! ’ 

But now it were too daring. Al^ my Ood, 

Wliat might I not have ma<le thy fair world, 

Hod I but loved thy Iiiglicst creatun^ h(^^e ? 

It was my duty to have lovcd> the highc'St: 

It surely was my profit liad I linow’n : 

It would have bwm my jilcasure had I seen. 

We needs must love the highest# w'hen we si'e it, 

Not Lancelot, nor another.’ 

^ Here her- hand 

Grasp’d, made her vail her eyes : she look’d and saw 
The novice,* wtHjping, suppliant, and said to her, 

‘ Yea, little maid, for am I not forgiven ? * * 

Then glancing up Ixisheld the holy nuns 

All lound her, weeping ; and her heart was loosed 

Within her, and shej w’cpt with tlieso and said: 

i!> 

‘ Ye know me then, that wicked one, wIjo brok< 

The vast design and pui^)osc of the King. 

O shut me round with narrowing nunm^rv-walls, 

Meek maidens, from the voices crying -;hame.” 

1 must not acofti myself : he loves me still. 

Let no oig$ dream but that he loves nte still. 

So let me, if you do not shudder at me 
Nor shun to call me sister, dwell ^ith you ; 

W^ar black afid 'white, and be a nun* like you; 

Fast, with psour fasts, not feasting with your feasti 
Grieve iptfi your gpefs, n6t grieviitg at your joys, 
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But not rejoicing ; mingle with youc rites; 

•Pray and Ik? pray’d for ; lie before your shrines ; 

Do each low office of your holy house ; 

Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dole 
To poor sick jKK)ple, richer in His eyes 
W’^ho ransom’d us, and haler too than I; 

And treat thek* loathsome hurts and h€?al mine own ; 
And so wear out in alrnsdiH^d and in prayer * 

The sombre close of that voluptuous day, 

Wliich wrought the ruin of my lord the King.’ 

She said : they took her to themselves ; and she 
-Still hoping, fearing * is it yet t<K» late ? ’ 

Dwelt w'ith them, till in /.iine their Ablx?ss died. 
Tlieii sh<*, fbr her goful deeds and her pure life, 

And f()r the power gf ministration in her, 

And likew’ise for the ^ligh rank she Ijad borne, 

Wa.s chosen Abbess, there, thi Abbe.ss, lived 
For thnM‘ brief years, Und there, an Abbess, past 
To where beyond these voices there is jx^acc. 


THE GRANDMOTHER 

[FirBt publislu‘cl, an ‘Tlio fi rand mot hcr’B Apology*/ in 
Onrn a July Id, 1859.] 


I • 

Ani> Willy, my eldest-born, is gone, you say, little Anne ? 
Ruddy and white, und strong on his legs, he looks like 
• a man. 

And Willy’s Wife has ^^Titten ; she nc\cr was oveVwise, 
Never the wife for Willy ; he wouldn’t^take my advice 

II 

For, Annie, you se(% her father w'as ndt tne man tq.save, 
Hadn’t a head to manage, and drank hiqjtself in^W his 
grave. 
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Pretty enough, very, pretty! but I was against it for 
one. ’ 

Eh !—but ke wouldn’t hear me—and Willy, you say, 

is gone. 

« 

_ • 

111 

Vrtlly, my beauty, my eldest-born, the flower of the 
flock; 

Never a man could fling Inm : for Willv stood like a 
rock. 

‘ Here’s a leg for a babf» of a wet*k ! ’ says doctor ; and 
he would be bound, 

There was not his like tlipjt year in twenty parishes 
round. 


.»Jv 

Strong of his hands, and strong his legs, but still of 
his tongue ! 

I ought) have gone before hini ; 1 wonder lie wcunt 
- so young. 

1 cannot cry for him, Annie : I nave not long to sia^' ; 
Perhaps 1 shall see hit^ tlie sooner, for he lived far away. 


Why, do you look at me, Annie 't you tliink I am hard 
and cold; 

But all fny children have gone before rne. I am so old*: 
I^-annot weep for Willy, nor can 1 weej) for tin? rest; 
Only at your age, Annie, I could have wejit \yith the 
best. 


• VI 

For I remember a quarrel I liad M'ith your father, my 
dear. 

All for a slanderous story, that cost^ many a tear. 

1 mean your gflan^ather, Annie : it rost me a world of 
* voe, ® 

Seventy years ago, ^my darling, sev'eiity years ago. 
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VII 

Tor Jenny, my cousin, had come to the plaoe, and I 
knew right well * • 

That Jenny had Iript in her time : Tknew, but I would 
not tell. ^ 

And she to bo coming and slandering me, the base^little 
liar! « * t 

But the tongue is a fire as you know, my dear, the 
longue is a fire. 

VJIt 

And the parsoti made it his text that week, and ho said 
likewisi^ 

That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest 
of lies,, ♦ ^ 

That a li<» which is all a lie may be met and fought with 
outright, ^ 

But a lie which is part a trutl^is a harder matter to fight. 


IX 

And Willy had not been down to the farm for. a week 
and a day; • * 

And all things look'd 4ialf>dead, tho' it was the middle 
of May. t 

Jem»y, to slander me, who knew f\'hat Jenny had been ! 
But soiliiig another, Annie, will never make oneself clean. 

4 

♦ X 


And I cried myself wellnigh blind, and all of an v»vcning 
late * 

I climb'd to the top of the gar(fi, and stooij by the 
root! at tlic gate. . « 

Tile iiKKiti like a rick on fire was rising over the dale. 
And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me chirrupt 
the nightingale. 

, XI ' * t 


All of a sudden he stopt: there past bji^ the gate of the 
farm, • 

Willy. >-ho didn't see me,—and Jenny hung on his arm. 
Out into the road, I started, and spoke I scarce knew 
how; * ^ ^ . 

Ah, there's no fool like the old oiie->^t makes me ^gry 
now'. ‘ ’ t - ‘ c 
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* , XII 

Willy stood up like a man, and look'd tho thing that ho 
meant 

Jenny, the viper, made mo a mocking ciirfKy and went. 

And 1 saiQ, *' Let us part: in a hundred years it'll all be 
the same, 

Ycii cannot love mo at all, if you love* not my good 
name.* 

XIII 

And he turn’d, and I saw his eyes all wot, in the swtjet 
moonshino : 

‘ Sweetheart, I love you so well that your good name is 
mine. 

And what do I care for JanS^, lot lior speaV- of you well 
or ill; 

But marry mo out of hand ; wo tvjo sliall be happy still.’ 

XIV 

* Marry you, Willy I ’ said L ‘ but 1 needs must spo^ik 
my,I mind, 

And 1 fear you'll listen to tales, tx; jealous and hard and 
unkind.’ 

But he turn’d and claspt me in his arms, and answer'd, 
‘ No, love, no ; ’ 

Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

XV 

So Willy and I were weddeni : I wore a lilac gown ; 

And the ringers rang with a will, and he gave the 
ringers a crown. 

But the first that ever I bare was dead before lie was 
born, . 

Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and Ihoro- 

,1 

*. XVI 

That was the first time, too, that ever I thought of death. 

There lay the sweet little body that never had drawn a 
breath. ^ . 

I not wept,'*littlo Anne, not since 1 hlid boon a wife; 

But} wept rice a child that day, for the babe had fought 
for bis life. 
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xvn , ‘ 

riis doar littlo face was troubled, as if with anger or pain : 
I look’d at the still little body—^liis trouble had til been 
in vain. 

For Willy I cannot weep, I shall see him anotHer morn ; 
Rut I wept like a child for the child that uas dead before 
he "was boAi. 


xvur 

Rut ho cheer’d me, my good man, for h(‘ seldom said 
me nay : 

Kind, like a man, was he ; like a man, too, would have 
his way : 

Never jealoi’s-* not he : e had many a happy year ; 

And he died, and I could not weep—tny own time 
seem’d so near. 

^ XIX 

But I wish’d it had been God’s will that 1, too, then 
could have died : , « 

1 began to bo tired a Ij^th', and fain had slept at his side. 

And that was ten years back, or yiore, if 1 don’t forget : 

But as to the children, Annie, they’re all about me yet. 


• XX 

Pattering over the boards, niy Annie who left moat two, 
Patter she gws, my own little Annie, an Annie like'you : 
Pattering over the boards, she cfmes and goes at her 
* will, . , 

While Harry is in the hve-acre and Charlie ploughing 
the hill. ^ 

' XXI 

t ' « 

And Harry and Charlie, I hear 'them U>o—^they sing to 
their team : _ % 

Often they come to the door in a pleasant kind of a 
dream. 

They come and sit bv my chair, thev kover about my 
bed— * • 

I am not always certain if ,they be alive Sr dead! 
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XXII 

And yet I know for a truth, there *8 none of them left 
aliiie; • 

For Harry weiit at sixty, your father at sixty-five : 

And WillJ, my eldest born, at nigh thrwscore and ten; 

1 knew them all as babies, and now they’re elderly men. 

XXIII 

For mine is a time of jK'ae<‘, it is not often I grM*vc; 

I am of toner sitting at lioine in iny fatlnT’s farm at eve : 

And the neighbours (;ome and laugh and gossij>, and so 
do I; 

1 find myself often laugliing* at things have long 
gone by. 


XXIV ■» 

To be sure the preacher m\s. our sins slmulcl make us 
sod : 

But mine is a time of peace, and there is Grace to be 
^ had’; 

And God, not man, is the Judges df us all wIxmi life shall 
cease; * 

And in this Book, little Annie*, the message is one of 
Peace. 


And agb is a time of peace, so it be fret* from pain, 
And happy has been ,my life ; but I would nt»t live it 
again. > • 

I seem to be tired a little, that *h all, and long for rest; 
Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the 
best. , 

. XXVI 

So Willy has gt»ne, m'y Ixjauty, my eldest-born, my 
• flower 

But how can I weep for Willy, he has but gone for an 
hour,— ‘ ^ 

Gone/or a minuie,*my son, from this rooih into the n<*xt ; 
I, tbo, shall -go in a fliiniite. What time l»ave 1 to be 
vext.? , . * 
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XXVII 

And Willy’s wife has written, she never wa» overviae. 

Get me my glasses, Annie : thank God tliac 1 keep my 
eyes. 

There is but a trifle left you, when 1 shall have, past 
away. 

but stay with* the old woman now : yoa cannot hfv^e 
long to stay. 


SEA DREAMS 

[First published' Dreums: an Idyll*, in Macmillan** 

Magazine, January, 1800.] 

A c'lTV clerk, but gertly born and bred ; 

His wife, an unknown artist's orphan child— 

One babe was theirs, o Margaret, three years old : 
They, thinking that lifir clear g<?rmander eye 
Droopt in the giant-fartoriod city-gloom, » 

Came, with a month’a leave given them, to the sea: 
For which his gains were dock’cj, however small: 
Small w'ero his gains, and hard ,bis work; besides, 
Their slender lioiiKehold fortunes (fur the man 
Had risk’d his little) like the little thrift,. 

Trembkid in perilou.s places o’er a deep : 

And oft, when sitting all alone, his face 
Would darken, as he cursed his credulousness, ' 

And that one unctuous mouth w'(iicii lured him, rogue, 
iTo buy strange shares in some Peruvian mine. i 
Now scaw’ard-bound for healtli they gain’d a coast, 

All sand and cliff and deep-inrunning cave. 

At close of day; slept, woke, and w*ent the next, 
The Sabbath', pious variers from the church. 

To chapel; where a heated pulpiteer,** 

Not preacihing simple Christ to simple mer, 
Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the scarlet woman and her creed : 

For sideways up lie swung his armsV alkd shriek’d 
* Thus, thus with violence,* ev*n 'as if he ,held 
The Apocalyptic i&i]lstone,*'and| himself 
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Were that Angel; * llhus with violence 
Shall Babyi^ be cast into the sea; 

Then c^mea the close/ The gentle-hearted wife 
Sat shuddering at the ruin of a world; 

He at hia own : but when the w*ordy storm 
Had^ ended, forth they came and paet^ the 4»hore, 
Ri^ in and oyt the long se^ik^fraining ewes, 

Drank the large air, and saw, but scarce bcilieved 
(The sootflakc of so many a summer still 
Clung to their fancies) that they saw, the sea. 

So now on sand they w'alk’d, and now on cliff, 
Lingering about the thymy promontories, 

Till all the sails w'ere darken’d in the west, 

And rosed in the east: ther* homew’ard and to bi^d : 
Where she, who kept a tender Christian h‘i^)pe 
Haunting a holy text, and still to that 
Returning, as the bird returns, at, night, 

‘ Let not the sun go dou^h ujxm your wrath,’ 

Said, ‘ Love, forgive him : ’ but he did not speak ; 

And silenced by that silence, lay the wife, 
RorpemUbring her dear Lord who died for all, 

And musing on the little lives of men. 

And how they mar this little by their feuds. 

1 »> 

But while the tw'o were sleeping, a full tide 
Rose with ground-swell, which, on the foreinoj^t ro(.‘ks 
Touching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea-smuke, 

And scaM in sheets of wasteful foam, and fell 
In vast sea-cataracts—ever and anon 
Dead claps of thunder from within the cliffs 
Heard thro' the living roar. At this the babe, 

Their lul^rgaret cradl^ near them, w'ail'd and w'oke 
The mother, and the father suddenly cried, 

* A wreck, a wreck ! * then turn’d, and groaning said, a 

'' ^ 

‘ Forgive ! HdW many will say, “ forgive,” and find 
A tort of absolution in the sound 
To hate a little longer ! No; the sin 
Tl^t neither God nor man can w'ellg forgive, 
Hyoocrisy, I saw It in him at once. 

Is it go true that sec&nd thoughts are best ? 

Not fifst» and third, ^which are a riifer first 7 

® X * 
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Too ripe, too late ! they come too late for use. 
'Ah love, there Hurely lives in man and beast 
Something divine to warn them of their foes : « 
And a sense, when first 1 fronted him, 

Said, '' trust him not; ” but after, when 1 came 
To know liim more, 1 lost it, knew him less ; ' 

Fought with viiat seem’d my own uucbarity ; 

Sat at his table ; drank his costly wines ; 

Mmie more and more allowance for his talk ; 

Went further, fool ! and trusted him with all. 

All my poor scrapings from a dozen years 
Of dust and deskwork : there is no such mine, 
Noik' ; but a gulf of ruin, swallowing gold, 

Not making, {tuin’d ! min’d ! the sea roars 
Ruin : a fefirriul night ! ’ 

., * Not fearful; fair,’ 

Said the good «ife, * if every-star in lieavon 
Can make it fair : yor do but hear the tide, 

Rad you ill dreams ? ’■ 

‘ O yes,* ho said, ‘ 1 dream'd 
Of such a tide swelling toward the land. 

And I from out the boundless oifler deep 
♦Swept with it to the shore, and ^‘ntcT’d one * 

Of those dark caves that run beneath the cliffs. 

I thought the motion of the boundh'ss deep 
lh)rc through the cave, and 1 was heaved upon 
In darkness : then 1 saw' one lovely star 
Larger and larger, “ What a woild,” I thought. 
To live in ! ” but in moving on T found 
Only the laiidw’^ard exit of the cave. 

Bright with the sun upon the stream beyond : 
And near the light a giant woman sat, 

Ail over earthy, like a piece of earth, ^ 

A pickaxe in tier hand : then out 1 sl^pt 
Into a land nil sun and blossom, trees ^ 

As liigh as heaven, and every bird that sings: 

And here the night-light fiicKering in my eyes 
Awoke nie.* « % 

t' 

‘ That was then your dream,’ she said. 
* Not sad, but sweH.* 
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^ So 8%vo€»t, I lay/ said he, 

* And mused upon it, drifting up the stream 
In. faqpy, till I slept again, and pieced 
The broken vision ; for 1 dream’d that still 
The motion of the great deep bore me on. 

And that the woman walkM u)K>n the brink : 

1 wonder’d a| her strength, and ask’d her of it: 

“^t came,” she said, by working in the mines: ” 

O then to ask her of my shares, 1 tliought; 

Atid ask'd ; but not a word ; she shook her head. 
And then the motion of the curriuit ceased. 

And there >vas rolling thunder ; and we reach'd 
A mountain, like a wall of burs and thorns ; 

But she w'ith her strong fq^^t up the ^teep hill 
Trod out a path : 1 follow'd ; and at ibp 
She poinU^d seaward : tliere a of glass. 

That seem’d a tleet of j<*\\els ididcr infi, 

Sailing along before a gf(X>niy (*loiid 

That not one moment ccast'd Jo iliundcr, past 

In sunshine : right across its track there lay, 

Down In the w'ater, a long reef of gold, 

Or what seem’d gold : and 1 Was glad at first 
To think that in our often-ransack’d world 
Still so much gold \«as left ; and then I bear’d 
Lest the gay navy there should splinter on it, 

And fearing waved my arm to w’ani them off ; 

An idle signal, for the brittle fleet 
(1 ^h^ught 1 could have died to save it) near’d, 
Touch’d, clink’d, an^l clash’d, and vanish’d, and i woke, 
I heard the clash so clearlv. Now' 1 see 
My dream was Life ; the w'oman honest- Work ; 

And my poor venture but a fleet of glass 
Wreck’d on a reef of \(»ionary gold.’ 

‘Nay,’ fiaid the kindly wife to combj^t him, 

‘ You raised y^ur arm, you tumbled down and broke 
The glasi 9 P with little Margaret’s metditine in it ; 

And, breaking that, you made and broke y'our dream : 
A trifle makes dream, a trifle breaks.' 

trif)p,’ groarfd the husband ; ‘ yesterday 
1 met .u5de,jfy.m the stteett and ask’d 
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That which I ask'd the woman ifi my dream. 

Like her, he shook his head. Show me the books i ” 
Ho dodged me with, a long and loose accovnt.« 

“ The books, the books! ” but he, he could not wait. 
Bound on a matter he of life and death : • * 

When the great Books (see Daniel seven and ten)* 
Were open’d, Jr, should find he meant mp well; ^ 

And then began to bloat himself, and ooze 
All over with the fat affectionaU) smile 
That makes the widow' lean. ** My dearest friend, 
Have faith, have faith ! We live by faith,” said he; 
” And all things work together for the good 
Of those ”—it makes me sick to quote him—last 
Gript my hand ,hard, and with God-bless-you w'ent. 

I stood like*one that hod received a blow; 

1 found a hard friend in his loose accounts, 

A loose one in the haVd grip of his hand, 

A curse ifi his Ood-bhiss-you *: then my eyes 
Pursued him down thej street, and far aw’ay, 

Among the honest shoulders of the crowd, 

Road rascal in the motions of his back, 

And scoundnd in the Supple>sliding knee.* 

• 

‘ Was ho so bound, poor soul 1/ said the good wife; 
‘ So are we fill: but do not call him, love, 

Ridoro you prove him, rogue, and proved,' forgive. 

His gain lls loss; for he that wTongs his friena^ 
Wrongs himself more, and ever b(*ars about , 

A silent court of justice in his brq^t, 
l^imself the judge and jury, and himself 
1'he prisoner at the bar, ever condemn'd : ^ 

And that drags down his life: then comes wiiat comes 
Hereafter : and he meant, he^^id he meant, * 

Pe,vhaps he meant, or partly meant, you well.* 

* “ With all his conscience and' one ©5^ askew ”— 
Love, lot me quote those lines, that you may learn 
A man is likewise counsel for himself, 

Too often, in that pilent court of yours— 

With all his conscience and one eye oMm^w, 

So false, he partly took himself foi^ true; « 

Whose pious t^Uk, t^’ben most hi^ ^eart was ^iy. 
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Made wet the oridty orowsfoot round his eye; 

Who, never naming *C(od except for gain. 

So lie^r teok that useful name in vain; 

Made Him his catspaw and the Cross his tool, 

And Cheisi the bait to trap his dupe and fool; 
Noi«dee^ of gift, but gifts of grac*e ho forged, 

And snakelilw slimed his victim ero h(% gorged; 
Aftd'oft at luble meetings, o*er the rest 
Arising, did his holy oily best, 

Dropping the too rough H in Hell and Heaven, 

To spread the Word by which himself had thriven.” 
How like you this old satire ? ’ 

* 1 loathe it: he had never kindly hearty 
Nor ever cared to better his owy kind. 

Who first wrote satire, with nospity in it. 

But will you hear my di^arn, for 1 had one 
That altogether went to music*? Still 
It awed me.’ * 

* • 

Then she told it, having dream’d 

Of that same coast., 

—But round the North, a light, 
A belt, it seem’d, of luminous vapour, lay, 

And ever in it a low musical note * 

Sweird up and died ; and, as it swell’d, a ridge 
Of breaker issued from the belt, and still 
Grew with the crowing note, and when llie note 
Had reach’d a tnunderou^ fullness, on those cliffH 
Broke, mixt wdth awful light (the same as that 
Living within the belt) whereby she saw 
That all those lines of cliffs were cliffs no more, 

Bat «huge eaihedral fronts of every age,* 

Chrave, norid, atern, ok far as eye could see, 

One after a>ne ; and then the great ridge drew, 
Leasening to the lessening music, back, 

And past into the belt and swell’d again 
Slowily to mu^tc f ever w'hen it br^ke* 

Thb ^iiatue^ king otP saint, or founder fell; 

Then the gaps %pd ehasms of ruin left 
Gamo men and woben in dailt clusters round, 
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Some crying, * Set them up ! they sball not fall! ’ 
And others " Let them lie, for they have fall'n.* 

And still they strove and wrangM : and she ^ieved 
In her strange dream, she knew not why, to find 
Their wildest ivailirigs never out of tune • 

Witli that sweet note; and ever as their shrieks * 
Han highest up, the gamut, that great wave 
Heturning, while none mark'd it, on the crowd * 
Broke, mixt with awful light, and show’d their eyes 
Glaring, and passionate looks, and swept away 
The men of flesh and blood, and men of stone, 

To the waste deeps together. 

‘ Then I fixt 

My wistful ej'es* on two fafi* images, 

Both crown’d w'ith stars and high among the stars,— 
'i’he Virgin Mother stiipding with her child 
High up on oiu^ of those darlf minster-fronts— 

Till she began to totter, and the child 
(Jlung to the mother, aid sent out a cry 
Which mixt with little Margaret's, and I wokej 
And my dream aw'ed me^—well—but what are dreams ? 
Yours came but from the breaking of a glass, 

And mine but from the crying o^ a child.’ 

‘ Child ? No ! ’ said he, ‘ but this tide's roar, and his. 
Our Boaitergcs with his threats of doom, 

And loud-lung'd Anti baby Ionian isms 

(Altho* I grant but little jnusic there) 

iWiiit both to make your dream ;• but if there w'cre 

A music liarmonizing our wild crk;s, 

Sphere-music such as that y6u dream'd about, 

Why, that would make our passions far too like 
The discords dear to the musician. No— 

Or'io shriek of Jiate w'ould jar all the hymns .of heaven : 
True D(»vil8 wdth no car, they howl tune 
With nothing but the Dtivnl! ’ ^ 

* True ” indeed ! 

One of our town, b;ut later by an hour 
Here than oiirsdivos. spoke w'ith me 'on'thc shora; 
While you were running down th^ sands, ^nd nuj^e 
The dimpled flouneb of the «ea-furbelow fla^^j. 
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Good man, to pleaao the child. She brought strange news. 
Why were you 8ilent*when I spoke to*ntght ¥ 

1 h^ set n^v heart on your forgiving him 
Before ^ou Knew. We musi forgive the dead.’ 

‘Dead! who is dead?’ 

• 

* The man your eye pursued. 
A little after you had parted with him, 

He suddenly dropt dead of heart-disease.’ 

‘ Dead ? ho ? of heart-disease ? what heart had he 
To die of ? dead ! ’ 

‘ Ah, dearest, if there bo 
A devil in man, there is an angel too, • ^ 

And if he did that wrong you charge him with, 

His angel brok<i his heart. But jiour rough voico 
(You spoke so loud) has roused Ihe rhild again. 

Sleep, little birdie, sUn^p !* will she n(»t sleej> 

Without her “ little birdu* ” ? then, .sie<*p. 

And 1 will sing youbirdie.” ’ 

I® 

The woman half turn’d round from him slie lovcni. 
Left him one hand, apd renehing thro’ the night 
Her other, found (for it was elose bedside) 

And half en\braced the basket cradle-head 
With one soft arm, which, lik«>thc pliant hoi^ii 
That moving moves the nest and nestling, sway’d 

The oradle, while she sang this baby song. 

• 

\^1iat does little birdie say 
In her nest at ixsep of day ? 

Let me fly, says little birdie, 

Mother, let me «,y away. 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Tilf the little yings are stronger.* 

So she fests a little longer, 

Thbn she flies away- 

What does little baby say, 

In her* bed at peep of day f • 

Bab^ says, Mke little birdie. 

Let me rise and fly away. • 
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Baby, sleep a little longer, • 

Till the little limbs are Stronger. 

If she sleeps a little longer, 

Baby too shall fly away. 

* She sleeps : let us too, lot all evil, sleep. 

He also sleeps#-another sleep than ours., 

He can do no more wrong : forgive him, dear, 
And i shall sleeps the sounder !' 


Then the man, 

‘ His deeds yet live, the worst is yet to come. 
Yet lot your sloop for this one night be sound: 
I do forgivq hicn ! ’ • 

‘''T’hanks, my love,’ she said, 
‘ Your own will be the swe^er,* and they slept. 


TITHONUS 

f First j^ubtished in the Cornhill Magazint^ Feb., 1860.] 

The wo6ds decay, tho woo<^ decay and* tall, 

The vapours wc.eli.‘Oieir w^the ground, 

Man comes and tills Urn field and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dips tflie swan. 

M<» only cruel immortality ^ * 

Consumes ; I wither slowly in thine arms. 

Hero at the quiet limit of the world, 

^ white-bldf d shadow roagiit^ 8 d ream 
^The ever silept spaces of the^ast, ^ . 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming balls qi[ mom. 

' Alas ! for this grey shadow, once a man— 

So glorious in his beautv and thy chhioe. 

Who madcst him ^hy chosen, that he seem'd 
To his great heart none other than a Qo^^t 
1 ask'd thee, * Give me imiportality.'^ 

a. 
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Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 

Lilm wealthy men who care not how il^y.give. 

Sut thy ^tfibng Hours indignant work'd their wills, 
And beat me down and marr'd and wasted me, 

And tho'»they could not end me, left mo maimed ut 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth,' 

Immortal agejbesido immortal youth, • 

Ad^ all 1 was, in ashes. Can thy love, . 

Thy beauty, make amends, Uio' even now, 

Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 

Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me ? Let mo go : take back tliy gift: 
Why should a man desire,in any way 
To vary from the kindly rn^e of men,, 
ff r pass beyond the goal of ordinanec ' * 

all should pause, as is mo^t meet for ail ? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 
'A glimpse of that dark world where 1 was born. 
Once more the old mysterious ^(linimer steals 
From thy pure brows, and froiji Ihy shoulders pure, 
Add bosom beating with a hear^ renew'd. 

Tliy cheek begins to xedden thro’ the gloom, 

Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 

Ere yet they blind tlie stars, and the wild team 
Which love Ihee, yearning for lliy >oke, arise. 

And shako the darkness from their loosen’d nmnes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 

Lo! over thus thou grow'est beautiful 
In silence, then befofe thme answer given 
D^iartost, and thy tears are on my eln^ek. 

Why wilt thou ever sc^re me with tliy teats, 

And make me tremble lest a saying learnt, 

In ds^ys far-off, on tha^ dark earth, be tfue ? 

' T^e Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts.’ 

Av me 1 ay m^ 1 with what another heai% 

In daw far-off, and with what othe/ eyes 
I used to watch-~4f 1 be he that w'atclfd— 

The* ^id outline fodbing round thee; saw 
The cum,curb kindjp {nto<sunny rihgs; 
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Changed with thy mystic change, and feit my blood 
'Glow with the glow that slowly crimson’d all 
Thy ]>rescnc*e and thy portals, while I lay, ^ 
Motiifi, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds < 

Of April, and eould hoar the lips that kiss'd 
Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet, 

Like that strange song 1 heard Apollo sing, 

While llion like a mist rose into towers. 

Yet hold me not for ever in thine East : 

How can my nature longer mix with thine ? 

('oldly thy rosy shadows bat lie me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glhftmeriiig thi*esholdh, when the steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy nu'ii that*'ijave the power to die, 

And grassy barrows of the k^ppier dead. 

Jielease me, and rest</re me to the ground ; 

Thou seost all things,<• thou wilt see iny grave : 

Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by mortt 
I eartli in earth for^cH, these empty courts, 

And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 


THE SAILOR HOY 

[First pu1>li8hed in The 1 tetofia Jltjia, iHCl.] 

He rose at dawn and, fired.with liope 
Shot o’er the set'thiiig harbour-bar, 

And n^aeird the ship and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the qgoniing staz. 

And -while he whistled long and ]ou4 
He heard a fierce mermaiden 
* O boy, tho’ thou art young ana proud, 

I the place wlierc thou yilt 

' The sands and 3 'oasty surges mix 
In cavec a'nout the dreary bm'|i 
And (ill thy ribs the limpet»stieks, ^ 

And in th^ heart the scrawl shall pla^*' 
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* Tool* he atlsw^rM, * death is sure 

To those that stay and tliose that roam. 

Bivb I ^*ill nevermore endure 

To sit with empty hands at home. 

* My* mother clings about my neck, 

My sisters crying “ slay for siiamc ; ” 

My fathe# raves of death and vrre^k, 

They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 

‘ God help me ! save I lake* my part 
Of danger on the roaring se^, 

A devil rises in my heart. 

Far worse than any dc^ath to me.* 

ODE. FOR THE OPENING OF fuE 

INTERNATIONAL EXHiblTION, 1862 

Uplift a thou.sand voices full and sw'«',et, 

In this wide hall witli earth’s invenlioii 8tore<l, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 

-Who'fets once more in jK^aeti the nations meet, 
Wiere Science, Art, and Libour have outpour'd 
Their myriad horris^ of plenty at our feet. 

O silent father oi^our Kings to b<?, 

Mourn’(J in this golden hour of jubilee, 

■ For this, for all, we w«5ep our thanks to thee I 

The wwld-compolling plan w’as thinc^ 

And, lo ! the long laborious miles 
Of Palace; 1<J! tlie giant aisles, 

Rich in model and. design ; 

Harvest-tool and husbandry, 

Loom, and wht^el, and engin’ry, 

S(»crets of the sullen mine, 

Stc^elTand gold, and corn and wiiic^* 

Fabric rcfhgh, of faiiy-fine. 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 
Of wonder, out of W<?8t and^East, 

And sh^Fpel and hues of Art diidne ! 

All o% bealuty,* all of use, 

T]|)at one fair planet can produce, 
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Brought from under every ^ 

Blown from over every main, 

And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, ‘ t 
The works of peace with works of war.* 

Is the goal so far away ? 

Far, ||iow far no tongue can say, 

Lot U3 dream our dream to-day. 

O yc, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 

And lot the fair \vhite-\vingod peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 

Till each man ,flnd his own in all men's good, 

And all moK work in noble brotherhood^ 

Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers; 

And .ruling by obeyiifg nature's powers, 

And gathering all the fruits bf earth and crown'd with 
all her flowers. ‘ 


• A WELCOftE TO ALEXANDRA 

r 

March 7, 1833 
[First published in 1863.] , 

ft 

Sba-kinqs' daughter from over the sea, 

Alexandrft! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane ai^e wo, 

But all of us Danes in our welcame of thee, 

Alexanditft f 

Welcome her. thunders of fort and of fleet! 

Welcome her, thundering chapr of the street! 

Vl’'elcome her, all things youthful and sweet. 

Scatter the blossom tinder her feet! ^ 

* This poem was first published for distrUwtion at Uie InU^ 
national Exlybition in May, 1862. and reprinted in Fremr^s Magawimu 
June, 1862. In that version the following three lines appeared 
after * The works of peace with works of war but were afterwards 
oanoellod:— • *“ *• t 

War himself mast make»allianee 
With rptigh Labour and fine 8cienc^ 

Else he would but stril'e |u vain. < 
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Break, happy laijd, into earlier flowers! 

Make music, O bird; in the new-budded bowers ! 
Blazon yoipr mottoes of blessing and prayer! 

Welcorfie her, welcome her, all that is ours! 

Warble, fi bugle, and trumpet, blare ! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 

Utter your jifbilee, steeple and spire! 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 

Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire ! 

Bush to the roof, sudden rocket, and higher 
Melt into stars for the land’s desire ! 

Roll and rejoice, jubilant voice, 

Roll as a ground-swell dash’d on the strand, 

Roar as the sea when he welcomes thfl Innd, 

And welcome her,.welcome the land’s desire, 

The sea-kings* daughter as' hapji^ as fair, 

Blissful bri(^ of a blissfal heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings «f the sea— 

0 joy to the people and joy to* the throne, 

Come to us, love us and make^us your own : 
for Saxon or Dane or Norniar^we, 

Teuton or Celt, or iifhatever we bt% 

We are each all Daqp in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra t 


ATTEMPTS AT CLASSIC METRES IN QUANTITY 
# 

[First published ia the Oornhill Magazine^ Dec., 1803.] 

Tbanslations of Homer. 

Hexameteri^ and Pentameters 

lame hexameters the strong-wing’d music* of 
Homer! « • 

. ]^o—b^jl. a mofit burlesque barbarous experiment. 
When was a harsher sound ever heard, yp Muses, in 
England 1 

When did a f9og coarser croak apqp our Helicon ? 
Hexameters no wosse than daring Germany gave us, 
Bkrbarqiti experiment, jharharous hexameters ! 
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Milton 
Alcaics 

O mi(;hty-mouth’d inventor of liarmonies, 

O skiird to sing of Time or Eternity, , 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for ages 
Whoso Titan** angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, * 

Starr’d from. Jehovah’s gorgeous armourk's, 

Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 

Kings to the roar of an angel onset— 

Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 

The brooks of Eden niazily murmuring, 

And bloom profuse and eedar arches 
Charln, as a wanderer out in ocean. 

Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a riclf jambrosial (K*ean isle. 

And crimson-hued the rstately palmwoods 
Whisper in odorous heiglits of even. 

f 

Ilctufecasyllahics 

O YOU chorus of in^Ment K'view'ers, 

Irresponsible, imlolcnt reviewers, 

Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All compr)sed in a metre of C^afullus, 

All m ipiantity, careful of my motion, , 

Like iiie skater on ice that hardly bears him. 

Lest I fall unawares Ijofore the p(H)j)le, 

Waking laughWr in indolent review^Ts. 

Should I flounder awhile withoift a tumble 
•Thro’ this metrification of Catuflus, 

They should speak to me hot without a welcome. 
All that chorus of indolent reviewers. 

Hard, hard, hard is it, only*not to tumble, 

So fantastical is the dainty metre. « « 

Wherefi>ro slight me not wholly, nor«beliove me ' 
Too presumptuous, indolent reviewers. ^ 

O blatant Magazines, regard me rather— 

Since I blush to belaud myself a moment— 

As some rare bttK* rose, a piece of Inniost 
Horticultural art, or half coquette-like 
Maiden, not to be greeted,unWnignly. 
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SPECIMflh OF •A TRANSLATION OF THE 
•ILIAD IN BLANK VERSE i 

[Firstpublished in the Carnhill Magazitif, Deo., 1863.1 

So Hector said, and sea-like roar'd his h^st; 

Th#n loosed tlfcir sweating horses from the yoke, 

And each beside his ('hariot bound his own; 

And oxen from the city, and goodly sheep 
In haste they drove, and Ijoney-hearttKl wine 
And bread from out the houses brought, and heap’d 
Their firewood, and the winds from olT the plain 
Roll’d the rich vapour far into the heaven. 

And these all night upon tlu* bridge* of war 
Sat glorying ; many a lire before them blazed : 

As w'hen in heaven the star.s nbt^t the moon 
Look Urautiful, wlien ail 4he winds are laid. 

And every height comes out. and jutting jxiak 
And valley, and the irnmeasuraWe heavens 
Break open to their highest, anc| all the stars 
Shirie, and the Shepherd gladder)|^ in his heart : 

So many a fire Iwtw'ecm the ship.s and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed bemre the towers of Troy 
A thousand on the plain ; and ch»KC5 by each 
Sat fifty in Uic blaze of burning fire ; 

And champing golden grain, the horses stood * 

Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn.* 

• Iliad, viii. 542-61. 

• 

^ Note in Comhill MagStztnc: ‘Some, and amon^ thefte one at^ 
least of our best and greatest, have cndeavouml to give us the 
Jtiad in English hexameters, and by what 'ap|>carH to me to be 
their failure, have gone far t4> prove the imfiosBihihty of tlie task. 
I have long held by our blank worse in this matter, aitd now after 
having spoken ^o disrespectfully here of these hexameter*!, I venturd, 
or rather feel bound, to subjoin a specimen, bowevef brief and with 
whatever demerits, dl a blank verse translation.’ 

* •Or, ridge. 

* Or more literally— • 

And eating hoary grain and pulse tlie steeds 
Stood bj^ tl||eir cars, waiting the droned mom. 



ENOCH ARDEN, AND OTHER 

POEMS 

[Firat publiahod 1S64.] 


* 

Eli oCH ARDEN 

I' 

JLONO lines ot cliff bronking have left a cliasm; 

And in the chasm are foam and yellow sand%^ 
Beyond, red roofs ab^fut a narrow wharf 
In cluster; then a moulder’d cl^urch; and higher 
A long street climbs to one tail-tower'd mill; 

And high in heaven behind it a ^rey down 
With llanish barrows ; and a hazel wood, ^ 

By autumn nutU^rs haunted, flourishes 
Green in a cuplike hollow of the down. 


Here on this beach a hundred years ago, 


lion 


[Oi 
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The prettiest little damsel in the port, 

And Philip Hay the miller’s jmly son, 

:fyid Enoch Arden, a rough sailor’s lad 
Made orp}iaii> by a winter shipwreck, pla 3 r'd 
Among the waste and lumber d! the (more, 
Hard coils of cordage, swarthy hshing-netsf. 
Anchors ol rusty fluke, and boats updrawn; 
And built their ci|8tleB of dissolving^ siuid 
To watch them* overflow’d, or following* up 
And flying the white breaker, dahy Irft 
The little footprint dailjr wash’d iprsy. 
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A narrow oave*rati in beneath the cliff : 

In this the children play*d at keeping house* 

Enoch,was •host one day, Philip the next, 

While Annie still was mistress; but at .times 
Enoch would hold possession for a week: 

* TMs is my house and this my little w'ife.' 

‘Mine too * s^id Philip ‘ turn and turn-about: 
Wnen, if they quarreU'd, Enoch stronger-made 
Was master : then would Philip, his blue eyes 
All flooded with the helpless wrath of tears, 

Shriek out ‘ I hate you, Enoch,* and at this 
The little wife would weep for company, 

And pray them not to quarrel for her sake, 

And sav she would be littl« wife to both. 

But when the dawn of rosy childhood past. 

And the new warmth of life’s tisccnding sun 
Was felt by either, either fixt his heart 
On that one girl; and Enoch «Bpoke his love, 

But Philip loved in silence ; dnd the girl 
SQpm’d*kinder unto Philip thap to him ; 

But she loved Enoch ; tho’ shoi knew it not, 

And would if ask’d deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose evermore-before his eyes, 

To hoard all savings to the uttermost, 

To purchase his own boat, and make a home 
For Annie : and so pro.spor’d that at last * 

A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 

A dlirefuller in peril, did not breathe 
For leagues along tpat bn^aker-beaten coast 
Than Enoch. Likewise bad he served a year 
On board a merchantman, and made himsc*]f 
Full sailor; and he th|ioe had pluck’d a life* 

From the dread sweep of the down-streaming seas^: 
And* all nlbn look’d upon him favourabby^: 

And ere he tofleh’d flis one-and-twentieth May 
He purchased his own boat, and made a home 
For Annie, neat and nestlike, halfway up * 

The narrow street that clamor’d ^oward the mill. 

^^n, oil a golddh autumn eventide, 

The yopnger people ipaking holiday, 
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With *l>ag and sack and basket, great and small. 
Went nutting to tlie hazels. Philip stay’d 
(His fuUier lying sick and needing him) < 

An hour behind; but as he climb’d the hill, 

Just where tlie prone edge of the wood begam 
To featlior toward the hollow, saw the pair, 

Enoch and. An^ic, sitting hand-in-hand, , 

His larg(i grey eyes and weather-lieateii face 
All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 

That burn’d as on an altar. Philip look’d, 

And in their eves and faces read his doom ; 

Then, as thtur faces drew together, groan’d. 

And slipt aside, and like a woundtjd life 
Crept down intcj* the holloy^s of the wood ; 

Th<!re, while'tlie rest were loud in merrymaking. 
Had iiis dark hour u()seen, and rose and past 
lk3aririg a lifelong hunger in his heart. 

So these were w'<-*d, ard merrily rang the bells, 
And morrily ran the yetlrs, seven happy years, 

Seven happy years of h^^alth and eompc^tcnce, • 

Aiid mutual love and honourable toil ; 

With children ; first a daughter, rin him woke, 

With Jiis first babe’s first cry, the fioblc wish 
To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give his child a Ix'.tter bringing-up ♦ 

Than his liad been, or hors ; a wish renew’d, 

When two y(*ars after came a boy to be 
The rosy idol of her solitudes, 

Wliile Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas. 

Or often journeying landward.; for in truth 
Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean-spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
liough-roddcn’d with a thousand winter galef 
Not only to tlv^ market-cross were known, ‘ 

But hi the leafy lanes behind the dowfi. 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

.Aml j)eacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, 

Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering. 

Then came a change, as all things humai} chan^/ 
Ten miles to northward of thgi narrow port » 

“ s 
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Open'd a Jarger haven : thither nsed 
EnocJi at times to gd by land or sea; 

And once when there, and clambering on a mast 
In harbour, by mischance he slipt and fell ; 

A limb was broken when they lifted him ; 

And «^'hile he lay recovering there, his wife 
Bore him another son, a sickly one : • 

Another hand ^rept too across his trade 
Taking her bread and theirs : and on him fell, 

Altho' a grave and staid God-fearing man, 

Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 

He seem’d, as in a nightmare of the night, 

To see his children leading everm<ire 
Low mist*rable lives of haiid-^)-niouth, ^ 

And her, he loved, a beggar : then he prAy’d 
‘ Save them from this, whatever eprnes to me.* 

And while he pra^^’d, the masteraof that ship 
Enoch had served in, healing his mischanee. 

Came, for he knew the man and valued him, 
Reporting of his vessi*! China-botind, 

And wanting yet a boatswain, ^Voiild he go ? 

There yet were many weeks befesre she sail’d. 

Sail’d from this port. * Would Enoch have the place ? 
And Enoch all at oncc^as.sented to it, 

Rejoicing at that answer to his prayer. 

« 

So now that shadow of mischance appear’d* 

No graver than as when some little cloud 
Chits off the fiery highway of the sun, 

And isles a light in tije offing ; yet tlie wife— 

W\|en he was gone—Ine cljildren—what to do ? 

Then Enoch lay long-pondering on his plans ; 

To sell the boat—and yet he loved her well-- ’ 

How many a rough sea Hkd he weather’d in her! 

He ki^ew "her, as a horseman knows his lii)r8e— 

And yet to sell her—tlibn with what she brought 
Buy goods ^nd stores—set Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or their wives^ 

So might she keep the house while he was gone 
Shoul^' he not tr^e himself out yotfdei ? go 
This* voyage piore thafti once ? yea twice or thrioc— 
As oft as n^ded—last,, returning rich, 
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Become the master of a larger craftt 
fWith fuller profits lead an easier* life. 

Have all his pretty young ones educated,^ 

And pass his days in peace among his own. 

Thus Enoch in his heart determined all : 

Then moving ihomeward came on Anni^ pale. 
Nursing the sickly liabe, her latest-born. 

Forward she started with a happy cry, 

And laid the feeble infant in his arms ; 

Whom Enoch took, and handled all his limbs, 
Appraised his weight and fondled falhcriike, 

But had no heart tf) break his purposes 
To Annie, till .the mo^^ov^ when he Spoke. 

Then first since Enoch’s golden ring had girt 
Her finger, Annie foi%ht against his will : 

Yet not with brawling opposition she, ♦ 

But manifold entreatii's, many a tear, 

Many a sad kiss by day by night renew’d 
(Sure that all evil wohld come out of it) 

Besought him, suppl2[;ating, if ho cared 
For her or his dear children, nof to go. 

He not for his own self caring *but her, 

Her and her (jhildren, let her plead in vain ; 

So grieuing held his will, and bore it thro’. 

For Enncli parted with his old sea-friend, 
Bought Annie goods and stores, *and set his hand 
To fit their little streetward sitting-room 
With shelf and corner for ihe goods and stores. 
So all day long till Enoch’s last at home. 

Shaking tludr pretty cabin, hammer and axe. 
Auger and sfi.w, while Annie seem’d to hear , 
Her own death-scaffold raising,* shrillki and rang, 
Till this was ended, and his careful hand,|- 
The space was narrow,—having order’d aJj 
Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Her blossom or hbr seedling, paused; <and he, 
Who needs would work for Annie* to the ^uit, 
Ascending tired, heavily sl^pt till morn. 
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And Enoch iaoed this* morning' of farewell 
Brightly and boldly.* All his Annie's fears, 

Save, af hia Annie's, were a laughter to him. 

Yet Enoch as a brave Qod>fearing man 
Bqw'd himself down, and in that mystery 
Where Grod>in-man is one with mandn-God, 

Pray'd for a blessing on his wife and h^bes 
Whatever caiiie to Jiim : and then he said 
‘Annie, this voyage by the grace of God 
Will bring fair weather yet to all of us. 

Keep a clean hearth and a clear fire for me, 

For I'll bc^ bac'k, my girl, In^fore you know it.' 

Then lightly rocking baby’s cradle ‘ and be, 

This pretty, puny, weakly little one ,—^ 

Nay—for 1 love him all the bctttjr for it—* 

God bless him, he shall sit upon ^ny knees 
And I will tell him talcs of foreign parts, 

And make him merry, wlR*n I conic liomo again 
Come Annie, come, dicer up liefore I go.’ 

Him sunning on thus hopidully she heard, 

And almost hoped herself; but*^whcn he turn’d 
The current of his tejk to graver things 
In sailor fashion rou^ily sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven, she heard, 
Heard and pot heard him ; as the village girl. 

Who sets her pitcher underneath the spring, • 
Musing on him that used to fill it for her, 

Heam and not bears, and lets it overflow. 

* 

At length she spoke ‘ O Enoch, you are wise; 
AJhd yet for all your w'isdom well know I 
That I shall look upon your face no more.’ • 

* 

‘ Well then,’ said Enoch, * I shall look on yours. # 
Annib, the^ship 1 sail, in passes here * 

(He named the'^ay) get you a seaman’s gloss. 

Spy out lAyr face, and laugh at all your fe^rs.* 

But when the last of those lost moments came, 

‘ Annie, my gtrl, \jheer up, be* comforted, 

LooJ^ to th^ babes, find till 1 come again, 

Keep everything shipe^tiape, for 1 must go. 
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And fear ivo more for me; or if you fear 
ftCant all your cares on God ; thaV anchor holds. 

Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of tlie morning ? if I flee to these 
Can I go from Him ? and the sea is His 
The sea is His : He made it.’ 

' Enoch rose, 

Cast his strong arms about his drooping wife, 

And kiss’d his wonder-stricken little ones; 

But for the third, the sickly one, who slept 
After a night of feverous w'akefulness, 

Wlien Annie would have raised him fhioch said 
* Wake him not; let him sleep ; how should the child 
Ilemember iJiis ? ’ and kiss’d him in his cot. 

But Annin from lier baby’s forehead < lij)t 
A tiny curl, and gaVp it : this he kept 
Thro’ all his futun'; but iipw hastily caught 
His bundle, waved his, hand, and went liis way. 

She when Ihe day, that Enoch mention’d, came, 
Borrow'd a glass, but all in vain : ix^rhaps 
She eould not fix glass to suit her eye; 

Perhai)s her eye was dim, hand 'tremulous ; 

She saw him not : and while hir stood on deck 

Waving, the moment and the vessel past. 

« 

Kv’n to the last dip of the vanishing sail 
She watch’d it, and departed Aveeping for him', 

Then, tho’ slie mourn’d liis absence as Ins grave,* 

Set her sad will no less to chimc}^ with his, 

But throve not in her trade, not being bred 
To barter, nor compensating the w'ant 
By shrewdness, neither capable of lies. 

Nor asking overmuch and taking less, 

And still forttl)oding ‘ what would Emn^h shy ? ’ 

For more than once, in days of* difficulty 
And pressure, had she sold her w'ares for lass 
Than w'hall she gave in buying what she sold : 

She fail’d and sadden’d knowing it; and thus. 
Expectant of that'hews w'hich neve/ calne, • 

Gain’d for her own a scanty susfbnance, « 

And lived a life of* silent melahpholy. 
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Now the third achild was ftickly>born and grew 
Yet sicklier, tho’ the mother cared ior it 
With all a /iiother's care : nevto-tbeless. 

Whether her business often call’d her from it, 
Or thro’^the want of what it noc^ded most, 

Or means to pay the voice who best could tell 
What most it needed—howsot*’er it wai^ 

After a liiigerfng,—ere she was aware,— 

Like the cagtnl bird escaping suddenly, 

Tiu* little innocent soul flitted away. 

In that same week wher» Armic burie<l it, 
Philip’s true heart, which hunger’d for her peace 
(Since Enoch loft he had not look’d upon Jicr), 
Smote him, as having kept aloof so lofig.i 
‘ Surely ’ said Philip ‘ I may se^^ her now. 

May be some little comfort; ’ (koreforo went. 
Past thro’ the solitary rcfom in front, 

Paused for a moment at an intuT door, 

Then struck it thrice, and, no 6ne opening, 
Eiiter'd-* but Annie, seated w j^h licr grief, 

Fresh from the burial of her li4tle one, 

Cared not to look ou any human face. 

But turn’d her own 4<^ward the wall and wept. 
Then Philip standing up said falteringly 
‘ Annie, I came to ask a favour of you.’ 

He spoke ; the passion in her moan’d reply 
‘ Favour from one so sad and so forlorn 
As 1 am ! ’ half abash’d him ; yet unask’d, 

}|,is bashfuluess and tenderness at w'ar, 

He set himself beside her, saying to lier : 

‘ I came to speak to J^ou of what he wish’d, 
Etiocii, your husband : 1 have ever sait^ 

You chose the Jbest among us—a strong man : 
For wherc^he flxt his heart he set his haiid 
To do the thing he will’d, and bore it thre^. 

And wrberefore did he go this w^eary way, 
And^leave yon lotiely ? not to see th€s world— 
Fof plc^asure ?—nay,* but for the whcrewitlial 
To ^ve hi§ nabes a b^ttei; bringingi-up 
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Than his had boon, ot : that was his wish. 

And if he eonie again, veikt will he be 
To find the precious morning hours were Ipst. 
And it would vex him even in his grave, * 
If he'could know his babes were running wi^ 
Like colts about the waste. So, Annie, now— 
Have we not i^inow'n each other all our lives ? 

1 do beseech you by the love you bear^ 

Him and his childrei^ot to say me nay— 

For, if you will, when Enoch comes again 
Why then he shall repay me—if you w’ill, 

Annie—for I am rich and well-to-do. 

Now lot me put the boy and girl to school: 

This is the favour that I pamo to ask.* 


Then Annie with her brows against the wall 
Answer’d * I cannot*k)ok you in the face; 

I seem so foolish and so broken dow*n. 

When you came in my sorrow broke mo down ; 
And now I think youl kindness breaks me down; 
But Enoch lives ; tha|^ is borne in on me : * 

He will repay you ; tioney can be repaid; 

Not kindness such as yours.’ r 


Ank Philip ask’d 

‘ Then you will let me, Annie ? * * 

« 

There she turn’d. 
She rose, and fixt lior swimming eyes upon him, * 
And dwelt a moment on his kindly face. 

Then calling down a blessing on his head 
Caught at his hand, and wrung it passionately. 
And past into the little garth beyond. 

So lifted up in spirit he mov%d away, 

Tlien Philip put the boy and*girl td^ school, 

And bought them neodfiil books, and everjpnray, 
Like one >»’ho does his duty by his own, 

Made himself theirs ; and tho’ for Annie’s sake. 
Fearing the lazy gossip of tlie port,^ « 

He oft denied his heart his dearest wish,^ 

And seldom crost«her thre^ol^, yet^he sq^ 






and fruit, 


Gifts by the children, 

The late and early soses fi^ml&is wall. 

Or conies from tlie down, and now and Uien 
With sbme'pretext of fineness in the meal 
To save^the offence of charitable, flour 
Frogi his tall mill that whistled on the w'aste. 


(But Philip' did not fathom Annie’s iSiind : 

Scarce could the woman when he came upon her 
Out of full heart and boundless ^atitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him with. 

But Philip W’^as her children’s all-in-all; 

From distant comers of the street they ran 
To greet his hearty w'elcome heartily ; 

Lords of his house and of Ids mill were they ; 

Worried his passive ear with i)ett.y uTOiigs 
Or pleasures, hung upon iiiin, pick’d with him 
And call’d him lather ^lilip. Philip gain’d 
As Enoch lost; for Etiocli seren’d to tliem 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 

Faint aa a figure seen in early dawn 
Down at the far end of an avclme, 

Going we know'' not where : ana so ten years, 

Since Enoch left his hearth and native land, 

Fled forward, and no news of Enoch came. 

* 

It chanced one evening Annie’s cliildren long’d 
To go«with others, nutting to the w'ood, 

And* Annie w'ould go W'ith them ; then they begg’d 
For Father Philip (tJB they call’d him) too : 

Him, like the working b€« in blossom-dust, * 

Blanch’d with his mill, they found ; and saying to him 
‘ Come with us, Father Philip * he denied ; 

But when the children }^uck’d at him to go, 

He laugh'd, and yielded readily to theii; w ish, * 

For w^as not Annie with them ? and they went. 

But after scaling half the weary dow'n, « 

Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, all her,force 
FaH’*d her; ^d sigliing * let me rest ’ she said : 

So Philip r&tedtwith her well-content; 
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While all tlyi younger ones with jub^Ant cries 
Broke from their elders, and tumvltuoualy 
Down thro’ the whitening hazels made a plunge 
To the bottom, and dispersed, and bent or brdke 
The lithe reluctant boughs to tear away ^ 
Their taw’ny clusters, crying to each other 
And calling, here and there, about the wood. 

* c * 

T$ut Philip sitting at her side forgot 
Her presence, and remember’d one dark hour 
Here in this w'ood, when like a wounded life 
He crept into the shadow : at last he said. 

Lifting his honest forehead, * Listen, Annie, 

How imirry they are down yonder in the w’ood. 
Tired, Annie,? ’‘for she did not s}>eak a word. 

‘ Tired ? ’ but her face had fall’n upon her hands ; 
At which, as with a'^ind of anger in him, 

* The ship was lost ’ he said,,," the ship w-as lost ! 
No more of that ! why should you kill yourself 
And make them orphans quite ? ’ And Annie said 
‘ 1 thought not of it : but—I know not why-f- 
Their voices make mo^ltud so solitary.’ 

Then Philip coming somcwliat *c1osi't spoke. 

‘ Annie, there is a thing upon m^ mind, 

And it has been u[K)n my mind so long, 

That thoJ I know not wlion it fii-st came there, 

1 know that it will out at last. O Annie, , 

It is beyond all hope, against all chance, « 

That he mUo left you ten long years ago 
SHiould still bo living ; well then—let me spee.k : 

I grieve to st*.c you poor and w'anting help : 

1 cannot help you as I wish to do 

Unices—^t hey say that womens are so quick— 

l\*fhai>s you know what I w'ould havc^ you.kaiow— 

1 wish you for my wife. I fain Ai'Quld^rove 

A father to your children : I do think 

They love me as a father : I am sure 

That I love them as if they were mine ow’n ; 

And 1 believe, i| you were fast my wrif^, 

That after all these sad uncertain, years, 

We might be still $£ happy ^ as God grantl^ 
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To any of His creatures. Think upon it: » 

For I am well-to-do-^-no kin, no care, 

No burthen».sav6 my care for you and yours : 

And we'have knomi eacii other all our lives, 

And I haye loved you longer than you know.’ 

« 

Then answer’d Annie ; tenderly she spoke : 

* Ydu have be^ as God’s good angel in our house. 
God bless you for it, God reward you for it, 

Philip, with something happier than myself. 

Can one love twice ? can you bo ever loved 
As Enoch w'as ? what is it that you ask ? ’ 

* I am content ’ he answer’d ‘ (o bo loved 
A little after Enoch.’ * 0 ’ ^he cried, 

Scared as it w’cre, ‘ dear Philip, wait a* wliile : 

If Enoch comes—but Enoch w ill not cointJ— 

Yet W’ait a year, a year is not so%lbng : 

Surely I shall be w'iser in w year : 

O wait a little ! ’ Philip satlly said 
‘ Annie, as I have waited all in^ life 
I well inUy wait a little.’ ‘ Nayj'* she cried 
‘ I am bound : you have my premise—in a year : 
Will you not bide your year as I bide mine ? ’ 

And Philip answ^cr’d ‘J[ will bide my year.’ 

Here both. w'ere mute, till Philip glancing up 
Beheld the dead flame of the fallen day • 

Pass from the Danish barrow overliead ; 

Then ‘fearing night and cliill for Annie rose. 

And sent his voice bijneath him thro’ the wood. 

Uu came the children lade,^i w ith their spoil; 

Then all descended to the port, and there 
At Annie’s door he paus'd and gave his hand, 
Saying gently ‘Annie, wilen 1 spoke to •you, 

That was your hour of w’eakness. I was*wrong. 

I am alw'ays bound to you, but you arc free.’ 

Then Anni^ weeping answer’d ‘ 1 am bound.’ 

• 

She spoke; and in one moment as it were, 

Whilc^ yet she went about her Houseftold ways, 

Ev’ii as she |lwelt ujft^n his latest w'ords. 

That lie ha^ loved her Jongier than she knew. 
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That autumn into autumn flash’d again, 

•And tfiore he stood once more before her face, 
Claiming her promise. ‘ Is it a year ? * she ask’d. 

Yes, if the nuts ’ he said " be ripe again : " 

Como out and see.’ But she—she put him qfi — 

So much to look to—such a change—a month—• 
Give lier a inpnth—she knew that she was bound— 
A month—no more. Then Philip with’his eyes ^ 
Full of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 
Shaking a little like a drunkard’s hand, 

* Take your own time, Annie, take your own time.’ 
And Annie could have wept for pity of him ; 

And yet she held him on delayingly 
With many a scarce-believable excuse. 

Trying his truVh and his long-sufferance. 

Till half-anothcr yepr had slipt away. 

f 

By this the lazy gossips ef the port, 

Abhorrent of a calculation crost, 

Bt'gan to chafe as at^a personal wrong. 

Some thought that Philip did but trifle with*hec; 

Some that she but lirld off to draw him on; 

And others laugh’d at her and Philip too, 

As simple folk that knew not iVeir own minds ; 

And one, in whom all evil fancies clung 

Like .serpent eggs together, laughingly < 

Would hint at Morse in either. Her own son 

Was silent, tho* ho often look’d his wish ; ' 

But evermore tlie daughter prest upon her 

To wed tho man so dear to all o} them 

And lift the household out of poverty; 

And Philip’s rosy face contracting grew 

Careworn and wan; and all^ these things fell on her 

^liarp as repitoach. 

* . * • 

At last one*nightVit chanced 

That Annie could not sleep, but earnestly*, 

Pray’d fof a sign ‘ my Enoch is he gone t ’ 

Then compass’d round by the blind wall oi night 

Brook’d not tbs ^xpeciant terror of bor heart. 

Started from bed, and struck hdrself a IJght, 

Then desperately eeized thp h<^ Bock, « ^ 
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Suddenly set it wide to find a sign, > 

Suddenly put her fin^r on the text, 

* Under a pelmtree.* That was nothing to her : 

No meaning there : she closed the Book and slept; 
When lo 1.^ her Enoch sitting on a height, 

Under a palmtree, over him the Sun ; 

* He is gone’ she thought * he is happy,,he is singing 
Ho^nna in the highest: yonder sliines 

The Sun of Righteousness, and these be iialms 
Whereof the happy people strewing cried 
** Hosanna in the higiiest! ” ’ Here she woke, 
Resolved, sent for him and said wildly to him 

* There is no reason why we should not wed.’ 

* Then for God’s sake,’ ho answtjr’d, ‘ both our sakes, 
So you will wed me, let it bo at once.’ 

So these were wed and merrily v'ang tho bells. 
Merrily rang tho bells and* they were wed. 

But never merrily beat Aiiiiio^s'heart. 

A footstep seem’d to fall beside her path, 

She knew* not whence; a whisper on her car, 

She knew not what; nor loved file lo be left 
Alone at home, nor ventured out alone. 

What ail’d her then, tjiat ere* she enter’d, often 
Her hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch, 

Fearing to enter : Philip thought ho knew : ^ 

Such (mubts and fears wcto common to her state. 
Being With child : but when her child was born, 
Then lier new child was as herself renew’d, 

Then the new mothes came about her heart, 

Tli^n her good Philip was-her all-in-all, 

And that mysterious instinct w'holly died. 

And where was Enoch ? prosperously sail’d 
Thp ship * Good Fortune,’ tho* at setting*forth 
The Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, sliook 
And almost; overwhelm’d her, yet unvext 
She slipt across, the summer of the world, 

Then c^r a long tumble about the^Cape 
And frequent interchange of foul and Ikir, 

She *p^ing fhro* the*8ummer world again, 

The breat^«of heavep qamo contimi&lly 
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And sent ker sweetly by the golden* isles, 

*Tiil silent in her orientaL haven.* 

Tlietre Enoch traded for himself, and bought 
Quaint monsters for the market of those t^es, 

A gilded dragon, also, for the babes. , 

Less lucky dier home-voyage : at tir^t indeed ^ 
Thro* many a fair sea-circle, day by day, 
Scaree-rociking, her full-busted ligure-head 
Stared o*<!r the ripple feathering from her bows : 
Then follow’d calms, and tiieii winds variable, 
Then baffling, a long course of them ; and last 
Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens 
Till hard upon the cry of ‘ breakers ’ came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and twr others. Half the night, 
Buoy’d upon floating tackle and broken spars, 
Those drifted, stranding on*an isle at morn 
Rich, but the lonclieS|f> in a lonely sea. 

No want was there, of human sustenance, *' 

Soft fruitage, mightyi nuts, and nourishing roots; 
Nor save for pity w'as it hard to take 
The hiilpless life so wild that was tame. 

There in a seaward-gazing mountain-gorge 
They built, and thatch’d with leaves of palm, a hut. 
Halt hdt, half native cavern. So the three, 

Set in this Eden of all pleiiteousnoss, * 

Dw^elt with eternal summer, ill-content. * 

• For one, the youngest, hardly^ more than boy, 
Hurt in that night of sudden ruin and w'reck, 

Lay lingering out a throe-years* death-in-Iife. 

They could not leave him, ^After he was gone, 
The two roipaiiiing found a fallen stem ;» , 

And Enoch’s comrade, careless* of himself. 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, fell ^ 
Sun-stricken, and that other lived alone. 

Ill those tvi'o deaths he read God’s warning * wait.* 

The mouiitafn wooded to the tTie lawns • ^ 

And winding glades high up like ways te* Heav^^ 
The slender coco’S drooping cuDwp of plumeit, 
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The lightning flash of insect and of bird, " 

The lustre of the loi?g convolvuluses 
That coird «around the stately sterns^ and ran 
Ev*n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world, 

All Miese ho saw'; but what lie fain had seen 
He cpuld not see, the kindl}' human fa^c, 

Ndt ever hear'a kindly voice, but heard 
The myriad shriek of wheeling twean-fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 

Tlie moving whisper of huge troe^ that branch'd 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 
Of e^ome precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day lung 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail : 

No sail from day to day, but evhry day 
The sunrise broken into sf arlot shafts 
Among the palms and ferns ana preoipi(‘es ; 

The blaze ujK)n the watt'-rs to the ciast; 

The blazd upon his island overlwad ; 

The blaze upon the waters to th?^ west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven 
The hollower-btdlowing^ ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 

‘ 

There often as he w^ateh’d or seem’d to watch, 

So still,’the golden lizard on him paused, 

A phAntom mode of many phantoms moved 
Before him haunting iiim, or he himself 
Moived haunting people, tilings and places, knowm 
Far in‘a darker isle beyond the line ; 

The babes, their babble, j^nnie, the small house, 

The climbing street, the mill, the leafy lanes, 

The pfeacocl^yewtroe and the lonely Hall, 

Tlie horse he dr<Sve, the boat he sold, the chill 
November dawns and dewy-glooming downs, j 
The gentle show'er, the smell of dying leaves. 

And the low moan,of leaden-colour’ck seas. 

On<^ likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 

Tlio’ mmtjyr merrily-H^rr and far away— 
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He heard the pealing of his parish bells; 

Then, tho* he knew not wherefore^ started up 
Shuddering, and ^hen the beauteous hateful i^le 
Return’d upon him, had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere • 

* L('ts none, who speaks with Him, seem all alone,' 
Surely the man had died of solitude. ^ 

Tlius over Enoch’s early-silvering head 
Tile sunny and rainy seasons came and went 
Year after year. His bo])eB to see his own, 

And {taco the sacred old familiar fields, 

Not yet iiad perish’d, when his lonely doom 
Came suddenly to an end, Another ship 
(She wantc'd water) blown by bathing winds, 

Like tho Good Fortvino, from her destined course, 
Stay’d by this isle, net knowing where she lay : 

For since the mate had seen at early dawn 
Across a break on tho mist-wTeathen isle 
The silent w'ater slipping from the hills, 

They sent a crew that, landing burst aw^ay * 

In search of stream or fount, and fill’d the shores 
With clamour. Downward fromdiis mountain gorge 
Stept tho long-hair’d long-bearded solitary, 

Brown, looking hardly human, strangely clad, 
Muttering and mumbling, idiotlike it seemed, 

With inarticulate rage, and making signs 
They knew not what : and yet he led the way 
To where the rivulets of sweet w^^ter ran; 

And ever as he mingled with the»crew, f 

And heard theni talldng, his long-bounden tongue • 
Was loosen’d, till he made them understand; 

Wliom, vrhen their casks were fill’d they took aboard 
And there the tale he utler’a brokenly. 

Scarce credited at first but more and more. 

Amazed and molted all who listen’d td it; 

And clothes they gave him and free pasasgo home; 
But oft he work’d among the rest and sh6& 

His isolation from him. None of these 
Came from his 'bounty, or cOuld answ'er him^ 

1C question’d, aught of,w’hat he cared to know.. 
And dull the voyage was with delays,* , 
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The vessel scarFce sea-worthy ; but evermore 
His fancy fled befoi^ the lazy wind 
Returning,.till beneath a clouded moon 
He likft a lover down thro’ all his blood 
Drew in,tho dewy meadowy morning-breath 
Of England, blown across her ghostly wall: 

And that same morning officers and m^n 
L^od a kindly tax upon themselves, 

Pitying the lonely nian, and gave him it: 

Then moving up the coast they landed him, 

Ev’n in that harbour whence he sail’d before. 

There Enoch spoke no word to any one. 

But homeward—liomc—what home ? had ho a home ? 
His home, ho walk'd. Bright was that a{te.rnoo]i. 
Sunny but chill ; till drawn thro’ either chasm, 

Where <‘ither haven open’d on tliK» deeps, 

Roll’d a sea>hazt> and whelm’d fhe w'orld in grey \ 
Cut off the length of highway before, 

And left but narrow breadth t<\left and right 
Of wither’d holt or tilth or pasturage. 

On the nigh-naked tree the Robin pi}K*d 
Disconsolate, and thro’ the dripj>ing haze 
The dead Avoight of the dead loaf bore it down : 
Thicker the drizzle g^w, deeper the gloom ; 

La.st, as it seem’d, a great mist-blotted light 
Flared on him, and he came upon the place.* 

Then down the long street having slowly stolen, 

His heart foreshadowing all calamity, 

Hi% eyes upon the st}.nie8, ho reach’d the home 
\^6re Annie lived and Iqved him, aiid his babes 
In those far-off seven happy years w<!ro born ; 

But finding neither light nor murmur tliero * 

(A bill of sale gleam’d thro’ the. drizzle) crept 

Still downward thinking * dead or dead k) me 1 ’ 

• * 

Down to the pool and narrow wharf he went 

Seeking a tavern which of old he knew, • ■ 

A front of timber-crost antiquity, 

So propt, worip-efiten, ruinously ole?, , 

He thought it must have gone ; but he whs gone 

Who*ke]% itf: and his widow, Miriam Lane, 

• * - * * 

• • * Y * 
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With dai]y-^windliog profits held the chouse; 

A haunt of brawling 8€»amen once/ but now 
Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. , 
There Enoch rested silent many days. 

But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous, ^ 
Nor lot him be, but often broakin|jf in, 

Told him, w'ith'other annals of the port. 

Not knowing—Enoch was so brown, so bow*d, 
So broken—all the story of his house. 

His baby’s death, her growing poverty. 

How Philip put her little ones to school. 

And kept them in it, his long w'ooing her. 

Her slow consent, and marriage, and the birth 
Of Philip’s child : and o’er his countenance 
No shadow past, nor motion i any one. 
Regarding, well had 'deem’d he felt the tale 
Loss than the teller : *bnly when she closed 
* Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost * 

He, shaking his grey Iv^ad pathetically. 

Repeated muttering * cast away and lost; ’ , 

Again in deeper inwa^ whispers * lost! * 

But Enoch yearn’d to see her face again ; 

‘ If 1 might look on her sweet face again 
And know that she is happy.’ So the thought 
Haunted, and harass’d him, and drove him** forth. 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 

There he sat down gazing on all ^low; 

There did a thousand memories roll upon him. 
Unspeakable for sadness. B|y, and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light. 
Far-blazing from the rear of Philip’s house. 
Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes * 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 

ft 

For Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street. 
The latest house to landward; but behind. 

With one small*, gdte that open’d oif the waste. 
Flourish’d a little garden square and wall’d : 

And in it throve an ancient evergreen. 
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A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk ^ 

Of shingle, and a walk divided it: 

But Enocl^ 8hunn*d the middle walk and stole 
Up by*the wall, behind the yew ; and thence 
That wlych he bettor might have shunird, if griefs 
Liks his have wors^ or better, Enoch saw. 

•For cups ai>d silver on the burnish'd board 
Sparkled and shone; so genial was the hearth : 

And on the right hand of the hcartii he saw 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 

Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees; 

And o'er her second father stoopt a girl, 

A later but a loftier Annie Lt^e, 

Fair-hair'd and tall, and freni her lifted ^and 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 
To tempt the babe, who rear'd Inis creasy arms. 
Caught at and ever missed it, alid they laugh'd: 
And on the left hand of the l^arth he saw 
The mother glancing often to^sard her balxt, 

But tuijping now and then to speak with him, 

Her son, who stood beside her*tall and strong, 

And saying that which pleased^him, for he smiled. 

Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his W'ife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, vet not liis, upon the father's knee, ^ 

And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness 
And Kia own children tall and beautiful, 

Anrf him, that othej^, reigning in his place, 

Lord of his rights and of his children's love,— 
mien he, tho' Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Stagger'd and shook, hqjiding tho branch, and fear'd 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 

Whibh in *one inomei|t, like the blast i4 doom. 
Would shatter *all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore turning softly like a thief,* 

Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 

And feeling afl fdong the garden 

L^t he should swoen and tumble and be found, 

Cre^to the gate, and oupn'd it, and closed. 
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As lightly aif a sick mati*s chamber-door, 

Behind him, and came out upon ^he Avaste. 

And there ho would have knelt, but that'his'knees 
VVet<* feeble, so that falling prone ho dug 
Hii fingers into the wet earth, an^ pray’d, * 

* Too hard to bear ! why did they take me thence 
() Cod Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou^ ^ 

That didst uphold mo on my lonely islo 
Ujiliold me. Father, m my loneliness 
A little longer! aid me, give mo strength 
Not to tell lier, never to let her know. 

Help mo not to break in upon her poaee. 

My eliildien tofij^l must I f^ot siK^k to these ? 

Thi'y know fne not, I should betray myself. 

Never : no father’s Ijiss for me—the girl 
So like her mother, afld the boy, my son.’ 

f 

There .speceh and tho/ight and nature fail’d a little. 
And he lay tranced ; but when lio rost' and pared 
Bark tow aid his solitary homo again. 

All down the long ancj^narrow' street ho Avent 
Bleating it in upon his Aveary bra^n. 

As tho’ it A\ero the burthen of a song, 

‘ Not to tell her, never to let hei^ know.* 

Ho was not all unhappy. His resolve • 

Ujibore liim, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source Avithin the Aiill, 

And boating up thro* all tho bitter woild, 

I«ike fountains of SAA'oet AAater in Oie sea, 

K«*pt him a living soul. * This miller’s Avife ’ 

Ho said to Miriam * that you told mo of, 

Hiw she no fear that her firs^husband lives ? 

* .*Vye, aye, poor .soul * said Miriam, ‘ ftar enow 
If you could t^ell her you had seen him dead, 

Wliy, that Avould bo her comforC ; * and he thought 
’ After tho Lord has call'd me she shall know, 

I AA'ait His’^ime,* and Enoch set himself. 

Seeming an alms, ^ work AA*hereby to live. 

Almost to all tbin^ could ho turn iiis hand 
Cboper he was and carpenter, and* Avronght 
To make the boatolbn fishing-nets, jor help’d 
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At lading and^ ilnlt^ing the tall barks, 

That "brought the Ktiiitod commerce of (hose days; 
Thus aarnM a scanty living for himself: 

Yet since ho did but labour for himself. 

Work \fithout hope, lliero was not life in it 
Wlfercby the mail feuld live ; and as the year 
Ik^ird itself sound again to meet the clay 
When Enoch had return’d, a languor came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till he* roukl do no more, 

But kept the house, his chair, and last his bod. 

And Enoch bore his \veakni‘ss cheerfully. 

For sure no gladlicr does the stranded \vrci;k 
See thro’ the grey skirts of •a lifting s^ut^l 
The boat that Ix^ars the hop<^ of life approach 
To save tlw* life despair’d of, tl^ifn he saw 
Diiath dawning on liim, gnd the close of all. 

For thro' that dawning gleaji’d a kindlier hofio 
On En^h thinking * after 1 arn gone, 

Tlien may she learn I loved he/ to the last.’ 

He call'd aloud for Miriam Lant) and said, 

‘ Woman, I have a Recrel—only swear. 

Before I tell you—s'^car upon the book 
Not to reveal it, till you scio mo dead.’ 

* Dead ’ clamour’d the good woman, * hear him talk ! 
1 warrant, man, that wo shall bring you round.’ 

* SAvpar ’ added Enoch sternly ‘on the book.* 

And on the book, Wilf-frighted, Miriam swore. 

Tllten Enoch rolling'his grey eyes upon lier, 

‘^id you know Enoch A^den of this town ? ’ 

‘ Know him ? ’ she said ‘ I knew him far away. 

Aye, aye, 1 mind him coming dow'ii the street; 

Held his l^ad high, and cared for no man, he.* 
Slowly and sadly Enoch answer’d her : " 

* His head is low, and no man cares for him. 

I think I*havc not three da vs more to live ; 

I am the man.’ At wiiich tlio woman gave 
A half-increditlous, half-hysterical #ry^ 

* Y-ob Arden, you ! iiay,—sure ho was a foot 
Higlfer thad you be.' Enoch said.again, 

* My lias bow’d ifle dbwn» to what 1 am ; 
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My griof and solitude have broken* me;, 

Nevertheless, know you that I am he 

Who married—but that name lias twice been* changed- 

1 married lier who married Philip Ray. 

Sit, listen.* Then he told her of his voyage, 

His wreck, his lonely life, his conShg bacK, 

His gazing in dii Annie, his resolve, r 
And how lie kept it. As the woman heard. 

Fast flow’d the current of her easy tears. 

While in lior heart she yearn’d incessantly 
To rush abroad all round the little haven, 
Procrlaiming Enoc;h Arden and his woes ; 

But awed and promise-bounden she forl^re. 

Saying only r See your bah'ns before you go 1 
Eh, lot mo h^tch ’em, Arden,* and arose 
Eager to bring them'^own, for Enoch hung 
A moment on her words, but, then replied. 

< 

‘ Woman, disturb ma not now at the last. 

But let me hold my purpose till I die. « 

Sit down again ; mar^ mo and understand, 

While I have power to speak. I charge you now, 
'When you shall sec her, toll her tliat I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, lo-f iiig her; 

Save for the bar between us, loving her 
As wlien*sho laid her liead beside my own. 

And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for her. 

And toll my son that 1 died blessmg him. 

And say t o Philip that I blest him too; 

He never meant us any thing but good> 

But if luy children care to se4 me dead, 

W’^io hardly tyiew me living, let them come, 

1 am t heir father; but she must not #ome. 

For my dead face would vex her aftor>life. ^ 

And now Hiere is but one of all my blood, * 

Who will embrace me in the world-to-be: 

This hair is his: i^ie cut it off and'ga^ it. 

And I have borne it with me all /.heae years. 

And thouglit to bear it with me to my grkve*; 

Bui now my mind is clmngf^, Ibr t shau sro 
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My babe in bliss*: wherefore wlien 1 am gone, 
Take, give her*this,*for it may comfort her: 

It will^monsover be a token to her, 

That 1 am he.* 

» 

• He eeasod ; and Miriam Lane 

Made such a voluble answer promising all, 

Tlfat once agAin he roll’d his eyes upoif her 
Repeating aU he wish’d, and once again 
She promised. 

Then the third night after,this, 

While Enoch slumber’d motionless and pale, 

And Miriam watch’d and dozed at intervals, 

There came so loud a calling of the 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 

Ho woke, ho rosi^, he spread his sirms abroad 
Crying with a loud voice * a saH ! a sail! 

1 am saved ’; and so fen bacl^ and spoke no inorfi. 

So past the strong heroic sofil away. 

And^ wlfen they buried him ilye liktlo port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funiral. 
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pbsT are our frames; and, gilded dust, our pride 
fiooks onlv for a momedt whole and sound: 

Like that long-buried body of the king, 

Found lying with his isrns and ornaments, 

Whjph ateO touch of light, an air of heaven, 

^pt into ashi^ and twas found no morb. 

Here i#a story which in rougher shape 
Came from a fizzled cripple, whom I saw* 

Sunning hims^ jn a waste field a^onc— 

OlcK iand a mine of memories—^w^ho had served, 
Long siooef'a bygone Rector of the place, 

And Wir himself^ part-of what he told. 
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SrR Aylmer Aylmbr, that almighty man, 

The county God—in whose capacibus hall, 

Hung with a hundred shields, the family tree ^ 
Sprang from the midriff of a prostrate king— 

Whoso blazing W'yvern w^eathercock'd the spite, 

Stood from his walls and w'ing'd his ontry-gatcs * 
And swang boijides on many a windy sign— 

Whoso eyes from undtT a pyramidal head 
Saw from his windows nothing save his owm— 

What lovelier of his own had ho than her, 

His only child, his Edith, Avhom ho loved 
As heiress and not heir regretfully ? 

But ‘ he that marries her marries her name ’ 

This fiat somevdiat soothed himself and wife. 

His wif<^ a fildcu beauty of the Baths, 

Insipid as the Qucci\ upon a card ; 

Her all of thought unCi bearing hardly more 
Than his own shadow in a sitkly sun. 

t 

A land of hops and fpoppy-mingled corn, 

Little about it stirring save a brook 1 « 

A sleepy land where t|fider the same wheel 
Tlio same old rut would di'epen^ year by year ; 
Where almost all the village had^ one name ; 

Where Aylmer follow'd Aylmer at the Hall 
And Averill Averill at the Rectory 
Thrice oiter ; so that Rectory and Hall, 

Bound ill an immemorial intimacy. 

Were ojKui to tiaeh other ; tho* to dream < 

That Love could bind them closer^^well had made 
The hoar hair of the Baronet bristle up 
With horror, worse than hod' be heard his priest 
Preatdi an inverted seripturo, sons of men 
Daughters of God ; so slocpy^was the land. 

I 

And might ‘.-lot Averill, had he w ill’d it ^’o, * 

Soiuowhere b<$ncath his own low' range tbf roofs, 

Have also set his many-shielded tree ? * 

There was an Aylmor-Averill nian*iage once, 

Wlion the red rose, was redder tlian ^tself, 

And York’s white rose as rod as X^nca^er’s, «, 
With wounded peace wdiich each hW prick’d to dfRih 
‘ Not proven * Averill said, ct lsug)iingly 
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* Some other raco of AToriUs ’—^prov'n or {lO, 

What cared h& ^ whtit, if other or the same ? 

He loan’d ijot on hia fathers but himself. 

But Le!blin, bis brother, living oft 
With Av^rill, and a year or two before 
Call’d to the bar, but ever call’d away 
By one low voice to one dear neighbourhood. 

, Wduld often, tn his walks with Edith, claim 
A distant kinship to the gracious blood 
That shook the heart of Edith hearing him. 

Sanguine ho was : a but k^ss vivid hue 
Than of that islet in the chestnut-bloom 
Flamed in liis chec^k; and ctager eyes, that still 
Took joyful note of all t)Liii|H joyful, It'aw’d, 
Beneath a manclike moss of rolling gold. 

Their best and brightest, when ^fey dwelt on hers, 
Edith, whoso pensive beauty, perftHit else, 

But subject to the season or IImp mocnl, 

Shone like a mystic star betwetm the less 
And grcvster glory varying to and fro, 

We know not wherefore; bounteously made, 

And yet so finely, that a troublous touch 
Tliinn’d, or would sc^pi to thin her in a day, 

A joyous to dilate, as toward the light. 

And these Imd been together from tlio first-. 

LeoUn’s first nurse was, five years afU^r, hers : * 

So miieh the boy foreran ; but when his date 
l>oubled her own, for want of playmates, he 
(Si4CO Avorili w'os a Jdtsiiade and a half 
His elder, and their pareijts underground) 

Had tost his ball and flown his kite, and roll’d 
His hoop to pleasure Edith, with her dipt 
Against the rush of the air in the prone swin'g, 
Made* blos86m-ball or daisy-chain, arranged 
Her garden, sov^d her*name and k<*.pt it green 
In’ living loiters, told her fairy-tales, 

Show’d her the fairy footings on the grass,* 

The little dells of cowslip, fairy pal^. 

The petty maitistukil forest, fairy pines,* 

Or thc^liny pitted target blew 

What lookld a flight qf fairy arrows aim’d 
* ^ y3 • 
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All at one ,mark, all hitting : make-^lievea 
^or Edith and himself: or else 2ie forged. 

But that was later, boyish histories 

Of battle, bold adventure, dungeon, wreck, ' 

Flights, terrors, sudden rescues, and true lov^ 

Crown'd after trial; sketches rude and faint, 

But where a passion yet unborn perhaps 
Lay hidden as the music of the moon *■ 

Sloops in the plain eggs of the nightingale. 

And thus together, save for college-times 
Or Toniple-eatcn terms, a couple, fair 
As ever painter painted, poet sang. 

Or Hoav’n in lavish bounty moulded, grew. 

And more and more, the maiden woman-grown, 

Ho wasted iioiHfrs with Avorill; there, when first 
The tented winter-field was broken up 
Into that phalanx o\|tho summer spears 
That soon should w'oar the garland; there again 
When burr and bine m ere gather’d; .lastly there 
At Christinas; over Welcome at the Hall, 

On whose dull sameness his full tide of youtk 
Broke with a [)ho8plg)re8cenco chc-iering even 
My lady; and tlie Baronet yeti had laid 
No bar between them: dull an^.self-involved, 

Tall and erecjt, but bending from his height 
VVitli half-allowing smiles for all the world, 

And mighty courteous in the main—his pride 
Lay deeper than to wear it as his ring— 

He, like an Aylmer in his Aylmorism, ' . 

,Would <!aro no more for Leolin’Ji walking with hpr 
1'hari for liis old Newfoundland's, when they ran , 
loose him at the stables, for he rose 
Twofooted at the limit of his chain, 

Roaring to make a third: and how should Love, 
Whom the aross-lightnings of four chanoe*met effw 
Flash into fiery life from nothihg, fottow 
Such dear familiarities of dawn ? 

Seldom, 5ut j^vhen he does, Master of all. 

So these voKng hearts not knowihg that they ^ved. 
Not she at feast, nor conscious of a Ear 
Between them, nor by plight pr broken rip^ 
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Boandy but an immemorial intimacy,. 

Wander'd at will, but oft accompanied 
By Averill ^ iiis, a brother's love, that hung 
With ii5ngs of brooding shelter o'er her peace, 
Might ht^e been other, save for Leolin's— 

Wha knows ? but so they wander'd, hour by hour 
Gather'd the blossom tliat rehloom'd, and, drank 
• Thfe magic cu^ that fill'd itself anew. 

A whisper lialf reveal'd her to herself. 

For out l^yond her lodges, where the broi^k 
Vocal, w'ith here and there a silence, ran 
By sallowy rims, arose the labourers* homos, 

A froquent haunt of Edith, (»n low knolls 
That dimpling died into cadi other, hiftst 
At random scatter'd, each a nest in bloom 
Her art, her hand, her counsel %lt had wrought 
About them : here was oae that, summcr-blaneh'd, 
Was parocl‘beard(id with the traveller’s-joy 
In- Autumn, parcel ivy-dad ; and hero 
The wartn-hluo breathings of a liidden lu'arfh 
Broke from a bower of vino and hon(!ysu<‘klo : 

One look’d all rosetron, and another wore 
A close-set robe of jgsmino sown with sturs : 

This had a rosy st^a of gillyflowers 
About it; this, a milky-way on earth. 

Like visions in the Northern dreamer's hcavehs, 

A lily-avenue climbing to the doors ; 

One,* almost to the martin-haiintcfd eaves 
A fummer burial dcf‘p in hollyhocks; 

Each, its own charm ; ai\d Edith's everywhere ; 
And Edith ever visitant with him, 

He but less lovc?d than Edith, of her poor ; 

For she—so lowly-lovely*and so loving, 

Queenly responsive w'hen the loyal hand* 

Rose from the 6lay it* work'd in as she past. 

Not sow'ing hedgerow texts and passing by. 

Nor dealing goodly counsel from a height * 

That maki» the low'est hate it, but a voice 
Of jQpmfort anftl ah open hand of hAp^ 

A splendid |vesence*flattering the poor roofs 
Revere^as theirs, bu4 kindlier than themselves 
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To ailing w/fo or Availing infancy 
Or old bcKlriddcn palsy,—was addrcd ; • 

He, loved for her and for himself. A graii^ 
Having the warmth and muscle of the heart, 

A childly way with children, and a laugh 
Kinging like proven golden coinage true, 

Were no fai^e ^passport to that easy realm, 
Where once with Le;olin at her side the feirl. 
Nursing a child, and turning to the Avarmth 
The Uiiuh'r pink five-beade<t baby-solos. 

Heard the good mother softly Avhisper * Bless, 
God bless ’em : marriages are made in Heaven.* 

A flash of semi-jealousy clear’d it to her. 

My lady’s Iij^dian kinsniarf unannounced 
With half a score of swarthy faces came. 

His own, tho’ ktnm and bold and soldierly, 
Siuir’d by the close ecliptic, yas not fair ; 

Fairer his talk, a tongyo that ruled tho hour, 
Tho’ seeming boastful » so when first ho dash’d 
Into tho chronicle of a deedful day, « 

Sir Aylriu-r half forgot •his lazy smile 
Of patron * Good ! my lady’s kinsman ! good ! * 
My lady with her fingers interlocK’d, 

And rotatory thumbs on silken l&iccs, 

Call’d all her vital spirits into each ear 
To listen*: unawares they flitU^d off. 

Busying themselves about the floworagc 
That stood from out a stiff brocade in Avhich, 
Tho meteor of a splendid season, ^ho. 

Once Avith this kinsman, ah so long ago. 

Slept thro* tho stately minuet of those days; 

But Edith’s eager fancy hurried Avith him 
Snatch’d thro’ tho perilous pifhses of his life ; 

Till l^^olin cv^r w'atehful of her eye ♦ 

Hated him with a momentary hate. • 
Wife-hunting, as tho rumour ran, Avas h© : 

I kriOAv not, for he spoke not, only showeFd 
His oriental gifts on everyone 
And most on jp^Iitti: like a storm lie same. 
And shook the house*, and liko a atorm h^^AA*ent. 

Among tho gifts he left her (possibly 
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Ho flow'd and ebb'd uncertain, to return 
When others hdd boon tested) there was one, 

A da£^ir, in rich slioath with jewels on it 
Sprinkml about in gold tliat branch’d itself 
Fine as i«o>fcrns on January panes 
Madb by a breath. 1 know not whence at first, 
of what r|iee, the work ; but as he*told 
• The story, storming a hill-fort of thieves 
He got it; for tiu'ir captain after fight, 

His comrades having fought their last below, 

Was climbing up the valliy ; at whom ho shot: 
Dow’n from the beetling crag to which he clung 
Tumbled the tawny rasc;al at his feet, 

This dagger with him, whicU when no>ii’ i^mirod 
By Edith whom his pleasure was to pleases 
At once the costly Sahib yielded rfo her. 

And Lcolin, coming aft^r ho was gone, 

Tost over all her presents petulantly : 

And- when she show’d the wealthy scabbard, saying 
‘ Look Avimt a lovely j)iceo of wiorkmanship ! ’ 

Slight was his answer ‘ Well—I fSare not for it; ’ 
Tiicn playing w'ith Ui^ blade ho prick'd his hand, 

* A gracious gift to gA'c a body, this ! * 

‘ But would it he more gracious * ask'd the girl 

* Were I to fl^ive this gift of his to one • 

That is no lady ? ’ ‘ Gracious ? No * said he. 

* Mo ?—but I cared not for it. O pardon me, 

I seem to be iingracipusness itself.' 

* Taike it ’ she add(id^wot?tly, ‘ tho’ his gift; 

Frtr 1 am more ungracioiis*ev'n than you, 

I care not for it either; * and he said 

* Why then I love it: ’ J)ut Sir Aylmer past, ► 

And neither loved nor likwl the thing he heard. 

« • 

The next day^ame a neighbour. Blues and n*ds 
They talk'tf of : blues were sure of it, he thought: 
Then of the latest fox—where started—kill’d 
In such a bottom \ * Peter had the i)rush, 

My I^ter, first ^ : an^ did Sir A^dnier If now 
That ^rreat pix;k-pitteii fellow li^ be€>n caught ? 

Then niade*ht8 plea^ur# edio, hand* to hand, 

• * 
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And rolling as it were the substance* of it 
^tw(5en his palms a m<»nent up and down— 

‘ The birds wore warm, the birds were warrif up<«n him ; 
We have him now : ’ and had Sir Aylmer heard— 
Nay, but he must—the land was ringing of It— 

This blacksmith-border marriage—one they knew-^ 
Haw from t hot nursery—who could trust a child ? 
That cursed Franco with her egalities! 

And did Sir Aylmer (deferentially 

With nearing chair and lower’d accent) think— 

For pcK)ple talk’d—that it was wholly wise 
To let that handsome fellow Avcrill walk 
So freely with his daughter ? people talk’d— 

The boy might got a notion into him; 

Th<^ girl might be entangled ere she knew. 

Sir Aylmer Aylmer t;lowly stiffening spoke : 

’ The girl and boy, l^'r, knop' their differences ! ’ 

' Good ’ said his friend, ‘ but watch ! * and he * enough, 
More than enough, Sir ! I can guard my own.’ 

Tlusy parted, and Sir Aylmer Aylmer watch’j?. 


Pale, for on her th^ thunders of the house 
Had fallen first, was Edith that* same night; 

Pale as the Jeplitha’s daughter, U rough piece 
Of early rigid colour, under which 
Withdrawing by the counter door to that’ 

Which Leolin o}>en’d, she cast back upon him 
A piteous glance, and vanish’d. He, as one 
Caught in a burst of unexpected atorm, 

And pelted with outrageous epithets, 

Turning btdield the Powers of the House 
On either side the hearth, indignant; her, 

C4X)ling her false cheek with«a featherfan. 

Him glaring, by his own stale devil spurr’f), 

And, like a beast hard-ridden, breathipg hard. 

’ Ungenerous, dishonourable, base, , 

IVosumptqous! trusted as he was with he^, 

The sole succeeder to their wealth, their lands 
The last remaining pillar of their housp. 

The one transmitter of their anci^t name,' 

Their child.’ ‘ Our child ! * ‘ Our heireslf'! ’ Ours f * 
for still, * * t ’ ♦ 

r I « 
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Like echoes fronf beyond a hollow, came • 

Her sicklier iteVation. Last he said 

* Boy, |nark me! for your fortunes are to make. 

I swear you shall not make them out of mine. 

Now inasmuch as you have practised on her 
Porfilext her, made her half forget herm'lf, 

S^jerve from ^ler duty to herself and u»— 

Tilings in an Aylmer deem*d impossible. 

Far as wo tract ourselves—I say that this— 

Else 1 withdiaw favour and countenance 
From you and yours for ever—shall you do. 

Sir, >vhen you see her—but you shall not see her— 
No, you shall write, and not to licr, but mv ; 

And you shall say that having spoken ^i^ith mo, 

And after look’d into yourstdf, you find * 

That you meant nothing—as indt^i^ you knoiv 
That you meant nothing. Such^a match as this ! 
Impossible, prodigious !" * Thesj were v ords, 

As meted by his measure of hipiself, 

Arguing boundless forbc^arance : after which, 

And Leolin’s horror-stricken answer, ‘ I 
So foul a traitor to myself and Her, 

Never oh never,* forlaliout as long 

As the wind-liov^ liftngs in balance, paused 

Sir Aylmer reddening from the storm within, 

Tiion broke* all bonds of courtesy, and crym^ 

* Boy, should I find you by my doors again. 

My paen shall lash you from them like a dog; 

Hence !' with a sudden execration drove 

Th5 footstool from before him, and arose; • 

S5, stammering * scoundrel * out of teeth that ground 
As in a dreadful dream, while Leolin still 
Retreated half-aghast, Ike fierce old man 
Follow’d, f^nd under his own lintel stood 
Storming with yfted hands, a hoary fac^ 

A^eet for the reverence of the hearth, but now, 
Beneath if pale and unimpassion’d moon, « 

Vext with unworthy madness, and deform’d. 

, % * j 

Slowly and conscipus of the rageful eye 
Thai watchM him, till he hoard the ponderous door 
Qoee, 'enuring with IcAig tschoes thro’ the land, 
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Went Lc^li» ; then, liis lUhssionB all in flood 
And masters of his motion, furioi&ly ' 

Down thro* the bright lawns to his brothe»*fi r^n. 

And foam'd away Ids heart at Averiirs ear: 

Whom Avorill solaced as ho might, amazed: « 

'I'ho man was his, had l>oon his father’s, friend: < 

Ho must have Idmsolf )iad soon it long ; 

Ho must have known, Idmself had know'n : )>esides. 
Ho novor yet had set his daughter forth 
Horo in tho w'omaii-markc^ts of the west. 

Whore our Caucasians lot tliomselvcis l>o sold. 

Some one, he thought, had slander’d Li;olin to him. 

‘ Brother, for I liave loved you more as son 
Tiian brotlK^r, Ipt me toll you : I mysolf— 

What is tliefi* pretty saying ? jilted, is it ? 

Jilted 1 w as : 1 say jt for your fieaco. 

Pain’d, and, as bearing in myself tJic sharno 
Tho w'oman should have bor/i<', humiliaUHl, 

1 lived for years a stuJud sunless life ; 

Till after our good parents past away 
Watching your grow'th# I stnun’d again to groV. 

Looliri, 1 almost sin iif envying you : 

Tho very whitest lamb hi all my* fold 

Loves you : I know her : tho wotst thought sho has 

Is w'hiUir even tlian lier pretty hand : 

Sho inustr pi^ove true : for, brother, where 'two fight 
Tho strongest wins, and truth and love are strength. 
And you are happy : lot her parents be.* 

, But lioolin cried out tho more upon thorn— 
Insolent, brainless, heartless !. heiress, wealtli, 

1'heir w'calth, their lieiress ! w'ealth enough was theirs 
For twenty matches. Were 1^ lord of this, 

W[iy twenty boys and girls should marry on it, 

And forty blett ones bless him, and himself ' 

Bti wealtiiy still, ay w'ealthior. Tfte boSiovc^d 
Tliis filthy marriagtf’liindenng Mammon madj 
'J’lie harlot ' of the cities : nature crost 
Was mother of thq, foul adulteri;s ^ 

That saturate so^al with body. Name, teCo ! name.*, 
Thoir ancient name ! they might be proud<>)> its wegth 
Was being Edith’s.' Ah how» pale sjie had l^|(’d 
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Darling, to-nighf! they must have rated «lier 
Beyond all tderancc. These old phcasant^lords, 
These |>artf'idge*breeders of a thousand years, 

Who had mildew'd in their thousands, doing nothing 
Since Egbert—why, the greater their disgrace! 

Falf back upon a name ! rest, rot in that! 

Not keep it r|^>ble, make it nobler ? fopls, 

With such a vantage-ground for nobleness t 
Ho had known a man, a ([uintoBsenco of man, 

Tlie life of all—^\vho madly loved—and he. 

Thwarted by one of these old father-fools, 

Had rioted his life out, afid made an end. 

Ho would not do it! her sweet face and faith 
Held him from that; but lie had powprs. lie knew it: 
Hack would he to his studic^s, make a name, 

Name, fortune too : tlie world s^iould ring of him 
To shame these mouldy Aylmefs in their graves : 
Clianeellor, or what- is gfoates^ w'ould he be— 

‘ O brother, I am grieved to k^rn your grief— 

Give my fling, and let me say my say.' 

'At wliich, like one that 8ees*Jiis own c'xeess, 

And easily forgives it as his own. 

He laugh'd ; and t||eu was mute ; but j>rcscntly 
Wept like a storm : and lionest AvcTill seeing 
How low his brother’s mood had fallen, ftiteh’d 
His‘richest beeswing from a binn rc’servc'd • 

For banquets, })raiscd the w'aning red, and told 
The’ vintage—wlien this Aylmer earner of age— 

T^en drank and it; till at length the two, 

Xho’ Lcolin flamed and ^fell again, agriM'd 
'Hiat much allowance must bi; made for men. 

After an angry dream this kindlier glow 
Faded with morning, bfit his purpose? held. 

Yet once by^night .again the lovers nBst, 

A perilous meeting under the tall pines 
I'bat darken’d all the nortlnvard of lier 1^11. 

Him, to her meek and modest bosom presl 
In agony, she premised that no 
Persuasion, no, nor^death could alter*her : 

Ho,« passioiMtely hopofuller, W'ould go. 

Labour his ow/i Bdith, and ref urn 
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In such a s^inlighi of prospenty ^ 

He should not be rejected. ' Wri^ to me ! 

They loved me, and because 1 love their child « 
They hate me : there is war between us, dear, 
Whicli breaks all bonds but ours; wo must remain 
Sacred to one another.’ So they talk’d, * 

Poor children, for their comfort: the w^d blew; , 
The rain of heaven, and their cnvn bitter tears, 

Tears, and the careless rain of heaven, mixt 
Upon their faces, as they kiss’d each other 
In darkness, and above them roar’d the pine. 

So Leolin went; and as we task ourselves 
To learn a language knowi;/ but smatteringly 
In phrases h^re'and there at random, toil’d 
Mastering the lawlest^ science of our law, 

That codelcjss myriad %fi precedent. 

That wilderness of single insfanccs. 

Thro’ which a few, by Vit or fortune led, 

May boat a pathway oht to wcaltli and fame. , 

The jests, that flash’d f.bout the pleader’s room, 
Lightning of the hour, <iie pun, the scurrilous tale,->-<* 
Old scandals buried now seven de^ads deep 
In other scandals llmt have livedtand died, 

And loft the living scandal that shall die— 

Were dead to him already ; bent as he w'aES 
To make'disproof of scorn, and strong in hopes, 
And prodigal of all brain-labour he, 

('’harier of sleep, and wine, and exercise, 

Except \vhon for a breathing-w'hile* at eve, 

Some niggard fraction of an hour, he ran 
Bedside the river-bank : and then indeed 
Harder the times u'ero, and thp hands of power 
W<4re bloodier, and the according hearts of men 
Seem’d harder «too; but the soft.river-broeze, 

Which fann’d the gardens of that rival'rose 
Yet fragrant in a heart remembering 
His former Volks with Edith, on him breathed 
Far purdicr in his pushings to and frp, 

After his books, to flush his blood, with .air, 

Tlien to liis books again.’ My lady's cousiit. 
Half-sickening of hid pension’d aiter|KX)n, ’ c 
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Drove In upon the student onoo or twice, * 

Ran a Malayah muck against tlie times, 

Had gplden hopes for France and all mankind. 
Answer'd all queries touching those at homo 
With a iieaved shoulder and a saucy smile, 

And fain had haled him out into the world, 

^d air’d him there : his nearer friend would say 
‘ Screw not the chord too sharply lost it snap.* 
Then left alone lie pluck'd her dagger forth 
From where his worldless heart hi^ kept it Nvarm, 
Kissing his vows upon it like a knight. 

And wrinkled benchers often talk'd of him 
Approvingly, and prophesied his rise : 

For lieart, I think, help'd hsad : her lyttqrs too, 
Tho’ far between, and coming fitfully 
Like broken music, written as sIsd found 
Or made occasion, being striotl^f watch'd, 

Ciiarm’d him thro’ every* hibyynth till he saw ‘ 

An end, a hope, a light breaking upon him. 

tliey that cast her spirib into flesh, 

Her worldly-w'ise begetters, placed themstdves 
To sell her, those g<9od paremts, for h<*r good. 
Whatever eldest-borif of rank or w’ealth 
Might lie within their compass, him they 1urc»d 
Into their fiet made pleasant by the baits , 

Of gold and beauty, wooing him to woo. 

So month by month the noise alx>ut their doors, 
And distant blaze o{ tliose dull banquets, made 
Thfc nightly wirer of their innocent hare 
Rilter oefore he took it. * All in vain. 

Sullen, defiant, pitying, wroth, return’d 
Leolin's reject^ rivals Irom their suit 
So often, t^hat the folly taking wings 
Slipt*o*er those^lazy limits down the w ii^d 
With rumour, and "became in other fields 
A mockefjr to the yeomen over, ale, « 

*And laughter to their lords : but those at home, 
As hunters round ta hunted creature draw' 
Th«*cordon cl^ an^ closer toward the death, 
Nanow’d her goings out and comings in ; 

Forbad first tl\e hbus6 of ^verilT, 
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Then closed,her access to the wealthier farms, 

Last from her own home-c;ircle of Iho pOor 
They barr’d her : yet she boro it: yet her* chc;pk 
Kept colour : wondrous ! but, O mystery l 
Wliat amulet drew her down to tliat old oak,» 

So old, that twenty years before, a part 
Falling had let ^ppear the brand of John— 

OiiCG groveliko, each huge arm a tree, bu't now 
flic broken base of a black tower, a cave 
Of touchwood, with a singlo flourishing spray. 

Tiujro the manorial lord too curiously 
Raking in thiat millonnial touchwood-dust 
Found for hinl.s(^lf a bitter treasure-trove ; 

Burst his t)wn wyvern on ^le seal, and read 
Writhing a IcfitcV from liis child, for which 
Came at the moment^iK'olin’s emissary, 

A crippled lad, and eouning turn’d to fly. 

But scared with throats of jail and halter gave 
To him that fluster’d lAs })oor parish wits 
The letter which he brotiglit, and swore bedsides 
f’o play tlicir go-botwotyi as heretofore * 

Nor let them know ih<icn5K‘lv<^s betray’d ; and then, 
Snul-strickcii at their kindness to^ him, went 
Hating his own loan heart and niCserablo. 

TlionotJorward oft from out a despot drohm 
The fathof panting woke, and oft, as dawn 
Aroused the black rojiublic on bis elms, ' 

SwtH^ping the frothily from the fescue brush’d 
T(^ro’ the dim meadow toward hisstroasure-trove, * 
Seized it, took liomc, and to my lady,—who mode 
A downward eresoont of her minion mouth. 

Listless in all despondence,—rc^d ; and tore, 

As if the living passion symbol d there 

Were living nesves to feel the rent; and bufnt, 

Now iiiaflng at hi.s own gi'cat seff defl^. 

Now striking on huge stumbling-blocks of sedim 
In babyisms, and dear diminutives 
S<^atter’d all over tl^e v'ocabulary ,* 

Of such a love as**like a chidden child, ' 

After much wailing, hush’d itself a^' last «'# 

Hopeless of answer : * then iho* Arer^U wrote * # 
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Aiid bad him wHh ffood heart sustain himself— 

All would bo Ivell—5ho lover heeded not, 

But passionately restless came and went, 

And rustling once at night about the place. 

There by a kwp€*r shot at, slightly hurt, 

Raging return’d : nor was it well for her 
Kept to the garden now, and grove of^i)iiu*s, 

Watch’d even there ; and one was set to wateli 
The watcher, and Sir Aylmer watch’d tlieni nil. 

Yet bitterer from his roaditigs : once indeed, 

Warm’d with his wines, or taking pride in her, 

She look’d so sweet, he kiss’d her lond(»rly 
Not knowing what possess'd him : that one kiss 
Was Leolin’s one strong ri'ial upon eiytli ; 

Seconded, for my lady follow’d suit, * 

Seem’d Iiojh^’s returning rose : and then ensued 
A Martin’s summer of his fad<*d*love, 

Or ordeal by kindnc'ss ; Vflcr this 
Ho seldom crost his child ^\itl?out a sneer; 

The mother flow’d in shallower aeriinonics : 

Nyver 6110 kindly smile, one kindly wool : 

So that the gentle creature shut from all 
Her charitable use, find face to face 
With twenty monthU of silence, slowly lost 
Nor greatly cartn! to lose, herjliold on life. 

Lost, somrf low fever ranging round to spy , 

The* woaknesss of a jKJople or a liouse, 

Like Hies that haunt a wound, or deer, or men. 

Or almost all that is, hurting the hurt— 

Sffvo Christ as we Indieve him—found the girl 
And dung her dow n upon a couch of fire, 

Whore careless of the houstdiold faces n<*ar. 

And crying upon the n|ime of Lcolin, ► 

She, and with her tlio race of’Aylmer, past. 

• ^ • 

Star to stai^VibraU^ light; may soul to soul 
Strike thfo* a finer element of her own ? 

—from afar,—touch as at once ? or why 
That night, that^moment, when named his name, 
Dk> the keen* shriel| ‘ yes love, yes £!fiith, yes,* 

Shrill, till the comrade of his chambers woke, 

And hasiO upon Ivjm 4ial^arisen frt)m sleep, 
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With a weir^ bright eye, swjeating and trembling, 
Kis hair as it were craclding into <6ame», 

Ifis body half flung forward in pursuit, , 

And his long arms stretch’d as to grasp a flyVr : 
Nor knew he wherefore he had made the cry; 

And being much befool’d and idioted 
By tlie rough ^mity of the other, sank 
As into sleep again. The second day, * 

My lady’s Indian kinsman rushing in, 

A breaker of the bitter news from home, 

Found a dead man, a letter edgt^d with death 
Beside him, and the dagger which himself 
Gave Kdith, redden’d with no bandit’s blood : 

* From Edith * was engraven on the blade. 

Then Avorill went and gazed upon his dcatli. 
And wlicn ho came sgain, his flock believed— 
Beholding how the y^rs which are not Time’s 
Kad blasted him—that^ many’ thousand days 
Were dipt by horror f/*om his term of life. 

Yet the sad mother, for the second death ^ 
Bcarcc touch’d her thrc/’ that nearness of the first. 
And being used to flifli her pastor texts, 

Stuit to the harrow’d brother, prying him 
To speak before the people of Iict child, 

And flxt the Sabbath. Darkly that day rose: 
Autumn’s mock sunshine of the faded wodds 
Was all the life of it; for hard on those, 

A breathless burthen of low-folded heavens 
Btifled and chill’d at once : but %very roof 
Sent out a listener : many too h&d knowm 
Kditli among the hamlets round, and since 
The parents’ harshness and the hapless loves 
And doublo death were widely murmur’d, left 
Their own grey tower,' ox plain-faced tabei;nacle,^ 
To hear him T aU in mourning these, md those 
With blots of it about them, ribbon, ^ove 
Or kerchief ; wiiile the churcli,—one night, Except 
For greenish glimmerings thro’ the lancets,—made 
^^lill paler the ^le head of him, W'bo tower’d 
Above them, with his hopes in ei^.her grave. 

Long o’er his bent brows finger’d Av^diU 

I* ^ 
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His fftoe magnetic to the liand from which 
Livid ho pluck'd it^orth, and labour'd thlo* 

His brief prayer-prelude, gave the verse ' Behold, 
Your house is left unto you desolate !' 

But lapsed into so long a pause again 
As Jialf amazed half frighted all his flock: 

Then from his height atid loneliness of grief 
Bbro down iif flood, and dash'd his ai%ry heart 
Against tlie desolations of the world. 

Never since our bad earth became one sea, 

Which rolling o’er the |m)accs of the proud, 

And all but those who knew the living 0(j<i— 

Eight that were left to make a purer world— 

When since had flood, fire, etlrihquake, thimdor, WTOUght 
Such waste and havoc* os the idolatries, 

Wliich from the low liglit of mortality 

Shot up their shadows tjo the Heaven of Heavens, 

And worshipt their own darkness as the Highest ? 

* Gash thyself, priest, and honour thy brute Baa), 

And toe4hy worst self sacrifice thyself, 

F6r with thy worst self hast t/b)u clothed thy God. 
Then came a lx)rd in no wise Tike to B;ial. 

The babe shall leadLthe lion. Surely jiow 
The wildcrtUiS^ shall blossom as the rose. 

Crown thyiself, worm, and worship thine owm lusts !— 
No«coarse and blockish G<xl of acreage * 

Stands at thy gate for thoti to grovel to— 

Thy God is far diffused in noble groves 

Afid princely halls,^ and farms, and flowing lawns, 

And heaps of living gold that daily grow. 

And title-scrolls and gorgeous hcraidri(*s. 

In such a shapft dost thou behold thy God. 

Thou wilt not gash thj^ flesh for him ; for thine 
Fares richly, in fine linen, not a hair , 

Ruffled u^n the sedrfakin, even while 
The dea^l€»s ruler of thy dying house 
Is wounded to the death that cannot dic^; 

And tho’ thou numberest with the follow^ors 
OffOne who'cri^ “ leave all aad*foUow me.‘* 

"lliee ther^re with His light about thy feet 
Th^ i|ith His message |;ingi]^ iiw thine ears. 
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Tlieo shall t{iy brother man, the Lord from Heaven, 
Born of n village girl, carpenter’s eon, • 

Wonderful, Prince of peace, the Mighty Gc^, 

Count the more base idolater of the two; 

Crueller : aa not passing thro* the fire , 

Brxlies, but souls—thy childretrs—^thro* the smokcf 
The blight of low desires—dark(;ning thine own 
To thine own fikeness ; or if one of thebe, 

I’hy better born unhappily from thee, 

Should, as by miraerh^ gi'ow straight and fair— 
Friernds, I was bid to speak of such a one 
By those who most have cause to sorrow for her— 
Fairer than Jlat;hel by the palmy well, 

Fairer than Ruth among the fields of corn, 

Fair as the Angel that said “ liail ** she seem’d. 

Who entering fill’d (ho house with sudden light. 

For so mine own wahibrighten’d : wlicro indeed 
The r<x)f so lowly hut that bo^am of Heaven 
Dawn’d sometime thro’he doorway ? whose the babe 
I’oo ragg('d to be fondK^d on her lap, 

Warm’ll at lier bosom The poor child of sHume, 
The common care whqfn no one cared for, leapt 
To greet her, wasting his forgotten heart. 

As with tlie mother he had nevt‘r*kuow'n, 

In gambols; for lior fresli and innocent eyes 
Had such a star of morning in their blue, « 

That all ftegleeted places of the field 
Broke into nature’s music when they saw lier. 

Low was her voice, but won mysterious way 
l^iro' the seal’d oar to which a lijidcr one 
Was all but silence—free of ii.lms her hand— 

The hand that robed your cott-age-waUs with flowem 
Has often toil’d to clothe your little ones; 

How often placed upon, the sii^ man's bro^v 
Cool’d it, or laid his feverous pillow smootl/! 

Htul you one sorrow and she shared itT not ? 

One burthen and she would not lighten it ? i* 

One spiritual doubt she did not soothe ? 

Or when some heat of difference spaj’kled out, 

How swei'tly M'oulcf she glide between yOur wraths^ 
And steal you from each other ! for she «v'alk’d . 
Wearing the light yoke of th»t LoreJ of love,* , 
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Who still’d tho follyig wave of Galilee! ^ 

And one—of him I wan not bid to speak— 

Was aVvva}% with her, whom you also knew. 

Him too you lov<*d, for he was worthy love. 

And thoSc had been together from the first; 

They might have been together till the last. 

Fiiiends, this frail bark of our.s, when oorely tried, 
May wreck itself witliout the pilot’s guilt, 

Without the captain’s knowlMlgt*: hope with me. 
Whose shame is tliat, if ho went henee with sliame ? 
Nor mine the fault, if losing both of these 
I cry to vacant chairs and widow’d walls, 

“ My house is left ninto mo desolate.” ’ 

While thus he spoke, his‘'hearers wTpt ^ but some, 
Sons of the glebe, with otluT frow'ns than those 
That knit themselves for summ^’r shadow, scowl’tl 
At their grc*at lord. He,» m hen it seem’d he saw 
No pale sheet-lightnings from iifnr, but fork’d 
Of the near storm, and aiming at liis heiKl, 

Sat angt^-charm’d from sorrow, soldic^rlike, 

Erect: bdt wlien the preiuher’^j cadence flow’d 

Softening thro’ all Uie genth> attributes 

Of his lost child, thin wife, who watch’d his face, 

Paled at a sudden twitch of his iron mouth ; 

And * O pray God that he hold up’ slus thought 
* 0r*8urclv I shall shame myself and him.’ * 

‘ [{for yours the blame—for wlio l>t‘side your heart Im 
</an take her place-j-if echoing me you cry 
** Our house is left »unto us desolate ” ? 

But thou, O thou that killest, hadst thou known, 

O thou that slonest, hadsi iliou understood 
The things belonging to tliy pcjace and ours! * 

Is there np prophet but the veico that calls 
Doom upon kipgs, or., in the waste “ Rt.pent ” ? 

Is not our own child on tho narrow* way, 

Who dowb to those that saunter in the brpad 
''Cries “ come up hither,” as a prophet to us ? 

Is there no stoning savt^ with fUntt and rock ? 

Yerf, as the dead wy w'tsep for testify— 

No idesolatMh but sword and fire ? 

Yes, ^"ybur moaning %\itne88, and myself 
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4ni lonelier,' darker, earthlier for my Iqss. 

Give me your prayers, for he is past your prayers. 
Nut past the living fount of pity in Heaven. • 

But I that thought myself long-suffering, meek, 
Exceeding “ poor in spirit ”—^how the words * , 

Have twisted bock upon themselves, and mean 
Viloness, we art grown so proud—I wished my voice 
A rushing tempest of the wrath of God 
To blow these sacrifices thro’ the world— 

Sent like the tw'elve-divided concubine 
To inflame the tribes : but there—out yonder-^^-earth 
Liglitens from her own central Hell —0 there 
The red fruit of an old idolatry— ‘ 

The heads of^cliiofs and princes fall so fast, 

They cling together in the ghastly sack— 

The land all shambUtt—noked marriages 

Flash from the bridge, and eyer-murder’d France, 

By shores that darken r.vith the gathering wolf. 

Runs in a river of blofxl to the sick sea. 

Is this a time to maddeti madiiess then ? *. 

Was this a time for t|^se to flaunt their pride ? 

May Pharaoli’s darkness, folds as^dense as those 
Which liid the Holiest from the gpople^s eyes 
Ere the great death, shroud this great sin from all I 
Doubtless our narrow world must canvass,it: 

O rather •pray for those and pity them, • 

Wiio thro* tlieir own desire accomplisii’d bring < 

Their own grey hairs "with sorrow to the grave— ♦ 
Wiio broke the bond wliich they desired to break, ^ 
Wliieli else had link’d their r^o with times to come-j- 
Wiio wove coarse webs to snare her purity. 

Grossly contriving their dear daughter’s good— 

Poor souls, and knew i|Ot v/hsk they did, bat sat 
Igfiorant, devijiing their own daughter’s death ! i 
May not that earthly chastisemeiit suffice ? 

Have not our love and reverence left them Ij^are ? 

Will not aaothor ta.ke their heritage ? 

Will there be children’s laughter in their hall 

For ever and for eler, or one stone * * 

i^eft on another, or is it a light tking 

That I their guest, jtheir host, t^eir ancienit .friend, 

1 made by these the last of all my*race * « 
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Must cry to these* the last of theirs, as cried 
Christ ere His a^ooy 'to those that swore 
Not by .the^teuij^e but the gold, and made 
Their own traditions God, and slew the Lord, 

And left their memories a world’s curse—Behold, 
Your* house is left unto you desolate ** ? ’ 

Qnded he had not, but she brook’d nd more : 
Long since her he^rt had beat remorselessly, 

Her cranipt-up sorrow pain’d her, and a sense 
Of meanness in her unresisting life. 

Then tlieir eyes vext her; for on entering 
He had cast the curtains of their seat aside— 
Black velvet of the costliest—she herself 
Had seen to that : fain hod'she closed th^m now. 
Yet dared not stir to do it, only near’d 
Her husband inch by inch, but wjicn she laid, 
Wifelike, her hand in oric^of his, he veil’d 
His face with the other, and at«c>nce, as falls 
A cibeper w'hen the prop is broken, fell 
The woman shrieking at his feet, and swoon’d. 
Theft her oWn people bore along,the nave 
Her pendent hands, a^id narrow meagre face 
Seam’d with the shaUpw ctarcs of fifty yt'ars : 

And her the Lord of all the landscape round 

£v*n to its last horizon, and of all 

Wlio f)eer’d at liim so keenly, follow’d out • 

Tall aod erect, but in the middle aisle 
Reel’d, as a footsore ox in crowded ways 
Stumbling across the market to his death, 

Ufipitied; for he groped as blind, and seem’d 
Always about to fall, grasping the pews 
And oaken finials till he touch’d the door; 

Yet to the lychgatc, whdlre his cjianot stood. 

Strode from the porch, tall and erect agsin. 

But nevermore did either pass the gate 
Save uride« pall with bearers. In one mont^. 

Thro’ weaiyr and yet ever w'earier hours, 

The childless motlipr went to seek *her child ; 

And when he telt th^ silence of his house 
About him, .aid the change and not the change. 
And thor^ fizt eyes,of painted ancestors 
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Staring forc(‘vcr from their gilded walls 
Dn liitn ilieir last descendant, hi8*own(hoad 
B(.‘gati to droop, to fall; the man becamor 
; his one word was ‘ desolate ’; 

Dt*ad for two years Ix^foro his death was ho; 

Hut when the second Christinas came, eaca[)cd 
His k(?ep(!rs, lyid tlio silence which he felt, 

'lo find a de(;pcr in the narrow gloom *' 

Ry wife and child ; nor wanted at his end 
The dark retimie reverencing death 
At g<)ld(m thresholds ; nor from tender hearts, 

And those who sorrow’d o’er a vanish’d race, 

Pity, the violet on the tyrant’s grfive. 

Then the great Hall was,wholly hrok^m down, 

And the brAatf vf)odland parc<*ird into farms; 

And where the I wo ^coi it rived their daugliior’s good, 
Lies the hawk’s cast,•the mole lias made his run, 
The hedgehog underneath the plintnin bores, 

Tlio rabbit fondles his*’own harmless face, 

The slow-worm croeprf, and the thin weasel there 
Follows the mouse, aiyi all is open field. ^ •' 


NORTHERN FARMEI} 

Old Style 
1 

Wheer ’iista bean saw long and i^cii liggin* ’ere atoan ? 

Noor.se ? thoort nowt o’ a noovse : whoy, Doctor’s 
abt'an an* agoiin : • « 

Says that 1 moaut ’a iiaw moor yaale : but 1 brant a 
foul : « 

Git ma my yaale, for I bcaiit a-gooin* to breilk my rule. 

ir * « 

Dot’tors, they knaws nowt, for a says wliat is 
true :* 

Naw soort o’ koiii^<o’ use to saay the things tliat a do. 

I’ve ’<h1 my poKit o’ yaale ivry iioi^it sin’ I bt^i^ ’ore, 

An’ I’ve ’ed my quart ivry ma^et-noigbt for fobrty 
year. 


nawiva 


;yl 
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Parson *b a brah loikewoisc, an* a sittin* *ore o* my bed! 
* The ajnoighty *s a taakia o* you to ’issen, my friend/ 
a said, 

An’ a toll'd ma my sins, an’s toithe were due, an* I 
’giod it in iioiid ; 

I ^one my duty by un, as I *a done by the lond. 


IV 

Lam’d a ma’ beii. I reckons I ’annot sa moocli to larn* 
But a cost oop, thot a did, ’boot Bt^ssy Marris’s barn. 
Thof a knaws I hailus voiited \vi* Squoire an’ choordi 
an* staate, • 

An’ i’ the woost o’ toinics Lwur nivor^a^in the raatc. 


V 

An’ I hailus corned to ’a cliouivX afoot moy Sally wur 
dead, • 

An* ’cerd un a bumniin’ awaay"* loiko a buzzard-clock ' 
ower my yead, ’ 

An’ I iii^qjr kiiaw’d whot a mciin’d but 1 Ihowt a ’od 
suinmut to saiiy, • 

An I thow't a said ^\4lot a owt to *a said an’ 1 corned 
awaay. 


VI 


Boksjf Marris’s bam ! lha knaws she lailid ib to mca. 
Mowt j’a bean, mayhap, for she wur a brtd un, shea. 
’Sivt?r, I kop un, 1 kop un, my lass, tha inun under- 
stond; ; 

l«aone my duty by un m 1 ’a done by the lond. 


vn 

But Parson a comes an’*a goos^ an’ a says it easy an* 
freea * * 

‘ Tlie amoighty^ a iaAkin’ o’ you to ’issen, my friend,* 
says ^*a. 

I weant saay men bo loiars, thof summuif said it in 
’aaste: 

But^a reAds wonh sarmin a weeaA, an’ 1 *a stubb’d 
* ^ThornaJjiy waasdc. 

. i Copkcbafer. « 
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VIII 

D*ya moinJ the waasto, my lass ? na% naw, tha was 
not born then ; i 

Thecr wur a boggle in it, I often 'eerd un my6en; 
Moast loike a butter-bump,^ for I *6erd un aboot an’ 
aboot, ( 

But I stubbed ^11 oop wi* the lot, an’ raaved an’ romblod 
un oot. • * 


IX 

Keapor’s it wur ; fo* they fun un theer a-laaid oh ’is 
faace 

f)oon i’ the woild ’enemies * afoor I comell to the plaace. 
Noaks or Thimbleby—toner ’ed shht un as dead as a 
iiatlil. (. * * 

Noaks wur ’ang’d for it oop at "soize—but git ma my 
yaale. • ^ 

X* 

Dubbut looiik at the w'aaste ; theer w'arn’t not fead for 
a cow : 

Nowt at all but brackon an’ fuzz, an’ looak fiC it now— 
Warnt worth nowt a*haacro, an’ now theer *8 lots o’ 
fe^, * 

Fourscore yows upon it an’ somC on it doon in se&d. 

XI 

Nobbut a bit on it’s loft, an’ 1 mean’d to 'a sti^bb’d it 
at fall, . ^ 

Done it ta-year I mean’d, an’ mnn*d plow thruff it 
‘ an’ all. 

If godainoighty an’ {>arHon *ud nobbut lot ma aloan, 
Mea, wi’ halite oondord haacre o’ Squoire’s, an’ lond o’ 
my otin. « 

XII * 

Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doing a-ta&kin’ o’ me& 

1 iK'iint wpnn as saws ’ere a bean an’ yondisr a pea; 
An’ Squoire ’ull be sa mad an’ all—a’ d^ar a^ dear! 
And I ’a monaged, for Squoire come, Michaelmas thirty 
year. ' " , 

* »f 

f Anemones. 


‘ Bitter). 
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, xin 

A mo\i't *a taaAen Jo&nes, as *ant a 'aapoth o* sonsec; 
Or a mowt« a taaken Robins—a niver mended a fence : 
But godamoighty a moost taako mea an' ta&ke ma now 
Wi *auf t^e cow's to cauve an* Thornaby holms to plow ! 
« 

XIV 

Ldbak *oar qudloty smoiles when they sees ma a passiii* 

by* 

Says to thoss^n naw doot ‘ what a mon a bca sewer-ly ! 
For they knaws what I bean to Squoire sin fust a corned 
to the *AII; 

1 done my duty by^Squoire an* 1 done my duty by all. 

Squoire *b in Lunnon, an* summuy I reckons *uU 'a to 
WToite, * 

For w’hc *s to howd the lohd ater mea thot muddles ma 
quoit; * 

Sartin-sewer I bea, tliot awcantYiiver give it to Joanes, 
Noither a* ipoant to Robins—a njver rembles the stoans. 

4 XVI 

But summun *uil coitie ater mea mayhap wi* ’is kittle 
o* stcaih •* 

Huzzin* an*' maazin* the blessed fealds wi’ tl^o Divil’s 
dan team. 

Gin I tnun doy I mun doy, an* loifo they savs is sweet. 
But 'gin I mun doy 1 mun doy, for 1 couldn abcar to 
* see it. > ' 

* 3cvir 

What atta stannin* theer for, an* doesn bring ma the 
yakle t * I 

Ooctor *B ar^'tottler, lass, an a’s naJlus i* owd taa% ; 
1 weant brekk itiles fdl* Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor 
a 605; 

Git m* my ya&le I t^l tha, an* gin I mun doy6! mun doy. 





THE VOYAGE 

1 

We loJ[t behind the painted buoy 
That at the harbr>ur-mouth; 

And madlv danced our hearts with joy, 

As fast we fleeted to the South :* 

How fresh was every sight and sound 
On opi'^n main or winding sliore! 

" Wo knew tlie merry ^lorld was round, 

V. And wo might sail for evormoro% 

II *■ 

Warm b*oko tlie breeze against the brow, 
Dry sang the tackle, sang the sail: 

Tho Lady’s-head ^ipon tho prow 
Caught tho shrill salt, < and sheered tho gale. 
The brood seas swllVd to m<H*t tho keel, 

And swept bohiud : so quick the run. 

We felt tho good^ship shako and wel, * 

We seem’d to i^il into the Sun I ** 

ft t / I *■ 

III ^ 

How oft w© saw the Sun retire. 

And burn tho tbroshold of tho night, 

Fall from his Ocean-lane of Are, 

And sl(‘<‘p beneath his pillar’d light! 

How oft tho purple-skirt^ robe 
Of twilight slowly downw'afd drawn, 

As thro’ the slumber of the globe 
Again we dash'd into the dawn ! 

elv . 

New stars all nig^t above tho brim 
Of waters lighten’d into view; i 
They climb'd as quickly, for the mn 
Changed oveiy moment as w'e new. 

Far ran the naked moon across 
Tho housolet^s ocean's l^fiaying fieH> 

Or flying shone, the silver bo^ 

Of her own .halo’s dusky shield; 
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V 

The jpeftky islet shifted shapes, 

HigY towns on hills wore dimly seen, 
We past long lines of Northern capes 
Ahd dewy Northern meadows green. 
^We came to \rarmer waves, and deep T 
Across .^he boundless east w‘e drchre, 
Where those long swells of breaker sw'ecp 
The nutmeg rocks and isles of clove. 


VI 

By peaks that •flamed, or, all in shade, 
Gloom’d the low coa{4 and qui^ieripg brino 
With ashy rains, that spreading made 
Fantastic plume or sable ^tne ; < 

By sands and steamipg flat&, and floods 
Of mighty mouth, w'e sc^idded fast, 

And hills and Bcarlot-minglfjd w'oods 
Glpw’d for a moment as w'o post. 

♦ ^ 

^ * vn 

O hundred sbordi of happy climes, ' 

How swiftly stream’d ye by the bark 
At tim^ the w'hole sea buijjitd, at time 
* With wakes of fire wo tore the dark; 

Af times a carven craft would shoot 
From h^ens hid in fairy bow'ors, • 

With nak^ limlM and Rawm and fruit. 

But we nor pauaadt for fruit nor fiowers 

For oi!b fair Vision ever fie4(' • 

Down tM waste waters day and night, 

And stdi^we follow’d where aha led. 

In hope to gmn U^n her f^ht. 

Her face was ^evermote unseen^ 

. And fiat upon the far sea-line; * 
put each* man ifiuramr*d * O my Queen, 

{ follow tiB I make thee mitie,* 

' * s 
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'And now wo lost her, now slie glehm’d 
. Like Fancy made of golden air, ' 

[Now nearer to the prow she seem'd 
Like Virtue firm, like Knowledge fair,* 

Now high on waves that idly burst 
Like Hravonly Hope she crown'c^ the sea 
ibAiid now, the bloodless [K)int reversed. 

She bore the blade of Liberty. 

X 

And only one among us—himf 

Wo pleaded not—lif was seldom pleased : 
Ho saw^not far : his oyos wore dim : 

But ours he swore MVre all diseased. 

‘ A ship of fools ’ he shriek’d in spite, 

* A sinp of fooii^’ ho A^ncer’d and wept. 

And overboard one stormy night 
Ho cast his bo(£y, and on we swept. 

s 

«*• 

XI r 

And never sail of ours was Curl’d, 

Nor anchor dropt at eve or mom; 

Wo..loved the glories of the world, 

But laws of nature were our scorn ; * 

For blt^ts would rise and rave and cease,' 
But whence were those that drove the sail 
Auroas the w'htrlwind's heart !bf peace. 

And to and thro’ the. counter*gale ? 

XII« 

Again to colder climes we came. 

For still we follow'*d wh<!lro she led: 

Now mate is bUnd and captain lame» « 

And half the crew are sick or dead. 

But blind or lame or sick or sound 
We follow l^hat which flies before : 

We know the mem world is** round,.,, 

And we ma^ sail for evfrniore. 
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IN THE.VALLEY OF CAUTER^Z 

All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
DecpenMig €liy voice w'ith the dec^ipening of the night. 
All along the valley, w'here thy waters flow, 

1 w^lk'cPw'ith one I loved two and thirty years i^o. 
All along the valley while I walk'd to>day, 

The two and tiiirty ye^rs were a mist tliat rolls away; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead, 
And all dong the valley, by rock and cave and tree. 
The voice of the dead w'os a living voice to me. 


THE FLOWER , 

Once in a golden bour^ 

I cast to earth a sAd. 

Up there canid a flo^wer. 

The people said, a weed. 

To and fro they went 

• Thro’ my garden-l^wer, 

And muttpring discontent 

Cursed jne and my flower. 

Then it grew so tall 

• It wore a crown of light, 

But thieves from o'er the wall 

Stole tlic seed by night. 

Solv’d itffar and wide 
By cvefry town and towtjr. 
Till all the people cried 
* Splendid is the flow'cr.' 

Head my little fable^ 

« He that runs may read. • 
Mosd can faise the flowers now 
I For all have got the seed. 

And some are pretty enough, 
And«Bome are poor ; 

And now again the people * 
••Call it but a weed. 
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REQUIESCAT 

Fair m her cotti^ge in its place, 

Where yon broad water sweetly slowly < glides. 
It sees ib^lf from thatch to base * 

Bream in the sliding tides. 

ft ^ , r 

And fairer she, but ah how soon to die! 

Her quiet dream of life this hour may cease. 
Her peaceful being slowly passes by 
To some more perfect peace. 


, THE ISLET 
«• 

* Whither, 0 whither, loVe, shall we go, 

For a score of sweet little summers or so ? ’ 
The sweet little wife of the singer said, 

On the day that fojlow’d the day she w^‘wod, 
‘ Whither, O w’hit/hf:r, love, shall we go ? * 

And the singer shaking his early head 
Turn'd as he sat, and struck < the keys 
There at his right with a sudden crash, 
Singing, *and shall it b^ over the seas' 

With'a crew that is neither rude nor rash, 

But a bevy of Eroses apple-cheek’d, 

In a shallop of crystal ivory-beak'd, 

^ With a satin sail of a ruby glow, 

To a sweet little Eden on earth that 1 know, 
A mountain islet pointed and peak'd; 

Waves on a diamond shingle dssh. 

Cataract brooks to • the ocean run, 
Fairily-dclinate palaces shine ^ ^ 

Mixt with m 3 rrtle and dad with vine. 

And overstream'd and dlvery-streak’d ^ 

With niany a rivulet high against the Sun 
The facets of t^e glorious mountain hash 
Above the valleys of palm and pine.' 

* Thither, 0 tinker, love, let us go.’ 
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* No, no, no ! • 

For in all tkat ei<^uisito islo, my dear, 

Thex^p is •but one btrd with a musical throat, 
And his compass is but of a single'note, 

That it makes one weary to hear.’ 

• 

* Mock mo not! mock me not! love, let us go.* 
‘ No, love, no. 

For the bud ever breaks into bloom on the tree, 
And a storm never wakes cm the lonely sea, 

And a worm is there in tlie lonely wood, 

That pierces the liver and blackens the blocxl, 
And makes it a Wrow to be,* 


A DEDICATION 

Dear, ne^r and true—no true^Time himself 
Can prove you, tho^ he make you evermore 
Dearer and nearer, ^ the rapid of life 
Shoots to the/all—take this and pray that he, 
Who wrote it, Iwnouring your sweet faith in him, 
Biay» trust himself; and spite of praise and scorn. 
As one who feels the immeasurable world, 

Atthin the wise indifferent^) of the wise ; 

Ajid after Autumn yast—if left to pass 
His autumn into seeminpf-leafless days— 

Draw toward the long frost and longest night. 
Wearing his wisdom Tightly, like the fruit 
Which in our winter woodland} looks a fioweV.^ 

*■ The fruit of the Spindle>tree {Euonjffmu Europaem). 
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BOADICEA 

c 

Whilb about tho bhore of Mona those Neronian legion¬ 
aries ^ 

Burnt and broke the grove and altar of'the Druid And 
Druidess, 

Far in tlie East BoadicAa, standing loftily charioted, 

Mad and maddening all that heard her in her fierce 
volubility, 

Giri by half the tribes of Britain, n<far the colony Camu- 
lodiine, , 

Yell’d and ftiinek’d betwet'ti her daughters o’er a wild 
confederacy. ^ 

f 

‘ They that scorn the tribefy and call us Britain’s bar¬ 
barous populaces, 

Did they hoar me, wobld they listen, did they pity me 
supplicating ? s ^ 

Shall 1 het^d them in t^icir anguish ? shall I brook to be 
supplicated ? * 

Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear ®oritanian, Trinobant! 

Must their ever-ravening eagle’s beak and talon anni¬ 
hilate us ? ' " 

Tear the noble heart of Britain, leave it gorily quivfiHng ? 

Bark an answer, Britain’s raven ! bark and blacken 
innumerable, 

Blackcm round the liotnan carrion, make the carcass a 
skeleton, , ’ 

Kite and kestrel, wolf and wolf kin, from the wilderness, 
wallow in it, ^ 

Till the face of Bel Ije brighten’d, Tarar.is be propitiated. 

Lt> their coloivy half-defended ! thej^ colony, Camu- 

lodune! * 

There the horde of Roman robbe^rs mock at a‘ barbaroiif 
adversary. 

There the hive of, Roman liars wojrship a gluttonous 
emperor-idiOt. 

Such is Rome, and this her deity: hear it, Spiivt of 
Oassivelaiin ! * 
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‘ Hear it, Godt I tho Qods liave heard O Icenian, 
O Coritaniiirn! • • • 

Doubt not^e the Gods have answer'd, Catieuchlanian, 
Tiinobant. 

These h^ve told us all their anger in miraculouB utter> 
•anccs, 

Thunder, a flying Are in heavcMi, a murmur hoard 
• aerially, • * 

Phantom sound of blows descending, moan of an enemy 
massacred, 

Phantom wail of women and children, multitudinous 
agonies. 

Bloodily flow’d the^ Tamesa rolling phantom bodies of 
horses and men ; 

Then a phantom colony -sfnoulder’d tlie refluent 
estuary ; 

Lastly yonder yestor-even, sudrUtifly giddily tot tering- 
There was one who watt4»’d and told me--down their 
statue of Victory fell. * 

Lo their prec*ious Roman hanlling, lo the colony (Vunu- 
]od(%c, / 

Shall wo t^ardi it a Hr)man lessf>v Y shall wo ean^ to be; 
pitiful ? • 

Shall wo deal with it as an infant Y shall wi‘ dandle it 
amorously 

• 

‘ l^ar Iccniau, (Tatieiiehlanian, hoar CoritaiiiAii, Trino- 
bant! 

Whife I rovetl about the forest, lofig and bitterly mcKii- 
, tating, • 

Uioro I heard them in ^he darkness, at the mystical 
ceremony, 

l»ostdy robed in flying raiment, sai»g the terrible pro¬ 
phetesses. * , 

“ Four not, isle of bl<3wing woodland, .isle of silv/lry 
parapets ! • * 

Tho’ iheliRonian eagle shadow thetr, thu’ the gathering 
enemy narrow th<*e, • 

Thou shall wax and ho shall dwindle, thou shall be the 
«mighty ofio ! * • 

Tlune the ^herty, tfiine the glory, thine the deeds to 
be i^elobratod, 
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Thine the myriad-roUing ocean, light, and shadow i1> 
]imitab]&, , ^ 

Thine the lands of lasting summer, many-biossoming 
Paradises, * * 

Thine the North and thine the South and thine the 
battle'thunder of God.” ‘ „ 

So they chanted : how shall Britain light upon auguries 
happier ? • , t 

So they chanted in the darkness, and there cometh a 
victory now. 

* Hear Icenian, Oatieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trino- 

bant! 

Mo the wife of rich Prasutagus, *“ me the lover of 
liberty, , , * . 

Me they seized and me they tortured, me they lashd and 
humiliated, « 

Me the sport of ribald Veterans^ mine of ruffian violators ! 
See they sit, they hide th?ir faces, miserable in ignominy! 
Wherefore in me burns, an anger, not by blo^ to be 
satiated. , 

Lo the palaces and th^ temple, lo the colony CAmulo- 
diine! * 

There they ruled, and tbcnco tuey wasted all the 
flourishing territory, , 

Thither at their will they haled the yellqw'ringleted 
Britonoss-— ^ 

Bloodily, bloodily fall the battle-axe, unexliaustod, in> 
exorablo. 4 

Shout Icenian, Oatieuchlanian, shout Coritanian, Trino- 
• bant, ‘ ^ 

Till the victim hear within arid yearn to hurry precipi- 
iouslv 

Like the leaf in a roaring whirtwind, like the smoke in 

• a hurricane whirl*^. < « 

Lo the colonyj there they rioted* in the city of Ciino- 
Iwhne! ^ 

There they (drank in cups of emerald, there at tables of 
ebony lay. 

Rolling on their pprple couches in their Cendoreffeiviiifoy. 
There they dwelt and there they rioted ; tbe.te—then^ 
they dwell no noore. 
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Burst the gates, and burn the palaces, break the works of 
the stetuary, ^ ^ 

Take the hoaty Roman h6ad and sliatter it, hold it 
aj^mhmble, 

Cut the Roman boy to pieces in his lust and voluptuous¬ 
ness, 

l^h the maiden into swooning, me they laslfd and 
, humiliated, • 

Chop the breasts from off the mother, dash the brains 
of the little one out. 

Up mv Britons, on iny chariot, on my cliargers, trample 
them under us/ 

So the Queen Boadicea, standing loftily charioted, 
Brandishing in her hand a daft and rolling glances lioness-" 
like, * • 

Yell’d and shrieked bi'twecn her daughters in her fierce 
volubility. • 

Till her people all aroutKl the royal chariot agitateni, 

Madly dashM the darts togetlicr, writhing barbarous 

lineaments, • 

Made tHh^noisc of frosty woodlands, when they shiver 
’ in January, • 

Roar’d as when the rolling breakers boom and blanch on 
the precipices, • 

Yell’d as when the winds of winter tear an oak on a 
promomtory. ^ 

So vhc silent colony hearing her tumultuous adversaries 
Clash* the darts and on the buckler heal with rapid 
'unanimous hand, 

Thought on all her ^vil tyrannies, all her pitiless avarice, 
Till she fdt the heart within her fail and flutter trernu* 
lously, * 

Then her pulses at the glamouring of her enemy fainted 
away. « • 

Out*o£ evfl evil flourishes, out of tyranny tyranny buds. 
Ran the land* with Roman slaughter, multitudinous 
agonies. ^ 

Perish’d many a maid and matron, many a valorous 
legionary. ^ . 

F^l the colcfny, city, and citadel, Isondon, Verulam, 
, CamuMOne. * 
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THE CAPTAIN . 

I 

A r.EGEND*OF THE NAVlf 

I 

[First published in Scleclions, I860.] 

He that only rules by terror 
• Doeth fijrievous wrong. 

Deep* as Hell I count his error*. 

Let him hear my song. 

Bravo the Captain was : the seamen 
Made a gallant crew, 

Oallant sons of English frc»emen, 

Sailors hold and true. , 

But they liated his oppression, 

Hlei'ii he was and rash ; 

So for every light transgression 
Doom’d (h 'Mil to the lash. 

Day by day niori* harsii and cruel 
liiem’d the^t’aptain’s moiKl. 

Secret wrath'lik<* smother’d fuel 
Burnt in ccich inan’s blood. 

Yet lie hoper to purchase glory, 
lIo{)ed to make the name 
Of his vessel great in stnry, 

Wheresoe’er he came. « 

So they past by ea{K‘H and islands, 

' Many a harbour-tnouth, 

Sailing under palmy highlands 
Far within the South. 

On a day when they wefe going 
0’<jr the lone cxpan.se. 

In the north, her eanvas flowing. 

Hose a ship of France. 

Then the Captain’s colour heighten’d, 
Jor/ful came his speech : ' 

But a cloudy gladness 'lighten’d 
In the eyes of each, * 

* l^ase,’ he said : the ship flew forward. 
And the wind did blow*; 

Stat<*ly\ lightly, went she l^orw^ard. 

Till slio near’d the foe.*' 
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Tlien they look'd at him thoy hated. 

Had what*Uiey desired : • 

Mute with folded arms they waited— 

• llot a gun was fired. 

But they heard tlie foc^.man's thunder 
* Roaring out their doom ; 

All the air was torn in sunder, 

Cras^iing wont the boom, • 

Spars were splinter’d, dcM'ks were shatter’d. 
Bullets fell like rain ; 

Over mast and deek wt*re scatter’d 
Blood and brains of men. 

£^)ars were splinter'd ; decks were broken : 

Every mdlher’s son— 

Down they dropt—nA word wa» sjiokcn— 
Each l>cside his gun. 

On the decks as they wey? lying. 

Were their face% grim. 

In their blood, as they May dying, 

Did they smile on him. 

Those, in whom he had xeliance 
lA:)r his noble name, ^ 

With one smi]o of still defiance 
Sold him t^ito shame. 

Shame and wrath his heart confounded, 
P%kj fie turn'd and red. 

Till himself was deadly wound«*d 
Falling on the dead. 

Dismal error ! fearful slaughter ! 

Years hav# wander’d by, 

Side by 8ido*beneath the water 
Crew and Captain li(?; 

Tbene the sunlit ocean losses 
O’er them modldering^ 

And the lonely .st^bird crogfies 
With One waft of the wing. 
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THREE SONNETS TO A CX)QUETTE 

[First published in SelectioMt 18G6.] 

I 

Caress’d or chidden by the dainty hand, 

And singing airy tribes this or that. 

Light Hope at Beauty’s call would perch and stand. 
And run thro* every change of sharp and flat; 

And Fancy came and at her pillow sat, 

Wiien Sleep had bound her in liis rosy band, 

And chased away the still-t'ecurring gnat, 

And woke her with a lay from fairy land. 

But now they live with Beauty les^ and loss, 

For Hope }» &ther Hope and wanders far. 

Nor cares to lisp in love’s delicious creeds; 

And Fancy watches h^.tho wilderness, 

Poor Fancy sadder than a .jingle star. 

That sots at twilight in a land of reeds. * 

< 

ir 

The form, the form alol.e Is eloquent ! 

A nobler yearning nbvor broke her rest 
Than but to dance and sing, be* gaily drest. 

And win all eyes with all accomplishment: 

Yet in the waltzing-circle as we went, 

My fancy made me for a moment blest * 

To find my heart so near the beauteous breast 
That once liad pow'er to rob it of content. 

A moment came the tenderness off^tears, 

' l^he phantom of a wish tliat onee could move, 

A ghost of passion that no smiles restore— 

For ah ! the slight coquette, she cannot love. 

And if you kissed her feet a thousand years. 

She «till would talfb the praise, ana care no more. 

in 

Wan Sc;ulptor, w'eepest thou to take the east 
Of those "dead lineaments that near thee lie ? 

Or sorrowest thou, pale Painter, for the past. 

In painting 80.710 dead friend from memory ? 

Weep on : Ixyond his object Love can : 

His object lives : more cause to weep have ,T: ' 
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My tear8» no t^rs of love, ate flowing last, 

No tears of lov^ but tears that Love4»iii die. 

1 pledge her not in any cheerful cup, 

Nor ccSe to sit beside her where we sits— 

Ah pity—^liint it not in human tones, 

Bpt bftathe it into earth and close it up 
With.seoret death for ever, in the pits 
Which «some green Christmas cnams with weary 
banes. 


ON A MOURNER 

i Firdf publiahed in Sehctioiu, 1866.] 


Nattjee, so far as in her Ike, 

Imitates God, and* turns ner face 
To every land beneath the skies, 

Counts nothing tiiat sins meets with base. 
But lives and loves in every place; 

t / 

. «* 

Fills out the homely quicksot^acreens. 

And m^rkes the purjtlc lilac rii)e, 

Steps iroiu her airy hill, and grectns 
The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe, 
• With moss and braided marisli-pipe; 


m 


And on thy heart a finger lays, 

Saying, ‘ Beat quicker, for the time 
Is pleasant, and the wo^ and ways 
Are pleasant, aHll the Ijcech and lime ‘ 
PiA forth and fe<d a gladder cligie.* 


And murmurs of a deeper voi^. 

Going before to some far shrine. 

Teach tiiat %ick heart the staonger choice, 
Til^^il thydife one way incline 
. ^With one w’idjp will that qloses thine. 
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«And when *tho zoning eve hae di^ 

Wliere yon dark valleys wind forlorn, • 
Come Hope and Memory, spouse and bride. 
From out the borders of the morn. 

With that fair child betwixt them bory. 

ft VI 

And wiien no mortal motion jars 

The blackness round the tombing sod, 
Tliro* silence and the trembling stars 

Comes Faith from tracts no feet have trod 
And Virtue, like a household go^ 

(I vii 

Promising ^mipire ; such as those 

That on<^e at dcad-pf night did greet 
IVoy’s wandering prince, so that ho rose 
With sacrifice, w'hile ull the fleet 
Had rest by stony hills of Crete. 

\t 

THE vicrriM 

[First publisbod in Good Words^ 1BG8.] 

« 

I 

A PLAcroE upon the p<»oplo fell, 

A famine after laid them low. 

Then thorpe and byre arose in fire. 

For on them brake the sudde|!I foc^ ; 

So (hick they died the people cried 

* The Gods are moved against the land.* 
The Priest in horror about liis altar 
To Thor and Odin gifted a liand. 

* Help, us from famine 
And plague and strife ! 

What would you have of us t 
Hu\Qan life ? 

Were it our nearest, 

Were it eur*^'dearest, 

(Answer, O answer) 

We give you his life.V 



THE VICTIM 


* 11 

i 

But stjll the foemaii spoiTd and burn’d, 

*And cattle died, and dei^r in wood, 

AtKl bird in air, ar.d fisiics turn’d 
I And whiten’d all the rolling flood ; 

Ai.d dead men lav all over the wa>’, 

Or do\fa in a furrow scathed with flame : 
And ever and ay the Priest liood moan’d 
Till at last it st^em’d that an answer came 
The King is happy 
In child and wift^ ; 

Take yt^u his nearest, 

Take you his dearest, 

Give us a life.' * 


• III 

The Priest went out by hc^th and hill ; 

T||e King was hunting in the wild ; 

• They iound the nuUher sitlrhig still ; 

She cast her arins about I he child.' 

T1 lo child was only eight surnmerK old. 

His beauty s^ll with his years increa.sed. 
His face \faK ruddy, his hair was gold. 

He seem’d a victim due to the priest.• 

* The Priest exulted, 

' And eried with joy, 

* Here isjiis nearest, 

Here is Iris dearest, 

We take the boy.* 


IV 

• • ^ 

The King retuTnt«d from out the wild, 

H<j^ bore but little game in hand; 

The mother said * They Iiavo taken tli« child 
To spill his blood and heal the land : 

^The land sis sick, the piiople diseased, 

And l^light avd famine on all the lea : 
fn*e hofy Gods, they must be (^ppeascxl, 

•SO I pray y9n tell The V’uth to me. 
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Tlioy have taken our son, 
They will have his lifet 
Is he your nearest ? 

Is he your dearest ? 
(Answer, 0 answer] 

Or I, the wife ? * 


The King bent low, with hand on brow, 

He stay’d his arms upon his knee : 

* O wife, what use to answer now 1 
For now the Priest has judged for mo,* 

The King was shaken with holy fear; 

* The /xods,* he said, * would have chosen well; 
Yet both arc near, and both are dear, 

And which the, dearest I cannot tell! * 

But the Priest was happy, 

His victim ^on, 

* Wo have kis nearest, 

Wc have h*s dearest. 

His only son ! * 


The rites prepared, the victim bar^, 

The knife uprising toward the blow, 

To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 

^ Me, me, not him, my darling, no! ’ 

He caught her away with a sT^dden cry; 

Suddenly from him brake the wife, 

And shrieking * I am his dearest, I— 

1 am his dearest 1 * rush'd on the knife. 
And the Priest wat happy, 

‘ Oj Father^ Odin, 

We give you a life. * 

Which w'as his nearest ? 

«^Which was his dearest ? 

The Gods have answered : 

We give them the wife 1 * 
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ON A'SPITEFUL LETTEBT 

* [First published in Once a IFccit, Jan. 4, 1868.] 

. HiAiE, it is here—the dose of the year. 

And with it a spiteful letter. 

My name in song lias done him much wrong, 
For himself has done much better. 

O foolish bard, is your lot so hard. 

If men neglect your pages 1 
1 think not much of yours or of mine: 

1 hear the jroll of the ages. 

This falhm leaf, isn’t lame as bycf ? 

My rhymes may have lH«n the Itronger. 
Yet hate me not, but abidt^ your lot: 

1 last but a moment lodger. 

O faded leaf, isn’t fame As brief ? 

What room is here for*a hater ? 

Yet the yellow loaf hates the greener loaf, 
FoV it hangs one, moment later. 

Greater than 1—isn’t that your cry ? 

And I sliall*live to sw? it. 

Well, if it be so, so it is, you know; 

And if it be so—so be it! 

* 

P summer leaf, isn’t fame as brief ? 

^ But this is the time of hollies. 

And my hearti, my heart is an <‘vergrcen: 

1 hate the spites and the follies. 


♦WAGl^S 

[Firrt published in Ma§azint^ Fob., 1H68.] 

Glory W warrior, gloi^ of orator, glory of song. 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless 

s ea . , • ^ j 

Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, te right the wTong^ 
^ay, bwif she aim’d not at glory, no lover of glory she : 
Givd her the glo^^ (A going on, tlnd still to be. 
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WAGES 


_ I 

The wages ofi sin is death : if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the 
worm and the liy ? " t 

She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet scats of the just, 
To r(;8t in a golden grove, or to bask in a sumrher sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


LUCRETIUS 

[First published in Marmiltan's Magazinr^ May, 18C8.] 

LaciLiA, weddtKl to Lucretius, found 
Her master eq|d« for when the morning flush 
Of passion and the first embrace had died 
Between thorn, tho* h.> loved her none tlio less, 

Yet often wlieri the woman h^rd his foot 
Return from pacings in che fl(dd, and ran 
'J'o gr(u^t him with a kiss, the master took 
Small notice, or austerely, for—his mind < 

Half buried in some iveightier argument, * 

Or fancy-borne |Kwhaps*upon the pise 
Arid long roll of the Hexameter—hg past 
To turn and ponder those three hundred scrolls 
Ixdt by the Teacher whom he held divine. , 

She brook'd it not; but w’rathful, petulant, ^ 
Dreaming some rival, sought and found a witcli , 
Who brew’d tlie philtre which had power, they saiJ, 
To lead an errant passion home a^9in. 

And this, at times, she mingled wifli liis drink. 

And this destroy’d him ; for the wicked broth 
Confused the chemic labour of the blood. 

And tickling the brute brain w'Lhin the man's 
Mad'3 havock among tlidse tender cells, and eheckV 
His power to sliape : ho loathVI himself; and once 
After a tempest woke upon a morn 
That mock'd him with returning calm, and cried, 

* Storm in the nigbt I .for thrice *1 keart^ the rain 
Rusiiing; and on6e the flash of a t^hunderboit— 
Methought I never saw so fierce a fork— 

Struck out the streaming moufitaln'-stde, and slfoiip'd, 
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A riotous coufluence^of watercourses 
Blanching and 'billowing in a hollow of it, 

Where 9>11 Ulit yester-cve was dusty-dry. 

* Storin’ and what dreams, ye holy Gods, what dreams! 
For Ihrico I waken’d after dreams. Pcrcliance 

do but re<;olleet the divarns that cotiio 
Just ere the waking : terrible ! for it seem’d 
A void was made in Nature ; all her bonds 
Crack’d ; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe, 

Ruining along the illimitable inane, 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 
Another and another frame of things # , 

For ever : that was mine, my dream, 1 knew it— 

Of and belonging to me, as the d(«g 

With inward yelp and res;^icK8 forefoot plies 

His function of the woodland : but the. next! 

1 tliought that all the blood by ^ylla slu'd 
Came driving rainlike down agaii^ on earth, 

.\nd where it dash’d the reddentng meadow, sprang 
No dragon warriors fr^in Codniean teeth. 

For these I thought ^ly dream would show to rne. 

But girls, Hetairai, eiirious in their art, 

Hired animalisnfS, vile as those that made 
The mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse • 

Than aught they fable of the (|uiet Gods. 

And they mixt, and yell’d and round me drove 

In narrowing circles Jill I yell’d again 
Half-suffocated, and iiprarig up, and tsaw'— 

Wfts it the first beam of my lalest day ? 

• 

’ Tlicn, then, from utte> gloom stood out the breasts, 
Tlie breasts .of Helen, and hoverfligiy a sword » 

Now over and now under, now direct, * 

Pointed itself to pierce, but sank down shamed 
At all thaf beauty; and as I stared, a fire, • 

The lire that left a roofless I lion, 

Shot out of thfi^m, and scorch’d me I4iat 1 woke. 

•M 

• p 

* Is.#thi8 thy* vengeance, holy Venus, thine, 

Because* h w’ould no^ ont; (A thine own doves, 
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Not ev*n it^rose, were offer’d to thee ? thine, 
Forgetful how my rich procemion' makps 
Thy glory 6y along the Italian field, 

In layM tiiat will outlast thy Deity ? 

‘ Deity ? nay, thy worshippers. My tongue 
Trips, or I speak profanely. Which of these 
Angers thee most, or angers thee at all ? 

Not if thou be’st of those who far aloof 
From envy, hate and pity, and spite and scorn, 
Live the great life which all. our greatest fain 
Would follow, center’d in eternal calm. 

‘Nay, if thou can’st, O Godde&s, like ourselves 
Touch, andrbe touch’d, then would I cry to thee 
To kiss thy Mayors, roll thy tender arms 
Round him, and kdl^p him from the lust of blood 

That makes a steaming 8la,ughter-hou8e of Rome. 

o 

‘ Ayi\ but I mean1|, not tliee; I meant not her. 
Whom all the pines of Ida shook to see 
Slide from that quiet heaven of hers, and tempt 
The Trojan, while his neat-herds were abroetd; 

Nor her that o’er her wounded^ hunter wept 
Her Deity false in human-amoA>u8 tears ; 

Nor whom her beardless apple-arbitoi 
Diwiidcd fairest. Rather, O ye Grods, 

Poet-like, as the great Sicilian called * 

Calliope to grace his golden verso— ■ 

Aye, and this Kypris also—did take 

That popular name of thine to thadow forth 
The all-generating powers and genial heat 
Of Nature, when she strikes through the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is laige and lambs are glad 
Nosiug the, mother’ll udder, and the bird 
Makes his heart voice amid the blaz,e of Bowers ; 
W’hich things appear the work, of mighty Qods. 

‘ The Gods ! and if I go my work is left 
Unfiiiish’d —if I.go. The Go^, who haunt 
Tlic lucid interspace ol world and world. 

Where never creeps a cloud, or moves & wind. 

Nor ever falls thh least whi^ Bta;i; of snow, ^ 
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Nor ever lowest cpU of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of l^uman sorrow mounts to matr 
Their saered everlasting calm ! and such. 

Not alif so fine, nor so divine a calm> 

Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go. The Gods, the Gods { 

If all TO atoms, how then siiould the Gods 
Bding atomic ♦not be dissoluble, • 

Not follow the great law Y My master held 
That Gods there are, for ail men so believe. 

I prest my footstem into his, and meant 

Surely to lead my Memmius in a train 

Of flowery clauses pnward to the proof 

That Gods there are, and deathless. Meaiit ? I meant ? 

I have forgotten what 1 m^nt: niy tniad 

Stumbles, and all my faeiilties arc^ lamed. 

• * 

*Look where another <if our‘Gods, the Sun, 

Apollo, Delius, or of older use' 

Ali'Seeir^ Hyperion—what you»w'ill— 

Has mounted yonder; since he* never aware. 

Except hi^ wrath were wreak’d'pn wreteshed man. 
That he would only «hine among the dead 
Hereafter; tales ! V>r never yet on earth 
Could dead creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan rouiijd the spit—nor knows ho what he 8cc« ; 
King of the East altho* he seem, and girt ' 
With«8ong and flame arid fragrance, slowly lifts 
His^golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
Tljat climb into tli^ windy halls of iK^aven ; 

And here he glances on^an eye new-born. 

And gets for greeting but a wail of pain ; 

And here he, stays upon a freezing orb 
Tliat fain ,wou1d gaze hiip to the last: 

An€> here mpon a yellow eyelid falPn , 

And closed oy \boBo Who mourn a friend in vain. 

Not thai^ul that his troubles are no more. 

And me, altho’ his fire is on my face • 

Blinding, he sees not, nor at all can tell 
Wliether I mean^iiis day to end iflys^'If, 

Or lend to Plato where he says. 

That -nysii like soldiem i^ay not quit the post 
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Allotted by the Gods; but ho that holds 
The Gods arc careless, wherefore need ho care 
Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at once. 

Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 

Past earthquake—aye, and gout and stone, that break 

Body toward death, and pjdsy, death>in>life, ’ 

And wreteluJcL age—and worst disease of all. 

Thcjso prodigicL of inyriiid nakednesses, 

And twisted shapes of lust, unspc;akable. 

Abominable, strangers at my hearth 
Not welcome, liar pies miring every dish, 

The phantom liusks of something foully done, 

And fleeting thro’ the boundless universe. 

And blasting the long quiet of my‘'breast 
With animal,,heat and di»e insanity. 

‘ How' should the mind, except it loved them, cla.sp 
These idols to herselt or do they fly 
Now thinner, and noWj’thiekiTr, like the flakes 
In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds tiiat in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam ti’c doors, and bear , 

The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they, 

'riie basest, far into that couneil-ilall 

Where sit the best and stateliest 6i the land ? 

* Can I not fling this horror off me again. 

Seeing with how great case Nature can smile, 

Balmier and nobler from her bath of storm. 

At random ravage ? and how easily 

'Phe mountain there lias cast liis eloudy slough. 

Now towering o’er him in seronesE air, 

A mountain o’er a mountain', aye, and within 
All hollow as the hopes and fj^rs of men. 

tBut who was he, that in the garden sna^d 
Picus and Faiinus, rustic Gods ? t, a tal« 

To laugh at—more to laugh at in myself— 

For look ! «what is it ? there ? yon arbutus 
Totters; a noiseless riot underneath 
Strikes through thef‘W'’ood, sets all the tojjis quivering— 
The mountain quickens into Nymph and Faun ; 

And here an Oread, and this \i*ay she runk ' 

t ^ A 
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Before the rest—A satyr, a satyr, soo— 

Follow'S ; but htm 1 proved impossible ; 
Tw'y>natured i« no hature : yet he draw's 
Nearer^ and nearer, and I scan him now 
Beastlier than any phantom of his kind 
That ever'butted his rough brother-brute 
Foi* lust or lusty blood or provender : 

1 Jiate, abhor, spit, sit'ken at him ; she 
Loathes him as w'cll ; such a precipitate heel. 
Fledged as it were with Men ury’s ankle-wing. 
Whirls her to me : but w ill she fling herself, 
Shameless upon me ? Catch her, goatfoot : nay, 
Hide, hide them, million-myrtled wilderness. 

And cavcrn-shadovtfng laurels, hide ! do I wish— 
What ?—that tins hush wer<j leafless ? or to wludm 
All of them in one massacre* ? O ye fxods, 

I know yoif careless, yet, behold,,to you 
From childly wont and ancient^use 1 call— 

1 thought I lived seeiirciy as ’jourselveH— 

No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey-spit^*. 

No madness of ambition, avuru^e, none: 

No largof /east than under plavTe or pine 
With iHUghbours laid along the ^rass, to take 
Only such cups os Wft us friendly-warm. 

Affirming each his c^vn philosophy— 

Nothing to mar the sober majesties 
Of setthnl, 'sweet, Epicurean life. , 

But libw' it seems some unseen monstt*!; lays 
His,^vfwt and filthy hands upon my will. 

Wrenching it baclcward into his; and sjioils 
My bliss in being; and it was not great; 

For save when shutting retisons up in rhythm, 

Or Heliconian hon(‘y in living words. 

To make a truth less hf,rsh, 1 often grew 
Tired of so much within our litlie life, 

Or df so little in our, little life— * 

Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
drown’d ^ith a flower or two, and there ar\ end— 
And since the nobler nUjasurc seems to fade, 

Why should I, be^stlike as I find piyself, 

Not* manlike end myself ?—our privih^e— 

Whi^t beasts lias heart to do it ? And what man. 
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What Roman would be dragged in triumf^ thus t 
Not I; nofiio, who bears one name with her, 

WltoHc dctath-blow struck the dateless doom of kings, 
WJien, brooking not the Tarquin in her veins, « 

She made her blood in sight of Collatine . 

And all his peel's, flushing the guiltless air, 

Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart. 

And from it sprang the Commonwealth,! which bresks 
Ah I am breaking now! 

‘ And therefore now 
J^)t her, that is the womb and tomb of all. 

Great Nature, take, and forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have fiiado mo man. 

Dash them ijnivv together*'at her will 
Through all lier eyeles—into man once moi^e, 

Or beast or bird or fls^h, or opulent flower— 

But till this cosmic order everywhere 
Shatter’d into one earfliquako in one day 
Oacks nil to piet'es,—^fnd that hour perhaps 
Is not HO far wlu'ii momentary man , 

Sliall seem no more a 'rfometliing to himself*, 

Bui ho, his hopes ancf hates, his Jiomes and fanes. 

And even his bones long laid wi^in the grave, 

The very side's of the grave itsclt shall pass, 

Vanishing, atom and void, atom and ^oid^ 

Into Iho^unseen for ever,—till that hour. 

My gi>lden work in which I told a truth 
That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 

And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immortal liell, 

Shall stand : aye, surely : ttien it fails at last 
And perishes as I must; for O Thou, 

Passionless bride, divine Trarfquillity, 

Ytiarn’d after by the wisest of the wise. 

Who fail to find thee, being as ihou art 
Without one pleasure and without one pain^ 

Howbeit l«know thou surely must be mine 
Or soon or late, yet out of season, thus 
I woo thee roughly, few thou carest' not 
How roughly men may woo thee so they^win— 

Thus—thus : the soul flies out, and dies in the ak.* 
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With that he .drove the knife into his side: 

She heard him ragiqg, heard him fall; rad in, « 
Beat breast, fore hair, cried out upon herself 
As having* fail'd in duty to him, shriek'd 
That she but meant to win him back, fell on him, 
Clapp'd,*ki^*d him, wail'd : he answer'd, * Care not thou ! 
What mattera ? All is over : Fare thee well!' 




APPE1!^DIX 


OF POEMS NOT IN(^LUDEO IN THE 
AUTHOR'S FINAL EDITION 

TIMBIHTTOO 

^irst publishtHi in 182P.] 

Deep in that lion^j^aunied inland Hob 
A ntyatic city, goal of high ci^pnW. 

-'Chapman. 

• 

I STOOD ufK>n the Mount<«in ^%‘?iich oVrlookn 
The narrow seas, wLot^* rapiq^ interval 
Parts Afric from gn-on EurojK*, when the Sun 
Had fall’n below th* Atlantie, aand above 
Thegsiicnt heavens were bleneh’d with fai*ry light, 
'‘Uncertain whether faery light*Dr ckmd. 

Flowing Southwa^, and the chasms of deep, deep bine 
Slumber’d unfathoiiiabie, and the stars 
Were flooded ovi# w'ith clear glory and pale. 

1 gaxed upon the sheeny ooa.st beyond, 

Tliere where the tjiiant of old Time in fix'd 

limits of his pniwess, pillars high * 

3x>ng time erased from Earth : even as the Sea 
, When weary of wild inrrsid buildeth up 
Huge mounds wj^ereby to stay his yi*iu<ly w'aves. 

And much 1 mused on legends cfuaint and old 
Which W'hilom W’on thc\ hearts of all on Earth 
Toward their brightness, ev’n as flame draw's air ; 

But had;thcir being in the he^iri of man * 

As air is th* life of flfme : an(} thou werl them 
A center’d glory-eircied memory, ^ 

Divincst Atalantis, ^whurti tlie waves 
Have buried dc*ep, and thou of later name, 

ImpiSrial Eldorado, roof’d w'iih gold : « 

Shadows to which, dtnipite all shocks of Change, 

Alt on-set of capricious Accideiit, 

Men clung wiiti yearning Hope w^ek. would not di 
As whe|^in some great I’iiy where the walls 
^ake, and the streets with ghas^ faces throng’d, 
gutter forth a buoteri’aneari voice. 
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Among tbe inner colomnir far retired 
At mianignfc, in the lone Acropolis, 

Before the awful Genius of the place 
KncioJs the pale Priestess in deep faith, the while . 
Above her head the Wepk lamp dips and winks 
Unto the fearful summoning without: 

Nathlcss she ever clasps the marble knees. 

Bathos the cold hand with tears, and gazeth on 
Those eycMs w'nich wear no light but that './herewith 
Her phantasy informs them. 


Where are ye. 

Thrones of the Western wave, fair Islands green ? 
Where are your moonlight halls, your cedam glooms. 
The blossoming abysses of your hilli^ ? 

Your flowering Capes, and your gold-sanded bays 
Blown round vith happy Uirs of odorous winds t 
Whore are the infinite ways, which. Seraph-trod, 
Wound thro* your g.oat Elysian solitudes. 

Whose lowest depths were, as with visible love, 

FilPd with Divine efFuijence, oiroumfused, 

-Flowing between the clear and polish’d s^ms. 

And ever circling round their emerald cones 
In coronals and glories, such as gird ' 

The unfading forcheaffs of the Saints in Hcavfm ? 

For nothing visible, they say, had,birth 

In that blest ground, but it was play’d about 

With its |)eculiar glory. Then I raised 

My voice and cried, * Wide Afric, doth thy Sun 

lighten, thy hills enfold a City as fair 

Am those which starr’d the night o’ tbe elder Worl^? 

Or is the rumour of thy Timbuotoo 

A dream as frail as those of ancient Time 1 ’ 

A curve of whitening, flashing, eSibing light! 

A rustling of white wings ! tbe bright descent 
Of a young Seraph I and he stood beside me 
There on the ridge, and look'<j[Jnto my fat e 
With his unutterable, I shining whs. 

So that with hasty motion 1 did veil 
My vision with both hands, and‘saw before me 
Such colour’d spots as dance athfrart the eyes 
Of those, that gaze upon the noonday Son. * 

Girt with a zone of fiwhing gold beneath 

His breast, and compass’d round abqut his brow 

With triple aroh of everchatmdng bows. 

And circled with the glory of living li^t 
And aiteibatlon of all hims, he trtood. 
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" O child oC man, why muae you haara alone 
Up<m the Ifountatn, on the cbeama df old * 

Which fiird the earth with paaaiog lovelmeaa, 
^^ich^ung strange music on the howHng windiW 
And odours rant from remoto Paradise ? 

Tb^ sense is ofon'd with dull mortality; 

t Thy spirit fetter^ with the bond of clay: 

Open thine eyes and see/ 

1 look'd, but not 

I^on his face, for it was wonderful 
with its exoe^ing briglitness, and the light 
Of the great Angel Mind which look'd from out- 
The stany glowing of his restless eyes. 

I felt my soul g^ow mighty, and my spirit ' 

With supernatural excitation bound 
Within me, and my mental eye grew !aro 
With such a vast circumference of ihouf^t. 

That in my vanitv 1 seem'd to««tand 
Upon the outwara verge and oound alone 
Of full beatitude. Ea^h faiiirig sense, 

As with a momentary flash of ugbt 
drew thrillingly distinct and hfeen. I saw 
The smallest grain that dappled the dark Earthy 
"The id^stinctest atom in deep^ir. 

The Moon's Mihite pities, and the opal width 
Of her small glo^ng lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud. 

And the unsounded, undescended depth 
Of her^black hollows. The clear Galaxy 
EHom of its hoary lustre, wonderful. 

Distinct and vivid with sharp points of light. 

Blaze within blaze, an unimagin’d depth 

And, harmony of. planet-girded suns 

And moon-endrclM planets, wheel in wheel. 

Arch'd the wan sapphire. Nay—^the hum of men. 
Or other thinn talking in unknown tongues. 

And notqp of misy life in distant worlds ' 

Beat l^ a far wavera my sjixious ear, 

0 

A maze of piercing, trackless, thrilling thoughts. 
Involving and embracing each wHh eaw, 

Rapiifl as fire, inextrioalny link'd, « 

Expanding momently with evenr a^ht 
Androuim which struck the palpi^ing sense, 

• The i88ue*of s^ong impulse, nunm through 

Hie riv^ rapt bMin; as when ui some Isu^e lake- 

* Erom fnessura of de^iendaiit eng^ which lapse 
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Disjointed, crumbling from their parent slope 
At slender JnterAral, the level calm 
Is ridg’d with restless and increasiiig spheres 
Which break upon each other, each ta effect. 
Of separate impulse, but more fleet and strong 
Than its precursor, till the <'yo in vain 
Amid the wild unrest of swimming shade 
Dappled with hollow and alternate rise* 

Of interpcnct-atod arc, w'ould scan 
Dc'flnito round. 


I know not if I shape* 

These things with accurate similitude 
From visible objects, for but dimly now, 

Ix;ss vivid than a half-forgotten dream. 

The memory of that mental excellenre 

Comes o’er mq. and it may be I ent wine 

The indecision Of my present mind 

With its iMVSt clearness, yet it seems to me 

As oven then the tdrvmt of quick thought 

Al)HorlK*d mo from the* nature of itself 

With its own fleetness.’^ Where is he, that borne 

Adown the sloping of ^n arrowy stream, 

C'ould link his shallop to the fleeting edge. 

And muse midway wi^h philosophic calm 
Upon the wondrous l&ws, which regulate 
llic ficrc'oness of. the bounding ElAnen^ ? 

My thoughts wliich long hod gro 'ell'd in the slime 
Of this dull world, like dusky worms whij^h house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but at once 
Upon oomc Earth-awakening day of Spring 
Do iMuis from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double dis}ilay of star-lit wings, which bum. 

Fan-like and fibred with intensest l|ioom; 

Ev’n so my thoughts, crewhilf so low% now felt 
Unutterable buoyancy and sti^n^h 

lioar them upward through tiic trackless fields 

Of undefln'd existence Far and tfree. 

n 

I'hon first' within the South mqthough| 1 saw 
A wildcrnc’ss of spires, and ehiystal pile 
Of rampart upon ramjiart, douie on dome, 

IllimitaUie range of battlement 
On liattlcment, and the Imperial height 
Of Canopy oVrcat.opicd. » 

Behind 

In diamond light upsprung the dazzling pekka 
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Of Pyramids .M far surpaasiag earth's 
As heaven than ^rtfa is fairer. Each aloftr 
Upon his narrow^ eminence bore globes 
of vrbifeiing Suns, or Stars, or semblanoos 
Of either, showering circular abyss 
Of vulianee. But the glory of the place 
» Stood out a pillar'd front of burnisn’d gold. 
Interminably high, if mid it were 
Or metal more etherial, and beneath * 

Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no gaze 
Might rest, stood opc'n, and the eye could scan. 
Through length of (torch and valve and boundless hall, 
Part of a throne of fiery fianie, wherefrom 
The snowy skirting of a garment hung. 

And glimpse of multitudes of multitudes 
That minister’d Ground it—if I saw 
These things distinctly, foo iny human* brf.in 
Stagger’d Ixmeath the visioii, and thick night 
Came down upon my eyelids. an(| 1 fell. 

With ministoring hai^d be rais d me up: 

Then with a mournful and ineffable smile. 

Which but to look on for a moment fill’d 
My eyes with irresistible swwt* tears, 

. In odc^nts of majestic melody^* 

Like a swoln river's gushings still night 
Mingled with "floating music, thus he spake: 

* Hiere is no nffghiicr Spirit than I to sway 
The heart 9 ! man: and teach him L> attain 
By shadowing forth the Unattainable ; 

Ajfkd step by step to scale that mighty stair * 

Whose landing-place is wrapt about with clouds 
f^^f glory, of Heaven.' With earliest light of Spring, 
And in the glow of sallow Sumraertide, 

• And in red Autulin when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and wh^n full-voiced Winter roofs 
The headland with inviolate white snow, 

I play about his heart a thousand ways. 

Visit his eyes with viAons, and his ears 
^Witb l^armonies of wind and ^ve and wood, 

—Of winds «rhich tell of waters, and of Vaters 
Betraying the close kisses of the w'ind— 

AncfHrin him unto me: and few there 
So gross of heart who have not felt and knhwn 
A higher than they see: I’hcy with dim eyes 
^ Bbhold ms darkling. Lo! I nave*gi^en thee 

f ' Be ysij^ierfecl, even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.’ 
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To understand my presenoe, and to fee! 

My fulln^: 1 have thf lips 5rith power. 

I nave rais'd thee nigher to the spheres of Heaven 
Man’s first, laet home t and thou with ravish'd sense 
JJstenest the lordly music flowing from 
Th’ illimitable years. 1 am the Spirit, 
l*he permeating life which oourseth through 
All tn* intricate and labvrinth&ie veins 
Of the great’Vine of Fable, whicb, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters rare, 
Reachcth to every corner under Heaven, 

Deep-rooted |a the living soil ei truth ; 

So that men's hopes and fears take refuge in 
The fragrance of its oomplieoted ^omns. 

And cool impleachM twilights. Chi^ of Man, 

See’st thou yon river, whose translucent wave. 

Forth issuii g Trom the dalkness, windeth through 
The argent streets o* th* City, imaging 
The soft inversion o5^her tremulous Domes, 

Her gardens frequent "yith tlw stately Palm, 

Her P^ods hung witli music'*of sweet bells. 

Her obelisks of rangi^d Chrysolite, 

Minarets and towers ?' Ia> ! how he passeth by. 

And guiphs himself in^ sands, as not enduring ^ ' 

To carry through thf\ world those waves, which bore 
The reflex of my Ci^ in their depths. 

Oh City ! oh latest Throne ! wherq,^! was rais’d 
To be a mystery of loveliness 
Unto all eyes, the time is well-nigh come 
When I must render up this glorious home 
To keen Discovery: soon yon brilliant towers 
Shall darken with the waving of her wand; 

Darken, and shrink and shiver into huts. 

Black specks amid a waste of dreaix sand, 

Low-built, mud-wall*d. Barbarian settlements. 

How chang'd from this fair City! * 


- Ulus Hr .tile Spirit; 
Then parted Heaven-ward on tne wing: and I 
Was left slope on Calpe, and the Moon 
Had fallen from-the night, and all was darkt 
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FROM ; POEMS, CHIEFLY LYRICAL 

[1S30.1 

THE ‘HOW’ AND THE ‘WHY’ 


*I AM any man’s suitor* ^ 

If any will be my tutor s 
Some say this life is pleasant. 

Some think it spuedeih fast: ^ 

In time there is no present, 

In eternity no future. 

In eternity no past. 

Wo laugh, we crywe are born, we die. 

Who will riddle me the lutw and the why^l , 

The bulrush nods unto its brother. 

The wheatcars whisixr to each o'her : 

What is it they say ? What do; they there ? 

Why two and two make four ? ”Why round is not square 
Why the rock stands still, and t^e light clouds fly ? 

W'hy the heavy oak groans, and the white willows sigh ? 
Why decf> is not high, ami high ms not dee(> ? 

Whether we wake, or whether sleep ? 

Whether we sleep, whether we die ? 

How you are you ?» Why I am I ? 

Who M’ill ridf^le me th»* how and the why ? 

Tlw world is somewhat; it goes on somehow ; , 

But'what is the moaning of then and now ? 

Ti? feel there is something ; but how ami what t 
l**know’ th(*re is somewhat ; but w’hnt and why ? 

.1 cannot tell if thnt somew'hat be 1. 

ITie little bird pipeth-** why ? why ? ’ 

In the summennoods w'hon the sun falls low' 

And the great bird sits on the oppositA* hough, * 

And stares in his face Aid shou^, ‘ how' ? how ? ’ 

/jnd the*black owl scuds down the mellow twilight, ' 
And chaunts, * how' ?» liow ? ’ the whole ot the night. 

Why i3he life goes when the blood *is spilt ? 

VlTiat the life is t where the soul may lie ? * 

Why a church is with a steepk* built; 

And a houF« with a chimneypot ? 

’Who will riddle mo the how and the what ? 

• WTio wfn riddle me the what and the why ? 

I 

A a. 


I 



'I'HE BURIAI- OP LOVE 

His eycK in ctolipBe, 

Palcc old liiK lips, 

I'hc* of his hopes unfed. 

Mute hiH tongue. 

His bow unstrung 
With th^ tears he hath shed, 
iSaekward drooping his graceful head, 

Jjove is dea<l : 

His last arrow is sped ; 

>le hath not another dart; 
do--carry him to his dark deathbtd ; 

Bury him in the cold cold heart — 

Love is dead. e 

Oh, truest IdVo ! art thou forlort). 

And unre\enged ? thy plensunt wiles 
Forgott«*n, .uiU^thine innocent joy V 
Sliali hollowhenr+ed ajj^lhy. 

The eruellest form of iK*rfe<*t scorn. 

With languor of most lint<>ful smik*s. 

For ev«*r wliii». 

In the ■witl|er<’d light 
Of the t<'arl<'SH*eye, 

An epitaph that all may spy ? • 

Ko ! sooner she herseJf shall ^clie. 

For her the showers shall not fall. 

Nor the round sun shine that sliineth to all; 

iler light shall into darkness change ; 

For lior the green grass shall not spring. 

Nor the rivers How, nor the sweet birds sing. 
Till Lo\e have his full revqnge. 


TO- 

Satntkt) Juliet ! tf^arest name ! 

If to Vi^e lie life alone. 

Divinest Juliet, * 

I lov«' thw, and live : and yet 
1^1 VQ unretlimed is like the fragrant Hame 
Folding the slaughter of the Hocrifice 

Offered to g<x]s upon an altarthrone : 

My heart is lighted at thine eyes, 

<"hanged into nre, and blow*n abont with a'^'hs. 
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SONG 


1’ THE glooming light 
Oj' middle night 
So cold nnd white, 

’^Worn Sorrow sits by the moaning wave: 

* Beside iler are laid ' 

Ber mattock and spade. 

For alie hath half delved her own deep grave. 
Alone she is there: 

The white clouds drizzle : her hair falls loose* 
Her shoulders are bare ; 

Her tears arc* mixyd with the beaded dews. 


Death standeth by; 

She will not die ; r> 

With glazM eye 

She looks at her grave : she (’AJnnut sloop; 

Ever alone 

She; maketh hc*r moan : 

She CHiinot S]»cak ; she can only. wcM*p, 

For she will not ho|Xi. ^ 

The thick snow* fall# on her Hake by Hake, 

The dull wave^mourns down the slope*. 

The world w'ill not change, and Ijct heart will not break. 


SOXO 


The lintwhity and the throstlecock 
Have votoes swwt and clear ; 

All in the bl/x>mM May. 
They from the blosmy brere 
Call to the lk*eting year. 

If that he Would the^ hear 
» .And stay. 

Alifti! thirt one so beautiful 
, Should have so dull an car. 


Fair vear,»fair year, thy chilc^en call. 
But thou art. de4if as dea^ ; • 

•» All ii/the bloom6d May. 

When thyJighi ^lerishcttw 
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That from thee iasueth, • 
Our life cvanisheth: • 

Oh ! stay. ' 

Alas ! that lips so cruel-dumb 
Should have so sweet a breath! 


Fair year, with brows of royal love 
Tiiou comest, as a king. * 

All in the bloomed May. 

I'hy golden largess fling. 

And longer hear us sing; 
Though thou art fleet of wing. 
Yet stay. 

Alas ! that eyes so full light 
Should bo so wandering! 


Thy locks arn all of sunny sheen 
In rings cH gold yronne,^ 

All in tli(i hlooiiitd May. 

We pri’thee pass not on ; 

If thou dout leave the sun. 
Delight is,, with thcc gone, 

(^i ! stay. 

Thou art ihc fairest o^ thy feres, 
pri’thoo jwiss not oi^, 

SONG 


Every day hath its ni|;ht: 

Every night its morn; 
Thorough dark and bright 
VV'ingi'd hours are borne ; 
Ah ! welaway! 
Seasons flower and f^e; 
Golden calm and sttrm 
Mingle d&y by day. 

There is no bright fonn 
Doth not cast a shade— 
Ah! welaway! 


II 

Wlien tve laugh, and our uirth. 

Apes the happy vein, 

* 'Ills crispd hair in ringis was yr9iint.*->-Chattcer, ^dU, 
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We’re so kin to earth, 

Ploasaunce fathers pain^ 

* Ah ! wclawav ! 

Madness laugheth loud: 

Laughter bringeth tears: 

Eyes are worn away 
Till the end of fears 
Cometh in the shroud, 

• Ah ! Melaway ! 

Ill 

All is change, woo or weal; 

Joy is Sorrow's brother; 

Grief and gladiii'ss steal 
Symbols of each other; 

Ah ! we^iway ! 
l^rks in heaven's eoiw 
Sing: the culv(‘rs mourn 
All the livelong 
l)e not all |orlorn| 

Let us w<M'p in ht^x?— 

Ah ! weliiM’.ajr! 

I 

HERO TO [.p:AIfl)ER 

» • 

Oh go not yet, giy love, 

The night is dark and vast; 

The white "moon is )ii<l in her heaven above. 

And*the waves elirnh high and fast. 
t5h ! kiss me, kiss nu;, onee again, 

# Lest thy kiss should lx; the last. 

^ Oh kiss me ere we [*art; 

Grow clowr to any heart. 

My heart is warmer surely than the lx)som of the main. 

* 

Oh joy ! O bliss of blisses ! 

My heart of hcart%art thou. 

Como bathe me with thy kiues, 

My* eyelids and my brow. 

Hark how Aie wild rain hisses, 

A#d the loud sea roars below. 

Thy heart beats through thy rosy limbs, 

Ho gladly dtth it .stir; • 

Thine eye in drops of gladness sw’imttl 
I havoebathed tflee with the pleasant myrrh ; 

* '^hy locks are dripping balm; • 
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Thou shalt not wander hence to*nigbt. 

I’ll t.tay thee with my kisses. 

To-night the roaring brine 
Will rend thy gol^n tivsscH ; 

The ocean with the morrow light 
, Will be both blue and calm ; 

And the billow will embrace thee with a kiss as soft as mire. 

No western odours wander 

On the black and moaning seu. 

And when thou art dead, L^mder, 

My soul must follow thee ! 

Oh go not yet, ray love. 

Thy voice is sweet and low ; 

The de<‘p salt wave* breaks in ab^vo 
Tlioso marble Hieps below. 

The turr"ts*air.s aie we./ 

'Iliat lead into the sea. 

Leander ! go not, yet. 

The pleasant stars* have set; 

Oh ' go not, go not yet, 

Or I will follow thee. 


fHE MYSTig 

Angels have talked with him, and rbowid him thrones 
Yo knew him not: ho was not one of y'*, 

Yc* seorm*d him with an uudisecTning scorn: 

Ye eoiild not rend the marvel in his <‘ye. 

The still seivne abstraction : he hath felt 
The vaiiitK’S of after and before; 

Allk'it, hiH spirit and his secret heart 
'rhe Ht<«rn expi'rienees of converse Sves, 

I'he linked woes of many a %ry change 
Hud purified, and ehasleued, and made free. 

Always there stood before him, night and day, 

CK wayward varyeolcflured eircmmstance 
The impt'rishablo presences s«*rene 
Colossal, w itliout form, or sense, -or aoimd. 

Dim sliadows but unwaning presences 
FourfaeCd to four comers of the sky: 

And yet again, thrc<‘ shadows, fronting one. 

One forward, one wspeetant, three but one ; 

And yet again a^ain and evennort*, ’ 

For the two first were not, but onf» aeemc<^ 

One sJiadow- in the midst of a ^rcat light. 
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One reflex fram eternity on time. 

One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 

Awful with* most invariable eyee. 

Fr/ him the silent congregated hours, 

Daughters of time, divinely tall, Ivneath 
Scvtsre and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
* Smiling a godlike smile (the innoamt light 
Of earliest vouth piorc<*d through and Qirough with all 
Keen knoitledges of iow-embowikl old) 

Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 
Which droops lowhung on cither gate of life. 

Both birth and deatii: he in the centre fixt, 

Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 

He often lying lyond awake, and yet . 

Remaining from the body, and apart 
In intellect and power anef will, hath Heaftl 
Time flowing in the middle of the liight. 

And all things creeping to a da^*of doom. 

How could yo know him ? Y« were yc-t within 
The narrow'cr circle; he had wt'lliiigh reached 
The last, which with a region c>f white llarne, 

.Pure without heat, into a lurgt% uir 
Upbif/ning, and an other of blj^tk blue, 

' Invest^h and inglixis ail other Jives. 


THE GRASSHOPPER 


Voif'E of the summerwind, 
of the sumincrplain. 

Life of the summuritourK, 

Carol clearly, bound*along. 

*No Tithon thou ok pm^ts ivign 
(Shame fall 'em they are deaf and blind) 

But an inseat lithe and g^rong, 

Bowing the seeded summcrfloweiix 
Prt)vo th<fir falsehoofl and fhy quarrel. 

Vaulting on fhine afry fet;!. 

• Clap tl^ shielded sides and carol, 

Carol clearly, chirrup sweet. * • 

Thou art a mail^ warrior in youth and strength complete; 
Armed cap-^pie, 

Full f^ir to BiHi ; 

Unk^wing f(ft.r, 

Undreading lose,* . 
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THE GRASSHOPPER 


A /ralJant cavalier, 

Sana pe.wr el aana reproche, * 
In sunlight and in shadow, 
'I'lic Bayard of the meadow'. 


T would dwell with thee. 

Merry gra8shop|x*r. 

Thou art so glacl and free. 

And as light as air ; 

Thou hast no sorrow or tears. 

Thou hast no cogapt of years. 

No withered immortality. 

But a short youth sunny and free. 

C’arol clearly, hound along, ** 

Srym.thy joy is «ver, 

A summer of loud song. 

And slumbers in the clover. 

What hast thof to do with evil 
In thine hour of love <nd revel. 

In thy heat ot suramerpride. 

Pushing the ^hiek roots aside 
Of the singing flowered grasses, , 

I'hat brush tl.ee with their silken trei.ae8 ? 
What hiwt thou to do with evil. 

Shouting, singing, ever spfiugihg 
In and out the emerald'glooms, 

Ever leaping, ever singing, 

IJghting on the golden blooms ? 


LOVE, PRIDE, AND FORGETFULNESS 

Ere yet my heart was sweet^Love’a tomb. 
Love laboured honey busily. 

I was the hive, and L6ve the bee. 

My heart the honeycomb. 

One very dark and chillfr night * 

Pride came bentttth and held a light. 

♦. 

The cruel vapours went through all. 

Sweet Love was withered in his cell; t 
Pfide took Love's sweets, and by a spell 
Did change them into gall ; 

And Memoi|^ though ft^ by Pride 
Did was^ so thin on gall. 

Awhile she scarcely lived at all. 

What marvel that she dietl T 
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CHORUS 

% 

Itt aniunpublished drama, written very early. 

The varied c^rth. the moving heaven. 

The rapid waat!* of roving Roa, 

The fountainprt'gnant raountairiR riven 
To shapes of wilditHl anarchy, • 

By «e<y^t Hr<i and midnight storms a 
That wander round their windy cones. 

The subtle life, tile eountlcRH forms 
Of living things, the wondrous tones 
Of man and iH^ast are full of strange 
Astonishiiient and l>oundiess change. 

The day, tlu^diamonded night. 

The echo, feeble child of sound, ^ ^ 

The heavy thunder's griding might. 

The herald lightning's stari^ bound. 

The vocal spring ()f bursting bloom, 

'I'hc nakra summar's glohing birth, 

Tht* troublouH autumn's Kallow gloom. 

The hotirhead winter ]>av^ng earth 

With slansny white, are,full of strange 
• Astonishment and boufKliesR change. 

Each sun )»'hidft from the centre ffings 
Orarid musl% and nnlundant fir**. 

The burning beitR, the mighty rings, 

TJie murmurous planets' rolling choir, 
n»e glul>cfillod arch that, cleaving air, • 

Ixwt in its own effulgence sleejis. 

The lawless eoiiicts as they glare. 

And thunder through lli<; sajiphire dtM'ps 
In waywiird strength, are full of strange 
Astonishment, apd boundless change. 

• L#ST HOPE 

Vou cjrikt to OTound the hrpe whieh once#was mine: 

But did the while*your harsh decrc** deploix*, 
£ml>%lming with sweet tears the vacant shrine, 

My heart, where Hope had been and was wo more. 

So on %n oaken sprout 
*A go^ly acorn grew ; 

B||4 winds from heaven shook the acorn out. 
And filled at h^ cup with«dew. 

A a 3* 
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THE TEARS OF HEAVEN 

I * 

Heaven weeps above the earth all night till 
In darkness weeps as all ashamed to weep, 

Hr»cause the earth hath made her state forlorn « 

With self-wrought evils of unnumbered years. 

And d(>th the fruit of her dishonour reap. 

And nil the Hay heaven gathers back her /ears 
Into her own blue eyes so clear and deep. 

And showering down the glory of lightsome day. 

Smiles on the earth's worn brow to win her if she may. 


LOVE AND SORRqW 

O MAIDEN/ frf'sher limn tin* first green leaf 
With which the f<*rtrfiil springtide decks the lea. 
Weep not, Alnicidin that J said to thee 
That thou Imst half loy heart, for bitter grief 
l)o‘Ii hold the other liilf in ^hvranty. 

Thou art my heart,'s sun in love's erystalline : 

Yet on both sides at *^0000 thou ennst not shine: 
Thine is the bright side of my heart., and thinr 
My heart's day, but|;lhe shadow of niy henrt,*^ 

Issue of its ow*n substance, niy }i(?art'r night 
Thou ean’st not lighten even with^/Ay*Iight, 

All powerful in Ixvmty os thou art.' 

Almeida, if my heart wen: snbstaneeless,^ 

I’hen .might thy rays imsa through to the other side. 
So swiftly, that they nowhere would abide, 0 

But Jose themselves in utter emptiness. 

Half-light, half-shadow, let my spirit sleep; , 

They never learned to love who nc^yer knew' to W'eep. 


TO A LADY SLEEPING 

a * 

O THOU whose fringtNI lids I gaze upon. 

Tlirough w'hose dim brain the wingM dreanut are bdme, 
L'nroof the shrines of clearest vision, * 

In honour of the silverfleckM mom: 
lx>ng hath the W'hit4^ w’ave of the vii^in light 
Driven back the billow of the dreamful dark. 

Thou all unwittingly prolonfi^t ni(^, 

Though long hgo listening the poi^d lark,' * , 

W'ith eyes d^ro^ downward through the bloc serene,. 
Over henven^B ixatapets the ^ngtla l^n. 
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CoFLU I outwear my present state woe 
With one brief winter, and indue i’ the spring 
Huejf of fresh youth, and mightily outgrow 
'The wan dark coil of faded suffering— 

Forth in the pride of l>eauty issuing • 

. A sheeny fcake, the light of vernal bov^rs. 

Moving his crest to all sweet plots of flowers 
And watered vallies where the young birds sing; 

Could I thus hope my lost delight’s renewing, 

I straigbtJy would command the tears to creep 
From my charged lids ; but inwardly I weep: 

Some vital heal ^ yet my heart is wotiing: 

This to itself hath drawn the frozen rain 
From my cold eyf^s and inif‘lt(Ml it again. • 

SDNNE'J^ 

THoroH Night hath clinilvd her peak of highest noon. 
And bitter blasts the screaming autumn whirl. 

All lA'^t through archways of 4 he bridg^-d jhmiH, 

And portals of pure silver wal(^ the memn. 

Walk on, my ^oul^ nor crouch to agony, 

Turn cloud to H^t, and bitterness t-o joy. 

And dross to gold w'ith glorious alchemy. 

Basing thytlirone above the world’s annoy. 

Reign thou above the storms of sorr<jw' and ruth 
iWt roar beneath ; unshaken i^eaoe hath won* thee : 

t o shalt thou pierce the w'ovcn glooms of truth ; 

o shall the blessing of the meek be on thee ; 

So in thine hou%of dawn, the body’s youth. 

An honourable efti shall come upon thee. 


• ^SONNET 

• 

* SnAni? the hag Evil die with child of 
Or propagate agaiifl her loathed kind, 

ThsFDging the oeMu of the discas&d mind. 
Hateful with hanging cheeks, a w'ithenxl brinod. 
Though hourly pastured on the salient blocxi ? 
Oh ! that tbe^ind which blowetl^cold or heat 
Would sfiatter and o'erbe^ar the brazen beat 
Of their* broad Vbas. and in the solitude 
Of^iddle space coafopnd them, gnd blow bock 
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'Jliftir wild c-rios down their cavernthroaCB, and alako 
« With (loidlH of hiuat>K>rne hail theia lieated eyne ! 

Sf> their wan limbs no more might come Betw^n 
'I'he moon and the moon’s reflex in the night. 

Nor blot with floating shades the solar light. 

SONNET 

•i 

Thk pallid ihunderstrieken sigh for gain, 

J)f>wn an ideal stream they cv(!r float, 

And sailing on Puctolus in n boat, 

J)r<jwii soiii and sense*, while wistfully they strain 
Weak eyes upon the glistering sands that robe 
Th<* understreain. The wise, could he behold 
( Hi lied ra I It'd eavems of thiekribbed fLold 
And branehin^^ silvers of the central globe. 

Would marVel from so lH*aiitifitl a sight 
How scorn and ruin, pain and hate could flow: 

Hut Hatred in a goTdfcnve sits l)o!ow ; 

Pleat'hed with her luiirj in mi^M of argent light 
Shot into gold, a snake her fondiead elijNt. 

And skins the colour f^oin her trembling lips. 

r*L()V'K 


Tiiot’, from the first, unhorn, undying love, 

AllH’it we gn'A' not on thy glorie.s near, • 

Ik'fom the face i»f GchI durst breathe and move, 
I'hougli night and pain and ruin and death rf'ign here. 
Tliou foldt'st, like a gtddeii atmosphere, 

I’lie very thrt>ne of the eternal Hod: 
l^issing through thw the t'dicts of li^ fear 
Are mellow’fd into inusio. Itome ahrtuid 
By the loud winds, though th*y uprend the sea. 

Keen from its central deeps: iliine eni|iery 
Is over all: thou wilt not brocjk eclipse; , 

'rhoii grM\st and return^t to Hil lt|i6 
‘lake lightning: thou dost ever broiid aboxe i 
The 8ilenc*e of all hearts, unutterable Lofe, 

To know *thec is all wisdom, and old 
Is but to know thi^: dimly we behold thee 
Athwart the veils of evil which infold thee. * 

We bt^at upon our aching hearts in trage; 

We cry for thee; deem the t^orld 5iy tmnb. 
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As dwellers iif lone planets look upon 
T^e mighty disk •£ their majestic sun, 

Hollowf^ M awful chasmsH)! wheeling gloom, 

MiJiing their day dim. so we gaze on thet'. 

Come, thou of many crowns, white-robed love, 

Oh !“• rend the veil in twain : all men adore thee ; 
•Heaven cricth after thee; earth waiteth for thee: 
Breathe on thy wingCd throne, and it shall mt>vn 
In music itnd in liglit o'er land and seuf 

HI 

And now—methinks I gaze upon thoo now'. 

As on a serpemt in his agonies 
Awestricken Indians ; what time laid low' 

And crushing tht thick fragrant reeds he lies. 

When the new year warmlnvathed on the earth, 

Waiting to light him with her purple sliie^. 

Calls to him by the fountain to uprise. 

Already with the pangs of a n'^\^ birth 
Strain the hot spheres pf his fjonvulstd eyes. 

And in his writhirigs awful hues Ugin 
To wander down his sable-sheeny sides. 

Like light on trouf>led wal«Ms ;* from within 
"Arion^kc ruslieth forth witii nWrry din. 

And in him light and joy and Ar«;nglh ahides ; 

And from his’bro^s a crown of living light 

Looks through tho thic-ksU'inmed woo<ls by day and night. 


KXGLISH WAK,SONG 

Who fears to die ? Who fears to die ? 

Is there any htrre who fears to <lie ? 

He shall lin<f»what he fears ; and none shall griovo, 
For the man who fears to die ; 

But the withering scorn of the many shall 'cleave 
To the man who fears to die. 

0 

Chorus .—Shout fur Engjfind ! 

" Ho ! for England *. 

Geih-ge for England ! 

Merry England ! 

England for ay ! 

The hol|pw at heart shall e|pueh forlom, 

He*shall eat the bread of common scorn ; 

It ^all be fiteepe<I in the salt, salt tear, 

Shall be stee;i|ed in his owii^salt tear: 
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F'ar l)cttcr, far better ho never wer-j bom 
Thiin to shame merry Englsjnd iierc. 

ChoruH .—Shout for 1F!ug]and ! etc, ^ 

Therfi standeth our ancient enemy; 

Hark ! he fthouietli—tlie an(‘ieiit enemy ! 

On the ridge of tho hiil his bunncrs rise ; 

^I'hey ^treain like fire in the skies; 

Hold up the Lion of England on high 
Till it dazzle and blin^ his eyes. 

Churua .—Shout for Enginiid ! etc. 

Come along ! ae alone of the earth are free ; 

'J'hf* child in oiir cradles is bolder tliun he ; 

For where is tho heart and strotlgth of slaves ? 

Oh !« where is the strength of slaves? 

He is weak ! w»‘ are strong ; he a slave, we are free 
('otne along!, we will dig their graves. 

('kttrmt .—Shout or England! etc. 

There standeth our anck^nl enemy; 

VV'iil he daiv id battle with the fri'e ? 

Spur along ! spuV; amain ! charge to the /i|$ht: 

(Uiargu ! ohur^' to the fight! 

Hold up the IJon of England<ion high ! 

Shout fur (iod and our right ! 

f'Aorttrt.—Shout for England ! etc. , 


NATIONAL SON(i 

TiiERfi IS no land like England 
Where'er the light of day l»e ; 

Thi>rc are no hearts.like English hearts. 

Such hearts of onk as they U*. 

Then* is no land like England 
Where’er tjie light 8f day lx;; 

Tfiere are no men like Englishmen. * 

So tail and ludd os they lie. 

Chorus.-^For the French th** pope may shrive ’em. 
For the devil a whit we heed ’em: 

.As for the French, (Sod speed ’em 
Fnto ^heir heart's deaire, * • 

And the merry devil drivet’em 
Throug|i the w'ater a^d tho fire. 
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FvU Chorua.-j-OMT glory is our freedom. 

Wo lora it o'er tbo 8«a; # 

We*are the sous of freedom. 

We arc fr«se. 

There ia no land like England, 

Where’er the light of day be; 

'Iherc hre no wivc'H like English wives, 

, So fair and chaste as they ’ae. 

7hero is no land like England, 

Where’er the light of day Ik^ ; 

There are no maids like Euglish maids. 
So licautiful as they be. 

Chorus .—For the French, etc. 


DL'ALiSMS. 

Two bees within a chrystal tl|WcrlK‘ll rocked 
Hum a lovelay to the west wind nt noontide. 

Both alike, they binr//, togi-'ther. 

Both alike, they hum together 
T)trough and through thc«IIowcred heather. 
t\’here in a creeping c«>vc the wjvae nnsliockid 
l^ys it*ftelf 4!alin and wide, 

Over a streiMKi two birds of glancing feather 
Do O'©© each othi*r, Cfirolling together. 

Bf^th ^ike. they glide, together. 

Side bv side ; • 

® Both alike, they sing together, 
j^iithing bhieglossf'd necks lameath tho purple w'cathcr. 

Two children lotr^^lier Ilian Live adow*n the lea are Hinging. 
As they gamlKil, lilygarlands ever stringing: 

Both in blosmwhite silk arc frockc-d : 

Like, unlike, they roam together 
Under*B sunimcrv'ault of golden weather; 

Like, unlike, they sing togdtber 
* l^ide by^ side, 

MidMay's darling goIdUmlock^d, 

•Summer's tanling diamondeyocL 
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« 

I 

All thoughts, all creeds, ail dreams art true. 
All visions wild and strange; 

Mun is the measure of all truth « 

Unto himself. All truth is^ change : 

•\ll men do w’alk in sleep, and all 
Hav.^ faith in that they dr«;ani: • 

For all things arc lis thc;y seem to all. 

And all things How like a stream. 


There is no rest, no calm, no pause, 

Nor good nor ill, nor light^nor shade. 

Nor essence nor eternal laws } 

F*r utothing is bfit all is made. 

But if 1 dream that all thcM? are, 

^’hey are tn me for that 1 dream ; 

For all things We as they seem to all. 

And all thin||.i flow fike a stream. 

Argal - tins very opinioni is only true relatively to tho flowing 
philosuphcTH. 

*NO MORE , 

[TAe Qtrn, 

Oh fuwl *Vi> More / Oh swwt So More i 
• Oh strange So More! 

By n mossi'd brook hank on a stone 
I smelt a wild weed-flower alone ; 

'rhea* was a ringing in my ears, 

. And both uiy eytnt gushed out tears. 

Sui'cly all pleasjvnt tiling had gone before, « 

Ijow buried fathomdeep TOneaih with thc«. No Mobb ! 

ANiVJREONtlCS 

* [TAr (irm, ISItU] 

With roses musky breathed. 

And drooping datfodiliy, 

And silverleaved lily, 

And*ivy darkly-wreathed, 

Inwove a crown liefore her 
For her I love so deadly. 
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A igariand fur Lriiora. 

With fi^ ttiikoii curd f bound it. 
Lrnora, laughing clearly 
A light and thrilling laughter. 
About her forehead wound it. 
And loved me ever afttT. 


A FRAGMENT 
[The iH3l.) 

Where m tl|c Giant of the Sun, which Htood 
In the niidno<*ti tlu' glory of old Rhoden, 

A perfect Idol ^\it.h protulgent hrowH • 

Farshecning d<t\vn the purph' was t<i tluise 
Who naih'd frtwu MiKrairn utidtfueHlh the .star 
Named of the dragon--and |k'tween whose liuiba 
Of brassy vast ness hl*<mdb1(i wn Argosi<*s 
Dravo into haven ? V'et endure iinsealiu'd . 

Of changeful <‘V<*les (he grea? Pyramids 
I>t^l >aH(‘d amid th<* fh'etiiif^ sands, and sloped 
Into the aiuinbroiis humnu'rn'^ui: but whi'io, 
M^’stcrious I^gy|.]t, are thiiie olK*liska 
Graven with gt^f'gt'oiis embleins undisivrned 1 
Thy placid Sphinxes hrotxling o’er tin* Nile ? 

Thy sluuitiwiiig Idols in the solitudes, 

Awfifl Memnoniaii countenances calm , 

Stoking athwart the hurtling fiats, far ofT 
Scon by the liigltnecked eamel on the verge 
Journeying southward ? where thy montiiiK'nts 
Piled h^'^ tiio HUiiborn Anukiin 

Over their crow*iicd brethren On and Oph ? 

Thy Memnon when Ilfs js'aceful lips are kist 
With earliest rays, tliat from his mother’h eyes 
Flow* U4’cr the AruUan hay, no more , 

Breathes low' into tiie charined cars of morn 
<?leat melody llatU-ring the ermi>.',d NiV * 

By columned Th^lK*s. Old Memphis hath gone rlow'ii: 
T|^ Pharaolis arc no more : somew hero in dt'ttth 
They sleep with staring eyea and gild<*d lips. 

Wrappfsd round with spiced cerements in old grots 
Rockhewn sealed for ever. « 
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* \ Englishman's Magazint, 183 l.J 

Check t-vi-ry outflaah, every ruder sally • 

Of tliOLiglit and 8()eech ; speak low, and give up wholly 
Thy to niild-mindcd Mehmrholy ; ' 

'I’hiK iH tins place. Through yonder poplar alley, 
iJelow, the r>Iue-grec*n river windeth slowly; 
lJut in the midale of the sombre valley, ' 

The erlspCd waters w'hisiJcr musically. 

And all the haunted place is dark and holy. 

I'he nightingale, with long and low preamble. 

Warbled from yonder knoll of soUmin larches. 

And in and out the' W(K»dbine's flowery arches 
'I'lic HUtnincr midges wove their wuntoi^ gambol. 

And all the white stemmed pinewot>d slept above— 

W'hcn ill tliis Vulfcy first I told ray love. 

• 

4 

vSl)NN£T 

1 Yorkfihirc Litvrartf Anniiult 1832.1 

There arc thrt*e things •^-hich flll my heart witl^ Sighs, 
And .steep my soul in li^ighter (when 1 view 
Fair maiden-forms moving like mclcxi'es) t 
Dimples, roselifui, and eves of unv hue^ 

There nro three things lionenth tmi blessed skies 
For which I live, black cj'cs and brow'n and*blue: 

I hold them all most dear, hut oh! black vyee, * 

I live and die, and'only die for ySu. 

t)f late such eves looked at me—while I mused. 

At Kunst't, tincioriKvilh a shadowy plane, 

Iti okl Bayotia nigh the southern sea— 

Front an half-optm lattice looked at trie. 

1 saw no more—only those eves-*-confused 
And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain. 


. SONNET 

[FrifndsAip's Offering, 1832.] 

AIe my\}wn Fate to lasting sorrow doometh : 

'ITiy woes aro birds of (lassage, transitory: 

Thy spirit-, cirdlcd with a living glarv, « 

In summer still a summer Joy resupieth. 

Alone my hopeless melancholy gloometh, 

like a lone cypt'ess, througii vhe t^vilight hotarjjf. 
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IVom an qjd garden where no flower bloomotlu 
One cypress on an inland promontory.* 

•But yet^my loftely spirit follows thine, 

A& rounci the rolling earth night follows day: 
%ut yet thy lights on my horizon shine 
.Into my night, when thou art far away. 

I am so dark, alas! and thou so bright. 

When we two meet there's never perfect l^ht. 


FROM ‘POEMS’ 

! ti8:i3.j 

« 

SONNET 

0 Bbauty, passing beauty ! sweetest Swwt! 

How ean'st llwm letano wu^c my youth in sighs ? 
I only Ask to sit l>eRidc tlty feet. 

Thou knowe.sl I dare not kwik into thine 
Migl^» I but kiss thy haiui ! I.dare nut fold 
- My%rm8 about thw—se*arct1y dare to sjieak. 

And nothing,seems to me so ^Id and bold, 

As with one kiil^ to touch i)>y blcssid check. 
Methinks if I shffuld kiss ibrn', no control 
Within thrilling brain could kin-p allcait 
Tkc* subtle spirit. Ev<'n while I spoke, 

'Bhe bare word kiss tiath made iny inner soul* 

To tremble like a lutestring, ere th<? note 
Hath melted in the silence that it broke. 


THE PALACE OF ART 

(Note to jtanza xxiv COr the maid*mntlu*r ’). .See j». 7K.] 

• 

When 1 tirst conceived the plan of the Palace of .^rt, I iuicmied 
to nave infroduc^ both sculptures and paintinjl^s into it; but it is 
the moat ciifflcnlt of all things to dein-tt a statue in verse, dudgo 
whetheaal have succeecied in the statu(*s of Elijah and Olympias. 

a 

Owe was the Tishbite whom the raven fed, 

As w'ben hi^ stood on Carmel-stgeps. 

With one arm stretched out bare, and* mocked and said, 

‘ ^esme cry %loud—ho sloops/ 
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Tall, eager, lean and strong, his cloak* windbome 
Bchiifd, his forehead heavenly-bright 
From the clear marble pouring glorious ocorn, 

Lit os with inner light. * 

()ne was Olympias; the floating snake 
Rolled round her ankles, round her waist 
Knotted, and foldt^l onc^e about her neck. 

Her iJcHcct lips to taste ' 

Round by the Hhouldor moved: she set'ming blithe 
Declined her head : on every side 
The dragon's curves melted and mingh.'d with 
The woman’s youthful pride 

Of rounded limbs. 


[Note to stanza xlviii (‘ifc^tattered to the height'). See p. 81 .| 

If the Poem were not ulr(\< ly too* long, I should have inserted 
in the text the following stanzas, expressive of the joy wherewith 
the .soul eont cm plated the results of astronomical t'xjHTiment. In 
the oeiitro of the four i|uadnuigle.s rose ntt iininensc t^owea 

Hither, when all th« deep unsounfled skies 
Shudd('rccl with si lent stars, sift? cldmb, 

And us with optic glasses h<,‘r keeti eyes 
Pierecrl thro' the mystic dome. 

Regions of lucid mailer taking forms. 

Brushes of tire, hazy gleams. 

Clusters and Is-ds of worlds, and bcc-liko swarms 
Of suns, uud starry stream.^. 

«> 

She .saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars, 

That marvellous round of*milky light 
ik'low Orion, and tho.He double stars 
Wheri'of the one inuit: bdght 

• 

Is circled b^r tho other, &c. 
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» 

•Ho»pcruii and his daushtcrA three. 

That Hinp; about the gulden tr(*e. 

Comug. 

<Thb Northwind fall'n, in the newslarred nisht 
Zidonian Hanno, voyaging K'yond 
• 'I he hoary Vroinontory of SoIIm* 

Post Thymiatoriun, in ealm^i bays, 

Betwi'en the southern and the western Horn, 
Heard neither warbling of the nightingale, 

Nor mehKiy o’ the Lyhiun lotusflute 
Blown seaward from the short?; hut from n shtpe 
That ran bloomh|ight into the Atlantie blue. 
Beneath a inghlaad ItwininjC' dt)wn a weight 
t)f elitfs, and zoned Ik‘|ow ^ith eednrsWi^*, 

C'ame voices, likt* the voices in a tiream, 
Continuous, (ill he reuehetl the o’ 4 ter sea. 


S(iN(} 

i 

' The golden apple, ihe golden apple, the hallowed fruit. 
Guard it well, gaarll it warily. 

Singing airily. • 

Standing nbouf the eharmt'd root. 

Hound i^bout all is mute, 

As^tlic snowtield on the inountain'pt'aks, 

As the sandtield at tlie mounUiin-foot. 

|(.yjoodito.s in briny erecks 
Sleep and stir not : all is mute. 

* If ye sing not, if make false measure, 

• Wo shall lose eU*rnal pleasure, 

Wtirth eternal want or rt'st. 

Laugh not loudly : watch the treasure 
Of the wi^Jom of thcji'esl. 

In a corner wistlom whisjHTR. Five and three- 

^iot it Tiot b^ preacjied ubroatf) make an*awful mystery. 

For the blossom unto threefold music blov 4 th; 

Evermore it is born an-.v. ; 

And the sap to thn'cdold music (loweth. 

From the root 
Drawn in the dark, 

* Tennysom in a conversation with his son, re;;rctted that he had 
done away With this poct^from among his ‘Juveiuha’ (Life, i. ei). 
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Uj> to the frui^>' 

(;^rc}€*f»ing under the fragrant bark, 

Liquid gold, lionoyHweet, thro* and thro 
Kt^cn-oye^^ Sisterg, ainging airily, 

XxKjking M’.'irily 
Every way, 

(Juiird the night and day, 

lA'st one from thuk^^^agt come and take it away. 


FaUier lI«-«iH‘r, Father Hcaper, w'atcb, w’atch, ever and ay, 
J^ooking under gilver hair with a silver eye. 

Father, twinkle not thy steudfost sight; 

Kingdoms lapse, and climates ehanj^, and races die ; 

Honour eoines with mystery ; * 

Hoarded wiadom hrngs delight^. 

NumlK'r, UdI them over and number 
How many iIjc mystic fruittree holds, 
licst. the redeornited dragotC'Hlurulicr 
Rolled together in purple rtids, • 

l/>ok to him, father, lest he wink, and the golden apple be 
stol’n away, • < 

For his aneJeni heart is drunk with overwaichings nigh^ ^nd day. 
Round about the hallowet^'iruittree curlerl— ' 

Sing away, sing aloud evermore in the without stop, 

Ix'st his scaled eyelid drop, 

Ft»r he is older than the world. 

If he waken, wo waken, 

Rapidly levelling eager eyes. 

If he sleep, we sleep. 

Drooping the eyelid over the eyes. 

If the golden Jipple In* taken 
The wt)rld will U' overwise. 

Five links, a golden ehain, are we, ' 

Hosjst, the dragon, and sisters three, 
iViund aluMit the golden tiw. 


• III 

h'Vithcr Hes^ier, FKther Heajwr, wratch, watch, night und day, 
Ix^st the old wound of the world bo heal^. 

The glory unsealed. 

The golden apple stol'n aw-ay. 

-Xiul the aneient secret reveah^d. 
l^Kik from west to eas. along: 

Father, old Himala weakens, .Caucasus is bold and strong. . 
AVaodermg waters unto wai\dering wraters call; « 
iict them clash togethei, foam and favl. 
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Out of watohibgs. Vut of wile-s, 

Cu^es the bliss of* secret smiles. 

All things efrie not told to all. 

Half-round the mantling night is drawn, 

Purplefringc^ with even and dawn. 

^Hesp^r hateth Phosphor, evening hatetli morn. 

* 

Every flower and every fruit the redolent breath 
Of this w'ariu soawiiid ri^ieneth. 

Arching the. billow' in his slee[); 

But the landwiiid waiuJert'th, 

Broken by the highlaud'Stet'p, 

Two strcaniH upon the violet d<H*p: 

For the w'eslern tun and the western star. 

And the low west wind, br^vithing afun ^ 

The end of day and ht'ginning of night 
Make the apple holy and bright ; 

Holy' and bright, round and inHi rVight and blcfli, 
Meliuwed in a land of lyst# / 

Watch it warily* day and night ; 

All gtxxi things are in the west. 

Till nudnoon the cotjl east ligh^^ 

Is shutaout by the round of thc'lall hill brow* ; 

' But when the fullfioeed simwi y^'llowly 
Stays on the howertng areh of the bough. 

The luscious fruitilgc clusnTeih mellowly*, 
GoldenkerncHed, goklcnoori'd. 

Sunset-rjijencrl above on the tree. 

Tb^ w'orld is wasted with tire and sword. 

But the apple of gold hangs over the sea. 
tBfve links, a golden chain, are we, 

Hcs(>er, the dragon, and sisters three, 

* Daughters three, % 

Bound about 
All round about 

Tbc gnarled lx»le of the charmed tree. 

The gedden apple, the golden apple, the hallowodL fruit, 
puard jt well, guard it warily,^ 

Watcli it wa^ly, , 

Singing airily. 

Stanfiing about the charmM root. 
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I Note to Rosalind (see p. 9o). J 

* • 

Porliapi^ theftjllowing linos may be allowed to stand a separate 
florin; orii'iniilly they made part of the text, where they woi? mani- 
estly superfluous. 

I 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, » 

4a Rold, subtle, onreless K^wuilind, 

Is oae of those who know no strii'e « 

Of inwuid w'lM' or outward fear ; 

To whom the slope and stream of life, 

'I'he life Indore, the liftj beiiind, 

In the ear, from far and near, 

Chimeth musically clear. 

My falcon hearted Rosalind, 

Fullsailed Indore a vigorous,*wind, 

Is^ori^ ot tho.se, who eannot wet'p 
For tdhrrs’ wtK’s, hut overleap 
.Ml the shocks and fears 

I’hat trouhlet'life in t'Jirly years. 

With II flash ^f frblia scorn 
And keen delight, that never falls 
Away from fi;'»shne.ss, seif>iiphorne 
With such gijidtiess ««. whenever 
The freshihisMng springtime calls 
'I'o the (loo(if!ng waters eotfl. 

Young fishes, im an April mom, 
rp and down a rapid rive^J 
Ijonp the little waterfalls * 

Thai sing into the jHjlihled pool. 

* My happy falcon, Rosalind, 

Hath daring fancit »8 of her own. 

Fresh as the dawn l»eft>re the day 
Fresh us the early scasmeli blow'n 
Through vineyards from as.* inland bay. 

M 3 ' Rosalind, in.v Rosalind, 

Ri'<;ausc no shadow on you falls 
Tliiiik you hearts are teiinisballs, , 

To play with^ wanton ^^osalind ? 

A*DRKAM OF FAIR WOMEN 
[The four initial verses in IS33. subsequently omitted.] 


As when a mai^ that sails in a bayoon, 


r>ownliK»kitig sees the solid shining grd 
Str(>am from lYoneath him in the broad b 
Tilth, hamlet,.mead and mound: 


lUnd 

blv|* noon. 


4 
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• 11 

Aud takes liis^ags and waves them to the mob. 
That about bt'low, all faces turneni to where 
Glow's rubylike the far-up crimson globe. 

Filled with a finer air: 

• 

in 

So, liftcKl high, the PcH't at liis will * 

Ix'ts^he great uorld Hit from him? seeing all. 
Higher thro' secret spleiidoiiis mounting still, 
fc^'lfpoised, nor fears to fall, 

IV 

Hearing apart the echo<*s of his fame. 

While I KjMj|ie thus, the fWH'dsman, memory, 

Sowed my deapfurrowed thought witli many a nam<\ 
WThwc glory will not flic. «• • 

SON<; I 

iff ^ 

Who can sav 
W'hy I'.Kiay'^ 

Tomorrow will he yesterday ? 

, Who can t^-ll 

Why to ^rncll • 

'I'he rioleX n'calls th<! dewy prime 
or youtl^and huiieil time ? 

The <*aus<* is nowhert* found in rhyme. 

m 

* StiXNET 

Bitten o.v hearing <»f the orTBREAK of the i'oi.i^h 

• / 

» IN^irKRKtTION 

IlixjvT ye the trfinijicf, gather from afar 
The hosts t<j hat I hr: ’•be not bought ami sold. 

Arise, brave Poles, the lK>ldi'st of the hold ; 

Break tlirough youc iron .shackles- fling far. 

O for those day.s oi Piast, eie the Oar 

droM' to thi.s strength among his descotK cold ; * 

When ijvei! to Mdseow’s cupolas were rolled 

Tl|p grnw'ing murmurs of the Polish war! 

Now must your noble anger blaze out mor« 

Than when from Sohieski, clan by clan. 

The Moslem myriads fell, and Urfore—* 

'Than when li&moysky smote the Tatter Khan ; 
Thanyaarlicr. wften on the Baltic shore 
.Bolesias drove the*Pomeranian. , 

• • • < 
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O DARUNG ROOM 
* 

O UARLiNU 1 -Qum, tuy heart's delight, 
Gear room, the apple of my sight. 
With thy two couches soft and white. 
There is nt) ro(»m so exquisite, 

No little r(K>fn ho warm and bright. 
Wherein to read, wherein to write. « 

t 

II 

For I the Nonnenworth have seen. 

And Oljorwinter’s vineyardH green. 
MuHi<‘tLl Luriei; and iK'tween 
The hills to Hingeu have I been, 

Bingen in Darmstadt, when* tlje Rhone 
('urves toward Mont?., n wood 3 scene. 

III 

Yet ne\er did there meet riiy sight, 

Tn any louii. tciiieft or right, 

A little room siAi‘X(|uisite, 

With two siieli eourhes, soft and while 
Wot any room so warm and bright, 
VVhen*ifi to read, wherein to wide. 

It 

TO OHBISTOPHER NORIH 

Yor <lid late review* uij' lays, 

('rusty Christojiher; 

You did mingle hlaitu* and praise. 
Rusty ('hiist opher. 

When [ learnt from whom it eame, 

I forgu\e you all the blame. 

Musty ('ll rial opher; 

1 eoukl not forgive the praise. 

Fusty ('hristopher. 


S'lANZAS 

[The l.»'i four of sixteen •■tanra** in The*Tribnie, 1837. The pre- 
cwlmi; twelve stanzHS. eoinnieneintf ‘Oh ! that 'twere poseih!)’, were ' 
ineorjKaatotl ir 'Maud', M*e p 43*^.} 

RfT she tarries in her place*. 

And I the beauteous fa.e 

Of the maiden tliat 1 icgst. 

In my inner eyes agaiq; 
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Leat my heart be overborne 
By thejbhing I hold in scorn, ' 

, By a dull mechanic ghost 

* And a juggle of the brain. 

I can shadow forth my bride. 

As I knew her fair and kind. 

As I Woo’d her for my wife ; , 

She is lovely by my side , 

In the Hilenoe of my Ijfe— 

’Tis a pharitctro of the mind. 

’Tis a phantom fair and good 
I can call it to niy side. 

So to guard my life from ill, 

Tito' its ghastly sister glide ; 

And hi) moved around me still 

With the of thtwhlwKl, 

Tliat is moved not of thc^ will. 

Let it pass the dn*ary ^»row, 

I>t*t the dismal go by ; 

W'ill it lead ^Ae the grave ? 

Then 1 lost' it : it will Hy : 

Can it overlast the iiVTVt's ? 

* Can it f»v('rlive th<>eye7 

But, the'Other, like a star, 

Thrr*’ tht* channel u indeth far 
Till 11 ^ hide and fail and die; 

To its archety|»e tliat w*aits. 
i> Clad in light l>y golden gates— 

Clad in light thi* Spirit waits 
To einhrace me in thi' sky. 

T)IK SK3PP1NG-ROPK 

id. i, 1^42, to ed. tl, IS/Hl.J 

SimB never yet was Antc;lo|M; 

,(.'ould skip MO lightly by. 

Stand off, or ft-sc* my s^ij>ping-ro|H' 

, Will bit you in the eye. ^ 

Hc>w*Ughtly whirls the skipping-roiH* J 
How fairy-like you fly ! 

Go, get you gone, you muse and moj^- 
I hate that silly sigh. 

dearest, teach me how^ to hope, 
ted me how- to die, *' 

^^ire, tabe it, take my skipping-rope. 
And hang ^'ourself therebv. 
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IHK NEW TIMON, AND THE POETS 
\I*unrh, Feb. 28, 1840* signed * Alcibiad^s *. )• 

We know him, out of Shakrpeabe's art. 
And those fine curses which ho spoke; 

The old Timon, W'ith his noble heart, 

'J'liaf., strongly loathing, greatly broke. 

So died the f^ld : hero comes this New. 
Fifgard him : a familiar face : 

I tknught we knew him : What, it’s you, 
'I'he padded man — iiiat wears the stays— 

Who kill'd the girls and thrill'd ^le boys. 
With dandy pathos when you * wrote, 

A Lion,'yob, that mad?5 a noise. 

And shook it mane en papillotes. 

And oner vou trw'JL th<‘ Muses too; 

You faii\l. Sir: rherefo**e now you turn, 

Y^o^« fxill on those who are to you. 

As C'xiptain is to Subaltern. 

I 

ilut men of long-* nduriiig holies. 

And carek'ss W'hat this hour .may:»briug. 

Can pardon little wouId-lK* Popy-'s 

And J?RUMMEi.s, when they try to sting. 

An artist. Sir, should rest in Art, 

And waiv'c a lit.tio of hi.s claim ; 

Ti> have the deep Poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame. 

But you. Sir, you are hard to pfense ; 

You ne^'er look but half content : 

Nor like giuitleman at ease, 

W'ith moral breadth of Ix^perament. 

I 

And whaf with spit<*s and w'hat with fears. 
You cannot Ic*t a body be: * ' 

It's always ringing in your ears, 

* They call this man as good as me.’ 

What profits m>w' to undenitand 
The merits of a spotless sliirt— 

A dapper boot—a little hand— « 

If half the little so^l is cUbT. T 
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}'otf tahc of tinsel! wo see 

The old nark of rouge upon your oiieeks. 

prate of Nature ! you are he 
That spilt his life about the cliques. 

, A Timon you ! Nay, nay. for shame: 

It looks too arrogant a jest— 

The fierce old man— to take his name« * 
Yqu bandbox. Offp and let hies rest. 


LINES 

{Maytrkfsfer Alhenneum Album, LViO.] 

Here of tern when a child. 1 lay rc'clined, 

I took dflight in this locality. 

Here stood the infant I lion of tlte mtnd. 

And hen? the GrcK'ian sliijw^id styin to Ik*. 

And here again 1 <-oine. and»only find 
The drain-eut levels of^he marshy leu, -- 
Grey sandbanks, fihd pnlu Btinsr>ts, - dreary w'inii. 
Dim shores, dense ruins, and henvy-eluudid sea ! 


• STANZi<g 

• • (A’* r {iitfikcj 1851. J 

What time 1 wast<*d youthful hours, 

One ofrthe shining wingdd laiwers 
SHbw'd me vast <‘liffs, with crowns of towsrs 

As touards that gracious light I l>ow'd, 

They seem'd high iKiloces and proiiil. 

Hid now and then with slkling <‘loijd. 

He said, ‘lift- labour is not small ; 

Yet winds the jmlhway frw to all : — 

Take care thou dost not fear to fall ! ’ 

BRITONS, GUARD VoUR OWN 

• • 

[Kjcomiru-r, Jan. SI, 1852. j 

Rise, Britons, rise, if manhood l>e not dbod ; 
The world’s lost lemiK-at darkens overhead ; 
P«pc has bless’d him*^ 

Tlie f'hurch enresM'd him ; * 

Heafriumphs* may be, we shall stand alcme: 
^ Briton.^ guA^d^your own.* 

• • 
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BRITONS, GUARD YOUR OWN 

« 

Biw ru1h'''8H host is bought with plunder'd gold. 

By lying pric'sts the jjeasant's vote oontrpird; * 
All freedom vanish’d. ' 

'J’lie true men Imnish’d, 

lie triumphs; may l>e, mu shall stand alone: , 
Britons, guard your uMn. 

•> 

Peace-lovers we—sueet Poaoo M*e all desire— 

I'caee-lovers Me • but who can trust a liar ?— 
J'eaei'-lovers, haters 
Of shnmeluss truitcts. 

We luitc* not France, but this man's heart of stone. 
Britons, guard your own. 

W'e hate lutl Franc'i*, but Fiance ha^y lost her voice, 
'rhiH man 1 ^ F/*anee, the nan they call her choice. 
By tucks ai i spying. 

Ami craft and lying. 

And murder, was lie freedom overtlirown, 

Britons, gimid ytur uMiik 

‘Vive I’KniiH'reur' nuiy foHou by ami bye; 

‘ (*od save the Queen ' is hew a truer cry, 

Chxi save tlie naoion, 

'J'he tnleration, ' 

And the frt'e sjs'eeh that makes a Briton known. 
Britons, guard your omii. 

Home’s dearest daughter now is captive Frapec, 
'I'he •tesiih laughs, and reckoning on his chanco 
Would unri'lenting 
Kill nil diHsenting, 

I’Hl we wei'o left to tight for truth alone. 

Britons, guard your can. n 

('all homo your ships acm<iH Biscayan tides. 

To blow the battle from their oaken sides. 

Why ivasto they yonder 
I'heir idle thunder ? 

Vt'hy stay tiicy theie to guard a foreigr throne ♦ 
Bc'amen, guard your own. 

We were the lx*8t of marktiincn long ago. 

We w«>n old iMitties with our strength, the bow. 
Now practise', yeomen. 

Like thoso boM*men, 

Till vour balls fly as their true shafts have ni>wn. 
Yeomen, guard your owi. 
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Hia aoldief-rtdden Highness might incline 
^To shake Sardinia. Helgium. or the Rhine: 

^hatl ive stand idle. 

• Nor seek to bridle 
His vile a^iressions till we stand alone ?— 

* Make their cause your own! 

Should he land here, and for imo hour prevail. 

There must no man go bock to hear Sihe tale: 

No man to bwr it.— • 

Swear it! We hwcaf it ! 

Although we fought the ItiindiKl world alone. 

We swear to guard our own. 

FCyi THK PENNY WISE 
[FnwrrV Feh.. 1^2.}. 

Wk uhmI t<> ligij* tlu* Freiteh, 

And beat Ihcni, sat^^hc story; 

But now the cry ‘ re^*neh ’ 

Has a little*d<K*k’d our glory. 

We meant to lieal llu^ Kaffirs, 

We had the Im'hI intsniions; 

But the Kaffirs kruK'lif^ us over, 

Wi^i t4|([* la.st invent ions. 

Poor litih* people, we. 

And in tbi* Morld Udated ! 

Ou^ musket, ua it Beems, 

Is supci’iinnuaf.ed. 

Friends ! the 8<»l(lier st ill 
Is worthy of lus calling, 

But who are they that want 
A littJIs f>vcr-hauling ? 

SUGGESTED BY READING AN ARTICLE IN 
A ^EWSCAPER 

[Ernmincr, Feb. 14 , } 

air,—1 nave retld witlf much intered. the poems by Merlin. 
Ihe cncl^iped in longer tlian either of thoscs and certainly not so 
good ; yet as I flatter myself that it has a smack of Merlin's 
style in it, and as 1 feel that it cNprenses forcibly enough some 
of the feelings of our time, pt^rhaps yqp may Ik; indiicrni t;o 
ad;pit it. • * * Talikssin. 

JBow mts(!h I lovcT this wnriter’s manly style ! 

*Bg such men |pd, 5ur« press had l^ver beei| 
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AN ARTICLE IN A NEWSPAPER 


The jnitilio. con.seience of our noble isle, < 

Severe and quick to feel a civic 8 ^% 

'I'o raiM’' the ix'ople and cboatiBC the times ■ ^ * 

With such a heat as lives in great creative rh 3 TOcs., 

(> you, tho Press ! what good from you might spring 
VV’hat power is yours to blast a cause or bless! 

I fear f 4 >r you, as for some youthful king, 

IxjHt you gC'MTong from power in excess. 

Take heed of yoir.- wide privileges ! wc, 

'J'ho thinking Tuen of England, loathe a tyranny. 

A frc'trman is, I doubt not, freest here ; 

The single voice may sjHwik his mind aloud ; 

An honest isolation need not fear 

Iho court, the church, the Parlian^nt, the crowd. 
No, nor the Press ! and loqk you W'ci! to that— 

\Vf must neft <hend in yi»u the namt'less Autocrat. 

And you. dark S<‘nnf<* of the public pen, 

You nifiy not, like 3^111 t 3 ’nint, deal in spies. 

Yours are the public at^ts of jublie men. 

Hut yours are not their household privacies. 

1 grant you one of the flreat Powits on earth. 

Hut U' not 3 'ou tlte h*atant traitors of the heart li. 

I 

You hide the hand th.d writes; it .Tnitsi be so. 

For Is'tter so you fight for publJj cuJs; 

Hut some 3 'ou strike ran soaree relv.n the blt)W ; 

YtJii should be all the nobler, () m 3 » friends. 

He noble, you ! nor Mork with faction's rools^ 

'I'o charm a loaor sphe^re of fulminating fools. 

Hut. knowing all your power to heat or cool. 

To soothe a civic wound or keep it raw, ' 

JV* loyal, if you wisli for wholesome rule: 

Our ancient htwiat is this—we r»*terenee law. 

> We still were loyal in our wildest fights. 

Or, h>yall 3 ' diskA'al, Isittled for our rights. 

O Orief and Shame if while I p. jach of laws 
■“ W'herehy to guard chir freedom from offence— 

And trust an ancient manhood mad the ^ausc 
Of England and her health of lummion si-nse— 
I'liere hang within the heavens n dark disgrace. 

Some vast .Assj'rian doom to burst upon our race. 

I feel the thousand cankers of our state, 

1 fain would shake their triple-folded eosi*, 

'J'ho hogs, who can believe in nothing great,. ^ 
Sneering bedridden in the dow.i of Peace, 
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Over their scrips and shares, their meats and wine. 

With stony stuirka^at all things human and divine ! 

I honour mtieh, I say, this man's appc^al. 

Wo drag so deep in our coiumercinl mire. 

Wo move so tar from greatness that 1 feel 
Exception to be character’d in tiro, 
who looks for Godlike Greatness h<*n' shall see, 

^ The Britisl^ Goddess, sleek Respect abilitj\ 

Aios for her and all her small delight A ! 

She feels not how tlw* social frame is raek'fl. 

She loves a little scandal uhich exi'ites : 

A little filing is a want of 
For her iherc^ lie in wait millions of ftK‘s, 

And yet the * Not too much ’ is ail the rule she kiiow's. 

Poor soul ! lx‘hold her: wi;^U decorous culm ! 

She, with her wtH'kdny worldliness #»fflficcd. 

Stands in her |S‘W and* liuiiis her di-K-nt psalm. 

With dee<‘ii1 dippings at the nuiTki* of <'hrist 
.Viul she has moved on that smooth way so long, 

Sli<“ hardly can believe t?iat she shall sulfcr wrong. 

Alits, our Church ! nlos. her groji^ing ills. 

And«thos<‘.who toIcniYc not h(\r toleriiiu-e. 

But nctVs must scOI the hurtheirpf iheir wills 
To that haif'Uagitp harlot kept’hy France! 

Free subjects of tm* kindliest tif all itironcM, 

Ifetidlong they plur^e their doubts among old rags and hone.s. 

Altut, ehureliAvriters, alt<*reutiiig trilH's ■ 

The vessel of your clnin-h may sink in storms; 
f'hifst eritid, W«s\ wts* to PharisiH's and s< rils‘s : 

-Like them, you hic'ker less for truth than forms, 
borrow when I read the tbtngs you write, 

^ Wlmt imheroic pe*hje.HS ' ^hal uiichristinn spite ! 

Alas, our youth, so clever yet so small. 

Thin diletUinti divp in nature's plan, 

Who make^the empitatic One, hy whom is all. 

An essence less con*jdntrt<l tl^n a man !— 

Better Mahmoud’s war-cry once again ! » 

O hstls, we wfint a manliktr God and (hsihke men. 

Go, Wghtful omens. Yet once morv* 1 turn 

To you that mould men's thoughts, I call cn you 
To make opinion warlike, lest we learn 
A sharper lessen than we ever kntaw. 

•f hear a thunder though the skies arc fftir, 

Ihit shriBn'ou. loutl and long, the warning note—Prepare. 
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ST \NZAS ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE 
» PRINCESS ROY4L 

[Ttinctt, Jan 2<;, 1H5H ] 

Goi> blcsH our Pnnoc and Bride * 

(jod kr^p their land» allied, 

God Ma\€- the Queen ! 

( lot he them with rifi^hieousnesH. 

< lown thf 111 with iia)ipmrHH, 

Them with all hleK(»m| 3:8 blcs«i, 
llfxJ Have the Que<»n ' 

• 

Fair fall this hallow'd hour, 

Farowc'ii our Eiiglaiid'H Hower, 

God save the Qiii en, 

Farewe'il, fair ios<‘ of Ma^ ’ 

.^*1'^ IkiLIi the ]A;ople8 
(hxl biOHs thy uiaiiiago day, 

(>(kJ bless the Queen ' 

«t 

KPTTAPH ON THE DCCHESS OF KENT 
(Coiti/ loufmtl. Mart’ll P*. Irt04 | 

* Hei <.liildrtn ii.»e up and call bn hlensod 
*«. 

Ia>no as the hemt In-ats life wjMiiniher bn*a«t. 
Thy ehilcl will bleHs thee, guaidjan. mother mild 
And far away thy memory v^ill he blest. 

By children of the chiltlren of thy c Kild 

THE RINGLET 
[Enttch At din, tic , I8t»4 ] 
i 

I 

* Your ringleta. your ringlets. 

'Fliat look 80 golden-gay. 

If you w ill give i^e one. But one. 

To kiw it night and day. 

Then neviu* ehilling touch of Time 
Will turn it Silver-grey . 

And then shall 1 know it is all true gold 
To Hamc and sparkle and stream as of old 
Till all the comets m heaven are cold. 

And alt, het stars decay.' 

* Then take it, love, and put if bv*; 

This cannot change, nor ye' can I.' 
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"My ringlet, my ringlet, 

I'ba^ art hA ^Idcn-gay. 

never ehilling toucn of Ti»:e 
C?»n turn thee silver-grey ; 

And a lad may wink, and a girl may hint. 
And a fool may say his say ; 

For ray doubts and fears were all amiss.^ 
And i swear henceforth by this and thiH, 
'rhat a doubt will only come far a kiss. 

And a fear to be kiss’d away.’ 

‘ 'nM'n kiss it, love, and put it by: 

If this can change, w'hy so can 1/ 

II 

9 1 

<) Rii^le^ O Kingigtt ^ 

I kiss’d you night and diyg 
And Hingk't. ^ Kinglet. 

You still urf‘ golden-ga\^ 

But Ringlet, <) Ringlet# 

You should Ijc silver-grey: 

For w'hat is tliis which now I’m told, ' 

I that took you for trul^^ gold, 

*«8he that gave you *k IsjMgbt and sold. 

• Sold, soUI. • 

• • 

• . “ 

C> Ringlet, O Ringlet. 

Slw blush’d a rosy rwl. 

AV'hen Ringlet, U Ringlet, 

She dipt you from lier head. 

And Ringlet, O Kinglet, 

She gave you and said. 

‘Come, kgts'it. love, and put it by: 

If this cairehangt< why so can 1.’ 

O li<*, you golden nothing, fie. 

You golden lie. 

* ^ HI 

Ringlet, O Ringlet, • 

1 cpuiit yf^u much to blame. 

For Ringlet, O Ringlet. 

You put me muon to shame. 

So Ringlet, O Ringlet, 

1 doom you to the flame. 

Fqr what' is this M'hich now*I learn. 

Has givei^all my faith a turn ? 

0bm, you glt^y heretic, burn, 

Bum, bum, » 
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SONG • 

( Stlvrtiontt, IBOi).) 

LAifY, lut the roiling drums ^ 

lic;at t*> battle where thy warrior stands : 
Now thy face across his fancy comes. 

And x^ives the battle to his hauds.^ 

l^udy, let the triimf»ets blow, 

< *]as|> thy little Ijabes about thy knc‘e : 

Nt>\v i lu'ir warrii»r father nuH*ts the foti, 
AikI strik<‘s liiiii <le.’i<i for thin** arid thee 


SONtJ • 

^ \ St leciionj^, iSttiH. | 

If iMK they bi't^Y’ght him slain with s[H*ars. 

They hrtiiight^hiin hi^iie at <*ven-tall ; 

Ail alone she sits anil hears 
JiJ<*b(H*s in his empty hull. 

SovirKliri}* on the morrow. 

•m 

The Hun in from ofign field, 

Tlie hoy began to leap pranct 

Kode upon his hither's lande. 
lh::at upon his father's shield— ^ 

‘O hush, my joy, my sorrow.' 


1805 — IStki 

{Ooed irurds, lk|aroh, 18f S.) 

1 HTooi> <»n a tower in the wot 
Ami Ni*w' Vt'ar and l>kl Vear met. 

And w'inds were* roaring and blowing : 
And I said, ‘ O #,^*ars, thaV meet in t«ar8. 
Have ye aught that is worth the knowic.^ 
St'ieniM' enough and eaplorifig. 

Wanderers oomirig and going. 

IViatter enough for d**ploring. 

But aught that is worth the knowing ? * 
Seas at luy.feet w^c^rc flowing. 

Waves oci the shingle |K>uring, 

Old Vear roaring and blow'ing. c. 

And New Vear blowing and roaring. 
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